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THE POBTUOUESE IN BENGAL 
First arrival and early records. 

By J. J. Campos. 

Four centuries have sped since the 
Portuguese first drank of the waters of 
the Ganges. In the yeq|> 1517 D. Joao 
de Silveira, the first Portuguese explorer 
of the Bay of Bengal, landed on the 
coast of Arakan and remained in the 
Bay a considerable part of the year 
1518. He had come to Bengal, not 
as a passing traveller like the Venetian 
travellers Nicolo Conti and Ludovico 
di Varthema Like the ancient Megas- 
thenes, who, perhaps, was the first 
European to behold the Ganges, Silveria 
came to Bengal as envoy of a European 
nation — a small nation in the western 

♦The first of a series of three lectures on 
“The History of the Portuguese in Bengal” was 
delivered by Mr. J. J. Campos on Wednesday 
at the Union Ch«apel Hjill, Dhurrumtollah, Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Justice Greaves presided over a 
.arge and appreciative audience. 


corner r^f Europe, a nation inhabiting a 
country barely 33,000 square miles in 
area, but lnstoricall>’ great in civic feats 
and martial triumphs. The Portuguese 
visited Bengal when their dream about 
the creation of an Empire in the East 
was about to be realised. The dawn 
of the i6th century had ushered in a 
period of conquest as the close of the 
15th century had witnessed the culmina- 
tion of discovery As early as 1494 
Spain and Portugal known as Iberia to 
Herodotus and the Greeks and called 
Hispania by the Romans had already 
divided between themselves the eastern 
and western hemispheres. 

So far, however, the Portuguese had 
no definite relations of commerce with 
Bengal. The goods nf Bengal, indeed, 
found their way in native craft to Goa 
and other Portuguese ports, and un- 
doubtedly many Portugu<..se must have 
come to Bengal in these crafts even 
before D, Joar» f'e Silveira, but these 
were isf)latofl tradesmen who .s »ld 
or exchanged their good.s at the nearest 
port in Bengal they could find, and 
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went back. Albuquerque, who with a 
lynx-eye had surveyed the whole in^p 
of the East, had not forgotten Bengal 
Blit he was too busy on the other^side 
of India consolidating his conquests. 
Probably at his request, made before 
he died, King Manuel sent in 1517 
Fornao Peres d’Andrade with four ships 
particularly to open a trade with Ben- 
gal and China This captain explored 
the coast of China, secured its trade 
and returned back laden with riches. 
Meeting with an accident on his way to 
Bengal, he sent Joao Coelho in a Moo- 
rish ship to announce his arrival in 
Bengal at a later date But he never 
reached Bengal as he hoped to do. 

Early Expeditions. 

The first expedition to Bengal came, 
as already mentioned under D. Joaa de 
Silveria in 1517 He was sent to Ben- 
gal from the Maldives by Lopo Soarez 
de Albergaria, the Portuguese Governor 
in the East, who had succeeded Albu- 
querque. He landed in Arakan and 
sent by messengers his compliments to 
Syud Hussian Shah, the ruler of Bengal 
and asked in the name of the King of 
Portugal for facilities of trade and for 
permission to erect a factory where the 
Portuguese merchants could rest during 
their voyages and exchange goods with 
other parts of India ; but the messen- 
gers were not received. Taking him to 
he a corsair, the Governor at Chittagong 
fired on him, and Silveria had to defend 
himself amidst great difficulties. At 


this time Joao Coelho, who was sent by 
Fernao Peres d* Andrade in a' Moorish 
ship, arrived In Bengal and, the Moors 
having given good reports about him, 
he was allowed to land but all his 
intercessions in favour of Silveira were 
of no avail. Silveria took reprisals. 
He pursued all shipping in the Bay and 
paralysed all sea trade. The Moorish 
Governor, who was expecting the arrival 
of some ships and was afraid they 
would be captured by .Silveria made 
overtures for peace. Silveira agreed 
and allowed the ships to pass unmol- 
ested But no sooner were the ships 
safe than the Governor made war 
again. Joao Coelho, seeing he could 
achieve nothing, sailed to China, and 
and Silveria went to Arakan, where he 
discovered in^ime a treacherous plot 
laid to capture him. Unsuccessful and 
disappointed, he sailed to Ceylon and 
was given the command of the Fort of 
Ceylon which Lopo Soarez had at the 
time built. 

Benoal as the Portuguese 

FOUND IT. 

D. Joao de Silveria was ordered not 
only to study the commercial possibili- 
ties but also the condition of the country. 
What impression could he have had of 

Bengal ? The India which the 

Portuguese found was far different froth 
the India which the English and Dutch 
found when they sought for facilities of 
trade It is this difference which is 
“often ignored The Portugugese had 
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to overthrow the Moorish influence and 
make the way easy to themselves and 
incidentally so to other European na- 
tions. They succeeded, but the. nation, 
small as it was and is, soon exhausted 
itself in the attempt The Portuguese 
when they came to India had nut to 
deal with savage tribes such as the 
Spaniards and the English found in 
America, but they were confronted 
with a civilisation much older than 
that of Europe and with theological 
and philosophical speculations who^e 
antiquity extended far ^beyond the 
times of Greek and Roman learning.... 
Satgaon, situated on the river Saraswa- 
ti which branches off from the Hoogly 
and joined it again higher up, was the 
royal port and emporium of Bengal 
on the western side of the Bay. The 
town of Hoogly was then a mere 
collection of huts. Satgaon is the 
Saptagramma that figures so promi- 
nently in the ancient Furana.s, and was 
called because it consisted nf seven 
villages on the banks ('f the river 
Saraswati, each of which was occupied 
by one of the seven sons of the Rishi 
King Pryavanta. It is Satgaon that is 
described by Ptolemy as the Ganga- 
rides, situated on the Ganges Regia 
(Saraswati). The unknown author of 
the “Periplus of the PIrythrean Sea” 
who wrote in the first century A. D. 
speaks of Satgaon thus : “There is on 
it (Ganges) a mart called after it Gang! 
through which passes a considerable 
traffic consisting of betel, the Gangetic 


spikenard, pearl, and the finest of 
muslins, those called the Ciangetic.” 

It is indeed very interesting to us in 
Bengal to know that there were times 
when the muslins of Dacca clad the 
Roman ladies and were indeed called 
by the native name “capras,” and that 
spices and other goods of Bengal that 
used to find their way to Rome through 
Egypt were very much appreciated 
there and fetched fabulous prices. Sat- 
gaon was the port to which, till the 
middle of the 16th century, large vessels 
sailed, and in the reign of Akbar it 
fetched 12,00,000 dams or 30,000 rupees. 
This historic port was, however, destined 
to decline on the advent of the Portu- 
guese. The more important port was 
Chittagong, the gateway i.»f the royal 
capital Gaur. 

The Portuguese Settlement in 
Hooghly. 

The* lecture recounted the adventures 
of various Portuguese captains, the 
fighting in which the Portuguese took 
part, and the concession of their first 
establishments at Chittagong and Sat- 
gaon in I53^“3^- proceeded ; — 

The history of the Portuguese now 
is not one of expeditions but of settle- 
ment in Bengal and their possessions of 
a vast trade. The Portuguese, as it has 
been shown, had already come with 
arms and fought on the fields of Bengal 
though not so much for themselves as 
for others. In Indo-European history 
there is undoubtedly no more intcresMng 
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Indian town than Hooghly because 
there, within the range of a few miles 
seven European nations fcnight for 
supremacy — the Portuguese, the Dutch 
the English, the French, the Flemish, 
'the Danes, and the Germans. Before 
the Portuguese settlement however, 
Hooghly, had neither a distinct existence 
nor history. It was only a small in- 
significant village consisting of a few 
huts. The Portuguese were indeed 
founders of the town of Hooghly. As 
I have said, the Portuguese first estab- 
lished themselves in Satgaon in 1536— 
38. Whatever was the fate of this first 
establishment of the Portuguese, they 
definitely settled in Hooghly about 1580 
in virtue of a chatter conceded to them 
by Akbar. The Emperor, seeing the 
precious goods which the Portuguse 
brought to Bengal from Ceylon, Borneo, 
Malacca and other ports, ordered the 
Nawab of Dacca, under whom the 
Hooghly district then was, to send two 
principal Portuguese to his Court in 
Agra from Satgaon. The Nawab im- 
mediately sent a messenger to Satgaon 
for this purpose, but on account of 
delay that occurred on the way, the 
messenger reached Satgaon after a 
journey of 28 days and found that the 
Portuguese were gone — some to Malacca; 
some to China. The Mirza assured the 
Nawab that the Portuguese would come 
back the next year as they had left 
behind in the hands of some merchants 
more than 2,000 rujjees* worth of gods. 
But Akbar having expressed his dis- 


pleasure at the Nawab’s negligence, 
the Litter took it so much to heart that 
he died shortly after.* The following 
year a IJortuguese captain named Pedro 
Tavares, “a man well versed in politics 
and state affairs,” arrived in Satgaon, 
and he was received with great joy. 
On learning the Emperor Akbar’s wish 
to meet two Portuguese from Bengal 
he gladly accepted the invitation, and 
chose two Portuguese and many 
servants and went to Agra. Akbar who 
was charmed with the behaviour and 
valour of the Portuguese, who with 
Antonio Cal^ral had some time back 
gone to him in Surat, took a great liking 
to l avares, received him well, had sever- 
al interviews with him and gave him 
many valuable presents and a farman 
giving him permission to, build a city 
in Hooghly on whatever site he liked. 
He granted him the adjoining lands, 
and gave him leave to preach his religion 
and build churches and even baptize 
the Gentiles if they wished. The 
Mughal officers were ordered to help 
the Portuguese with any materials 
necessary for the construction of their 
houses. When Tavares returned to 
Hooghly about the year 1580 he 
stood high in the consideration of the 
people and, choosing a favourable site 
in Hooghly, established the settlement 
which grew into the greatest centre of 
trade in Bengal and supplanted the 
historic glory of Satgaon. 

Prosperity of the Portuguese. 

Judging from some references to the 
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Portuguese at Hooghly in the “Akbar- 
nama/' they must have been influential 
and powerful in 1580, that is about 
the same year as their settlement under 
the farman of Akbar. It is said that 
in 1580 Mirza Najat Khan, Akbars 
Fauzdar at Satgoan, being defeated by 
the King of Orissa near Solimabad (a 
town south-east of Burdwan on left 
bank of the Damodar), fled to the 
Portuguese Governor at Hooghly fiir 
protection. The Portuguese must have 
therefore been in a position of some 
consequence soon after the establish- 
ment of their new settlement. But 
Kavikankaii, the Bengalee poet, who 
wrote the famous “Chandi” iti i577» 
makes no mention of Hooghly or Ciiin- 
sura, Chandernagore or Scrampore, 
though he refers to many villages and 
towns on both sides of the river such 
as Saptagrama, Triveni, Goadalpore, 
Mahis, Calcutta, and even Halishar and 
Garifa (Gouripur), which are just oppo- 
site Hooghly. He refers, however, to 
“Feringhi-desa,” lower down on the 
Ganges near Hijjli. The Portuguese 
settlement prospered very rapidly and 
grudually extended its area. Ralph 
Fitch, who visited Hooghly in 1588, 
found the whole of the town in the 
sole possession of the Portuguese, He 
says it was one league from Satgaon 
and was called “Porto Pequeno” in 
contradistinction to the “Porto Grande,” 
which they had in Chittagong. Within 
the next ten years the Portuguese 
authority extended even to Satgaon. 


The “Ain-i-Akbari,” which was written 
1 596-1597, sa> s that in the Sarkar of Sat- 
gaon there were two ports (Hooghly and 
Satgaon) at a distance of half a kus 
from each other both of which were 
iu the possession of the Portuguese, 
Hooghly being the more important. Be- 
sides tile Portuguese liad bought lands 
and possessed villages on both sides 
of the river for a considerable distance 
from their town of Hooghly. 

Towards the latter part of the six- 
teenth ccntur>' the whole of the Bengal 
trade had passed int'i the iiands of the 
Portuguese. IL>oghIy, Satgaon and 
Chittagiing were not their only [lorts 
and settlements, but they had Hijjli, 
Ranjct Pipli, Dacca, and many other 
small ports. Another . section of the 
Portuguese had innumerable Bunders or 
Bandels on the banks of the Ganges 
and its various^ branches and on the 
Brahmaputra in the Sunderbund.s. The 
Portuguese populatioji was fast increas- 
ing in Hooghly and so was the number 
of Christians. In 1599, the year when 
the Fast India Company was formed, 
the Augustinians built their Convent at 
Bandel which, majestic as ever, still 
exists, though not as originally built 
and perhaps not even on the original 
site. The Rev. Mr. Long says that in 
the same year the Portuguese erected a 
fort the remains of which can still be 
seen. But Mr, Hosten, very forcibly 
argues that there was never any Portu- 
guese fort in Hooghly. 

From the records of the East India 
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Company we learn a good deal about 
the trade and p»)wer of tlie Portuguese 
in Hooghly and in the rivers of Bengal. 
In a letter dated February 26, 1616, the 
English factors at Surat communicated 
to the East India Company “that 
hitherto they had not found it practi- 
cable to open a trade in the countries 
bordering on the Ganges, the Portuguese 
being in exclusive possession of the 
commerce in this part of the Peninsula.** 
Another communication in 1617 said 
“not even for small shipping there are 
ports but such as the Portuguese posses- 
sed.** This was equally true on the 
side of Chittagong in the whole celta 
of the rivers in Sunderbunds. In fact 
at this time more important events were 
occurring on the coast of Arrakan and 
in the islands at the mouth of the 
Ganges than in Hooghly. 

• 

Thk Decline of Satgaon. 

In course of time the Portuguese in 
Hooghly became really independent of 
the Mughal Emperor inasmuch as they 
discontinued to pay the nominal tribute 
in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Mughal Governor. The ‘‘Shah Jahanna- 
mah** refers to the fact that the Portu- 
guese had lands on both sides of the 
Hooghly river and that they collected 
revenue from them. Even at the time 
when the “Ain-i-Akbari** was written 
Hooghly had supplanted the historic 
Satgaon. Two causes contributed to 
its decline. One was that the Portu- 
guese when they settled in Hooghly 


diverted all the trade to their own port, 
to the detriment of Satgaon. The 
Mughal officers in Satgaon actually 
complained to the Emperor that, on 
account of the Portuguese the revenue 
of Satgaon was decreasing. The second 
cause was that the river Saraswati, on 
which Satgaon was situated and through 
which the main stream of Hooghly was 
flowing, began silting up and became 
navigable only by smaller vessels. The 
Portuguese, indeed, must have chosen 
Hooghly for their settlement because 
they had noticed the di verson of the 
main stream. 

At Chittagong. 

When the Portuguese came to 
Bengal, Chittagong was its chief port. 
Its geographical ’ position lent it im- 
portance. Situated as it is at the 
mouth of the Meghna, this port was 
most convenient for navigation. The 
Meghna was. the principal route to 
Gaur, the royal capital, the other being 
up the Hooghly. With the fall of Gaur, 
Chittagong began to decline, and trade 
was diverted towards Satgaon, which in 
its turn was supplanted by Hooghly. 
Chittagong was always a bone of con- 
tention between the Rajas of Bengal 
Arrakan (Burma), and Tipperah, who 
strove for supremacy there until the 
Mughal conquest of Bengal. As we 
have seen, all the Portuguese comman- 
ders that came to Bengal first entered 
Chittagong. In fact to go to Bengal 
meant to go to Chittagong. The Por- 
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tuguese first established their settlement 
therein 1537, when Mahmud Shah, as 
already mentioned, gave the custom- 
house of Chittagong to Nuno Fernan- 
dez Freire and gave them land with 
many houses with powers to collect 
rent. This settlement grew, and be- 
came- a great centre of trade, Federici, 
who visited Chittagong in 1563, saw 
eighteen Portuguese ships at anchor 
there. Whether Chittagong was de- 
fended by a fort is not recorded but 
the Portuguese must have been power- 
ful, as they were in Pegu ; for in the 
beginning of the 17th century the 
Portuguese had designed to hold the 
whole of the Tenasserim coast and the 
eastern Archipelago, with Cliittagong 
as their base. 

The Pirates. 

The history of the original Portuguese 
who settled in Chittagong and were 
directly undel^ the authority of the 
Portugese Governor in Goa is closely 
mingled with the history f>f another 
section of the Portuguese who shook 
off the authority of the Governor and, 
living by piratical methods, eventually 
became very powerful. The leader of 
these piratical exploits was Sebastian 
Gonsalez Tibau, a Portuguese of obscure 
extraction. In 1605 he came to Bengal 
and began dealing in salt. He pur- 
chased a vessel of his own and, filling 
it with salt, went to Dianga, which was 
a great port of the King of Arakan. 
At this time PhiWipe dc Rritoe Nicote 


was in possession of Siriam, which was 
a rich port in Pegu, and which he 
obtained from the King of Arakan, 
Ximilica, on account of the help he had 
rendered him in fighting the King of 
Pegu. Nicoto’s plan was not to remain 
satisfied with Siriam but to take the 
whole of Ifegu. Meanwhile Nicote, 
who was in great favour with the King 
of Arakan, desiring to possess the port 
of Dianga, sent his son with some ships 
as ambassador to (Sbtain this port. The 
king, suspecting that the Portuguese 
wanted to deprive him of his kingd.nn, 
ordered the Pf>rtngues'e ambassador 
with his men to come to his court, and 
murdered them. In addition he mas- 
sacred about too Portuguese who were 
in Dianga as traders and seized their 
ships. P'rom this massacre, Gonsalez, 
who was there at this time, and nine or 
ten other Portuguese, escaped with th»*ir 
ships. Finding themselves helpl(*>*s, 
they settled on the small islands at the 
mouth of Ganges, and betook them- 
selves to piracy. To revenge themselves 
on the King of Arakan they ravaged 
his coast and carried off the booty to 
the king of Bacala (Bogla), who was a 
friend of the Portuguese. 

The Story of Sandwii* Island. 

The big island of Sandwip, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, now in the 
district of Noakhali, and, according to 
Barros, 70 leagues in length, had be- 
longed to the Portuguese since 
Domingo CarvaWio and Manoe\ de 
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Mattos had taken possession of it in 
1602 from Kedar Rai. Wanting to 
absent himself for some time, Ma \uq\ 
de Mottos entrusted the governorship 
of the island to Fntteh Khan, a 
Mahomedan in Portuguese employ. 
But this man, learning that Manoel de 
Mattos was dead, proved, treacherous 
and took possession himself of the 
island and of the Portuguese vessels. 
He murdered all the Portuguese and 
the native Christians with their wives 
and children, and decided to drive 
Gonsalez and the other Portuguese 
from the islands they had occupied. 
He prepared a fleet of 40 vessels, 
embarked 600 soldiers, and went in 
pursuit of the few Portuguese that had 
escaped from the massacre of Dianga. 
He was so certain of success that he 
inscribed these words upon his colours 
*‘Futteh Klian, by the grace of God, 
Lord of Sandwip, shedder of Christian 
blood, and destroyer of the Portuguese 
nation.” The small band of the Portu- 
guese who, driven by circumstances, 
were indeed now no better than 
corsairs, determined to face Futteh 
Khan. They had only ten vessels and 
all the men numbered eighty. The 
fleets met at night, and till the follow- 
ing morning there was a desperate 
struggle. Victory was on the Portuguese 
side Not one vessel of the Moors 
escaped, and those men that were not 
killed were captured. Futteh Khan, 
who had styled himself the destroyer 
of the Portuguese n uion was among 


the dead. The Portuguese, seeing the 
necessity of a captain who could dis- 
cipline them, chose Estevam Palmcyro 
‘*a man of years, experience and discre- 
tion,” to command them. But he 
refused to be at the head of men who, 
though brave, had proved themselves to 
be wicked by their ravages, and appoint- 
ed Sebastian Gensalez Tibau as the 
commander, whom all agreed to obey. 

Under the new commander the 
Portuguese now determined to gain 
Sandwip, lost to them through the 
foolishness and thoughtlessness of Mat- 
tos. They gathered the Portuguese 
from various neighbouring ports and 
and by March, 1609, they mustered a 
force of 40 sail and 400 men, Gansalez 
arranged with the king of Bacala for 
assistance on the promise of giving him 
half the revenue of the island. The 
king sent some ships and 200 horse. 
P'utteh Khan's brother, who prepared 
the defence of the island, met the 
Portuguese at the landing but was 
forced to retire into the fort. The 
Portuguese now besieged the island 
from the sea. The moors could not 
hold out, and the Portuguese force 
landed and took possession of the island 
The Hindu inhabitants of the island, 
who had been already accustomed to 
Portuguese rule during the time of 
Manoel Mattos, welcomed the entry of 
Gonsalez. He received them well on 
condition that they brought to him 
about 1,000 Moors, who were all mur- 
d«2red in cold blood. The massacre of 
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Dianga and Futteh Khan’s murder of 
the Portuguese in Sand'Vtp were thus 
revenged. 

Gonsalez as Master of 
Sandwip. 

Gonsalez become now the sole master 
of the island, independent of the Portu- 
guese in Hooghly or in Goa of any king. 
He had now under him r,ooo Portu- 
guese, 2,000 soldiers, all well armed, 
200 horse, and 80 sail with cannon. 
Many merchants of Bengal and on the 
coasts of Tenasserim and Coromandel 
resorted to Sandwip and paid duty at 
the custom house which Gonsalez had 
erected. He dictated the laws of the 
place. The neighbouring princes sought 
his friendship and his alliance. He was 
at this time at the height of his power 
and glory. But power dazzled him. He 
grew insolent and ungrateful. He took 
back the lands which he had given to 
the Portuguese who had raised him to 
power. Instead of paying half the 
revenue of Sandwip which he had 
promised the King of Bacala, he made 
war on him and siezed th ; islands of 
Shabazpur and Patilbanga. 

In the same yeai (1609) quarrels arose 
between the king of Arakan and his 
brother Anaporan on some such trifling 
matter as the possession of an elephant 
by Anaporan. The king marched 
against his brother, who, being defeated, 
fled to Gonsalez. Gonsalez promised 
to spccour him and kept his sister as a 
hostage.^ He and Anaporan marched 


against the king of Arakan but, as 
he ‘ came with an army of 80,000 men 
and 700 fighting elephants, they re- 
‘ turned to Sandwip. In the sea fight 
however, Gonsalez’s brother Anthony 
captured 100 sail of the enemy with 
only five vessels on his side. Anapo- 
ran brought over his wife and family 
and his treasures. Gonsalez married 
the sister of Anaporan whom he had 
kept as a hostage on her becoming a 
Christian. Not long afterwards Anapo- 
ran died, and as Gonsalez .seized his 
treasures and his money it was suspected 
he caused his death. To quiet this 
suspicion Gonsalez proposed to marry 
his son to Anaporan’s widow, but she 
refused to become a Christian. 

The Mughals, who since the fall of 
Daud Khan in 1577 had been in posses- 
sion of Bengal and Orissa but had not 
yet penetrated into Arakan, weretnow 
planning the conquest of the kingdom 
of Balua. (Balua is now the chief civil 
station of the Noakhali district.) As 
this kingdom was near to Sandwip as 
well as to Arakan, Gonsalez and the 
king of Arakan, fearing the Mughals 
would be a danger to their kingdoms, 
entered into a mutual agreement to 
combat them. Stewart, however, says 
in his “History of Bengal" that the 
reison of this alliance was that they 
planned between themselves to invade 
Bengal, the king of Arakan proceeding 
with an army by land aud the Portuguese 
in a fleet by .sea. The king of Arakan 
entrusted the whole of his fleet to 
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Gpnsalez, keeping his nephew as a 
hostage. During these negotiations 
GonSalez gave back the widow of 
Akaporan, who afterwards married the 
Governor of Chittagong. The king 
of Arakan and the Portuguese attacked 
the kingdom of Balua and took Lucki- 
pore; but an overwhelming force of 
the Mtughals attacked the Arakanese 
and pursued them to Chittagong. The 
defeat of the king of Arakan is attribu- 
ted by Faria Y Souza to the treachery 
of Gonsalez, who for some unknown 
reason did not guard the river up to 
Balua and allowed the MughaU to pass. 
Seeing the king of Arakan defeated 
and driven to his own limits, Gonsalez 
took possession of the Arakan fleet with 
which he was entrusted, and murdered 
all the Arakan captains. What is more, 
with bold effrontery he set out with his 
fleet and plundered all the forts on the 
Arakan coast and destroyed many ships, 
some of which belonged to other nations. 
Amongst these ships was one the loss 
of which the king most felt. “It was,” 
says Faria Y. Souza, “of a vast bigness 
and wonderful workmanship with .several 
apartments like a palace all covered with 
gold and ivory and yet the curiosity of 
the work surpassed all the rest,^’ The 
king in revenge ordered a stake to be 
run through Gonsalez's nephew who had 
been kept as a hostage and set him up 
on a high place near the port of Arakan 
so that his uncle might see him as he 
departed from the coast of Arakan. 
But he to whom treachery and insolence 


were ordinary affairs had no feelings 
for a nephew. 

Portuguese Trade In Bengal. 

It has been already said that towards 
the latter half of the i6th century a 
great part of Bengal trade ^nd shipping 
was in Portuguese hands even though 
they had made no permanent settlement 
before i$8o. As early as 1535 Diego 
Rebello had forbidden any alien ship 
to touch Satgaon without Portuguese 
permission. The Portugue.se applied 
to Bengal the law they had en- 
forced in all the Indian wards in order 
to destroy Moorish trade. Any ship 
that travelled without a Prtuguese pass 
waa treated as a!) enemy ship and was 
either not allowed o sail or was cap* 
tufed. The superiority of Portuguese 
vtfsels over native craft rendered the 
enforcement of this principle practicable 
thiDugh sometimes the Portuguese met 
thair rivals elsewhere in Turkish and 
Egyptian ships. Till 1580 the Portu- 
guese did not permanently stay in 
Bengal, and hence during the rains the 
Bay of Bengal u.sed to be, though not 
always, clear of their ships. From 1580 
onwards they were the masters of 
shipping and the arbiters of the ships 
.sailing in the Bay. 

The Portuguese ships of the larger 
type came up to Garden Reach, where 
they anchored because the river Jlooghly 
was not navigable higher up than Adi- 
ganga, except by smaller vessels. Caesar 
de Federici, who was in Bengal about 
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iS^3i ^hat in the Hooghly river 
the large ships of the Portuguese came 
up to Betor (near Sibpur, the modern 
Howrah), while the smaller ships went 
to Satgaoii bringing rice, cloth of 
bombast of diverse sorts, lac, great 
abundance of sugar, myrobolans, oil of 
Zerzelim and matiy other sorts of 
merchandise.’* In Betor the goods 
were stored in thatched houses of straw 
or bamboo and either sold or exchanged 
in large markets that were there, or 
taken higher up the river to Satgaop 
Tribeni, etc. in smaller boats. Gradually 
these goods swelled the markets of 
Calcutta and Chitpur, which were then 
very insignificant. It is in these thatched 
houses and villages, which Federici and 
Manrique say were made and unmade 
by the Portuguese when they came or 
departed that we may see the origin of 
the great city which Job Charnock foun- 
ded It was in these marts of Betor. 
Chitpore, Sitanati, which were supplied 
by Portuguese goods, that can be seen the 
first glimmerings of the great commer- 
cial importance that Calcutta accquired 
many years later. C. R. Wilson well 
remarks in “ Early Annals of the English 
in India”: — “It is under their (Portu- 
guese) commercial supremacy that the 
place which we know by the name of 
Calcutta first began to have any im- 
portance^ and it is to them that we are 
chiefly indebted for our first reliable in- 
formation about Hooghly and its 
markets.” The Portuguese went in 
smaller boats higher up the river with 


their goods to Satgaon, which was then 
the chief mart, where alt the merchants 
of Northern Iddia flocked with their 
merchandise. After their settlement in 
Hooghly in 1580 this place became the 
centre of their trade, whence the goods 
radiated all over Bengal. 

The best description of Portuguese 
trade can be found in Manrique. The 
Portuguese brought to Bengal various 
kinds of goods from the places which 
were visited by the Portuguese vessels. 
The principal things they brought to 
Bengal were from Malacca, Sumatra, 
and Borneo, such as brocades, brocateles, 
cloth, velvets, damasks, taffetas, taflosins, 
escomillas, or muslins of all colours but 
black for this colour was considered ill- 
omened In Bengal. From Malacca they 
also brought cloves, nutmegs and ms^ce, 
and from Borneo the most appreciated 
camphor. They brought cinnamon from 
Ceylon and pepper from Malabar. P'rom 
China they brought silks, gilt furniture 
such as beds, tables, coffers, chests, 
writing-desks, boxes, and very valuable 
pearls and jewels, for, labour being cheap 
in China, these “were made in European 
style but with greater skill and cheaper.'* 
From the islands of the Maldives they 
brought sea-shells {kautim) which were 
at one time current in Bengal as coin 
and were known as cowries. The larger 
kind of shells called chanquos were 
brought from their fisheries on the 
Coromandel Coast. They imported 
from Solor and Timor both the white 
and the red varieties of sandalwood, 
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which was in Bengal a rich commodity. 
These commodities fetched such a high 
price that Tavernier well says that if 
the Dutch had not come to India there 
would not be a piece of iron in the 
Portuguese factories but all would be 
gold and silver, for the Portuguese with 
two or three voyages to China, Japan, 
the Philippines, and Malacca would earn 
as much as i,ooo per cent, on their 
goods. In spite of the Dutch coming 
however, gold and silver abounded in 
Portuguese houses in Goa and other 
parts of India. Pyrard de Laval says 
that the Portuguese men of quality 
travelled on horseback, the harness of 
the horse coming from Bengal, China, 
and Persia, which was all of silk em- 
broidery enriched with gold and silver 
and fine pearls. The stirrups were of 
silver gilt ; the bridle was adorned with 
precious stones and silver bells. The 
grooms carried fine horsecloths of red 
velvets, fringed with gold and embroi- 
dery, for covering the horses when their 
masters dismounted. It would be going 
out of the way to relate the luxuries 
and wealth which trade brought to the 
Portuguese. One of the reasons why 
Akbar asked two Portuguese from 
Hooghly to come to him was that he 
was charmed to see the goods they 
brought there. 

The Portuguese shipped various 
things from Bengal, which was a centre 
of many industries and manufacturis. 
The fertility of the land in Bengal, 
watered as it is by the Ganges, is spoken 


of by every traveller. When Manrique 
came to Bengal, in 1628, he found there 
an abundance of foodstuffs, fowls, 
pigeons, goats, veal, vegetables, rice, 
butter, and sweetmeats. To export 
such commodities as rice, butter, oil 
and wax, a hundred ships were annually 
laden in the ports of Bengal. Rice 
was very cheap, a candi (about 500 lbs., 
but in Bengal 1,200 lbs.) costing only 
4 rupees. One contaro of butter (75 
lbs.) cost only two rupees ; 20 or 25 
fowls cost also about two rupees (i peso). 
A cow cost a rupee (3 or 4 reals) ; 200 
Ibi. of sugar 7 or 8 annas. These prices, 
which Manrique gives, may seem ex- 
traordinarily cheap, but Bowrey and 
otfiers confirm him. 

The Dacca Muslins. 

"^Dacca was once the Gangetic empori- 
um of trade. It was there that those 
piiceless Muslins were made even as 
emly as the Roman days. The thread 
was so delicate that it almost escaped 
one's view. Tavernier says : — “Muham- 
mad Ali Beg, when returning to Persia 
from his embassy to India, presented Cha 
Safi III with acocoanut of the size of an 
ostrich egg, enriched with precious stones, 
and when it was opened a turban was 
drawn from it 60 cubits in length, and of 
a muslin so fine that you would scarcely 
know what it was you had in your hand. 
These Muslins were made 50 and 60 
yards in length and two yards in breadth 
and the extremities were embroidered in 
gold, silver and coloured silk. 
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The betel-leaf alone brought 4,000 
rupees of rent to the Governor of 
Dacca. In Midnapore were manufac- 
tured scents from flowers and scented 
oils. In Hijjli there was a great trade 
in sugar, wax, silk, and cloth made 
from grass (Ginghams). 

The Portuguese tooK full advantage 
of the cheap prices of commodities, 
which they shipped to their various 
ports in the East, earning fabulous sums 
of money. But this trade of the Portu- 
guese was not destined to last long. 
In the general collapse of the Portu- 
guese power in the East, their trade 
and influence in Bengal vanished. 


THE STELLAR UNIVERSE 

By J. Arthur Hill. 

“If the stars .should appear one night 
in a thousand years,’* says Emerson, 
“how would men believe and adore ; 
and preserve fer many generations the 
remembrance of the city of God which 
had been shown I But every night come 
out the.se envoys of beauty, and light the 
universe with their admonishing smile.” 
Similarty with Kant ; “Two things fill 
my mind with ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe ; the starry heavens 
above, and the moral law within.” 
Great minds . see great things, and can 
wonder and reverence. We ordinary 
folks need to shake ourselves now and 


again, and to look up and get — if only 
momentarily — the vision of those greater 
souls ; for we are apt to become num- 
bed by custom. Probably the Egyptian 
fellaheen do not think much of the 
Pyramids or the Sphinx. 

6ur Place in Space. 

The number of stars visible to the 
normal unaided eye in our latitude Ls 
about 8,000: in the whole heavens, 
about 14,000. Each advance in teles- 
copic power increases the number, and 
our greatest instrumenl.s show about 
50,000,000. And the photographic plate 
reveals many which no human eye has 
ever .seen, their light being too faint to 
be perceived even with the largest 
telescopes. Indeed a long exposure on 
some parts of the .sky the Milky 
Way, gives a continuously marked plate 
showing that there is an aknost solid 
wall of star.s, more or • less remote. 
The further we go from the Milky 
Way, the scarcer do stars become, 
the photographic plate indicating almost 
completely empty space in some parts 
of the sky. We ourselves are in the 
most populous part of space, for our sun 
is one of the stars in the Milky Way. 

Probably the best-known constellation^ 
in the Northern Hemisphere is the 
Great Bear, or Charles* Wain, or the 
Dipper, as it is variously called. Being 
fairly near the nortji pole of the heavens, 
it never .set.s in our lutitudes, and its 
seven principal stars are always pro- 
minent, from high overhead to low down 
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on the northern horizon. At ii p.m., 
in July, it is west of the Pole, in Octo- 
ber it is at its lowest, in January it is 
in the east, and in April it is overhead. 
The two hinder stars in the Wain are 
the Pointers, so called because they 
point— if a line be carried from^one to 
the other and beyond— to (or near) the 
Pole. The Great Bear has been the 
object of attention since remote anti- 
quity. It figures in a catalogue of 
stars which was made 2,o0o years ago, 
and the relative position of its indivi- 
dual stars does not seem to liave chang* 
cd much during that period, though 
they are known to be moving in various 
directions. This proves that their dis- 
tance fruiii us must be enormous. 

On the other side of the Pole S ar 
from the Great Bear, and at about the 
same distance from it, is Cassiopeia, a 
cluster of five bright stars forming a W. 
A line from the Pole Star past the end 
of Cassiopeia will reach the Great Square 
of Pegasus, and not far away is the first 
magnitude st r, Capella, in the constella 
tion Auriga. A little further south are 
the Pleiades, the well-known cluster in 
Taurus, whuh may be well seen in Janu- 
ary and February, high up in the south 
in the early evening ; on March 1st 
they set at 1 1 p. m. The group may 
serve as a test of vision ; very keen 
eyes will make out about ten stars, 
while very low power will reveal thirty 
or forty in the telescope, and six hun- 
dred and twenty-five have been counted 
with high-power instruments. 


A line from the Pole through Capella 
and beyond will bring us to Orion, the 
most splendid constellation in the sky. 
Two bright stars locate his shoulders, 
three slanting ones below are his belt, 
and Rigel — a first magnitude — is in his 
foot. The belt points upward to Alde- 
baran in Taurus, and down to Sirius, 

tr 

the most brilliant star in the heavens. 
The tail of the Great Bear, or the 
horses of the “Wain,” if the curve be 
continued, points to the brilliant 
Arcturus in Bootes, which is a fair 
second to Sirius in splendour. Using 
the line from the Pole Star to Arcturus, 
as the base of a triangle which is 
half-way between isosceles and right- 
angle, we find at the apex Vega, in 
Lyra, a bright white first magnitude 
star. It is towards a point not far 
from Vega that the Solar System is 
travelling. 

Sizes and Differences 
It can be shown that Sirius gives out 
fortyeight times as much light as our 
sun. The reason why it seems less 
than the latter is merely that it is so 
much farther away. Its distance is 
about a hundred billion miles. Near to 
it is a dark body, which was only dis- 
covered recently, after observation of 
irregular movements on the part of 
Sirius, which indicated some near-by 
gravitative attraction.’ The mass of 
Sirius and its dark companion is esti- 
mated at about twenty times that of 
our sun. 
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A star which has much attention 
given to it is 61 Cygni, because' of its 
large proper motion. It turned out to 
a comparatively near neighbour, being 
only about forty billion miles away. 
It is travelling at the rate of about 
thirty miles a second, in a path which 
seems straight or nearly so. If it were 
moving directly towards us, and if we 
were stationary, it would reach us in 
40,000 years. This star is known to 
have been travelling at the same speed 
and in the same direction for about lOO 
years, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it has not been so travelling from 
remote antiquity. The aspect of the 
heavens must, in consequence of the 
movements of the star, be continually 
changing ; but the distances are so 
great that the changes only become 
appreciable after long periods of time. 
Homer mentions the Great Bear, and 
it is probable that the sky looked pretty 
much the same as it does now, even to 
the earlier astronomers of Chaldaea and 
Assyria. Calculation of the distance of 
stars is, of course, a quite modern affair, 
dating only from VV. Herschel, Bessel, 
and Struve. It is not yet a century 
since the absolute distance of 61 Cygni 
was calculated, and the observation.^ 
needed for these determinations are so 
lengthy and laborious that the distances 
of only a few of the stars have yet been 
established. And no great amount of 
accuracy is possible. An error of mea- 
surement so small that a mistake a hun- 
dred times greater would still allow a 


marksman to score a bull’s eye, will 
make a difference of billions of miles in 
the calculation. 

Beyond our Grasp. 

The speed of our own sun is about 
20,000 miles an hour, according to the 
late Astronomer Royal of Ireland, Sir 
Robert Ball, to whose delightful popular 
lectures many students, including the 
present writer, mainly owe their interest 
in the stars. Yet the orbs in the locality 
towards which we are moving are so 
distant that it will take us over a million 
years to get there ; and perhaps during 
that million years the stars which are 
there now will have moved farther away 
again or have spread out sideways. The 
whole material universe is in motion. 
It is tempting to suppose that the whole 
makes up a gigantic system, all the 
mighty suns revolving round some 
central mass or point of force as yet un- 
discovered. But such speculation is 
premature. No such indications are 
found. The stars seem to be moving 
in various directions, without relation 
to each other ; though some relation 
there must certainly be. But it is be- 
yond our grasp at present. 

The fact of motion suggests the possi 
bility of collisions. And, though the 
heavenly bodies are mostly separated 
from each other by great gulfs of space, 
it is probable that collisions do occur 
fairly often. In 1876 Dr. Schmidt, 
of Athens, .saw a star in Cygnus which 
he had not seen there before. The 
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earlier* maps were consulted, and no 
star was marked there. It was evidently 
a new one. For a few days it was bright* 
about third magnitude — but In a fort- 
night it had become invisible to the 
naked eye, and very soon it dwindled 
to a minute telesco[*ic point. The 
spectroscope proved that the light 
came from masses of incandescent gas, 
and it seems probable that two dark 
bodies— of which there are many in the 
universe — had collided. Even if two 
small bodies like the earth were to 
collide, the heat generated would be 
quite sufficient to convert both into 
vapour. There have been several con- 
flagrations of this sort in the heavens in 
recent years. One inevitably wonders 
whether the dark bodies had a living 
freight on board. If so, the affair 
seems tragic, but no doubt it would be 
an instantaneous and painless end. 

Nebula. 

In several parts of the sky, masses 
of misty light which cannot be resolved 
into stars by even the strongest teles- 
cope, are visible. These are probably 
Solar Systems in the making. They 
are certainly huge masses of glowing 
gas, mostly invisible to the unaided eye. 
With a good telescope, several thousands 
of them can be seen, most of them 
discovered by the two Herschels — Sir 
William and Sir John, father and son. 
The Great Nebula in Orion can be 
made out by a keen eye, as a faint 
luminosity surrounding one of the 


smaller stars just below the three which 
form the belt. Its area, as telescopi- 
cally seen, is two or three times as great 
as that of the full moon. This indicates 
gigantic size. Imagine a globe whose 
diameter is that of the earth’s orbit— 
i86,ooo,ocx) miles. It can be demon- 
strated that a million such globes rolled 
into one, would not equal the great 
nebula in bulk. 

In other nebulae, part of the gas has 
become condensed into myriads of 
bright points, just visible in the teles- 
cope. These are new-born suns, each 
of which probably has or will have its 
retinue of planets. The fact of nebulae 
being visible in different stages, from 
large and homogeneous to small and 
becoming starred, indicates that this is 
probably the mode of origination of all 
the heavetfly bodies. This theory is the 
Nebular Hypothesis. As to the dis- 
tance of the nebulae, it seems beyond 
our powei^ to discover. We can only 
make some sort of estimate of the 
minimum. And there is reason to believe 
that the distance is such that though 
light travels at 186,000 miles a second, 
the light from the nebulae requires not 
minutes or hours or days or years to 
reach us, but centuries. The mind is 
unable to represent to itself such stu- 
pendous distances, but the figures at 
least give us some notion of the magni- 
tude of the universe. Tennyson’s 
brother, afflicted with excessive shyness, 
was in the habit of “thinking of the 
fixed stars ” when he entered a 
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drawingroom. It helped him to see our 
little human affairs in proper perspec- 
tive, and to feel that it did not matter 
much whether he looked a fool or not. 
So astronomy has its uses even apart 
from navigation, in regard to which it is 
chiefly important to a maritime nation 
like our own. And it is pleasant to 
remember that the greatest man in tlie 
history of the subject — Newton — was an 
Englishman, and that his greatness was 


recognised in his own time. One of 
the next greatest — Kepler — was a Ger- 
man ; and his country starved him. 
We are in the habit of belittling our- 
selves and taking Germany as pre- 
eminent in science — and in many ways' 
it is so— but we perhaps overdo it. We 
have no reason to be ashamed of our 
record in astronomy and of the way 
we have treated the pioneers and genius- 
es in that great science. 


THE SONG OF MORNING. 

I WOKE from sleep at dawning yesterinorn, 

When waves of glory filled the summer sky, 
And birds were singing from the hedge of thorn 
Beside a stream of water running by. 

Up rose the sun, and upward swelled the song. 

It seemed as if all joyous things of earth 
With dew-besprinkled flowers, and grasses long, 
Gave to Jhe morn the first-ftuits of their birth. 

The friendly sparrows twittered in the eaves, 

And from afar I heard a thrilling note 
Uprising from the beech-grove decked with leaves, 
And knew the music of that golden throat. 

It was the merle, companion of the hours 
When winter tore the sweetness from the land. 
Who trembling came, fear-driven by the showers. 
And took the bounty from an outstretched hand. 
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Now hope triumphant moves tlTe soul elate, 

And love leads forth the song of thankful praise, 
Till, wearied singing to his brooding mate, 

The songster in the brook his thirst allays. 

The daisies ope their petals to the sun, 

While Nature breathes her message on the air, 
The message of a perfect day begun. 

And all the myriad joys awaiting there. 

Oh, wearied ones, who stand with death apart, 

Here lies the balm of healing in the strife. 

Lay down the grief that chills the stricken heart, 
And hear the beat of God’s abundant life. 

Gilbert Rae. 


contact with the jungle, may live in 
SNAKES IN INDIA. many an Indian district for months 

without so much as seeing or even hear- 
By SnELLAND Bradley, Author of ing of a snake. Living for the most 
Adventures of an A. D. (7., An Arne- part in houses well raised above ground- 
rican Girl in India, &c, level on brick or stone plinths, and set 

in the midst of gardens or compounds 
People who have never been in India, kept clear of jungle, it is rarely that a 
and who believe that residents out here European is bitten by a snake. On the 
go in hourly dread of snakes, are as other hand, some districts are particu- 
lar from the truth as the globe-trotter larly snaky, and it is a common occur- 
who, never setting eyes on a snake rence, especially in the rains when they 
throughout a cold weather tour along are washed out of their hiding-places, 
the beaten track, jumps to the conclu- for snakes to be found in one’s garden, 
sion that snakes are mostly a myth, or more rarely at close quarters in the 
The average Englishman in India, house itself Thatched roofs, especially 
apart from the forest official and others if old and dilapidated, provide them with 
whose work brings them into close most desirable quarters, and in^ sorpe 
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of the dak bungalows in out-of-the-way 
places where they are seldom used 
snakes congregate in numbers. It Is 
not conducive to that unruffled frame 
of mind so necessary to the real enjoy- 
ment of a meal to have a snake drop 
unexpectedly from the roof on to the 
centre of the dining-table, and to know 
that another may follow at any moment. 
Neither is it altogetlier calculated to 
encourage one to linger in one’s bath 
suddenly to spot a krait dangling uncer- 
tainly in the thatch ceiling overhead. 
One is also inclined to resent being 
taken at a disadvantage when a Russell’s 
viper, one of the most deadly of all the 
trfce, drops out of the sleeve of one’s 
dressing-gown as one goes to put it on 
in the morning. It is something of a 
shock to the strongest nerves to step 
suddenly upon a snake and to feel that 
you have been bitten, even through you 
do discover later on, some time after 
you have given yourself up for dead, 
that the snake had luckily bitten you 
right on your biggest and toughest corn, 
through which the poison could not 
penetrate. Yet all these things have 
been known to happen, mo.st of them 
many times. 

The Indian unfortunately is by no 
means so immune from snake-bite as 
the European, and every year snakes 
lay a heavy toll on human life among 
the poorer classes. The enormous areas 
of waste and jungle lands that remain 
in most Indian districts provide ample 
breeding-grounds, and the Indian ryot. 


living often in mud-walled, thatched- 
roof huts, round which the rankest 
vegetation is allowed to grow uncheck- 
ed, falls a frequent prey to snake-bite. 
Last year in one district in Bengal* 
alone 555 cases of deaths from snake- 
bite were recorded, 45 10 being recorded 
for the whole province ; and though, as 
one old official report that I came 
acro.ss recently explained, ‘mortality 
from snake-bite doubtless covers a 
multitude of sins,’ being a convenient 
fiction to account for the death of an 
undesirable relative or neighbour, the 
great majority of reported cases are 
doubtless true. 

Amongst this same file of correspon- 
dence I found an interesting account of 
efforts made by Government to exter- 
minate poisonous snakes in days gone 
by. Apart from the point of view of 
snakes, it is interesting as showing the 
watchful care of a paternal Government 
and the varied duties expected of a 
district magistrate. In 1858 the magis- 
trate of a certain district drew the 
attention of Government to the heavy 
mortality from snake-bite, and asked 
permission to offer a reward of four 
annas for every snake brought in, dead 
or alive. Government sanctioned the 
proposal, but with the provi.so that, in 
order to prevent fraud, the district 
magistrate should himself see the 
snakes’ heads cut off and the reward 
paid. Within a few months 7846 snakes 
had been brought in, involving an 
expenditure of 1961 rupees 8 annas. 
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This a careful Government seemed to 
consider too great a price to pay for 
the extermination of reptiles, and the 
reward was promptly reduced to two 
annas. But it was soon seen to be a 
case of economy overreaching itself, 
the magistrate somewhat sarcastically 
reporting that 'there were few persons 
in his district willing to risk their lives 
to bring in a live snake for two annas.* 
By i86i the number of snakes brought 
in had dwindled to eight, involving an 
expenditure of only one rupee for the 
whole year, and Government, if its 
efforts were not to be rendered futile, 
was forced to raise the reward again to 
four annas. The result was astonishing. 
The district magistrate who had strong- 
ly urged the increased reward reported 
on 14th July 1862, with evident satis- 
faction at the success of his efforts, 
that forty-seven snakes had been 
• brought in on one day, and seventy on 
another. Only seven days later, how- 
ever, the magistrate was plainly a trifle 
overcome by his own success. ‘Ninety- 
seven snakes,* he wrote, ‘were brought 
in on Saturday, and 1 18 to-day,* and 
the duty of superintending their decapi- 
tation had become so burdensome that 
he applied to Government for permis- 
sion to depute some other officer to 
perform the task. Attending 118 exe- 
cutions a day was materially encroach- 
ing on his more onerous duties. But a 
careful Government, doubtless a little 
alarmed again at the expense involved, 
refused this seemingly reasonable 


request. No eye but the magistrate’s 
own could be trusted to see that the 
snakes were alive when brought in, and 
were properly beheaded, so that they 
might not be produced again to claim 
the reward. Those months of the year 
1862 were decidedly bad times for 
snakes. From 29th May to 14th Oc- 
tober no fewer than 18,423 snakes were 
reported to have been brought in, mak- 
ing an average of over 100 snakes a 
day; while from 15th October to 7th 
December the number increased to 
26,029, giving an average of 463^ a day. 
These figures, when reported, at once 
put a watchful Government on the alert. 
How was it to be accounted for that 
more snakes were being caught in the 
cold weather, when snakes are supposed 
to disappear, than during the rains, 
which is pre-eminently the snaky season 
of the year ? The magistrate was asked 
to submit an explanation of this sur- 
prising circumstance without delay. 
The much harassed magistrate, seeking 
for a reason, ascribed the increase to the 
increased expertness of the snake- 
catchers, and the larger number of 
persons who had abandoned their occu- 
pations and taken to this comparatively 
lucrative mode of obtaining a livelihood.’ 
This explanation, however. Government 
did not consider wholly satisfactory, 
expressing grave doubts a^ to whether 
all the snakes paid for had really been 
poisonous ones ; to which the magistrate 
rejoined with some warmth that he 
had exercised the greatest possible 
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discrimination, and that 40,000 rupees 
would not have paid for all the snakes 
brought before him had the non-poison- 
ous ones not been rigorously excluded. 

In spite of the heavy mortality they 
occasion, it is astonishing with what 
superstitious reverence snakes, especially 
cobras, are regarded in many parts of 
India. So far from killing the snakes 
that take refuge in their houses, many 
of the poorer and more ignorant people 
afford them shelter and food, apparently 
fearless of consequences. Others, 
though not going the length of showing 
them hospitality, will carefully catch 
them, and taking them out to the jungle, 
let them loose again. The cobra figures, 
always as an object of respect, in many 
an Indian legend and folk tale. The 
Nagbansis, one of the many races that 
people the primitive land of Chota- 
Nagpur, connect the cobra with the 
origin of their race. Pundarika Nag, 
the great serpent, so they relate, trans- 
formed himself into human shape and 
won the hand of Parbati, the daughter 
of a high-caste Brahmin of Benares. 
But devoted as the couple were, there 
was one thing that detracted from the 
happiness of the bride. Pundarika’s 
assumption of the human form Wcas 
perfect, save for one thing. The double 
tongue of the serpent he was unable to 
disguise, and his wife discovering it, with 
true wifely curiosity, demanded to know 
the reason of this strange phenomenon. 
Much as she protested her love for him, 
Pundarika feared that he would lose her 


respect if the truth were known, and 
with deep insight into the feminine 
mind, he took her on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Jugernath at Puri by the 
sea to divert her thoughts. All went 
well so long as the novelty of the road 
and the attractions of the holy place 
lasted ; but on the return journey 
Parbati’s curiosity returned, and Pun- 
darika, goaded by her importunity, at 
last told her the truth. But no sooner 
had he told her than shame at the 
disclosure overcame him, and he jumped 
into a lake close by and disappeared, 
never to return again in human form. 
Parbati was grief-stricken at this un- 
anticipated result of her curiosity, and 
forsaking her new-born child, she threw 
herself, in a paroxysm of geief, into the 
lake into which her husband^s body had 
disappeared. The unfortunate infant 
thus deserted was not left long alone. 
A Brahmin passing by, carrying his 
idol the image of the sun, and stopping 
to drink by the side of the lake, was 
startled to see the child lying on the 
bank with a great hooded snake on 
guard over it. Terrified at the appari- 
tion, the Brahmin turned to run away, 
stooping as he did so to, pick up his idol. 
To his surprise, he was unable to lift it 
from the ground, so heavy had it sud- 
denly become. As he hesitated, over- 
come with fear, the snake spoke, an-^ 
nouncing itself as Pundarika Nag, who 
had returned to guard his deserted 
offspring. Relating IVis story to the 
Brahmin, he confided the infant to his 
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care, prophesying that the child would 
one day become the Raja of the country 
in which they then were, and directing 
that he should always be known as the 
snake-crowned Raja. It is from this 
child that the Nagbansi family claim 
descent, and they arc said to wear their 
turbans so wound round their heads as 
to present the appearance of a snake 
with the head protruding in front. The 
crest of the family is a cobra with a 
human face under its expanded hood. 
Though the serpent in the legend re- 
presents the Devil, to be able to claim 
relationship with him is considered a 
very ancient and hotiourable connection. 

Not long since the Zoological Gardens 
were in need of a fresh supply of snakes, 
and I promised to do my best to procure 
some for them. A list of those especi- 
ally required was sent to me, ranging 
from the non-poison us betachra (the 
(tree-snake) ,and the dhamin (the rat- 
snake), for which four annas only were 
offered, to the deadly sankhamuti (the 
krait) and the chandtabora (the RusscUVs 
viper), which were valued at one rupee ; 
but 1 was given a sort of roving com- 
mission to collect as many snakes as 
could be obtained. I rather wondered 
as I read the letter whether the authori- 
ties at the Zoo remembered tliat my 
district was something over three thou- 
sand square miles in extent, and I 
luckily refrained from letting the demand 
for snakes be issued over the whole of 
it. Fearing that my experience might 
be somewhat like that of my predecessor, 


who had been so overwhelmed by the 
supply of snakes that his offers of 
reward had produced, I sent out only 
to a few selected loc^alities, notifying by 
beat of drum that snakes brought in to 
me on a certain date about a month 
hence would be paid for at fixed rate. 
I also wrote to three of the leading 
zamindars of the district, asking if they 
could provide any from their estates. 
Two replied, promissing a supply, but 
the third was doubtful. ‘As there is no 
such man within my zamindary as can 
catch the living snake,’ hi^ wrote, ‘1 
think it will be difficult for me to supply 
specimens of varieties of snakes in time. 
However, I will try to look after a man 
who can Catch the living snake, and to 
supply in time some sorts of snakes.’ 

In the press of many other matters, 
I had quite lost count of the appointee^ 
day, and was astonished one morning, 
on going into my veranda, to find the 
compound invaded by a large crowd, 
squatting on its heels and. guarding 
innumerable little baskets grouped 
around it. The snake-catchers had 
arrived, my chaprasi informed me. 
There were already some fifty or sixty 
of them, and new recruits continued to 
add to the number. My appearance on 
the scene was the signal for a hasty 
advance, and a clamorous desire to 
exhibit their dangerous ;trophies. My 
little head-clerk, who arrived on the 
scene with the office file concerning 
them under his arm, and a bag of money 
in his hand wherewith to pay for them, 
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viewed the situation with obvious appre- 
hensions. ‘Sir/ he said, looking at me 
solemnly, ‘I beg to be excused, but I 
have no acquaintance with the habits 
of snakes. I fear much there will be 
difficulty in controlling so many of such 
poisonous character.* 

‘It will be your duty/ I replied, 
regarding him with the same solemnity, 
and irresistibly led to imitate his manner 
‘personally to examine each snake, 
compare it with the description in the 
list, and pay for it accordingly on the 
spot’ 

After that it seemed to be a case of 
snakes everywhere. Restraining the 
impatience of the snake-catchers to 
exhibit their specimens, we seated them 
on the ground considerable distances 
apart, and warily I and my little head- 
clerk went amongst them to inspect 
what they had brought. A few of them 
had come in quite long distances with 
only one snake of the value of four 
annas; but most of them were the 
proud possessors of several, and some 
eventually went away with what to 
them was considerable wealth. About 
half the snakes were cobras, but of 
these the variety seemed infinite^ varying 
in colour from the darkest olive or black, 
with a wonderful purple iridescence, to 
a pale chocolate, fawn, or yellow. Vari- 
ous as they appeared, however, the 
snake-catchers divided them only into 
two classes — those with spectacle-like 
marks on the hood, which were known 
as gokAuras, and those without, called 


keutias. One^ a splendid specimen 
some five feet long, was a glorious 
reddish-brown, shading near the hood 
into a brilliant orange. The Russell’s 
vipers, smaller, but no less deadly, were 
a light chocolate-brown, with three series 
of large, black, white-edged rings down 
the back. To these the .slender, brilliant 
green tree-snakes formed a striking 
contrast. 

The snake-catchers were full of in- 
formation. Cobras and Russell’s vipers, 
it appears, can bite one another with 
impunity, but almost every other snake 
succumbs to the bite of either of them. 
A fowl bitten by a Russell's viper Is 
said to die in thirty-five second.s, a dog 
in from seven minutes to several hours, 
a cat (in spite of her nine lives) in 
fifty-seven minutes, and a horse in 
eleven and a half hours. The most 
astonishing piece of information given 
me was that the hooded snakes were 
all females and poisonou.s, while the 
males were all hood less and innocuous. 
I am bound to add, however, that an 
expert on snakes has since informed 
me that much of the information given 
to me with such confidence by tho.se 
snake-catchers must not be wholly relied 
upon. 

The skilful manner in which the men 
handled the snakes was marvellous. In 
spite of the openly expressed fears of 
my little head-clerk and my own secret 
mi.sgivings, they seemed to have them 
under perfect control. Though the 
poison had doubtless been extracted 
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from most of them, they hissed and 
struck with their venomous-looking fangs 
as the men cleverly caught and held 
them, proudly displaying their size and 
beauty. All were carefully paid for 
and listed in my presence ; but unfortun- 
ately other duties called me away, and 
1 was not present to see them-packed 
up in the boxes specially made to re- 
ceive them. Later in the day the head- 
clerk told me, with an obvious sigh of 
relief, that they had all been packed 
and despatched. It was only then I 
learned that the boxes prepared had 
run short, and that seventy-four snakes 
had, therefore, been packed in the last 
two boxes. When I remembered the 
size of the boxes, my sympathies for the 
first time went out to those unfortunate 
snakes. The Black Hole of Calcutta 
must have been nothing to it. I up- 
braided my little head-clerk, but his 
desire to have those poisonous snakes 


safely boxed and despatched and off his 
hands seemed to have extinguished any 
humanitarian instinct he may have had. 
*Sir, it was necessary to dispose of them,’ 
the much-worried little man gravely 
replied to my expostulations; *the snake- 
catchers had been paid, and being desir- 
ous of going away, even threatened to 
let loose their snakes if I did not take 
delivery.’ Yet how they got so many 
into those two small boxes I cannot 
imagine. I feel that the end of this 
story ought to be that when the box 
arrived at the Zoo only one very large 
fat snake was found inside. But truth 
compels a less picturesque though al- 
most as disistrous an ending. Only 
twelve of those unhappy snakes had 
survived the journey. 
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* 1 * 1^9 9 HtarHFH BFHFCHSt HB CHttHBCHHB- 
fHlH 9 Htl 9 HBCB irHHTfHtHH, “ HlBfH CH 
CtFt BFHTtB HCBH HFt, a=Ft bFHTCB HItB 
CH HI BtCH BFHI H 9 ,— fBB CH BfiF ClttHl HCH T 
CHtt HtFIH BFI»r !>, BFHFflt HBCB tH CHFt 
BfHHF ^ttl BH 1 aB fHrtFCn HfHFFF CBfHWt 
BFHHFm BHItHtB HFB Bf 9 tB *FttHH I 

fBffHH «^tHi BtHtCHS CHIB BBtl f^H 
BFlCHTtHH «#«Fft*I CH, CHtt HtlH HBI fB | 





in I ] 

^CT» 'Jt^i- 

«tiTfii*» I cnt ’I’ll 

“^11*1’’ wfn ctti»n»nfw citwi m 

fRIflJl-nf 5 il^l fsit^ <81111 

I f»f!| ifUlffW, «tfe ’in Clti> Mil 

'BffI It« f'SlI tfw I «U14 cn 
68«.^1?, «111 ^Wta ftl* *115 i 

811 «»IW Itll lf«I*\t8, 811tl <*«» 111 I iw 

Cl ’ll l«lt^ %f58, 4 811 <1 1181 lit I t88 
1« llKfel f8 T 411 «IC18 f*fll 81tCli, 8W- 
111 llltl 111 i 8tll 1*^< tllllfll, 811118 
181|C8 itCl 14a 81181 men Itqi alll 

8fic« n I cm 91 1 ‘cifi, iif«‘ f«« 'Still 

in C811 ®llfl 111 I 198 lCT8fel 8lt I 

8lin fSl ll-tlrtll iw 11 ilefinilion ti8l1 
in 11 I 8tl 8111 f8 an, Cl 811 118 111 111 I 

cm 8111 8ti6i 11 8fm ricitii fiiii^ iw } 

8111 Murray! 1118^18 IW •, 8ll1 lllflClCll 
fill’ll ICl i 8111 ’lf!8 caiW! ^8tlt!, 81(^5 
fllf8 11 Itm f»lf*tll cim^llcn 8lfei81 ICl I 
11—18 I 1111 9faH8 Shi 8C!, lt'8C8 fll%- 
Clll 11 (1918^1 11 an i 1111 ClCll 81H8 
sub-normal iSl« I'uver point 4 CH, 

888811 151 811 ifm 411! mill 1[C1 ; 
41t 8f'1^8Uir« llll! 4f88 ffl 11, 411 48^1 
C1U81 ^1 5S1, 8tin tlf?! Ill, 8tin H8:- 
’l.M! fiaj«l»ll«1 Ssjlfl ?8Jlfl 8tl8 mil fill 
^tllflltl 'J[»|f88 11 fllll llfl, 11!{ltlC8 

filiSr CIS, 8nn it'^’ii^cas ifsBs cis, 
8H1S i« I 

8111! n cilfe 18 T 1111 li^ IS, 8lllS 
Cllfe I 11«fl8, Cllfes 48fel-fifiFi CB^lfl ilfisi 
C18S1 Hi *1181 Settlement 8f81U!! 1188 
81111 I fllllCT! HIHS 811S1 ri8lflf!C8 Cflfe 
} fll iSlfuiflfiS 8llH§SfBfn 81181 


>» 

8118 18 1 , 8C1, C811 C811 11?{CH ’11W 411 
48fel 48^1 flf^l 111 1H8, 1111 Cl'iwt 
811S1 8118115, 4^ fltllll iflSI c8fl— ClSl 
Cllfellt8! 11?1C8 cm 188 8Clf!8Cl 4t 
!<tl 8#1 8f!t8 IS, C11& 18« CSllS 81*111! 
«t1 4S Cflfe ^Itfl alll 81511 11C8 818- 
4lf8*1 Will 8C! I 41*1 8118 18 8ltl, 

mil 811111811 standaid ll|ims 881 'I'lStl 
48 8^188 1! 11 ; 188 11515 81581 C8ll 

mi’ll! 1« C »58 ll«5n ^1*111 •,— CiritlS 111 
1!,' 8^118 8f*1 C811 8l!!l I 4»*1 

1818 C816 18 11*15, 18 1? 18 ifll, 11 815 
C811 ijasi 1111 8f8fl« 8f!!, «lt551 *llS 11 I 
8111! 411 C8lfe 188 cm 118, ifl! t««5 
llf« CiniS’ ll'^l «lllC8 8« «»1in %ltl8 
881 S8! I 

«1S iflSlfe C%lSl8Cllt 1<?C1181 II- 
S'? CllS 818 15 I 8fl8H 18 1^8 

1518 115118 818 «Hn It l'?^8, 111- 

efes lfl« 8111! 48^1 81118 llfll IlC^ I 

iiic^! cm 4851114 C8ari8 8n iit8i 

8lllt 8111! 4111 ; Cll5 1C88 C81lS 485l 
C8ari8 81! 1181 5iS I 8*1 cm 4861 !8 
’81*181 8U51 '*I’hIS 8 15, C816 18« C8ia!S 
4816 C8arl8 8l! 8185 ifssi fl8ll 818 
8C5 I Cfl5 18 18 ®1«U15 8Jtf!Cl6 8161 
1« I 111C5 8 8lin 4861 8518 Cl 11^81, 
CltSlCl « %*(8tll8 ClS 11<8J I 86linH5f‘l 
SifHBfia 8’!'®! 8f!51 Cll 8f4t8 11C51 ItS 
f88_Cl5 fllll 5f!Ca! 48 4861 8tl H51 
48 4861 C516 18 ri8 iflltS lltll H5UH 
C*rt51"l^ ISSIH I 11118>!ll 411 48 486| 
"Cr® Hill, 1111 81115 5f5l45 8l<ir!C«tlC8 
Cll > 111681^165 18 -16 41811 8f551 C15 1 
f55fici5 C511 1181 ikll 41lS 486 i 8l8 8f!5l 



^W«t, I 




«tPJ c>l^ ^IWSW istltt »i«rt«TI CTIS) 
fit'? 5 4tcirn »iv'r "»ti 

f5 1 c»i5» Titt«ni *ftf^in <«> 

•ISW ■®t?i 'St^ts 

city’ll c»i»tiwi ‘'A’)' c^fw 

«t«n — cbP? ‘>t3i I 

*n I LoiififcllMW *lf»Hltfs»~ 

"Art is I'lt^i!, anti time is fleetin','" 

iIRsrtll H»WW 

>1^ fflC^ fl«t'(t<ri 4f 

'iilfe«*t aUfti m'ar «(t?c« aiMl'Bss 

I 'Bt^ >i|^?l C^llSt ■*’11 ’1(»n« Btt* I 

'antaiw *itfH?i 

^♦iff « ’*fflc»i »i1'8t? ^Bita *trtT *191- 

^t*l '*twf<« *ltC9 •, "BUI '«It5 ^ 
^•n cwiifet »«? I ^tmii <», 1^* 
w •life- 1 

^t*l^t?1 ’ifw CW*I, BtBl *0? 

4B^I flM. t't •tlJ^IlWS CTCI, *119 *ITB1- 

C?« CWtlt ^1 CBS?, »(»f5 91 ^Sflr95 

*|t«i 4<»j;i C*f*1T9*I Bl- 

IKl I 9W C»l«n siHSt? 4 BB BIB -«b| C9*I 

BtatB «B^ 1 BBBa 9^lB«s?-~ 

’SJsflfB ^^tB9 CBt*? nf^tBSlts? >lt*ll sflil, 
sflB^ >?W9— BlBBtCB I '5,fs( BWCB 

9>1, BH <11 ■ Btt® BtBiCB '^sflf'B 9W i 
CBWB BUt* stWI -, B19 <«* BIIbB BIW 


BtBI ^iril ; BtBl «t»l B»!. BW 'BtTI 

Jew I *ra'49 fSfWH BitB B9 ; '8*1’? 

^191-^TBs? r^'r^BI CB*I ; fs?W BlfsiB 

!?1 I *?f9tB 9WS?, »11istt<H 1 r9n?-fs?W«I 

s?1 BtrBW fB nBT» BtlB I BUB CBlsOCWH 
fBCTtCffl BUI I ^ 5?lt, f Slit— H9 <flBtBt9 I 
4fB B9B9 BUI ! B9«t »P^CS?li <«BtB 

Bfw 5?i ! trtT«rf cut, ftntu 

CS?^—fB f9Cf TB I 

BUtfel fB BtCS?i? 1 BIU91 4US? *lt9 
UCUI UlfBCB UtfBrBrBStl ; BfU9l <UU*? UtB- 
Ul® CBBAUtB *tU99 sit<ilnrW9 ufw f^fWBI 
♦tlBltCB ^U:(B Btstff ; <«Ui? f9’t>(fU9Bt9 «tB 
«?ts?1W9 IJ1!11?»1 HfUBWa BtW UIW 

'Sfful Ui9H U« B^BtCB ! <« HUB sflBl BtfunTlCB 
BtB-f Bf9W CB BBKbI BtfflBl UC? } ?|fB*1 
BB1 B« stj I BBBttisI fsiB CBlU Bf»IC« UtCB, 
fB« fBUUIHlBB BtfBBI '‘lUBt B'BBI Bt^ I 
TlBBtl CB1BT9 f91,B BIUBlStlB 

BBS? J»9i BT-tBIB si^9li?>fS|B B^CB s?1 1 ««| 
CBIBI *Ufi>J stl ^rBBl? BB CBIB flWW <1IB? 
BBB fBBiB BtWCf I BtfB bN (B— 

“BB CBtBt*l'BtB BTB Cs?5C9 B«? ! CBtB? CBtUi, 
BB CBlWir’ 

BBtUB BtfBrwjBBBBt, B1B1B ^'#t?l Ca?%a 
Bt< ClBBl UT'Sl BtffBCB C*ftfSBllB, BtUsittBaB 
^BrtlB »141B1 BtBI fMBIl?,— BtBtB CBfIBBIlWB 
! 

^BBBB C»l*? I 



»iwji ] t 


?tstajrtOT3 I 

( JifiTBT «rf*niCTi-*Tnri i ) 

I 'St^ 

«v c*il ftw »itca rt 4rt 
«rfs» 

^Tt»lH >ii^f?s| ^lf^«tfl»l ’I'lH c»it»- 

6lf^?1 fluffs*! I c^ C^tn’I’II 

•* tn ^«*t 5tC«t« f«'B? 

«?5t fwf?*l, "Sill f«'B4 5f«tfl|»I I 

C>|t?<1 St’lt’lWif 9f5t? ••fei 16Tt?l1 ^»C*H <J3* 

•*,— f^*i ’tcu starts ‘I?: '*tr«iT« 

m i|f<ifa»i sprat's a«atfa*f, 

fs«’( fliifa ^ac'5 i c>i5 tcoi 

ait«ii>iw(Cfa ^fl^i® 4a8t ’ifaj t*iRa« 
a^»i ca *<ai>i’ac«a «l5f»i« ’afaai 

ai §»ii»Ri >« ^f'vw I 
>*t 13 ^14)81 ai4»ita ’"itaitPaa 
<44 4t*iia'eii « 4if«ra4T«a N««1 ai{*i i 
*^4Ta faaali® atw ntias^ *)1 1 
^wtatwi 4at»ir 44>ii na 

trttt4 41 »itt5i j(C4a "ifa® at4i at^i afw 
f4fasi 4JW f4f4 ajiisia « awta 
f®i4 if®jif<r ‘t4f®’ 

W4ja^ I 4«>iia «lt<4l, S»tt>141, wfa* 

4 ifaa »\t3 C444 al^ce ww » 

nVW 41 I'ersonal Gudl4 314WC4 
C44»i fsiatata 4tC4 4114 ^fai® S’lwi C4«ii 
'ttftc4 44ta4«(*winf4ai 4*jtf*f*it4i «tw 
41441 4fitl« 4*n 4^*11 31441^4 1444fr4 

C<r41 414 41414 f44?tll 4f4 *t4j« <4l 
IW# 4414 44M *ttf*l4 llatlf I '*144 4 


fW^44tl44 34P|4lC4a 4r44 «1#l4 f444r 4t4- 
f44Jit4 4 li44T4J|44 «4a44«?tt4a C414 41<4I 
41$ I f41 15^4 414 4$C4 34441144 <4414 
41C4 C414 94 C444 Wl4t' 4 4Kf4t44 4l4 
f1f44l 4H4 4 4W4 4114 •if®*! 4l$ ^4t<144 
414 4 •«44?fl 34< 4H4 4 ^441(414 1114 341- 
4«fl4<|fil ^44l41»lir4t414 C^liH 4lf®41 tf4- 
411414 ^$313 3141 4f4l4 irtfl*! I 

4414 414514 C414 44, 41144 C*I14 C4$l I 
41$ smitlfa C444 S.W «lf44l4l4 ^4$^ 

S41444141 4l^4l4l4t*f4 31141 4$»I 41 41$ faf 
^4'l4 414 4$C4 ^14'® ^faal 4l4*t$I44l4 

34t*l4t44fit >14H«I4$ ISHallCl 4$»I I 

■344 344 344411® ‘r®f4’, ‘C4’ 41 ‘C4$’ 
>«$ac3 3(4t4«TC4 3144 StR4 4$4, 344 4$14 
‘'g,r4’ 4f»141 111414 4f94 «f4l44«l4l 4H® 

4$'1 I 414 411414 4144 f44l4t4 34 4t4 

41414 4$C44 I 4141 ^Jlia 4*41 444'8 fHI- 
4It44 f44l44®t9 4134 *l$t« 3U4 41 I 4f44 
l4f$ 9$C®W 4r8« 441, 4f4- 

4>41, 44314 «34t4 441 I 

The poet’s eye in a fine (ren/.y rullinj^ 

Doth {jlance from heaven to earth, from 

earth to Heaven. 
.And as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, tin; poct’.s 

pen 

Turns them to shapes and gives to airy 

nothings 

A local iiabitatioii and .a name. 

®1S ®«4®1t44 34i44lt® ®3tfl3l4 3144 
4<44W 3\44ll31 41444^1 

4.f«1 4l4®1< 4$4U44 I '344 4 C44 

41144 344ifl4 ^IC® $$ 6lf48l 44l« ^^4 
4f4t4 31^44*1 3144 CirflC4 3t$t34 I 
334f4l4 4»f4l 3tf««tf4 
>1 3$ 44 >*$ 411 3$ 114414 

f41tr4f4 m 414 C4f3t4 41 314 I 







^nr c*it» <ww 'bi sitf? •tw, 

^1 f <«t sit^, fB I 

< I 'iint« Pi'<i«nn ntfl »ic«n ’im*? 

B1W| I 

wfwii *iti, ’»« 

«ni I 

« I - *IW ^9 CH199 nfwsi «aw« I 

’HI* 9t*J *t9 f** if*! rH**9 I 
ftt «f* 9® Ht91, f*9l r<f91 HtTI, 

*t9 IH CBM *LW 9tt9 ^t*9 I 
9tS lf9 1*, ’I’V'* 

*’H, 199 *W99 I 
^9!<J19 919919 «1H 9* 'Hf®9t9, 
t99lHt 9(«)t9 49, HC'BK^ U<6^ 1 
^f«f9« 9<ll«9if«l C49*I i-imil#!-* t4^| 
HtWtH a*f999# 991'8'a *l{« 9H S— 

> I 9B9.«re^9 9191 *C9 f* 919 
. BltHtH ^1919 H19 »11?« f99 C4t91« I 
49H *t>l tHpl f9*t{9H 9tH) fHfH, 

91*1 f* 9f»ll9 4119 HH ^U9 Hlff »tl9 I 
9*f*l 519 fFst9 919 fBC"® 

f5*9 «t919 

*111199 99K "1H, 9lWl99 f99l1 «t9, 

Htf9 4119 *9* 4*119 I 
9 I C99 91*9-*l9-9t9l9 WHHI ; 

919 91 99919 ^99 999 91991 I 
C99 «9 919919, 99 99 ’9(«9l9 
95WW Hf** 919 919191 I 
f9rt19 91*19 CH9, ^ifi^H ^119 CiH, 
49C91 16*9 9191 91 I 

9119^9 919 19191 199 I ««99 ff* 9^1*9 
999119 *f99 919 1*99 *1 9 611951 19191 91*, I 
>1 <«f* 4 *919 191*1, f* f9 19f9 4 ! 

^If* 1911 919 *rt9 999919 
C«9.499 49f99 9ftr9 I 


9911 1*1991 91191 irit 
f* 99 1*19111 fll 49119 ? 

119 411*1 91 91 'g.fl, r* 9f99 
1111 r*| mi 99, 9*r9 9* 11 911‘ I 
^1 Itf^l 9l ’*f 699 1*1919 I 

1*191 1191419 *919 r* 911* 919119, 

19 Tit* f95f9 19 fift 9*99 llffl I 
« I 141919 11919 *1119 
*19*19919 ^99 
Hlfl 4991 419 I 

B ! ^ffl *191919 *1911 *1911 i 
699*f1 tlfl 9919-919 11 1 
t i l[f9 f*l91 f’9*1 *191119 

(9 191tf9 19 9^9 19111 I 
919 9tl* yitf 11*91 I 

f*l 31* 9111*1 >a4 ^I*t*l9 4ft*l 

*919*1*1 9111* 9ll»*, *99*11 1111* 

4*5| 99*1 *11 W I 11919119 91191 3*9^* * 
4tlft9 9l99tf4* 9<^t* 911* 9lf*1*« 4*5l 
44 4tt*l flfw l4ll 19 '*116*11911 919*9^9 
3**111 919 919 1919 fll99 UlltH *1*19 11 
111*19 919 4(194 91191*9 *ri91 111*9 I 3* * 
19, ifl, f9l, *1*1 11 4'^t 4111111 9C9 
4(19 *l4ll9 9* fl* I F99 3*9^1* *111 911 I 
C9l«1199 3*99^1* ifl* gt*9 9199391 

949119 *9119 44 fil9l9 iftlllf 19 »9i8 *f9- 
9191 9 9 4(t6*t9 919*9191 *3919 *3*9 

919 I *514 4991* 9f9* \f%9l9*l9 3f* *9l 
l49l1f f*3 19 3*1, fl4», f91, *19^, 3^, 

9tl4*t, f9». 9111, 919 11 *19 C*19 4(91** 3116 
61*1 99 914 I ^99»1 91I9»f1 * 4*1* *\9 3* 
91^1*9 9191 .9fl* *19 * 999* <4t*I9 «1*19 
914, *9tf9 3*«99l5* **4l 911 91<*I 

9fl9Ul t 44 91194 113*19 4(l5l9 « *1319* 
*1inf3* 9<?1t*9 *11*1*1 I 







*R<m 3 

‘mw ^iif«i w’f ^rsjt^i?, 
'sti’i' ^n** ’Ji I '*rf5t5?CT« 

•usitw Ticff j?i^ 

^f«i ■ant'n^ s»^w«i 

c>i cifr ^n»« *^i, ^wnt 

I 

i>H«I?I t^W, 315- 

StWC'Jt’rtf? I^l«‘frr»ic*t5 fwisj at5IC'T5 
*)Wr5T't5t5M5 ’IW ^C*<’»'8^r5«^«ti-’5t*it. 
5^1, f51» >«’l»*l «»5«t5 'S ^5tW3 ^'^•115 

5i5l >I«J n»sil « 9*C« *ftC5 f=5Sf) I 5f55t1 

5hf3 ’Mfitf? «TfW ^tJ»I3 •It'* 
H5t»Hr '«1t'B *15 ¥15U*« a(5l5f5ft *f5r5 W 
SH. 35511 « r5tin5 §*15 *f«5Ht5 5H •ICS *1, 
*W* 1131 Itfel ill5,*t1* f5l»t5, *11* *5»l5it1 
iftl* 55 11 I *fV. 1^51? *51 I *fV 551 
lllCll *»t*15 5rl5l1t5 *55l5l*I'8 aif* 5?l* 
11t5 C551 ItIt'St? "Sll IllfV f5ll5 *C15 
5151 5lf55 ^8*5 51'8515 *15'9* f* ? 5l5 

*15** 51t* Cl 51* r** 515 51$ 815 5tv n® 
15^ fs|<15 51f* <it C515 55 *1**11*15 

*f5*1t1 fif*8 51*1^5 H1l8t5 I 

*f5*lfll«l5 551 §1t11ir5f5 851 *1**11- 
*15 «515 flf** C11185 *f5*1f58 558 1l55l1 
§1115118$ • 

■ f** 511*115 It* it* *1151 *t1*5lfi Ill- 
Ill 115l$t8 5(l5lf« f*11 C551 5I*J 

C1*1t15 1^%55 fl*$ C55t55tlC55 5l5 
8 5rcl5 *«5U1 **$1 5111 ff1 451 C1$ Wlt15 
J5*5lt1 4*fel r55in f** I 

«t1 5{$ «r81t55, 5jfr»11 « 15l$5l11, 

*Hfi* 5I#5l1t1 5t1 1155 1151 5lai, 815118 
iN5*111 15 I *11^1 *585*11 5t1 §158 

C8lfi *l«ft5 t551 4*1111 mi 1 111118 ^18*- 
j;i^ C8lfi r5*5l3^ '.111 §15111C51 H*- 


1K1 I C*51 Ititl 11* 51 *111 *111tl* 
**8lt5 8ir58 C5t1tf18l$ 1115 1155, 451 §1t1 
1*5 5rri1tt* ^18»8lC5 8lf58 *t5tf1 81$ 
§15 §15 I C511 5ttS 5'? Citfe 111, 5? 
Cllfe -llll*. 5? Cllfe C*t85 C5t$ 5®C15 811- 
811 §1lt5i55-f*1 51t1t§5 §15 Bf*t1 5* 
C11^ §«t5 4*> *1^*C5 1§t111t5t§ 5?51 5lf, 
?518 C1§*1 I 

fl^5 *51 1115lf5*1 51 5r553lf5 11**11 
*111111 *15, a|l1, H*1 8 1151 *15llft I 4t*1 
5l85it1 « §1lf5i *1t55 5l85»ri 8 Sllfli 
r5t1t5) 5$t8 11t1 r*1 I5"1l1fl *18 lit 
Witll *r5t5l^t I Cl *1t15 8V11 fl^fl8l55 
5$t8 §85lf5*15°\lto5 -ffl* C1§ 15t5»1t11 

$t*5 5C5I $it558lt* $1*11 *r551 ifvm 
*11^8 5lf*t81 I 81$ *l5t*$ 5f*f5tfi 111- 
S1 11115 8%51C* i:f5tl« 5$t1 §15 Wft15 1t11 
5lf5i5 CB151$C8 5$t5 I §15 *tit Cl 1518- 

5ir5% 4* ^t8«.11 §lflit51^ 115 8151 
*tflt8 5$C5 I 

81* 1lf*«* 5flC8t51 
81$ *11*1 8115lfi 
*11C5rlf5it 11 4t1tl*'ift I 
flfl *1t11 *1* 15t*t1 
*1t1t*1 §15 *555l§1 I 
*11*1**11*15 filit *1* •J*im ^13* 
flC*Bt 115 itf5 It'JI 15115 §1515 “5l5trif51 
*t55l5’' f* 5flt8tt1 cm I— 

“flfll f5l3n*1« 11, 5t*1, 45< 8t5l8t5l 
*m <0*11, fOBSl 451 *'5815 (inertia5) C5111- 
C5ftl5 ^11115, *15 C1$ It* 4$1« Bill C5, 
4* *f58l5 .*51C8H lf*«5 <0815 C1> CIIH- 
C51t15 03§* 8 fisll* i 4*$ *f58’l5 1t8J5 
If*i5 <51815 mfl'^ *11 5$t8 0t8J* 5P4111 
*t1 1§I* 4*$ filti *1$J *f«1l Hfltltf, 





¥^ 


C*I^ '*IC«J«|t »t»l tlW 

«f«w 5»fw) Screen t*it c*i 

<l¥t r*IW 'Btfl 4ft XfisrfW 4f9 

4lfB flCf C’^t C’^ 

4ft ts»ajff9i I c^iKifif 'Bt’it* 

■»9 fnC94 <Hf 91 f5»l fftftCfi 

(Eternityf) 9Cf f l»IS9«r«f»1% 91 ftft 

ff9W«[«l l” 

ft^ »»ift wtcsi9 «9fif 4f St >ref fNta i 

«>tw« ft»ft«*t« ftw, «i*t» «*t« «n?i, 

flfft’ltiws Wff99W C9 f 91 q^fff 9tlf 9tt 1 

9rtt ff N 9f»nnfH t— 

•HW f tfl ^ cww^^t 
9f«r 9f9« ^9fi9t»it I 
^Itft C9?f<tw 
f f9ft9 f 5 C9t*«»1lfn 
<t C9 f t*ft, W, R9, Otf, 

*lf»l ft’lt? 4WH9itt I 
f99*C*t 99 tlfl, 
f9iiK*f 9tf M trti, 

491 9(99iC*l 99 9« 

f t»n9rc*t f 19 4f>l I 

f99f 9l, (9949, %®tf9, f59f9*lt^, 

Irttf 9lf99l,— 9l4t 
4191911 C9tf *1 f99l>|l I 
>*)9I9 9W 391 f9f'1t99 f 91, C^Cft9 9lf9 I 
41919 549*1 9f *1 9l6 
9C9 9W1 991 f 1*11 I 
4tl 4f 119 ifftfClf— 

91 41919 4419 4H 
( 1.41919 Cf 9W 44C9 4191 1, 

^919911419 lif9 «919 ’ll! 99 4f* 

C9 99 ’flWC9 4f Cf U9 «1t9 
411 9114 91 Cf 1919 915 


41919 419 4149 4^9 
f 1C91 9fC9 I99tf9fl 
414 1 *fl5 •fust 4f 

99 CflWl9l C99ll9f9 

4Cft ’flS 49t «^1C5t 4f 941, 49lf9 49141 
C9l51l99 9», *fll5C9 4f 4919 94, 41919 4ft4 
4lf 919 5lt I ftV f99l 4lf 9t9 9491 9 

«99 C91919, 4tt «l>1t9 9f9l4Cl«— 

4919 4lf9 9l9 C4l9f9 
44 4t9l9 f ttf 419 fillfi 
• • * * 

4t4F tfff ^«9C4 9U9 9C9f4 1 
41919 919 541 C419 

94 ft 99 Cft^fl I 

9l9«t9tl91 4fvwl9l4 f9l9 9lf991 41^- 
919 4 5199 4U9 91C9 9« flft^ f^lft 
91 99a?r4 4RW 4tSlCf « 9f99t9 f C9 9lt I 
4C9t4 C9 4f» 44 «il95 « 999 9t91 ^^9Ul 
919 '5[991 9119141 419 91t I f9« ®5^4 9l94f99 
9C9J 4f4«9«9t99 9'tll9 9’t9, tf49t9, ffflft 
4 €9194149 4^«tf9999t99 991199 9t9ltl I 
4tt 131141 919 919 44 44St ^9 4H9 4 4C9I9 
9I41K 4f991 9[»lf44 9lC99 I 
4919 4lf9 If 9 919 
91199 9^9 691 99 C41t9 I 
1419191199 19 9t9ff , 

95^191 4919 9119 4119 I 
19 19 ^41 «9 91199 691 
919 119 1419 196119 ? 
f941 *115 54 1415 
C99191C5 9*^191 41C9 
C«t91, 91199 691 f 11 991 
fill 991 C911f 4119 I 
91199 99 94119 *119 
C9 19 f9l4 1419 r961Cl i 


4t9tl 
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P«1 Cll-P ^NtW 

rtcn Cftf ^f*I ’if’T 
^tw ’Jt? ^*tw I 
«tw»rfw 

*fW9 64£*ffl cwfts I 

cf H gffl 

c^ntf ca 

»i#fn»i ^ttf? 5«i 
^fir «it*it'5 »ttni ?« I 
*^<1 w 
tw ^ftr »if? HI 
«« cfifs <rvi,’it?n 
C^M I 

fF»£?i 
^r? »rf^c'8 ‘itfii 

?ilt» £’»£? 
flH »W •I’l I 

aJJltT »t»It<£^ C<(W I 

T 

'icj nw ittora *it»i ’ttftj’i I 
«it»m ?tiii CISC'S c»*t 
»IC<H ? 1 W) 'It’l ? 

*ttn^ "Bc*! >«»i e 
’tsfw ewe's *fl^ I 
3il5rn4t»itir '«c*i 

ncir "ffll Hi I 

vQHH HtCiS c«»i c^ 

fiHfBtC^ HI ifHH I 

HHH HHIJBW 

HP« HI ^Ci CHU 


'•W 'WHH HiHtH 

BtfsHi C^f« illlf 
feH ttil irtCB i 

^'Bs firta iin ^itCB i 

Bft? iHfCf Hfv ^fH CBlfiSirt?i 'BtH HHC^ 

cn HfVB CHtCB CB«H 

'BilC'B atti f*i'#« I 

intHfifl fffrttiH vifCH ' 5 »Htcir 
4 Bfftf BfW Btfil fHi 
«Sf£B I 

itHflHI'f il«I HCiJ Bar 'HttB I 

'«« 'BlHIHtl 
BHUnfifCi fHtfBCB I 

HH ' 5 jS Vtlft^it n»CH 
« HlfHH Hica ! 

fHBJ iwa ^tci, 'HfHCBB CHCH CHrt, 

« c'Bia 'ica fBBtHfi fnfa 
cwfHH Htia acH aiH « 

HCia HB HH afir a« 
at'Jca cHtc’tiB fHC '1 
WH «rH*n *(r<B aia 
aaca hi a«a Bt*r faca i 

^tacaa'BCH bch 
atH«f»tttwa fwfB 
'H'sa Baa atata HttiH i 

HH CBtata >«? ga can hi i 
^liff CHfHH Btl CBCa CWCH HI I 

Bca fa'fan ca atcaa Hi'S 

C»CH« fai Bl WTH HI I 

HH'^Cas HtHfC«BH (.a HI fHCf B'B ai CHtai, 

Bia CBlsi.HtIH HfHtC'BBTH.'Sla 

faca ita 'stca'a hhhi i 

HWiB Ht^atiHH ca HI wia HtB hihi 







•Itw 5t>l *t5 

^tWt5t«l I 

»iiwH r* *?l 
C<»nH fww lf'*\ 
w ^ta fi’in I 
*«in « ’lt*J«f*i 

•wi ^faai 'st^twa ^cai ><H5) 

a»tn ^^1 ^aiN CT «»tf%- 

wn ^w’f ’vfaaTf* i *iT(?t5» 

wWfl ^?«tv «r««a ww 

<«<rti faatfe "W fit ><a< c*i?i wttsia 
'•’ffel w fawtcs^a ’M •tt'sai *(c^ afiiitr? i 

« faww9 «nntufiwt«« ^ ’«if« 

>1^ C<fN£« •It^ 'S»t^1 

m iNfl'*Jtf«hr *tii •fitsf, eta'll « jprtfa 

a(<T<. afanafr I jpa !s»i[a ^ti«Fi 

a^ii 's’titsicas ^tawf tr«ft? citcisj, *ita<r 
*Wc’» «»iat»i*«tr«a ca »w ^f*iai f?c*i*i cn« 
afafi « arfst aiet's ^rta f^s sfc? i 
*ivfi ai §«araa »itas«Tfl «f»? catt’ia 

I ^r§i iNa 

info atcs *itM, '«Rj'a w afir wt«» « 
catiMa aa 'sta^ «c'»a JWa ^a fa«i- 
a«flwi aa« faiT#! jI— aa« caa, caati , 

. «»»fsiair^, t.ata, aa^at <«? '•a? faw, 

^ai t 

anaiaaf afacH-e am?, “^taii ai ^ca «ia 
cait«ai fa<tfa«aji" 

fai catai fiaa^fcaa ^«a'fca ai «if«- 
faaa^a «itarcaja tflwta iflfw’B cata 

aiataiaa ta*^ ataata caia aa ataiataa ata 
4 aati a»ai« atai ata i 

'Btt 5taiaatwa ataataaf«c« 4 Taan facia 
ftiaa at atfw® fafa att 4aa itai «vicaa 


«fv aw1c« cata»a ^aitatftwtaaai cata 
atapaa aat at* i twaat faata aaiafina 
afift^a ataii 4 faaca fia i 
ca »icaa wiaat^ tvai catcaa atai Mta 
atia awi a^c«a 4at «f'»acaa ifaa'S catcaa 
atai caa-Bta ati»t atcwa catc® ataat atai 
afac^a i aa's: atcaca 4C4? « a"li aKa«t 
4ftf« a?« I ata at^caa ftata “aaianar 
aaf» atacB aat5t«ata i" aat^ fawtacacfa? 
ai »Ba aiaa ^«a*'8t< aa i cata fawtaia ata 
ataata fat^ ^at aa Anto-^uRixestion ai 
Christian Science ; ca5i Ntatiiaata atftiaa 
fafaaafaai a"! i 4atcaa ^Ncatataai ai tftffai 
a aalca a 7 l 5 ^ ^a^rtRaa a» cataal iafaa 
a atafna ijtatcaa atasa aaai aa ai ataatcaatca 
aaa atataa at?, ai6tt<ta atat? ata aia i 
cnafca ^tiatata aita a ataai Wcatltaata 
aa faa afaat catalasta faat^ aaa ^ata 
acataa faa, a8itaaf%«.ata 
a<.aa atfw afaca a?a i aa.aa aa a aaaa 
4? ??8l aa 4 ata a caatcaa aaita*?faiaa 
caawtaa ??St sj^a aa i 

aa a aaaa atia ^^aa ataai atatwa aai- 
aa’tca acaaata itfata i ^aatc 4 Waafe ca 
fa aa^ ^aaita afaai caai at^ i aaat- 

l*rinciples of T.mtrasv^^ 

** Accordinff to the Ayurvedic System 
nf mftdiciiij four factors are essential for the 
successful treatment itf a disease. They 
ue called i They are physician, 

medicine, nurse and patient. The physician 
must be capable of inakiujj a correct diagnosis 
of his patient’s ailment, the medicine should 
bj appropriate and powerful, the nurse 
must be dutiful and the patient careful of 
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his health and possessed of f.iith in liis 
physician and successful treatment «»f the 
disease of tlvr soul, called or earthly 

siilTerin ^s. is, similarly dependent up n fn ir 
cssential fact<*rs. The patient is tlie 

man who, convince.l nf tin* existence of 
the disease which his overtaken iiirn, is 

aiixioui tu be cured ; lihakti or devotion is his 
nurse : he is the ^nrn ov teaolr:!r, who can 
pr.^perly diagnose .the particular torni of tine 
patient’s illness, and impart to him the 
proper mi'dicament — I mean mantra — which 
has the potency to heal. 

lit^i nri Jitcsa 

? ’KC-VC’f W 

cell I 

4? HllapSt® C«ff'<tCS C^tcei ilfl « ait»t9 

« «tc<a r«# *(t« i 

^T5;, I '511 

« 5tl| ali I 4^TC1f "fWfl 

5tcii 

'5R C>I^ «(1 5tc«l •«t1'5T41 iCif 11 

ItlVI I Hifa ■?’K I 

VtlCH ’(til '5T11 '"Ttfntl I «? ■5T1 11 

I Cl lflC'53 

'«I15« W, f'sN telepathy 1t11 ^C®« ^11 

»IIMS( 5)1^^ I Mny 1, Itfl' 1< 
41? C>1* "^U ^Iftl 'Stint 
} istt titcia 5ti^ <i‘*i I uNf « 

ItC’W Sit'S 4 1 1<>ft«lt1 

vitf'Biifv 11 1 H511? '"iN 
fafst *11*111. I 
'6 «*n, nr >8 ni<5, 'Sin 's «tiii 
'8»ttn Cl »T9ii(v fntw ▼«*r 

'siKtn icn srti I firt C111 c«iri, 


C11*t macr.ico'!m4 C'Bifl inicior >s!n4, C11*t 

ai’itt'® csiN fl'slC's I <*>111 Cl Cl 

11 *>T1 fifltw ^flC'SCfst 
S11TCK *tTt’i '"iTiits «»ii n I ^’tn- 

cici« cil nil ^111 •W'm 

1<1l1 I 4* »t1*mi< llc« 4=f 41i6t1>JtC« 

I wti>ftrcni wfc*! i>w^j ci cn ^tw. 

41( 4^Sl iS'S* I 

15Tt8t« Wltn ir»IC5Ct|SI.— “Mantra 

is a living sj)iritnal soiind-pmvcr emanating 
from the Divine Serpent • * • 

The mind receives obj(Ctive knowledge 
through the brain by means of the sciises 
and the st-nsory nerves. It can receiv(j 
subjective knowledge through llie spinal 
column b)' means of senses which have to 
be developed. But the passage through 
which the green room of the human body 
mnst be entered is barred by the hood of 
the Slumbering Serpent Knla-kundalini. To 
wake Her uj), to implore Her Divine 
Grace that we may be shown the Real (which 
is no other than She) ind that the unreal 
may be di^[)elled, is t!i.: work of the living- 
Mantra- Power for the earnest ligo. 

Electricity is ubicjuitoiH. It is iti every 
a'om, in every inf»leciile and in every thing 
made up of atoms and molecules. My pen 
is made up of atoms and molecules, Why does 
it not then announce to fnc the existence 
of eleclricity in it ? Why do(‘s it not fan 
me in this grilling he it ami give billiant 
light to my failing vision although that is 
my earnest wish ? Tlic reason is that 
electricity by processes known to experts 
must be roused int«) action, and manipulated 
in different ways to yield different results. 
Mantra-saktf, similarly, is ubiquitous ; 
it is in every form of existence. Indeed 
from sound-power the Universe is built. 

It has couniie^s form) wiiicli pervade the 









Universe. Is is the i^uru, the Mantrik 
Scientist, who alone knows lv)w to mani- 
pulate it and employ it in produemg the 
desired result — that is to say, in awakening 
the Slumbering Divine Serpent in man. 

The mere communication of an atomic 
sound from one’s mouth to another’s ear 
cannot be expected to produce such a 
result. The guru has himself to vitalize 
and ei'.ergisc the mantra in his own inner 
consciousness, and then to communicate 
the living spiritual force to the consciouness 
of his disciple. If there be reason to 

believe in transference of thought from a 
hypnotiser to his subject — and hypnotism has 
now been recognised as a Science— there is 
no ground for disbelieving the transference of 
a power even subtler than a thought ( which 
is power as well) from a guru to his disciple. 

•• iwfl "ifv ftwtwa 

Science class >4 •H’lfa 

SFniiicsjS experiment iTat 

W '9Tf«r«1 ^41 

»l*i1 <44^ >4? 

*ttC5 'Bt4l 

'Urtw t nwfl ft?i 

ntw «« ’tn’is 

ftll «4®4t4 'TSfW'® 

•m® '8141 I 

4(4n»|4' T>'iv1aU >44 fS^H Mrs. Walts 
Hughes *t 4 — “Voice Figures" stt«l4i a|« r«4 
f%| W4 C4 fsW'S «tC4 f<»« f«t in 
>841 414 '«tl1 *t^t’8t4 4141 4tf4ft- 

Cim 1 f^»1 4^ f4f4t44 r4f 'B 


5l4f4 «»t4 4«fl4 L)’copodiiim44 C4^ 4'5rt41 
<51414 414 <94^1 44 ^f?41 44ft 41 

fsrtti ^t44 I 4* 4»4 4i:4 f«ll f«4 Pitch 
« Rythm 44f»1 ^144 4144 I 

4^ 44f4C<5 Lycopodium *t4l44lf»I "»tf^ 
4t4l f«» iji 4441 V14 1 ^414 Lycopo- 
dium .«4 »t4ll»l4 4141 *tt», 414, *f#1, 

*1141?, 41^, 4f5<5 44 I 4 44l4 4il«. 

^4l4 41144 4!»l44i*t 44fe Lily 4f5'5 4t»l I 
14144 414414 « '44144114 4f4W 
»l1f44lC?4 C’»14, f44« 44 4< ^144 

*l4l4«f4 Lily4 '41414 4l41 4r4l4 I 
^141144 4t1#l4 45"tl4rr44.‘>l4« 4? 4411 

■4C44 I f4f444 ^e5t4M4 4t»l '414114 4144 
4141 r4l44 r4t44 1K44 4l44 44 I 14^ r4f4 
'4?4lf1 «Hf4r4®1C49 4141 <Sl4t4l ^4f44 44 

« fl44I 4541 4f44lC54 I f4f4 C4^ 4ir4- 
r4Wl44» f®r4^ 4*4141 «4, C4 C4 414 I ti- 

41*4.4111 ^il44'5l4 414 4^'5 44, >«41 14?- 
*14 44lt6'814l4 t5«*4n8«4 44 I <51$ 

411* 9l4 111 441 4'«4lt4 4144 '«» 4*41 414, 
4*«t 4*14) 41?, W f44, ?4t44«1 

>441 4* I 4*4l'814*t4J '4lf4'«*4 4r4it4 

44'5:? 4*4)®?4 '«»4 I «4F 34(41^ (4 '«»4 

44l’4lt44 4Il4 4i144 Tl*® '8l?1t®? 4Jl4 
4144, '51? ®44® 41 34111^ ^HPI® ®1441 

®r4C5 4?14, 4F44® *<14414, 444® ^141514 I 
f4* ftt4164 ®*4 -af® «f4l4 atti 4141 
Pin, 341 '«l4lt4 atfl4 1414) 4®41 51? I 
4®]Wl441144 4» ®1f I .4144 4®JWf4 
C41» 41® 44 I *«4U 14 '«* 45)4»t4Wl14 
^'44 f®f4 4f4®I41 1444 4*l4l«lf1 144414 ®Jf4 
4144 I 41411® 511144 tflf* f4»lf45, f®f4? 

W, f«f4^ f*t4 I 41®411 415^4^14 4#1 4<ft41 
5114114 IIMW 4*4 4f414 ^*1? Hi** 51*511 \ 
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c»ri^fitwa fi^fw 
Wt^ <lt®1 Its '8 «<» ireft 

cfisar*tt't c^ sfftnrtf«w»» «t8f9 »it<- 

^S'BI fi»ji f^i »ts (?IU^ 

w? sn^itian msuit ^fstfi >9 «»sisii 4 t^H 

vfs, ws »nrt»i cess’s stsi surrs 

=»«ftf 5if»t,— Guriidom^S tffaiS firssn— 'B't*? 

^«tsi w •st»r 4 tntc<r 5 'ststs 

c»rRi ww 5t« f’twf? 
ifCS C*lt5?1 CSl5f« I 


I 

^t«» ’J's? 

« nw ^•|(^'5 CS, «?ts*l 

’«t‘H ’lff^t»l «ttfsiST« ’SS fij«T5 

sstjrwt^sil ssfasi, i 8 S? »ist «tsfts 

si ^r«Hl ftsi «i515l1 st«tt*ltf^9 

«» ^t«f *i»w? uissa Slot's *(ffs5tff I 

15 W 1 >fSSt ^lwti?s fsss a? CS, '«stfs ^WlSl»lt 
^T«f iCTtis a? 'ifsa ntsT® siw 
f’»f*i»'s. «?1CTS 'itilsffsi I 

astCT a’sst'9 s»ii cs, ststsi >s5 

Sflsms «W9t 915 *«99iS 

'9l5t’IJ 511^19 5lf59^< 5Hs> tS^IrtS 

n91*lfB5 *IW <5S 9f55l ^ Jit’S-* WtfS'B 9t<I 
^C5Sl *1tt I 9HfW5 9T«11 ft*— 
‘‘itf9<?JI>lI5Jtf8 95S 9lt9l «t»1t«W", 
M^t 59 tW 5 W*lt 9 CTWtin— 


^fsvl, ^S5H91 « *lg595 ?991 

'Hf f® 5191 *tS99 ; VW5 fS55, 

Cn »Hfl 55 9 «I 9 9®15 4 t 551 « ' 551^*1 

9t*fSl51 C5, 919119 919 551 9r55tt99 

919 95, 9191 C959 9t'^5 *15195 *fl95- 
C5t*ll999f9 9t995t«.5CTJ5 *1999 99 f95 9t5 
919 ! at 9r5t9l91 f5«1 9r55tt *IT!9 
«W95l5 9f95>tC95 9195 *ll95t9 9^915 9f5W 
5t5t 9^5119919 I f91 f99>55t5 599 *1*191(95 
*5f1 r5(«|59tt5 ?f9(9 »l1f59l9, 999 *15 *lf9 
*1915 (5191915 f9t9 9*1 5lf9l9 9lf59l9 91 1 
999 99l9r5 ^9(^5 991 919 *lf^ } 

“*9l9l9^f99*9 9lf59l9C9 f99l5f^5H 

c 9 i«i 9 r 

5l5t5 9lC9J ’?59'l95l 9(i> 91, (it ifSJJI 59^ 
(9(9 91919 f»|9(95 *99l5 « *C*tl99 95 91 1 
at ^*1(9951% *51 9f59l *1*191(95 *191(1 
991991(9 5151 5t»tl9 I 9l9t5 *15 ^(*91 *ir95l 
W(9 *r5995 9195 9f551 ^f** ;— «1999t 
f»ir95t5 ifV 9lt, f99l59l 5(9^ 995 9lt } 
a9®1 9ia f99 9(51 *1(W : t915 5(51 (9199 
f559 f99l*t1 9r551 99151 t951 *1915 *l(* 
a(95U5 *995 I 

at51*t f559 99^95 *5515 *ff95l *5P1C5, 
*99 C9l*tl91«t5 <«tst9 f9*9495r»l 59^15 

915*9 §919 9*(9 9199* 15515 91 9f55l *1915 
9[a»lfV5 9151(91 91511 9S 9(515 9f«(9 *llf5- 
5ll(| 91515— 

“*la( H*( 9*l( (9l5( (51(9 9W1I -*l9*f« I 
'«*t5( 9VJ»l9995lf9 «l9'9t5l9«l' 

'6951*' at *1115 5l% *51 5f551 *1*191(95 
9*(5 *f5(9ff ■ai'^n— 9151(95 »15 

*119151* %(*l*l 91 9(551 at 9191* *tf»f 
^1515 815(1 ft* 5tC99 91 I 









^»K'II C*I*I1 C’i'Sifl. 'ff’HW? 

w «?«r •it^n f^ain *11 fsiifi^ 5? *11 *15 

<<»ft C?^l tifs, *1T*IH CWtf 

(M\^ *«*\A1’» *«*1»\ Wl'S 
%*<t*1-*l«*1^»l ^'8«i« fb^H 'SbW 

f^^*l *IISC'9C«, ««til if««1 

*irt I 

*lt#5j *iw^fl >?Tj »iii:it^H c’W'i I* ■»« 
’lf'eC'5 5f*lC15 «ttt*i' 

i*w <i«*ij»iiiti »i*if«(^ *n»i, ^“11*1 

« Jin i C'l^H'l *tt*i*i'^« >IC*1.'*l« 

f5«1«t^l?'e 'SWc’i '#l*i *11 c’f'i, « 

•It '^*wr*i ’»t«l’qi '^t»l*1H ^I<(l»lf« ^?i- 
’ifnm f^iib*ii ; 5PW c»it ‘ic'iif '«iai*n 
mw, «4« ’^*g?n «l»f*15^ 

'9 ’Iffl’l® *1"»ltH*1 I «lft«l1*1 
»W^tW fs«1 ibhic*! ’N*1t5tc>1 *rni ’flu 
CTi tflt fWNll'eH »I1’^'»*11*1 *l*lt«*i f^b*i, 

'»t?'Bls ^*^*1 « wKt*i^ fsfTn i»i 

fvfvi 

^f'6?t>1 ^tWIB>11 -ftsw, •tf*1l’« 
*IH1 C^, XI* •m'* '*’^’1^ 

•<^^1 *lHai *1*1* «itf»niri*i, CT 'et 3 '^* 

ntsi»it^i*i 'c^fw*? •rt’w nt*- 

fll •ll'IMII fUCHiW*! t*H«* 

*»'l*1'ff 'SUt* ^fs« *11 I C*! »1*<H 

*IWM5 tir<i« ^i?« ^*'6 *11 } 

fw M'S *11} 

fw«t^nr«*i mrtiiwa ii<iii*i •ftrt»t mi- 
^ «1^H« flw *11 <*!< «lf«*(Pf^ ^t«|ni‘l«*f 
^*tf»i *i"ntc««'« c^t*i ^*1fi fi*i *11 ; 


c*!* a«^iifi:*t artrs* ^t»i¥ ?« *t* 
*ita^ »i^i»it, ^*i«wt*i«i«ta >«*< irt? 'fl^^la 
«it*»9 c’nni’i ^«ip9 ^««i ^aw «itr***i f*iria* 
fbw f*iw f»i»» 4*6*11 *i’’itirc«i « ^f«»if^ ▼*!- 
■lUa *tfa5i « ^-st^ ; «*f*1 alflul 

*51^11 *»^n 41141^4 *11 1 f*»a 

«mu'« 4w *11. 4WW. 

'?*! ^:t*n <«ra ^*rta *i1 •, c*!! 44i4^*i 

4«TS| 41»lBCa5 *«*II4 fsiftiw '8tS'»^t^3 C»t 

fl[wa rtr*i ?9it»i. c>i Ufa? r*ijn «tff*i c^i*!, 
ai4 XI14 »i>i«* fwa « ??5l’tf?»ii 

»c*i c>it 'if^a ’iisi’Ti^in *K*fwa w M*ti 

C441 f*r*I } 'B«I*l 4)1*8*1*10*1 *3[4t«*1 r*i'<t05 

C4t»!-1 m inis 4lflll1 >11it« 0*1* *IC*1t^C*I**f 
4f9C5 •!Tfit9| } ^fBca »ii«ln4 cn^ 

c?M* w’to «i»iif flfic*i «'*si,f4**t ?v^c*i* 

4^13 af4»| ; «*1*1 11«%»l »115?l 1545 f*®^ 

4tf»i4it’’nc4 ai*i *ir»i*i *[*c« •itf’t*! ; f^^'afitif- 

a*t >04a 4il6*nwto *ilfa44t5 

4f951 fw-ltsf^ Jli*! Il’twv »tl4»l *9 
4f55l '5,f»l»I; 4*11 C?4t4lf.f% *I5«5 C40 
*iltia nifw ; 4W »iw t*iit*i C4ir'Ba5 *41*11 
>IV ft* ft* r5*ttj« *9 4?51 »tf'9»l I tt*1 

-sffia 4if5fin »i5 '4ia%»i tftntti f4*8Tt *w 
4^51 «^4H5a *1*1 C4 Npb »lTftC»It, 91*101 
ai4151 *1tfa4lf*15U>I 44l*lfil45 4tl»l*1 I 

fj5»i*it« itfa*t*f-*ni»c45 fir4jiaa»i 44*1 iia 
91*151*1 9lfa 4tc*l*l I 

*14T5f*5 C41*84, 41*11?, *41*1*1, *l’B?f*1, 2?f4f*1 
« C444Jt»I 4*1TaC4 «T5, t40f4*4, >111*11, *11’®- 
9*1 9 C44t« 44*1 *1114 454tf»1 4*1*1 91*15«1 4f551 
f4’441*1C45 f4*4545 *4*45 tlftaa 4t*l*1 tiftll 
5tf*tl»l*1 1 

atlW 4*11 *41494 C4, *ftlf*t« 4^1 •ttwf® 
C4t«4 «llf« *W4\f44 «fWt5 *lf5- 



*R'i]l 1 1 I it 


« 

Tfc« «i5r^ I ^ii«it69ii ««wi»r« 

>1? '<^’1 f*? >iit<r£"r a^, 

wt^, wit^. cwf^ « 

ca, ’tai*. nxffs 

fS»), '«Htfl Wi \ CAW 5 %*itw- 

'Btc’t ^ ^n<<s »fft 5 a 

at® a? I ®afswc<r? ^r«f’ttt<*t afatu?? tfafa® 
«Tti»it55if5 afa'^< ^aa? <stfa 
feata aw 'aWaaf ‘ifjitiM 

fafaf®«t£a fasas aftatw '.aNta , 4 aseita 

ajttHfttwtafstattfa ai ^arn aat aaai- 
aiicasa ‘«f!ia!-atwaan ataia’ a^fs aj^"ra»f*t 
facia ^CRicatlt ici ®fa i laa '8 latcaa 
aaaT|t?itca, cn laca ®'ai«i 'si-a^afic^ ^a^t- 
aa c^a ^l^iitci i^a =»at »ita9as 55 -, 

aftc^t <511 ci»i lafs's ^?af5 aa all •, 
lea maafa ■stai a^ai an gufawta 11 ^'n'sa 
atfaai '5,fa*i, asaa i<a>ta caal 
i^taarara ata< i«ca> S'siiaacatci, itfiai acai- 
aa niTca ifan ^ca, 'sasi laa^'l aifaia « 
^'^tiiiiacatci cat 1(14 «iNacaa '®aificil^ 
itraai ]jf4*ii atita'tca 5tf»iai ’jaa, ’jaas^ ia?t 
a 4 a •aaai ifacn 1 ^acai ales fi^a 
ita^sj cariaffait '.an fafeaitata fa®^ aiai 
fafiaica m ifac*i« aafuc^a Ira's ifncaa 
itn cial t ^'5 aa 11, c^afi ita'^a fa’? a«fi 
iia®, Sifiaaai oiad^fi atc« Riawaiai 
am lea «ti5 alaifl stata «caatfa itai faaca 
fawata atata iraati aai^tf® <11 5sa- 

fiafiati aaa w airs cial t'ajfi aa atl 1 
f'ljHa itnt aaatfa alcai, f«i- 

atfiaa «ifai ica 1 citajifi *fa « iitafi 
Hlfa® *«al *ta<Ki } ifiif « fialai? irw '* 


«%5 cataa’41, Saal atcaia'li acar 
ifaifa« 'Sifafaf 9 a1anita4a « caaajtaaw 

31173 ai entn^a ^aa^ ’flatcita'fi 
aica nrliifia > 4| i#! itat^t 4iaf7*» caati- 
a>fcaa«far atai. facia if’vaaifca ^f^ntn 
afaatcaa ca. i“»t< ataTcatnfaSt cai®i lattca 
lit® alaici •, ■siata 7 l?t iti •, ■aafta 
afa iia^ia ata In ’flatnii 

3|at'( «it*Pta *a9i«i afar.«i can ata, 
atifai'ici 'aia^a f«a6la ifaa aa at 1 
a4a n?caa ci^atfi^r natamr 3it® ita- 
s'^ca's, ■Btat citaa54 «»«taif itanttct } 
tfsatcia lla itcatiai^ci 
c*f«^tnai fan wu iiaaca aa< as at 1 
caface itmata-^® a’<a, 
iia ca a’fcaa ®ia catatcati aifsc'sc® j < 1 ^ 
a4a« itata 3 ? a’fcaa I'saia a«a ifac« «rata 
itic'sc® I Jilaici lawcaa 4tf« catatcati ®ai 
iwfai ifaatci ■ira m a^cal cafic« 
it'sai ara 1 7'5i>n latcaa itfa^ia iti 

fa:iclca raatfi"® a«ai 4i»i ii«a afial 
aca aa 1 

m 3 l ca, 'stsfi's aKfai fnt®«fn 
faa«a v laititi iti ale's i^aai faart® at 
a«ata lat-aatca aaiy » at ®cifi« 'em fanta 
faa j ^ifaa? ^aita mt >1711 'ffacaca 1 
ataca^a ftc’atcntifaacaa ca ^tca 31 
afasta aim «witaat<— “acaa cattajaaai 
atati 4 icaatfa^ai” aat alatc? } 6 ® ca^ 
atcal itata 'aaa.-ataistatcaa « ^c«l 
afaatc® : n® ^«i laata sffs aw aca ; 
cal*9iapf® «®i®ta0tca Jfaesa ^laiataa 
«®T 1 afasi afaarcaa--“f®: n^caltai®^ a®- 
afs, acaa catcaiaaa itati" i<tacacatajj 
3 ®i fata a® a ate® itca— laaatc® ®nt 





cw<i, i'n* 


»IIVS rtis *tUlRli T55t< f«*l I 

*•> »»«sf 

finu ^wn*ii f««iw I "I'll «, 

ffv •«i^< I 

^t?51 ft3*> I 

c’i*li iin ^itwci c^, '«wii fwt« 
T!W irai'«f»t ’ifin^N's 

ililfw } c«CT 

f5if«ii<fiC4 atcru* f’nf^ -««(< wca? 

ww*tw"f- 

ftii «nii«i4Mii fTt» cati’ffl fl* vfflitupi 
I 

tirts?l«s» (n't*! c^i 

»iaiwn fiwi « •ti«itflr«^i w »«w awtsf^ 
i»w '•faa awttr« ^f59tC5 1 t^twa 
cataf afta taaiifsi 'S'kf'5 «rt 4^ti 
atlftn 1 f«f*« ’I*!? atw’fw 

fSi« •, '«<r£»t«Fi ««« f5«i wtH- 

'•talta -, ’»r*i»i ■st^f^a 

awwa I 

acatif^atv atntu ar»it« « «, 

’HW 's ■«tlf% aif^«<r 9Nm wa 

a^ta ’(fl ffwa— afaia'e aijifv aa ai -, 
aftai, «tatai cn naii a'? ca^ =»ai acaa atl •, 
atai afiiattia, '5«i« «if« ^raf«paaa ajaau 
♦fatal aatw »n< wcaa atal ^fai« 
atcia ai I 

'ataai afa, «atafaaia atatcaa |aa*aa< 
I^Waa ataaa>KfT*ta ^att arattaa ataata 
¥»i, 'stanaa ac« ■aaa faai aat^a atw« 
'itail 'atattaa a^aa -aaFa^ a*w atfaai i ^taa, 
ataia 4ia fll« iaa»i aca ca, >«a^ aifv .aat- 
faa faaii faawi a?ca«, faaa fartia afata 
aitafv at ^aatwa atiaai a*ai at£» i atata 


ta faaca ^ata «aa, f^fa cat faacaa 
aafa^ aiaa atai atcaa •, -aac aatc«ra 'aaai « 
^ta»a««i tsai afaai 'sfaaca facaa facia Sicai 
■stata ^fan atc^aa i 

aataf® itfifa aitaalltar afiaa ffaatcta i 
ajiiaiita itataa Hiata titaaai *, cit^- 
fa'Bic^' r^fa Btata fafa aiaai vfaai faatcia •, 
4<a* fa af»ir5 atca ca, f^fl aiiaai f«a 
fwa awi ftw ^ ^aa «taia «»afi« %aia«i 
cafaca aaca? aca aa ca, fsfa fafaa faata 
itaa^ facia; itaa'ff facaa afiatt aa^la 
aitiacia acai atai faaaa “Sia Sia ^taai 
acaia ifac® aa^ atatffcia i a'tata aaca’e 
cafac? it<»ai an, fawtaitcsr a(lf«« fi«l fai 
fai »3liKi fliftal fii') fac’Bcaa, f^cai ^a«^ 
caica la^altai aeai ifac'scaa i 
's^i lull's, ^ita .itficua itata « 
a??'® faata ifai fwia j caai citi flit a 
ca^al/aracaa i* aacaficattl faa fia a^altst 
ajiaa a'aai citaffai^altat ntat*l '*ta'4a 
ifaai fiatcia i 

cart ca aaa caatatatcaa itsiwti «tai 
cart latfai atai citcia laa aifrt laciti- 
faii <ai >*rtia fa^fai ifaai 
ala aaja« *faa fawf^i ; lac ifaitrt citait 
tncafftai I ta^fijaafa atai, "aiic fit 
W facai" lutia atfiiatta 
ititaia^ atcifii ; cat '«^tai aiaaia aaft 
caticaa aHiaa aatcia fan itfi atai fii i 
ftfa faajftci if%c« itfaatfacia ca, <« aaca 
ifi art afacaia ia«rtticart citcia laa 
rttita iai a^< ia«a ; cata « cattia laai 
aiftrai ♦an «cati »ai caaa atfafaiaiia ita- 
aa f«fa« ciafi aatcia afiifi « *fffii 
fac* 111 atfnai aafatia itaca laifaita 





in r ] 

2»nt'i'5i 

cw<Hnf< N«K’< i ''Sf’H 

CMtU^tW f^iu»1 « «?«?*! '«^f^«tc«l 

c*n ^r4C»i*t I 

fir*! f<rc«i«i— i<f», ^(5?, 'SJt*! « sf»5 

ij^f® *JC6««» « '^tU! *?C«! I •* 

^W5 C«T’Ult«(s« ?tai, •^t'UI CffTtfiH 

filTI C8t«‘\ 'S Jswt*¥ »I'J- 

C»Itfitt^, ><’ 1 ? CT»t«« r«B f sfl ; C«r5itttte 

®nt4 *?!■! *E5 I "H’l'lt'd >sff«wt« 

f^ef5»i|? ’»f«4T5 sf» ^»isrt8 

« 4^ 6^P8«( 4|5»tl*t« nUtM) 

ftatM •It'S I 

^«rfs c?8t'f’jnr ri«« 8tt»i'9 

sfJ f8f*i C4tt^t>ia 'ifa’jawa 

*199tl,®t9*f9f9 «1T9 I 

itHt*! ^f9c»m— irsfa asm’ll 4^ ^lai 

5^1® ’1tl9 *11 ; f*iW ^£68*1 ; ®t5T9 

®t«R9f ^5t4 atfaara »ffv ’itS' •, T?®9t£ ^®T£a9 
CV9®t»I f5lW£"f£9 *19^91? 4®taita 5?c® 
*1T£9 ! faff «if£® c»i9i»t «iar9fi c^t'ita'a cffac® 
*lt«9i 919 91 1 faciHs: 999lt;icr9 fsta 
fffn ?— >i«9t9 ? *11 -facaff ? ^941 ^«9if ? 
C®9»I >K£9r99M 999114 9®t9 9^£»I 9f*99 

flW'8 ®T9T9 f9£9l9 « 9?l£« lift® 

91, ®t91, Cft9 91* 999'9 f9£4»9 9®la 9f4- 

N. 

®Jt9 ®£9 91 I f9£9t1f 9tai 94911^9 9®t9 9l£9« 
^T£9^^9? 44f99fe 99 1 ®t9T4 94 9££9t’'- 

facatf '^«9 ®®t9 9f9(»I, 99*99 r44t£99 9£9 
f69t£99 91919*1 9<lt 99 ; 9t<i9"9l99 ®9l ® 
V*9 *9' ; 9(®9U 9»t49>99®T9l9 Cf 49 49^1 
C9^f9 9iai i4«44 *>£99 *^*99*9 #f« 


-:ft49t<ft9 999tl.t«l£f? 99£®9 9tf9 ^9t9t9 
JCa? 9a9tl9« “(9£99’’ 9t£9 C9, 4® 4lift9'9Wt^ 
9l£f. ®l9t9 9(9t^ 99911^9 fl^ltafsai alttf® 
9?91 9l£f I 919119 f*t®19 ® C95ir«f9V9 4lf f® 
i49£9 C9t«£99 9£« 9® (991 9911^1 9*119 taatlf 
fl59 ®f9£99 I 

9«:94 99 ft ®f99 C9I9C9S1, 99t^ C9f«9 ® 
®9l9-«%5 *19 ® ^4£9(9® 9'4£99 41«T£4 C9f£99 
999 9?£« 9lf®®®t9 ^1®t4 ( 49 ( 9 ® 9*91£f— 
C95l®l(«® Sin 9tl9l£*, 491 99)19^5*19 

f9£9« C91£94 4tjf® 9tf99l£f I ®99 f«^ 
999 S *£919 lf*91 919® f®f99 93)99 9|£99 I 
f9C94Wt£J119t9t<l 9t9l«£*9 t9£9£i 9£9t£9t^ 
9* £9*1 I f®f*1 **l%® 9ll9J9“f£*1 ^*Tl9l f9£99 
C9, C99lfW9tf99 9'#t® £9 9t9I1, ®f9l 9f, ft®!, 
£6®9, *^1 ® C®tW i *14? 9tai 9tr51£9^ «lf® 
91*®* 9191 99 9) v 91*1 C9, £9£9fW9trir9 
9«f® 4991 9®T, f®l ^5«* 91*19 9*1 41 llf 
51« 5 99f 25®*^ 9l*t9 9*9 441 91*1 *<1 
41 C®1'S') 9E9, 91*; t9t9t9, fsifaF9 } ®f*- 

C®1'^ *111® vinfn 4t*f®9 *«t4f9*, 9Wf*1 
41 9r4£4999®: 91*1£® >*fr«9f9® 99 9101 } 

4? 9f4£9*t f'lEaa 99if49 5:£99 19*t9l I 
4t»f® 9t£6 91*19 *1H*) <S^»9af 

t99f«fl 45914 ®*119 I 9*99*£9t9l*ttl9)*1 
*ff9*t19«flf»I*it f*l«J1 a* f® af9£®9 S«ff9l9 *191 I 
24£9I9594c9t*f 99911, t9T9 9£« ®*lafft*jt9 
9f*1®I99t<f} 9«9t1, I* 514*1 9t£« *1t£9 s<f ; 
9911(9 * 1911 . 9Tf**11£9 1415 91949*^9 
99*^4 9*, *®*fel ®19t£99f 9®t*99l*{5i* 
*9«.*191 *14£9*4£* 111* 419 fwE® 9191 9l£99 \r 
£*99 f4£4*Wl£94 4*t*-fe9t9t9l C99lf®f9V 

91*19 9fir9, f9®1*, f4'f9 ® 9*t*99t9 
f499«f9 9f« t*9»£»t irV5#n9t9t£9 91*1*19 
*f99l 919919 *^4; 99199 *r4£99 I 









*i««f»n w I r«f»i CTf<- 
C»»’<— "in ’»t«t?l '8 *IW? i 

'BWU fnilW >PIS 9|fl 
*IM ^IC«t(» I 4'R, « W 

fw ^w>( >i««FW ^f»r»fc*,»», 

cn w «fs(»WT<« a6t« 

W tnft'B •, ' 8 t* f«N swwt f^l^^- 
•twt*ttnf^ c^t<lf»!f<5 t*ttWC*tiNCM 

’tn *irtn <fft n'.^r ^fssi c?F^»r 

wPnwMai nf»nR 
><’ 1 ? « 
•f^»»f‘l ’ffilJI c^fif ?><*( I 

>«t»t*t V'fC’H 4t5t« ^t?C»IJ CTtt 

^> 1 *) >f>if Kitv n’irsil 

n^fi, it'*: nt'ii '^fn«l c»itt^a 

wwa ’I'fflii 

cir?hiif<5 c^t? •^c’f’itt^ c’W. c»i^ 

«« >»*(« w'fc'ts ■si'Hw 

i 

' jfNKni HWl >»<«nRU*IV} »!«*, 

CTt*ttWt I 

’ll* c^, ' 8 Tt‘fti*» «i5imnnn c^cwt'? 

PW’W'ist ’ffflw' 8 , c^wa 
t*tfs!Wfl w« «’R« 
all's *ttM ’itl, '*a< “<iiaFwatfa^aV- 
<fvri aai" i«^f« caaati^ia ^ aa» 

^fwa ^Rc« >ial«as«l} fainae: wfti 
*nj|wtm faaii'81 at fafi*«»ta fsaifa, caafafas 
f lu tytt w ai'at^nta afaatii 5 <btI cal 
aa« aaraf^ catatfaaiat ^•ttflTca taa's 
»raata ^faiatia, 'statwal a«natia ^anttai 
firiaaca, "'atitav ftpatlai ata«f»)aata<fatv 
tam «Miaal cawf laj lw» } ^aialwt 
jaiti^ aifvi^ va *it|w aa< 


at, a«aa c^taai caafaraa aiaawtfa fawta 
a?[*ta aa •, ca aa« caaataj fapanata^ aa— ■ 
c’aaa aawtii ^tfis’tta'a, caaa “aa<i aflai ap*” 
“a'Bji wtaaaai aaT tsjtfa ; ca aa« arcvj 
csiatcaa «fcaTaa aft ; c«iaai “a^atiatatcacaa 
acars’* t'Bjtta aic^iw Jar^fa faaaaataa 
^taa *t^f« aiiaiaft^ttta aija a'« 1 csiaai 
^ia\»iai caaatcTi faataftaa*pi^ vt al’-, 
^tatt'st c^aai ta*r<i9iiaa aiaitlaa vn ati« 
»at«f atia I ^fltfa^ffa ^taca < 1 ^^- 

^auaf a’4ca cataa a'sw ■« faw^^n ff 
f«faa taa fw'Bfaa ^ata'f ® aflstwa faatt 
w ?faat fas'® atiaa.' 

catwrf? afafcara csita via, caatai^^a 
artiata fa^fav ata, r« ’iviaa faiavwlav 
aja?tf*t« ata, fas^fvfaiafiaa 4 tafa ataa 
cataaav vtfaf ® ata aai vah^ttiaa -siav- 
aafv« «tv« ata a®i, fvv ^a-fa«icaa -avatat 
®ata, atf^aa faatti atwa aivi aa caiaa 
eaa a"*! ^aifavi 'aaav aiwtcqa aafvtia ata® 
afaa 1 cat v® aaia ®aat*i.atatai w^aataa- 
»ia aatatia Jia®^< atiaa 1 

f®ra ®a^< atsi aarfawi ^acacia ®aijBi 
aaa cafatn *iaia caaata ^afaat(«tiaa 

fa<aa a*t(®a#iaiiai ai «taaia «ta® 
atiaa 1 tvaitafiata ®a? ata ‘caat® Wa’ 
® ‘aat^a’ 1 ■ aaft caaajta cawt® atvwta aiataa 
fnaa^a aataaa*jatv «at ajia afa® vfaiaa, 
4 a< «afaaiaa aiai ®tat«f#c®, ca aa® fawta 
ai ®aaf® afaafa® as, ca aa® fawta®«a- 
^«i® ®taatjfa<iss «fat«!fas"asi ®f« faaa- 
wtia fa^t® vfaiaa 1 «aa faaitiafut ffafaai 
ca»a taaiai® lawffa® as, ®asa vistaia 
aarfa®t® tats atatiaj ®taa vfavts fa®tis 
aa< ata 1 





iH »R«II1 1 ] 


■iit 


?*ir4r6« 44 < pji-w •, 
?««n (.n Wf f»| 4filt»l'8 BW I 

4fiic»lt «*t4 ?5 «, 4l C4Tt«?«|sil 

<r44BtCWJ4 ’)3t^ I 'Blrt IbTB ^tafB 

4f*imc4 ’BtH ^r?Bftf*t I «jf44t 

Ob, wlfl, *8 '*i'9r« »lWBtfii^4|‘t« 

cnBt^'Pfs^c^ rH«» f5««f Bftii® ^w- 

*|rBSfCl ifBtn »lttBtCS«t, 44? 

r* 1 «t«C 8 |Bt4 4?lictftr« ’BfitBl 

’ifB'Sjl I 4W4 w ’(M4i(4 

*«(5C«I4KC«1 if« 

8«JfSr ’»t*l »IC? r 4*11 4lf»II C4, 4«*f <8^41 
C’l)44»1'*f'f. «» BtflCBl att^l ^C6 5ir^ I 

8 C4ir4It»I 4?1IC»1 4’lfC’I'^ 8 

fff8r8C8 5108^5 8f4l»I *14 51tf«8«1 0*148 
B^»(, 8*1<84 C8t»It48 8«f48 4^8 I 

84*1 4lff8<J« *t*l4^t4 C44f4f4 Hl414t4‘l’14f8 
fHB fiI8 84l<l|»tC4 ^■St’fB 4ll« siTN*!, 444 
■tl8%»I »IT184«8 f*1«44 41 »l i 4t8C»l 
444 8f« 11048 4^41 C4»I I 

4I44 8084 'St!sf8 C4«'1 f*1888t44 

414*1 414, 8a|»1 814184 44r84<s.8 

f84«.8lC»l4 8* «IH«814 411*1' 8f48 4tfe, f4f 
Cni 41H88lt 81414 8fBl4 >*t4*l «l»«*lt81C4 
*104*18 4l41 0444 4'104StC44 gal’ll® 8f441 l^f»l»I j 
C4f4t8 C4f4C« C44048f «4»t C4l4l4Clf4 8^144 
4t*l I 81414 8tar 818414 C4W4 0444 ?48S«1 
C48, C44f4C4lfl 044 4 04*044804 «48 
C414 804«08^8 C4l *I4l84 4*100410,4, f? 484- 
8f»l .808 808 40441 41108 4l04»l } 44108 
^.4l881-f*l»lf6’04 8IB881804 4*1'*114 4l1Ji44 

♦ifBH Sftq 840 8l848oi 88*1444 8441C44 
808414 804C8 41044 1 


8441 0444 4409—4848* lr4 4818008 0441- 
4814 8140 484lBl1l 4114104 81^4 44 I 844l*1 
8180814 48039 841448 40491 ^9t9 “489” 
40WI «48 4l9lfs4 I 48099 048804*1 8^4 
14058144, 0-»8 81414 81041541 8410*1 8184 8 
841488 I 0«f4 *^^81414 C4lO484l044 14918 
514*0 80941 144044 »fl41 808354 41 819081 418- 
0481 4418 80991 8'84U 44140*I 441.9{8 4i>044 I 
804« 8l0« 04, 04104841044 88 8l5l1l 
O40?4lC49 04801 ^04 «I404 048lO48f4 40404 
444 8094 f88 41^818048 8*l'|5lf4484 

O40?4l4 840 8411404 848« 4*1, *940 OMlf48- 
41049 O480l C«41 8094 } 8f488 'St9108 
C404lf4»O93 8» 4051 4t4I9 §4048 'SI'lfH 8094 I 
4«.O80ar 4088 4>8 0444 4418104 84[04« 44, 
084f4 48099 849f4r48 04^41049 041 ^4- 
C444l8 *944 ^448* 444 4ll4l 810^11850 4?»I I 
8161^ 484 O4'08048O9 4841484 4^91 0498 

‘8l484l4’ 1*15104 *048 4?044 I 

0804 04148* 04’l8tf«48 O418O04 04WH4l4l 
84484 8044lO«044 I ^8049 4C4J 04044 8l 
04, 04^8 4044— «f8801 ««.408f44l4%4 
148*141 8181 ; 484 414044, 148*14 04, 8181, 
8841 481, f88C4f4Wt4 081414 80*18^08408 
404, 498 “048*1440480 98” 18)108 89088048 
048) 0404^819 98048*14 I 04^8 4044, J9414 
404(849, 48) 404, |4I 0844 8194 l08f48*fO49 
044(4 41 894t4ia( ; 484 404044—4141 88^— 
0844 4141849, 084, 308 89 *Hrl<4l3^ 848) 

41 044)1 i 089 81 40411, 981419 81419 489 
4f 8 404, *191 “8l488 48 9l*l 08(194” I8JIO4 
9F08O4lf48 44I« 440108* *19048044 489«8» I 
C4l8 4084— i08O4WK44 0414 040*94^ 8rl044 
9.fV i 484 4f4044, 4,09*08 10804(84 4Cl 4»/, 
089 C81414 408 l09O44*l4? 444 8(91, <94< 





^tClIW ^•ts? ’H*!! 

•ITWSII ^1 ?S 5»1, 'B«H ftwf! 
«rttwi ffv ^fiwi art*! ’Ml 

’ittw *itw *<i } ^' 80 ( 5 ? “ 3 nif^^ at^i^ w’lfa" 
•'BW f^fMl 'Bf«^^lC^f«* ItBItr? affew 
awBft «itf«l I >(t^ 

fjWiF CBB «Wt9« iJ'BtB 

Bfinil C’tWl “’»Ht^t?B»I«Bt 3 f< 

C’i^lCH’l 'B^ r iBJtfjf I 
"fM «tt»tsit<l 

-ar*!! « «»tfMw?, 

cWBW’^ws •n’n 

^»t9 ri|?« '81^1 «65»l ’fffl?) finil8*! I 

Mb CB^ BB 9 'BtBJ BMI fBfBB affe ^f’B ' '9 
^I'^f'B? BWIBI 

Bflf » f ?«1 1[f»tB I 

«^n»«51 antB 

W9J*( {*) fBBlI, («) «?tci1 atBiB Bf*llll I 

(>) atafl n^m M «fBc »4 « («) «ft-i- 

aixafl faB (5 Bfa Pi’js *i?iit 5 

»fnjw« Bt«TH I BW awa 

*!w*i (>) « u)' 5 N 9 |v«i I 

*|«« WIBBBBB. <0'ff'5 
aiM a»»i *i»fii aai fBa'i, 

faWclB, Bt’BWlBa i ’BtBtl’f CB^IB 

«Wlt8) fBrti =881 8l8 Bl, U1I8< »itB8 

flBla BIBBI BH B1 i a^«f« "i(^»|»( 
"'■rtBIB-»KB»*tBB)5V BtBi B BBB) 

BlBtJIB BVl" a|>f«« C9BB B'lPJBftB! 

BBianil fBlBB ItB <51818 a»B fBl^ BifB- 
tri«B I 

aWB 8in8ft 5^8 B’BB, 'B^f B’WB BfBff 
VI Bin B 1 BfBPtB} (BBB “Bill'll 
bHw btwi bi iBtfB ?atrB umi* taiif? 


[ \r^ BQ, 

a* BrBllB a<iif ’»tBB i BtBtBl BBB 
BCBB— Br?9 arfew atBIB BfBtBB « fBfBflBB, 
'BfBt BfBa BBI, 'BBtf*! aCBSB fBfB^- 
CBBB >9f«*ltBtB^ apfBJB '5l^*rtl, BfBClB 'Bt’lft 
BtBtBfS'B iBtBBtB ^BtBIBtBta. BBIBJ 
CBBBTBt BB) 1 

■iKsfafl BtBtaa, bitb, xbb « BBiBB«rffB 
^tBl4tBB B ^ B<BBtB BB^CBfl 99 CB?t9 tT^WB 
®*t9 CBife B<? ^IIB'S <9199 919 aff BBBI 9fBBl 
MllfB ; BBlWCB >flB 1 fB 9 f 99 t« iflBlW <§ 181 - 
CBB CB B?<r9 BCBB ^fCBlBBI Bf-JBJIB 
BtBl 8t»lTB I 

9(89^9 CbVbBP BB's? Bta BV89 f?f9, 1tf9 9 
Hfra B9W BU9t»| 9181 bIbBIB, 9181 ■^991918 
BB1 8lB ; 99:BB 8^^c«B Bf89 9'SBIB 91^)B 
Bt4fB9 fs^tB f9SB Bt<f9J, «a<l< 918tB 9tB 
-Stl^B B^iCBB f9Bi*t BfBB^B BftBTCl 

9 BfeWCB <89^ 9f99W^ B1 'tBiB f9BiB 

BfaBr® Bf&BtB B9t9Bl, 9rB9B f9fB*B ^ItCBlSBl 
9f9Bt? 9tBt<i B^fB! BfBBBt® 9f8B I 

^81 Bvg^ =9tJ1Br 9 ^i^BIlBB fBB9 C9, ^i^BBlB 
B«rl9 BliBBU-BCa «1BtB B9J91B ®tB BIBB' 
9tBC9B 99*|9 CB’lBB-9r9 ftfaB «lB91«tB 
9lB9^B BB'BBta B^B'S 'BllBtBBIB 
BlBlia I f9|f8B . CB BB9 BIIbB BTB 
*1^199 r>1f'99 BB1W <Btsit9B 9BfBfB9 faB'} 
-ABB fBB'BBai 9BBnii« 'BlBtB ^«5tB CB^ BB[jrB 
BB B 119 BWWW, 95?f9 Btf89ItifCa BtBCB^^9 
8191 B9CBB B<5Bi^ Bl99l 9r9C9 BB< 8^B1W •, 
9181 91*191 919 9fB9 9tBlBrB fBBB f9 Bll® 
BIlB ? fBCBB®; B181B1 BB^fBB BtBBIB, 9tB'itB 
<B9iBt CBB9 9BB9fBBIt9B 9111 9 91fB'f IB, . 
9181B1 B181B CBBIB fBB« BlfBBl 9lWB 901, 
9181B CBMiBIB iflBl 19 ? 9tB >89^1 9«n 
BfBBiB 9 ff9BtB I 





>*WC>1 «1C^ « C’l 

>ltf«t'S1’5 ^Ilt'isil « ^tC»ItB5l1 

5fi|l'8tS. '»t?t?I fft'll'S 5jf'?cs| |e«t^*l 

^*<t5fC»I «, »l«>i'8 

^*1? %1 C^5| 'fl’ffel 
«tAiI «’l!t 5tC®CW, 4^? «t?t3 

w «T<« 

CBii I ’>if»i^t5 »(f®«lla >iit c^ ?^llt 

’11l"»t? f^iit'9 Tw’f «^l'8 ^rf>191 C’I'JIW ’tl'Sh'S 

«t^«5 '9 ^C*HI ^tai ’It'? ; <«•?? ’l?^- 

»tt«f5i c>i^ >(cni 

«t?t<l ’ttfl «»til =11 I 

•^iar*! *ia, ?a ^?§) s^aV> »(f»’Ji at^, -t »a. 
>a^Sl «j<iaSla >(caT a>f9«i fbafwwa 

®w fa?I<9 atai ai« i -iffaicai -.ai'i's 

*ia’^a fa?pai»taini«t 'srtB! 9 ■sis'it.i -^ta- 
'Siaiwa i 

■aaH'e: »«*i5au«rs ^*15 ■af's^'s, ■ejta ■sttSta 
fB«i Sjs'tati'ta ^’la ■af^^'S l fait®! 
fa'<ftt3ia S'iman fafaa 2afe<ai ^>^=1 ^aaifsi 
’iHa’icla « 5 »ia ca, ’?t^ia<taa-'stca« wara^la 
atlsi atc^, '5t?ta f’»?U*n af« 
a^caa sjff® ; *tfa '^«aa ca, 

^’^anta at«=ti c'sfn ^faww, aiais asN^flfe 
*1^9 «tfaaTa^ atata af^Tta at<Hi 

^fat«n, ca^ ^:a faafsa ^iwcai aa« fa^ajancaa 
Sa.'lfaf I 

'aasT ca*fi^i aitrsc® ca, S'siaa ataj ajf'®, 
«iaf« « ^aw aa«? t^Baataa^, ai'saia a 
Taafi^taaiaa afaiata ara'siaa ^asaw ®aa«- 
aO’tt I 'a'8<aa aW'sj’r'ftaa s’^Ta f^a 
f^i cwfaw, «t#ta faaitwiv aai 

*trwa ai i ' aaaa aw’s 'aaai ^faice 

a^ia I 


c>5. -iti^ =a^?taa ai ca. ai^^taarasiacaa fiwta 
acaT? >«'8ia sjata ^l^attss -, I's ?itaa f’aas ca 
*\vf9 acai« ^aa ai« a«^aia 

aiicaa at? i «flaa S'j^atSia siat 

aa« aat'atfaai ati caa a^fsatatcaf, fa»i a^a, 
an at? a^at, ^aifa asliata «Bafei ta aaata 
»fc»i5 a5a 1 a>it*? J'rt’atca ca, fawtaiaa aaii 
aai ®a«taacai afaaia® fvsa, atai aaiaaatia 
ai« asfaaia a* aac caaata latcaa a®tfaa 
^<^>13 uifa atas^T ataa aif'«« atatf^a 
uaaa ati ca cita ataata jsttataa aaai i ^tal, 
aatifta .aaiscaja ^taant . «(9i<ita<tv 
5111*3 -uta ataifi aa«.ataa ra*?aa a^facv 
atfat«? aca« ?a i ^a? «ta?t3 •siata afa apaai 
afa ai?C5 ati’>, «t?i a?taata*^la a*ra«fa 
^tafaafsa aca'tafa ai atai aac ^;a ?faa^ aai- 
fais I’laa a?ata a«iaai i a? aiaca? afaatft 
ca, isa^ta aHcaa ^aa Wa\ caa «aaVt «taa 
fa?taa«i statfa*® a leasts i ?ata 'sfawa, a*iaa 
faca aa*caa? ■stay® atai »ita«<B i 

'afa 'O'? asai, flaa ^iiacja afaata ata'faa» 
Bisfei caa 'na'fei aMPta'f aitfafacia aSai afBt?atia •, 
ataa ?a aaia? etfa?] alllaa aai 
afac® ai atfata aft'^^iataa aaiawi aca afaai 
faafia afaa aa i «tfa<»!>, atai ata « facafetcaa 
't«a= acaj'9 a4caa ataa^tca^F «B5icaa aat cafaw 
at? I ?ai aatcaa aca ta a««aai aNcs 
atta at i *it^tcaai faa 's^catal'caa ^aatacaa 
aiattai attach atfaai a»a aiafta ^aa 'el^t 
-Ffeta afaat afaatcaa— “atat caaftaj ai'^ 
’Fiaica ata'Fi ?a i” ^tata ji ♦ai afaata •tf»- 
«it« -a? ca aaaar* efi?! 'fracs a?ca cana 
a|a a«a afai;«i, ta?f '« niin ataaia arraai^ 
utatcaa ca aav a^«caa «fB 'naaiiai at? i 
utaat fafi 5t?, ataai ?i? at •, utaai w 5t? 



^<^4 I t '<W 


fi»t1 ^1 I 'Btftfl* W, «l* 

« w ifv »i^n4 cn rft>» 

ft •tl’? s»1 I 

l<H ^t «1 f», C’f^ ?« ? w w, 

vtfl ^Wl 'ttf’», «r<*i »tT«(H*i ’itfwj 

cai^fv »m*i I »i’iw 

‘«w«r’ ftw ‘«i5i>it?i 'BW*!* 

wri <*v '^caaif^iB, “>itfi»B]'' car^i® »(fit- 

I 

‘mfB'Bi’ ^f*iw> '»if'(’»f<i citv ^twia 

fif : ntBun >n.«« f 6 <if?i HH'sitar 

^nciifl f?>itc^ *»ic»itB^i Bf4c« 
<ttcv I »T»n « 'r«f't5»ii ^cii c^i. »tt®t»i 

«t«W «t?ui siisn *IWli5 

cw*^ *11 1 ^i^iiia ’H«l>^f■^I«, '^14 vO{ 
■Ht Owcf I ’« 5 ’» 

ftti '* «nt nttafl <*t«its» ^wni, 

«(t? <115*11 } 55? 

C<itl»5"*tCl' »t5 

5*1 <t5 ir«t'*1 1131 ?<15 f'.*!- 

i tv tf 5c»ifl *15 vcnw I <«l 
«tl1 '8^>I«<tC’l 1*1: 1*(: «1U»1t5*n BfflK 

W'Wfl 5*1 *5Bt *1151* <t«l <15151 set*! 

<f*i^ <1 ^t<tt<3 ’Wf <«i'i*i5 ^tc»itff«ii 

«1<«l fltl*lrt5 1C*tt»I 'll <t*l1*I B515 

*15 <«*t\ ^5 »l* *|f5«l< 5t!S I 

*t<15 •» *»tl<15 *1<*1, <f<5 -Stf«'8t«<!« 
tfV ^<1551 5 <<<15 f«58t ^*ll« <lf * *15 

*tt <1f*, *l«tt <•* <1 f*t<Jlt <S* <f< <f5 
»W C<*t <«1t51 •lt51 *151 r<»1*I <if5l« 
»nC5*1, iBKI ltt»lt «<1 ^'«< *151 <tW «tlr5 } 
<f*t* f«W5 W V **1*15 *1<|5 fBfttai *f* 
tfi Cl *11 5 f** <*'*1 *1* *«#, c>ni»i CW 
C5t^5 <« f*5<* ****f* 1* *15 «1 *f5C* 
tm *15 *11 i VV CV *1*1 * f<5|5 »I<,'«151 


C*tl*5 ftlC< *1*15*1 *5tt ?1'*1 t1CI5 *ttl I 
C*1 '1*l*l1t< 51W*I1, *51 *»l*1t55 C<^*tl« 

«*1 *15 *11 •, V*aiC*5 *15 <1?lt51 <U* *t!5, 
C*1<15 51 <1t* CTHW ifV <1t* ifCW } f*l 
0*1515 *• C5 *<5t *l5tf<5#5 f<l< *11 I **>« 
5<5 Hate* <*'155 5*5 C<Hl* <>t<, *10515 
5* OTr<C5 6f5t5 51 I *11515 <505 Bl'O^ *1051 
651 50*5 *15— “*ft< *1051 f5ri510*” 5t0* 
5105 } f*l *1515151 WPra «5i* ^9f*5 55 
*%*1*1< <f551 505 55 I 

*1<1 * 5* 055 5051 0 *55 05, *155* *1<*J 
*151 505, *1515* *K*1 * 505i 5f55l0f I 
*105(5 *151 05IT55, 5?5 45? *55lf5* 5«51 

<15^5 ; *151 51 5t0* *10515 C*t«1 IfSsl 

^Oi 51 ; *15 5*'055 *151*^ ?15 *50*0* 

*1*515 5*51 *05 *5155 5t0* 510* I *10515 
*1515 55'5 f»ir551 5*'055 5tll51 5*1*51 <15^ 
*t5 <11*15 I 5f50* f*, 4*5lnj **5l6ltl 

f*5 *151051 *1051 1^51* 05^*151 *155105 f*51 
<f50* *ir551 I 5<1<f* **5l6ltl *C5^r** 
4tr**1 «*105 C«t« 5* 055 «15F50<T C<»* *5*1- 
ff* *1<t f5»1C* att**!* t5<« S*5*0* 1*1^51 
55‘055 5tlt51 *5{« 5lf50* *<«f <t5U55 j 0551* 
*f*« « 4|f**1 *5*055 *10* ? <^<105 « 515151 
C*t5 5* 5 51 51*1[5* ** 5?^* <1 <* *1515 
5<*55 *f50* ^:C1 *055 •, *1510*5 *0** 

4llft055 *15 *1*T5* *1515 *1««I5 5*1 

*1551 <*'5 ■ri0«5 5tl1*1 **[« 5151 

91**1 

5*5*1 4l5|f« *15055 0555 5l5*'55 5t0* 
9*151*1*1 <1* *<al5 *1551 ?ff *1« *05 j C*5f5 
<* *lf50<n5 *0*55 fll *150* 5t0*— *t*t5* 
*f50* 5t0* *1515 .** <lf55 5t0« 9*1515 *<«5 
*r50« 5t05 I *?T5 *1510* 5l1r <*«Kt5 

«t^f* <f*0* *151051 *1*1* <11*, *5tf* *<9« 





iJI ] 

c^, ^irwt^ni fiait S*Rt'®i, 4 fws 
CVts? i ^«aj< >!?»« 'f'fsi 

^tvs An. >itf^wia wHN* <1# «, 
ctf'BJJ ^^lA, nwi ’ll? I 

»itf>i, 'Sfffs wtatw « >i»r9 

•srt^si 'fr4«? ■sH ^ft«, 

cntc^Fa >!TaTWi 'stafa ^af?£« ??ca t 

AW mr^c'Bia m9 

; CA ’at^iSt aiaatfl- 

, cat’ll I t5Ta «« ’at*a arati a*ata 

titcat*ni art ; faw? aca^ at?'® a?«t«tia 
atatfaa «Taai«a« fa?? laf at^^® 'aue, 3Fca 
ca^ afjta iiafa aw atfai®i aiaata « «5ta 
wfac® atfias >ia aw cat’ll®®: ?ca^tai at 
caata w?t»i«, rwifaa ac? ®ta cawa aca 
a^ca at i 

4$ itwta aijfaa a?t« 5fac®cf . fww ®rti®» 
Pff? att®ta ai i caaw’fa « ^afa^caa ww- 
atcaa aaa wffa aswa ^aia? atW4 w^Ta 
fataastta c®ta asfaatff « wfac®fs. ca? w» 
4 faaca 'wtaia wtaafel ca^ i 

awatfat®ia afaa®a ww aw«tata caaa a^a 
aaai ® a4caa wwata wata ^ia»w, w4a af^ata 
%afv cat® wff ®ata ®catafa® wTa«® ; a>fa ' 
at^af?t® ® ifwt® ca afaata aiaafai^i « 
ataa afff® ®a at®i ata*® aa, cawa ®a 
a^aa cat® ®afei ®uf ? w®4i ^aiv af® 
at a[a»t« 'Siffwa atatiai wa'a a^ata «aa.'® 
cat® ?®ata ®fai® atca i wtata ®tai 
®ni, maatiaa wtaetwts aaa® a* alai ata 
art} rwattf c®aa ataai-, catt ataata la: 
«f^ a^ia, jaa® atata 4ifia faafaaf® ®’^ll 
awa, ataita, aa®, acwa, 5waa « aia^f® 
faq 4iff®a wta wca^f®® aalata-na cat® 


4i®« a^ai wta^^a aa%a »pt»ca ®tac®a, fac«f- 
a«i acwa cw^aa ?f® wfaai ,acaa ®>caa fw 
afaia ®faca i wterti a«t aPaattw^— 

“jwt®a acia s at«ata1®l. 

#at ®tatc®ia ®aaiwataa '* 

^gaftsaa attareaatg®^ i 

irt^ts 'irtstwi 

wr*if« si?'MCT!f ®tf%®t^*i I 

aaa awta atfa®i afwaala a"ata® aarta 
ataatcaa atiaca ®tatc® 4^ atata a®taf® 
a'^ata w» wtwita wfacaa, ®tfa fasft® ®wca 
^tata ca? wtaata ftcatatai ®ai ®^aj aia 
wfaatai 4? at^lw *(4 ®tc<ja ®ta fan ®tn- 
atai ®tatc® casa awtfa® wfaattwa, ®tata 
wsi wifa ataatfaac® wacaa a^a ®®w®i 
•tat?c®iw I a"ata® aaiwcaa ataia 4i'5[^j®ta 
fatwa wwaatvsta ®ai ^jcaa wfaat? 4aa® 
ca faaa aSat aaacwai ®ai ®f«® aca ®fa- 
c«iw ai I aaa c®ta aicaia a? rsa^tat a® 
afaat wtWta ®caa, ®aa f® atwtaa faawtft 
a®ai awa aa araai c®? 'Stata afa® «af ®taa f 
atata ata a« fawtaatata flaw ®uat»art 
faaa, taantaa atwiai f® 4i®ttaa a«ai i^f®® i 
015 4taiw aiat«a«: aiwat wtata ®ia«r® f® 
4i®tcaa atca 4 faaca wicartai ®ta«® i c®a 
c®? acaa, ®afat'Sta ca wtata asaa ca? wtat? 
faraa® a®ai tfs® i ®ta 4®a«i, fata® ®tata ® 
5fww «iaia 'irt®j awi ®ai 4®t« fltatwa ata 
®taa I a®ca? wttaa ?tatfwc® 4® aata 4? 
at<®i facaawtta afw® a?® i ®aa ?tatwt 
®tafli atfta ® ^t® aa® ®aia afa® «tat® 



^8 




fi|«! I *11*1, >»?•, 9t=f>15» >IH11 

I tfetai 

5^1 ?!fC« ’Frflii 'i^lf’HtC*' '5t?t«1 

« ’ffil'* ’llft»ITfl 4’»1 ’f?l 

«?c« ’fiju s?) I ■« 

fVK« 

«ii I « apwtjfs « apHsfi^un ['*(«>« 
»pH3i ■sisN^, c*i* •ii«rt*ii '9W'« •if^r®, 
ftif*;* I >fl fi^cs 5r*ic? 

^»f«9 I’tsv I ■«» «ir»(tt?ii 

cnia *if«®»ii c’»t«?®TW5 « acaa xtai 

•itian ^tsi® iiait® »ii«si 5^1, ?at? 

^iwa faaa i 

ic*i, 'Btai wni «it^ ^«tta tc«a 

W ’F *11 1 ^f»tsitwa •aa*! 

^tw, ’I'B ’ifn»rt*ia >i«f’ifs 8t*i*ft« *in 
Fft«wta ««ft*(t ®tat« 

wt^rawHfa^fM'«ic® atf»itc®^ ^tatwa atcaaii 
f«if»iaai ’Ffac® ^faaifiisi*? i ca ^ra*i 

HWHJiCT 5tf»i® rsf% ««ta ^fa- 

itti’i, «tata 's^fv, 'Jawtfsi® fawtai 
CHtwi *ita *11! wT?ta csii afta aii i 

alia 8ai f*if»6« ca at*r*n ®tata *^< 

«®ta*i *iwifa« attaai, a^faa tai 

ca»a»i «rat*i«: *iw '8 *taaiaa ®ta! atf^ia i 
fin 4 aat's 'aai atfac® alia ca ^taicaa 
nw atf * 11 « t«t4t ?t«Tatwl aaj¥^^ia*ff^ 
«rwtw«» I ^CTif aatat cafai® * 1111 , ttatai 4 
ftaia ^far® aw, "Siatai aiwai ai 

twfft 4®R ®tata »w*tia?t I c®a awa, atai- 
caa at»rt»t® aTfawtacal 

«tatw ^fa® aaai'aa aata awiara art •, ^aia 
W awa awai a^ai afaa aaa al aai 
. aw I atata aia aa,. tiat^a atatata aia? 


atafaa atf ?if®a^®1 art an ca® ••^ ’atai- 
caa aw iai 4 a facaa aa^u aai 1 ca 
aafet^ca, faat«ia faaiia ^tatwa 
4F aa»i ’:[ai asfai® ?Fi«w. «tata ^liatsai 
-»fa»>Ta «tcaiaa at? 1 faa ^ft’Fta afaia 
Bfaia ai ca ?lf a"t,‘r ’jaa^efa® «tata aaia, 
ai« afat® asia ca aaaiaa a al aiai 
4iiataa ®iai atairaaca a'ac®^ a^ia 1 cata 
Bfa® ®tafa afai® a fafara atia caa aiai- 
ca? a’ atraca sea ai ; atatfaaia at! ^<aiat 
fafaaia a afaafa aaa, a«t#tta afrtca f«fai 
aai iffciiTaa 1 catsia atatata fartt® a ^faca 
asca ataatia^ atfaia atcai ataiia^ 
4t«T«a aa atfais faai aai aaa ata 1 aataii 
cafawr caiaa aa catia faa «faai aca tai 
aaca afaca aa'f 1 faa afataaa: ¥at9 aa faaa 
« ?lC3ia facaa ataai acaiaa 4a? ??afat rtai 
aafaa at^j^n araa^a -aiataa 1 atata aaSt 
at® a«,acaa a»i faaaiij ?taiaa, -spaefan «t'?fa 
Nfa aaia af'sea 'iic? aas ??atalia aaa 
a<t5 t?atat itfaata a® aatat^t afaia atia 1 
®ttata aca as, ®ciasi fa’ai atat^s cats, Hat- 
atfas sas atcata afssi faf^a at 1 ®tt 
atfa faata a^ts ataai ®tai aa»i a"l< aasaa 
‘afac® ans at?,«taTa ^scas cata attestaa® 
ata art 1 t?sta> afaa Itatcas aai as ttatsi 
t<st«flc«? , j(a.at» afc®s celts sja faa 
ataicaa faatas aaca ca aai asart® as 
atatc® acaa afsaia acaa ca faacs a"l< 
aanta asaii atwats atfaa a"l4aiatiata 
aica ai 1 art ataai t?stat cata -atatcat 
atattas iwnfa as *n t cat aa atatcaa 
stfsaafa 4a fscaa aatess atsi ti'pttcaia 1 
4a? 4a^ aifait cffaiat irtw aiWt at a at 
sitsraart atfacss catcaa aca aa wVfa 
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*lfpfti I ^t«r*lH f5(«tlt?ll 

^*1 iwfltt® >1111 ^ 

>!« c»i«ii t'snf^ 

■swi 

fft«(f 4« »l^»I 4r^1l95 ^W5if'45» «l^T«lf^^'51 

c^ ®w ’tiwir ^’iwi- 

fst^ »nsj ?5, stMl ^fil »IW3 

*fW'8, 4««f9i HiwtJt imta 

n’^H ^f*ni «rr’tsTtt?a 

'Bifi r^f^rc? sT«^) sf^tt 

^ftsTfsi 'sf?! f'lwR iHH 

I >I^!lf'« 11«I1««'8: 

t<fli*flC5 NPr^i I 4 Pi^cs 

4^^ Ts^l vf«51 C?«J1 I •ftWJl 

HwtsTS'? 

I »>il: f»f«« «*tf'e? fsi«i '»1’IT« 

nw nw Cn «f«t1 C'lt’t %ft5 I 

wiw fw'if'i's.'r ’ftifl *11 5$5i 

^5? I 4*m ^51’» «rq tl; 

C5t^9 *11 «fr*1l9| ’?5t!FaiC»1 i9Wt*1 

*M1 «•! *11 I ^«9U ^9Wtr*lt^5 *lt'» 

«?fr Ops awi ’it«9l ^»i«9 i c»it «*» 
iJttw^9'faic9^?i ^*tt9 nfy f«r9i *rtf5*ii, 
« ^t*r»iT9 fuatw « c*(5?t «l*ii 4^rB 
ff, fw*i «i«m»i*ii»u^i ei9i 9j«r<T« 

9HTa c»tii C9f«t w*?, '5W9 i:^t*i 

«4t*t It* *1tl r 'Ststil C9Ttf *n ’»f9l'B 
’iTn*i 4»n c^tgfs «t*ii 9i9^t9 c^ ^f*itivfl 
^I'BtnftSHV 4*I< ^«tt< ^«9T9 '5t91 

csn W ^*t'S *ltt9 I «l1Wt9 4*9 4*1 «^1 

new ^ >lfi|l«si, *wt4> 4 9t«f*I1 fH5Tt91 *11 

’ifilW ^tW ^45*14 «lf991 fsf^SI Vtl »f<in I 

^t'wi *i"'i4 ntfwi Isfnr n*n nfs^ts 
C* nT9t>l ni^l n91 nfsia nf*l5^s if^ist* 


4t <5^9 9l9lC^ I fsn 4t nT9t»t 

f'<5wt*i f‘i*F-»« '*i9t« ftcafli «ifc® 'nf*i«|*i* 
5*1 <5151 5tl»l f9Wt*1 f«f»t5 ?«ri 5191 »tt'?l 
»i9i ne*i5i5ir»i r^wfsie'i »tr*ic*i^ f-iwfJi 
5*91 *11 I 5f5 f9Wl5 H5Ft5 

4n8t f5Pi5 nni 59. '5t5t5tt»i n*n 

»tr4«lt5 9i9t 4tt9t55 I C9 C9Jt*lT*l ’I'^B 

C^taf 'Bf^'!, « g59i i;,'St*l«. «»lt9^9 f5|%4 

5*9115 '81519 f999 551*5 59{9t95 5f9tS (:9 1% 
5fW 81*1519 nt9t55 59 '81519 5f5'8 ??I519 
f9W15t5t9lf98 Sl51?5lt< r9«5 ^<9l*t r5^591 
555519), *51 9^5t4 5t-H9 5f91'5 5*C9 I 

‘91598S 51f9lti>I 'S ’3[<'8l* 99t< f55l9 55 I 
9t51* *51951 ^**5, 9n ^|[* 9>f951 C55, 5f95lft 
9IC5 51918 5*t9 4* *?1f5 59555 51915 *5t5l- 
C59 555 15519* «:(<t9995l fitt« 59 I 91* ^«1#1 
9f5 5 f5f5 1955 *19t«*t 9159 « 15159, 955 
915151 9 I 59 5 15159 «t5l5 5l(B 915151 5*19, 
4* ^15"* 195»15 55 s *11151 5t5l 

51 5*15 555* 55515 5*19 I 

I 55 *«1«?15191 H51591 5 5t5tt5 4515 
»1C9551 '0515591 '019155 9l59l 9l5l'9lC5 (91515 
591551 5lgC5 6f5C95l I f9C598: f9«l5 51519 
5®t f5C59 4 199C9 5lf95 5C55 I 9ll 911589 
5*54 l4t99l 91551 5l9l9 ^9Wll55 5;5C59 

5®1C99 5191 l5l55 5i9C8 (591 9(59TC55 Ol9 
fij 5191 09119 5«19, 5(189 59l9, 5591159 
5819, €>0159 5819 I 5ir5 5105t1i5t5 5l5 
■*1519 4? 9f51 59 ft 591 591*91 C5591 %f58 
«e5 51918^5, .«9? 555t*» 4* r91C9 (B«1 5l9C8 
515915 9l9t8l» I 8C9 *51 5'?(5l9 8f9t5 

Bf5C95l C9 58l55 tl5tf55 095 « <155 01*- 
5t95 450 C5U59 51111 95 * 55 155 1 4515 

tOr95t5W 915151 C9^15 5l9*H9 5f99U5 

8151C8 5C5 59, ^99»lf55 095 8 0^55 15109195 





«r?c^5ii I f«ni^ «n>itc« 

f’lwTcH r«*rtw 

W1»IH 'H'Wl f<ri® I Jl*f9 

^tf»HTC« -a? ■tl'fi 'itt'isit? 

»(in*j ’^f^c's siw »itc4sj 1 ’•itWfli 
ui; *»tc^i a«t -a? ^T>(lfl 1 

a? -atc^J ’iv’i'af’i ?«s ??c»i an^j(f<| 

CTc«r csii^i ^t<i'« irc9f9f*t I 

aitC»II5!»1 C*! CJI**!, 

(1 •!*< "^at^i f^f^i*. 

»fflW I iHoa 'Stl^sj JiaifH^- 

at*t « aiw» »a ‘iff'Wfl »f55tf«W*», 

'Brtt «tvf -4 atfii par flf« 8 ac-^ar Jifr 

I ^K’ra arstsi fvi ^^wifii^- 
^f?9tf5!i*|5( «rtta ^t*i «t9i- 
CT1 <Rtf'»'5 ^c*i» '5'a? ?taf« af»j«i 
« I si>it*i ^i*t >a»?l ifdfl §citt utift® 
•liw I «t« »itt3 aric»it» « ^fn wf spca^Sl 
f^Pta tfufat^ actwi 'Sl^l PifC'P"nl^ alyl's 

P9 affc»it<a «a •«<i|s) « ®taia aicj?-? 9(f«®^ 
aftwlPSTi »fa«ff*(»i5», f«a« 'Ptacpfl c>i >i^»i 
iiic*ipii fstf’mP m I f'i’ijt'pfiT «ta"»tat9 
p(»w ailfarii apci ptsi hatw i 
»« f«['?,a|f‘tc'8a >a f^*nr «rcfe ^iiif, «W9 

f’lpn r>a‘«, artcaitpsii naa i wirfpfw® 

’ft«faif‘t« CP fP>l,fPCP4 '»ltfp»t« $P1 artanat*! 

>1=»wl PI«S| I fp«lfailtkcP4 

♦fapi aics)® C»IP» arcpp* 

lfv»c^# arp«Tflii ®fajfcf*( I pfw aftv 
CW119 cMc^ai ’P'lPtfli awcptf ^®t9 
’aftptcm cai5tf«CT9 ’pcsi'is 

nfpptw <% I 'sptH c^tP c^tp Pijai^a 
C»l^^9 at CP, PPP fk\ caftfap tPrc^ 
^ip<»pif*i it** »pi nwii ptp 'Bpp ppai f«r^- 
{pmf«p itit ptw I f#i as Tifaiip 


aptPtP tPi ppc«rt sipfsi VP) PTlc« mcfl I 
atppvpi vtptfl fP’Pf’i prtifppiiv atifv 
cvit'vp ■sn ppipp cvtpfef avast c»ipivp 
pfPV -UP I CVTP caiifvfp «PW vipvft 
Pia cmv P55I1 vcpst I fvfpt vpit*tptvfca 
VtPttPP 

fpapvfa ps^^s Ptstcp, -PtPi iPfttai fpwa i 
ivpps CJtfcva pcpii aipip iWtrrivcpp 

PHI ^fpiaitpr pst« Piv ap< 'VPCPCP a? pva 
Cfltv H'^PV pa . fp'Jl ipfvf.^pi ilir^ 
pa « cvp^i aiPP vcav& cStv ^Pavvcn abwi 
vfaaictjp I laarp "vapTa cp, cppvv ajcp «rtPi 
avtcaa cstfv Ptfvcp sipfcs ar'vtifv? ^<i- 
tpptcv« vrav cviTtvcps vcpvSt cSfv artc^ i 
cpj «v cppp tpiiv vfa® caitfvcpp ap pfaai 
p4p VP) PTP P1, cvvTp cvtP ca)tf®pacp ^v 
cvitr«cpp VP1 ai« 9ti*)t pp« ca?tf«p 
nwv ^"*15*^** '^Ivipp tpvfe ptcv ^pl® pfaai 
pa' Pttc® Ptcp PI I tpi p®i CP fp'icvjlfvppp 
acalvp p»ca v«cp%p c^lTfvp ®p api vTac® 
?l5e ptivp PI I 4PP tv cvtP cvip fppTv 
v'^v cvilTvpvp p<PlvipiS fafp® ptPtfiP I 
fpTP apTPPvp pptpfpfpp V® ppifppitfvvi 
PtC® fPifafP • VTP «V^® VPI Pitt® PTCP i 
patptpfpp itpp “c‘iWpp. cptpv, pfpt, cp)p, 
apt ^p^pp at *1)551 fpviv i ,at *ltbfep PtPi 
«pp tt5t atwp pfs® Pivfpv ®t tt5l artv 
cviitsp ^ppvtp 'afp® I cpVpp acpvti fpf a, 
cpfpv ®pcavi, cata a^fciv) fp^ai a* 
ftinc® atpv pp tpwptp i" 

tpi ptt® "Pit a®1® pp fp*?^ canf®ppp. 
arcptap P« fpptata canfap atcatspi vfatap 
p[«ptt tfPTcpp act fpvT^a cailfstpa «t 
pfpipfi® cpfpcas, ®tpttpp fpaa fvft Pt^ 
pfaiT pfppi avpi rp®tat avwipMatP w i 
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«ini < 05(^1 •»f<it« C 5 ii 

C^ fItlSt C«nPs^ *^1 ‘^tH? B® 

cwjtM Ot's I »»tf«t a? f<mt 5 

^tC*ltB<»l ^fBBI 'flt fnilc* ®»l 4 t« 5 f 9 tfB C^ 
t«t?| C 4 t<I 4 »>(t‘ft 5»T«' tBT? 

null's *tU9 1 

^J'SI «JT^9^ 
c^ csTtf^f^^*! f=i<B 'fa*! -S’ fassit? 

t*l^« afaiifsi'a «t 5 ta ^lisiw at'^a* 
?«=»«r»i astawifea ^ii<ii Jifafal i c’lS'sta’fi- 

att« fT<»*r 'fw taa'B' a^ai aloe's 'ntca 4 ')? lai- 
t 5 r*tca<? at*r"tatf*( a»n 59 1 a»is 45»9Tf*^9 >injf«rsi 
at^cs ^fc4ra «t9 »(U«f, 

atfia afsiw, 951^19 

f« 4 a ^<91 >i«a 99 1 'i^tw’PtJi f.^fTtf'sa- 
£95191 vfl 91 »f 93 ltf 9 9 t 91 ?rtl 9 9f« 5 C 95 

£9 '51919 915 5 "^< 9 I£*I Uc^’1 ^ 9 l 59 W I 
9*15 >9 595 99 i95 51 « 5 flC «9 -a'S 99 

51 ? '595 - 9 ? 9 l 599 lf 9 'Sa C 9 915 f 5 ^- 

£59 •"Hf^i MHi 991 '»l 9 tt'’ '« tatt- 

les 9 ?t 9 51 I g 49 l< £9 «lf 5 >«? 'e'B 9119919 
’»F 99 U 55 , ' 519 U 59 ffS'B £9 « 16 l 5 C'-ll’^Wfl 
i 9£99 *H 91 591 9 t 5 l 9 '»!££«? 5?£9 ' 

(Tit «i« 4 ? strtu faistai « 1591*59*1 5151159 

f9Wl5 91919 4l’5Sl *5^91 9f5al 9£5 *5f9 ( 

^15191 >< f99£9 f9BT9 5f9C'5. CSil *5f49t£95, 
^151159 ^t5£’5 £»)lfi9 911919 faWai f,t9£5 
*5'55 I £5?5® 'Sianwa 5191 £9 5*55 0919 

atWH, £9nT5l9f5£99 9t95 tl’Slfa^, £9 915 
<*119? 5t9Uf ! 

C9?«9I «919S £5f9£5 5519 f5 «5U9 9159 
9lf99 ^Tf99t9 ’H9lf9'B 5e91 999 i 5^T £519, 
£51*1 5'5H9ir«19 59lf591 *5f9T95U^ 9f495l 

▼195, 5151 ^rtj9 f5£9 5l5t591 % 591 99- 
▼9 1 BBT £5 959 59>at9tf5f9 59lf59l f9B99 


▼C95 15151 ff9 *591 959 >(tni I 9l5fr95 £9111159^- 
91*19 9C'sf Bartai 9^I191»«I 551 9151199 i ?519 
9f5. 5519 5'119 515 s'9. t519 41?*!, ?5l9 
£919199*15 991991 01B^5 £'*Ilf59l9r.*|'i f6«1, 
9£99‘I1 « 99IC9'5I99 •999 5t9lff»! i t^i^. 
£▼11155(9*1 ijJtBl59l9 95 c 5 Bcara 915 
:5‘rc9 95'f 5*91151*15 t 29(55 95£9 51819 5f5 
5191 959 f5«l9 991 559 I 5955 5^I9!9I9 

919195 mtiB? £9 58*9919 ®9,9fW 9l?l '«15191 
t5^1<1 9r':9l'5l95 >999 f59|;,9t5 «99 Bat5tfl5 
'«l9t9 (9 9 '. 51591 45Sl *5?9C't' .ilV 
J19ifel 5’5I9 5U5 ▼lajt® 9f99t1ft*15 I *151- 
£59 .55 91951 £9 '9t55 i1l5l5 1S151 95t9l 
•5l9it9 5£9« I 995 45 55*1 5'5£49 099 

51959*1 59 895 91(1391 5'9£3I §8?t5*l 9>t9 
91*191 f5l^l ^89ll 5519 999 

»|8|9it9 ^£'91 49? 551 (51^8 £9 48 
£9>15 C5£9 £«)lf»(99 491*1 S«,99 9tf98 59 515 I 
5'?£91^9 *11«899« 551 9l5t9 9il99tt55 I f^l 
B£ai9 9f8 (549 ▼f991 « 8599tC4 9^ '8 9t9 
W1 9f49l, (9'l,£®Ulf8f99*l ▼!* 9ll9£5 9U95 
51 1 5181919 « 9C^ 99519 *IC59 99(1491 | 

BCaa 9(S 6-* 5(991 15^199 ▼9f« 9V I £95 
▼® 99C95 *15191 5C4I9 9(8 15<9 <*9t9 0C91- 
▼5^981 §*1*fl9i 9ir99trgt«I5 I 551 999 49191C95 
▼999 59 £9 815191 518*9 9r8 f5*f9 91991 5t^19 
9l8 15*19 •« «t9»lf89 >1991*1# 55 ; 9f5 8(51'® 
▼ 1991 9tt9l5, f99151C99 «19®r9«t£99 

99t9 ▼^f'^ 98l’#tl8l f5« 591 

9'*t5t(98 959T15 £9 9Ilf95C5 (85 952? 

9^94 *(£▼ 9t594lf<1 5191 5£*J9 Ml® f5*fM9 
091 ff*1 I 9891? 9f5 f51 £*fltf8f9M9 f4l5>1 
ftl®? 551 059 81991 91185 819 911^1*15 55C85 
551 059891 989 ; 0t>l 55*8 5C5 I 1495 
9|fr5*15 5518 059 9818 «45Sl 958 89l 841 





»i^«i i?l*it<’ii ?«f5l ’»t9 1 sarMf's rsi<a 

ffs« fs«4l ¥?1 f'B* «t5tst’m»I ’lf'8 

^9 c^isj '«•! 

1 « Witt'S^ aifi 4t«»ft 

^f35tC« ««t? C^ C»I’»«11 

tt^lflfUC^t 5*l«l I 

fvi cn ffcsts >»«ni «tBT9 •tfl'e 

Wtf'is’t it^ ips? MfBta '(ia*i 

¥fintc« I >it*i >rf*«rcB? ■atfl’i ?isn 

’Hta ^f^r5»’» ’pi4i >i9^ *h i >ic«tT 9^ 

«i’IC'8 »lt^1 *ii««i 

*<tl flf*H'B •ttffls^l t 

fwna >••• n«.>i3 

W9W5 ^r»ni r*ic^i 

BIt'ItBll ifva «B1«I ^ws> I 

c«}lf«^— 99 c»itfBn «(«i» n^n 
hwfs? ^tWlBSI) 'Will CBt«IH nff Bt ^ifii- 

C<B f'ft^ ? %« bN’BI'SI 

9%V9 

KtB CBt9t« f 

M ^«.»Ifl ’HfB «»l’0» 

Bcu CB ’Bi*6<ij 

Bt?! BfflW *«£•« 'SiBtB 

Blc^ « B1951 ■« IC’tB BWB Bl Bfflll 
- CBf»l«flt I CBB £B? tWH ftaiWS «H 

TUtfl t«U BIBI I (bB 4^i*t 

f«tW >1t« tBCB BIBB Htv Bt5*l 
*WB i^Bt? I fciaiws N^f) « ®»«tn I 

’11^9‘ttfl B fmimBlfa C9(B 
Blf*HB »|c»l « •rtl BIBBB BfflCB W, Bt<tB 

'5iniaw nBB bhIb Bt*n- 


B^c<i <B5i ? CB *nii fB 9f^B Btw 
-nf c^tB *!'t»itsi c>i»*i ftrcB 

•I’FJB?! antBSl I CBCB? CBf'i^B ftBt*llf 
Bl?i) fBfB^ 9fB£B »nf9t^*( 99 fB Tb 

^•IB?*! 'aniBBl C^'ltw r^Wt5IB<6l BW- 

^S»1 BfBCBCS cn^HBta BfJBtBBt? BB 

■SfBtm Bt? BtJltl?? Bt^alBSl 

BffllB 5?1 *ttf9£»I BB I 

CBfBjB ?tCBBl ’HBfUB^ 

Bf451 Btl^I I <*tt^NBtl»l 

aBB^i aB fctta? I'lffiB i Bii^tura cwrta ^fB 

a95? BtO B^^lfBB <5 i»l CBS 7 CBfBjW 

CJlJ ‘ilfBt I BT? W'llM ^151^1 f^BtBtfel 

BfflCB BtariB bIB *t1 BfSBl 

♦ftfBCB s>1 I C^'tfC'i B^JHlBSI 

fflWt^B#f9 itt^BffCB BtBf’I'fB .l|5^£ Bta- 
f'f’tCB JltBl^II Bf^lB Bt’I’llW? *tW »1^91 ’It^CB 
’1JW I >11^ *l9fB« H9t< B» «'1t9 s(tt, 

v9Wi*f c9>»*( Bti|5» aBJita «ii*rt»l1^tsi3 

*l<r, C>I’)fti£« C’ltil’t «ICS»T»tt#C'H »fl*IB >*tlB »l«t 
fBB ^t5l4l C=BfB|CBa 

ifWBtlB Bf'^B 'BUtii C*! »IBB *19 

^£*IB1 BfaSI f^9 Blrtl BUBB I fBB 

BtBfWfl C9t99 f^WtBB#! Bf^lB |«|B tTiaa 
9B «f^tf»’1CB B«t«tC« b| *tllt« 9K *(l I 
airB’tWWfl BBBffl 9BCB •I'^lll 
flBtBt? fICB 9lCB « 91 I 9fW 

Bf9tt9B CWM 991^ f9af|9 BB^ >*19^9 BfaCB 
99 BC9 f99t9Bt9C99 Bt99tB91 fB9tl9l f9CB 
9ll9 I 9C9t 9fB9 91B19B Bf991 f91»t9BB8t9 
*19'*WB Bf99l SJB9 Bf991 9^t9tB 9lC9 I B9 )b1b 
flBB B «ta 9C99t 9C99 9fB 9fa9liB Bfail 
face 9tC9 I 4t9U99 <9l aBB^J, C9t BBtaWI, 
C9l 9t<BJt9 C99TtCB 9tC9 9191 CB19 C9C9t 
B99fl CBt9 999 Bt^ 9lf9B 91 9ll i 4^ 9t99tl 





afii 5it fww Bf'ii'iHi fit 

^tf»tt« Jiltcaa 
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? 14919 9591 4U9 fawlC9lf54 9?99 9tal f99fl4 
9*14119 I 9#919 99C9 ^r49lC9a 4|Jit«l ^94 
f«f40r«6« 99C4I1 I Sf49U9a 4191*1 9t9t4 
4191*I, f9Wl99lCia 419 «41'4 41919 9C9 I 

f9W1991ai 4tt4f44 .4l<1 41414 4f9fl 9114, 

t41 4'^|4 4U9a 9^91 4I4J4 4r99l9 %919 9lt t 
4191 9tt9« 'Sf«9lf94 9&9I r9<9 4f99l9 4* 
9’^9l94U»ia 4(l919a 99fa^ 4»»9 aflll 

iSf49lf94 419194 't94lf94 4l9ll99 419^ 

99199 91(49 C919J I <if49ir9C49 9lf99 ^941* 
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film fffin I 'SWC'f >Sff«- 

^*11 *iii:w *ini’» •*niti -<**1 >1®# ft 
'9 »iitc»itB!in ’if?^ aa ca, 

'Btatw f«»i»itai 'flai fB«raw»i « ’ia« 

’afaii caa i 

fawtwtfBe '«lat‘l»tair« amfa 
'afe’ita faff« Jia< atatt«i’f fai^c^ia - 

^fvattna at faftcaFt ^watta (:»fff9« 

^faatw I a'fiatsi wa ^fsata '«ifa wta caai. 
«»aai ^ai at«wa caat»i aw i atafaa 

aitBta aiaatiaa 'Sif^fa^'t, aiafaa >*taT^ « 
*iair«’i faa^a i nifttsia fav ^taitat 
oil tf^atiaa ®»taai i ^fsatawaa 

atftwa *ia fait^ »ia a at fafai ajaa— aajcaia 
wa -stfai aa, caaua r^sN aa« afeata^ aa\»i 
^faai cacaa, '8«,aaaa Taa"® ^taa, aa^ afa- 
a’^caa atai aaiaata anaa, aatiaia aaca aa 
fafla afeau?, 'em '«’It aatcatsai aaatia faeta 
a>caa ; «tala -afata ataata atatfa’v 
faatcaa faat® aft® aa i atsiaa at? attpf'aa 
^«i«ca 'Btata «i?i«rff^ fafa*® au», «tata 
atafa, 'stata fcata^aa, 'atata atawi '?ait 
_ «ait1 ’aia, 'stata vfa itasfa, ^tata 
?8fa fanta^ai 8faai a?a«. 'stata ^faaf? 

^aai la, >at aaaj wtfar® caa i at?taa ^ai- 
at<t, a4?a. 'stata 'a?;a?f® «t8ta 

?n I vaa* at?fWa 'a»j?ca ^ta -a^afl y* 
qjitfa® araati? ca9 f« cataWBwa taiaflf « 
8ai tf^ata caai?a 8rti i 

a^aiaiica ff'Batn attftaiaia 8ta afeata^ 
ataw afaai a«) atfaa aia i ^tat^a, t^ata- 
ta, atatfawta Ifaatiaa aaa atatwl 
•al atai<fa atai^ ?aaaa at ?faw ataata 
faffatiaa aitaai ?faaata'5 1 <1 aifa aia- 
aaa afaw caai ati ca, cataawaa faiata oiaa 


aacaa wc® aa?a atanr afaatif, 
ataa Bfaraa ca atai ?a, atat f? <<i? faaaMa 
acail «t«?9 afaatca, «tai ®*aa a^ai (acaa 
atcatcaa »fa caWBca §«lfa'5 alai ^ci, 
'6tai9 fc«a a«i«l >« awia fafea'sl ataa 
BwaWtaaf^® aa ; a'facaa ?at 'atcataat 
« HBia 4aa ^aa artt»ttatla -a^j^ca «?ta? 
at?taa ?acaa "a*aa aa •, cafa f%a;8 

'9 f^'-'Ea’fiaa afitaa c^tataa « ^aat«, 'stattaa 
ataa atyf® ?a« ®ai^ata^i, atfaatM'’® ^ifa?»ta 
4rf% cat^a ft, aa^# «tiaicaa 
aca i 

ataa «?tataa fsatat afjia^a 
^tatcaa wtaataai aa ai, 4? ft? a 

aa «ata aaf* tfa® a^t®i«, aaa 
fa a» ^r«fa« a*t®i«, «itaia fa a*'! at 
faata a^ai at*t®cf, «t?ta aaw fa<a a« 
ataaaa a®ta®j c’^^aatopt? aa i «aa® 
?r?atia 'saj ataitaa aia? ?rtjataaaaa 
ra<a atas® aa i at?iaa atifl, ataa, 
a«it?ata, aa?? faff ®t?M a?ai ate?, 
at?iaa ?t<i ?taa aa? ?f? ?ta, «a? ?ae?a 
?raca ?ta *«??a, 4t?a ?ia ?ca ?rtt 
?tai aa? ?ta? afaatcai 

tfaatfa? catai utav ■statafa ??a?ta 
?ta? afatea, ataa aatcaa itcet? faa^aa 
•I^taa a?? faatfa? alwta, faaaSiaa ?«i«a 
caaaa ??? ?ta*i at«sa afaates, 'BTai fatfi 
a?i®ii, sit?j? afeai ajaiaia ?faai ?Tata 
?®i?a a^t? faff aa? atfaa ?a< a^wca, 
c?ta afeat ?f?atta ?ta at?ata tai;? faai, 
?tai flatila ?t ataea aa>?t aftai caat 
at?i?« I 4? a®? nft?ta ca a®? afeat 
a?t afaat t?f< a^c«c?, ?aaff a aaa aaata 
faf? ®faai cat® aatc® ^af?® ®al afi?i? } 
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>S(t 


>I«J ^PlfS fltNsl w 'B«IJ’HF»! >H>! 

'BW? C»lt^WC« ^’1'® 

99 CbIi I *5f< VW 

«t»t^ '«»l’ltW9 Slfw«t'5 I 

9^9 «t9l5 9f5'« 51 

s»f^ I ^HT?1 ’ft-lj, ?><<(, t9Wm «^f'S 

955(19 9»fa9tCW5(, 

9^91 •jf99tCB, ^T't41 
t<f99 ?f«9f>l 955ft9 9?9tr«C»I5I, 

955(1 SFU«1 9*515(1 »|?9ia^®i’|sfill9lf^t»|5(,9l<l«tf5|'5 
f5il J|4»l «(f?® ’?f99tf«C»|5(, 'SW^ f9Bt9 

f5(c'ac9t'95( at5‘t5( ^T9i«9 *'tia 

'«'S.'»U»I9 « 5|^r«1 al'51959'5, 4lf5*31« 

■5M?(r9 215! « »I9l“ffaFJ9 5(C5 I 

9t«(C99 'Sttd? ^tc®! ■'? f«»t9 
^«99f 'flf’19t4 219S9, fi«15(, 5ltr9C«I9 

’«(?5I9it5( 49? 9ic«|15^t9 >9(r8 ^ilC9f 

9Ff»19!t5t9 4f'19tl59* C’lT’ltliS^ ■Hf^Al ■•*«51 
49?^W9I ®««>lt«! 5194U9 ^trfl «l9'g 5*( I 
4t <8109 >1V91C5(9 ^iS’tt'5 ??»1 I 

SIGH'S 5it91 >it9 ^9f»(95l (.9m 9!ft9 

cnW^iSa 'a9t5( ®cwi^ fsw i nn ^tf»i9(9 

C«(t91 9(5I’5t91 9C9lt *l9l*lt’»M'5 95( I 

C’»t959595^ 9ia|Jl9 9t91 ^t9T9 9ft99t >51^ »1"^ 
^f99f9 'St9 3t9*l ^I9*( I »ll« C«ft*l C9 

9f[*| 9191 2t9tf((^ ^t55i, ®t9t 5[#CT9 WtC5(t»1t»l*9 
l?m«(9 '«(>lt9t919» « 2|f9atC9 459 ’IS 9f<^'« 
9?(W «ttl^ I ^«S»t9 >(r %« tfetC’f 4C9»I 

4f>|9tl5^ C’ll’lt^ft <l!tf®^ 99 I 9M»I Cnfll^Std 
>Slf^%t9 *19 i%l9 >1941 ^tC91t»l9 *lf««9«»it9 
fH «t9'^9 firi'T 99 I «!r9f9 

»lt9 ^<f«199 C»19( 9^9 «9lf9'® WW9t9l 
W99 9^f1 tftwcf I 

^^9tC’l9 99 9(9t 9jfv attflsi «19C«9 
'I?lt9J^ 9ff99t9 «l» 9lit9 *1(95(1 ^f99U|5( 


« 55f9l'8Cf5( I «l5tlfr5 >19(C»I9 9195(19 19991 
«!fI5( 9(91 ^9«9, ^191199 '«(«99its( ^9191, 

99(1 « >19K i C9(99| ^191199 ^I9f9 aiicl9 it(?f9 
fBWBI 4t9!l*r 59f9l'!'r? I 

9t9'5’l9 ’191®'9 5(15(1 ^?l«t f9'8^ ; 9'<«^, 
'Bl9('51, ^'*'9, 9*(f'B«'9, I'Sltf'T I 
4't ’ll® f9»1C9| ?§C91^8 Sll'8«1 9 *ltfe«T 
f51C9lf®'5 9t9lC({ 4<I? «19tC« C9 9*1 -*tt«t 9®91, 
ItlWllg, '5191 5(C!(tW 49? «ltb> 919C'59 (9^99 
4t9l<l59 i ^f«959 51C9 I ^9tC99 991815(19 
f»lf99ttS5(, 9C99 9fB'6 ill'591>l 9(tl®l- 

*11® ?99 ®f991 *tr«® 49? »t9l'9t9 %t5 *199 
9tf991 ^81 9«91 91^C« »ttC9, f99 9t(rt99 tf®- 
919 f*5C991 >I?4|9 49? 965(1 ■9!f99l« C9 ^1919, 
C^\ ®I9fC99 9*1 £99*1 ’ltf9'«J *1C9 ^ KUtCB 
9191199 C9C19 99 9*11919 catl®9 l^ll ®f99l 
C99 I Cl* ?®C9, £9^ CBil9, 9?19H99 9l®J, 
'9t9lC99 4111 I 

4191C99 C9l®191 5*19 ^191199 £919 H.9l®l'W 
9(1C9155(19 «lltl9 91»19 9^9lC({ I 9(1991 4t 
an 9*t£99 I?!*® f995l 4l9l5( ®f9£®f8 1 
9(t9t£99 9C9% £9 >l®9 991911 4ll5’t5( «1HC®9 
9l«®9 >1?41W9 9® ^1®r9£9l9 *f99U99, ®191- 
£99 9C91 91£9ar»It»I f94 »1t9l9C99 919 99^tC4( 
§W9 *f9£® ((9 I 4? 991®1 9919191 99’?l®1 
9991C9 f9*t»l 4t9 41tl>l9 ®19C®9 915(1 91«(®9J 
4151 f 9« *1991119 1 4^ 99® 9111 91*1 ® £99 
49? £*'l9l9?1 999l9 *1191591^ *11^* 99t£9 
99fi* afifs® I 

f9a 9C919W9 *19 99l9ltl9 *lf«® «1®19*C99 
919 ®£«9C919J I 9r*11*1l99 4tl5l5( 51®- 

f999l 9®*I9 *r991 ^f®lU99 4*1?'1 ^5®® 

*r99l lt^l(99 I 

90991 ®«19*C99 9lt99 9tf *19 4*99 
99^9 ®£»9 *f9£®fl| I ir9 ®l®il9 *l%9ir® I 



>lfVR-T-C W. I [ W 'W 


»WC 1 «tn»l«i »1 «rtn 

«tfl 11 fW«*» I >flt n*?*! »IW 

wf m*( ®c«r«i ^31 i 9 t«f- 

f«|i ’»f55l fWdsi I ’Jt< 

Ifwit* I l 9 lw« sitCT^ 

W *trw sitij ^ffl- 

C«ff I C’Ac' 59 ?r«Bt»l «t‘t5‘t f’tBl- 

C*^ I '«^1 

lf« 9 « » 1 W 5 ? I ^tWtW? 

^«c? »ili^ cMt 5 ?*t^« 

I 

<* *l^« CT 

«t<tw « O’!, 'Bl^l«^rf'« 

cslt? It* «t 3^9 

rpt^Wfl ^?(*iit ’»'9 '*t'f^' 8 : wrt? 

fiBtci » I?1 ^t’ltwa ^<9 ’HMi, C’Aawi 

\ 

Cbin VI «lf'8’<ir»(« r9- 
«w, <' 1*1 V* I >flt ^« 5 i 

V’H tt<fN CBtt? ^c»l “^t?*l1 ’IW 

><'K “•fl’bft 

^l«r*it 5 * 11 ^^ vr> «*! ^wi- 
ftr* < 191 * ^d«tw I ^wwrtfl 

lac’ll, atl '9 

<*«ltw 'StbtCWB ^WC* 3 |f 1 « ■aV'BB *f»lttlfil 
#f«c»rf I iBtBi ■awHi «n5 
w Bt 9 i ■fl^tt'rt 'iitftvfl, 

W.»H 5«5 ’^tCItB’ll f»lf^<t ®*ltl 

W*! lfBV»l >IW*ICT f«>l<^II fi- 

lm^ I ’»«i’iwt*tt<in 9 ? 9 «i«itir m^r, liw 
iWffHH iWCTl, »« 1 |BIW «tBI- 


fw 5^, v<t»i'rt»i 

’?t>iot*tt«ntir, 9 t<(ttiiir^Hj >8 3fj8^ 

9CT>iBar *icBt<r5’ti 

«it9f5intn vfsBtif’ii wsi^a "fnv 

«pr8t«ta ^t«rt»it^ ^inw^ 

»itmii^ S'Sjff 1 5trafirt» ^«n, Btft- 

BifarBw 

^wwcla *!=» *1^ crtrt «»i, wita 

CT f*if '«'5 c*i? '^®Vc’ia 

CWft “>l^ ^¥t 9 '?[f'WI Btwft 5 *W*l’*, 

< 5 ^^? Va^s ’ifw'Bsw^ c»il ^t*n^a 4 i 

c’rtaanf«' 8 i n'?;c'i «f«* 'S ^’i*i '5 

was I aiwt«a*i i 

^aT*l«lt*l «« I 


( JiTf^^j-»itHr«icsi ^< 5 j«ifqi 

« ^IVa ^1 atw»ita >ivlwa, ■^t«i 

“a^-Wi-^ai'5tai-CT^sii-'a’«tjS-siT--aifa-fai«i\'8 

c»it 'srtitsi C’i\s 5 'awa ^K^ts® •aapw 
^ aatatiwa ctr^stc®»i, sstt ait<f Hta ^<11 
>«atw f^f»n aiatftf i ‘araf ’(t^aV-- 
’?*»»ii wi u(^ aitata V'y^fatas ata ata 
asaai ^fa i aia^ a^latiaa ca at^t faaina, 
at'Sf^iia ca? cat ai ai aafa, aaia 

aaca aafa« atai aata atia alia caa ca^ ai% 
ffaw atw, atfl caa isftaaa «faai aaicaa «• 
at% aifaai aita^a aa i 

a<«*lf%a aftfwats® af?im, a^ «t ®fiiai 
ata, ^a setata atiawa faseia ^a« a^ai 
^latwa aca atfaft a^w «itraat« •, cat ’»ia- 
»ia catena ^iftrata cat tatw ^ata q«a atai 



»R<in I ] 






^f»HTl« I ' 8 t? ^f»IC 5 ff, « 

« ^«sf, I <a^ ?f»5 icm 

am ^9, 4t 9t?5« f’C’tt 

C>« ’W’rtW, ^ttl ’ef991 Jltf^Sl SI'S, 4^ *t9Il-Wl9 
«»l9t9tS 'StStW? «<*! ?a 

«Tff4 4>f4IHr9 C»lt ’?f«9 •99W 

«J* 4^9 I 

^'S f^9 4 OTi ! 95tf9^ 4 1 

^fsil® '5t9t9 Ka‘ff6? 9tf491 (Stif, Wl^->l1if9 

4^ W-’lt’tC?? 'Stw 'B)t9 C55t99 >It«ll9 
f?t^9l C^tC®, C’f .'»I ’lf'59 «(ItiI ’ica I 

1^5 fl'Irt, «lf'« ^^5159 

^«T»I «f1^tt^91 CW9, '®1^ if®-! ’49*1 ^‘ll=»«»t I 

C»lt 'i‘tl’»*tt9 4911 5«i9J-49l 9* 99, «1^ 4t«» 
9t'5-9f*9C9 *I5J 9ilf9^ '«lt991 

9^9tr® I 4^ «l95ftt9i •»It991 

9t9 9f9 9W9 9Ff9 [ 

^l*fs»:91 ^9f C9 ^C99 '4lf9Rf9 919 »I9C9'5 
9^9tC5*t, ^<B ^f59f9 '5t5t9 ^IC® ! 4tC»l1- 

C419®»I C9I91 •«H9lMt9 

911919 9«f 9|C® «i§rt9l «ltl® I ^^19 
W® '8ff9, 44 9141 9f'59ll®, 44 4lf»r9lt® I 
*1419 4144 <6 9^4 4lf4'8 IlCT 91? •, f44 (9 
?f49t4 C9 44 919 iflgsn®, C9^ *J*1 « f9C4? 
4t9l9 |?91 ffS91 C4^9Uf I 4l94l9l 4l4 
C94tt4 ^f4«U®9, 42l14-9lf9-f94l9 9911 

'41941W9 |t4 4f991 irtf49l« I f44 *1419 tl 
C4\9199 fir4 41?, C9 4f4f9 I C9 41919*1 ! C4 ' 
• • • • 44«tla, ff9Jl44, 

9f 41419 9*14, 

^9 94 f44 919 919— 

4191 9914 4t? ! 

414 9441199 4l9jC|4 4f9fUf ( f^fwi? 
f44 9(1991 494 fi|4l9 4l I ^f49t4 ^CT1B419 


4941 494 49 I 419 4lf9 ?if49l4 9J94t5t4 
4f9 I 4li9 C4? »l949f‘f4 C^fCS? |f69lf4 I 

91914^9 -<11991919 4tf9 41914 I ?f49l4 C4^ 
4tt99rt? f«f9 4t9, C4? '*ll*t9t9l4 1|p89U4? 
4ir49 411W9 441 *ir959 41491 919 I C94*4l9f4l9 
calc® 49H fB9f94? C4? 4IU‘t9 C99914 «?lf94 
41(4 I C4? 4lt‘t9t'#9 9r9S9 4l9 41^9^1C9 

<«fi:i9 49r^f4l4? *119, 441919 «#lt4 C4 9(9 
99f491 ^ci, 4414 4l9 C9W9 441 4r9B9 4l4 
419 I C4? 2)l‘I9l9lfl f94 9?C4^ 4? 414 4l4t9 
4tf49tt® ; 41 4l4t£4'9 ®lf49lCS4, 4t44lC99 

£4919 «4 ; 41 4t44tC99S 4lf49U®4, f4f49l9 
9® ! SIICI 51119, 4C9F 4191, '»1C9 «1C9 I 4 44 
f94t4 3199®, £9 9t®9 9f9: 3|9, £9 4CW9 54 
•t94, £9 9tW9 414419 4?4I4 3f4?l 49, £4 
9t®9 £414^C49 4114 4114(419 f4449rt S 41 
99f44 49, ftlfs '4144114 414? 4?9l9 4U4B('49 
£4f4C4 419 I £4? 4lC4»'4C9, £4 41419 19144, 
£4 41419 194 41419 ] ^f4, 999t» 44f4 344, 
4194T91 4C® f4 4®4 I 414 19^94 4195 4^C4'8, 
19114 lf4444< 111 5 49«1 1 

^'Sl^f'l 4411 £'»1C4 £41*S4C4 '»4l69 « 
4119(519 4® 4941(4 444 4?£4'S, 414149 
49(49 4® 19, 1941(49 49 lf4, 5993414(49 
49 44,419 139954 -499l*!9t9(99 ^ 

a 495(49 ®(«f4 91 44l9 4415 449 49 I 
4^44(9 few 1£4 919 £94 "if^ I 
4141 '»f9£4? 914 4f®l99 4fff I 
4 «(1ll9 £94 f54-l£9 £4* 4t449 41^ 
41919(99 4® 4l4l?91 4lN(4 41(9 I 4t? 4l4 
19t94— 

fi(9 919 9(4 1441 *(91 49 414 I 
4141(49 41(9144 41® 44 I £4 144 4l9 
4141(49 41? I f4f 4144191 (9 ^^14(4 4l4 
591- f5^ ^Il4£4 41^91(14, (4 ^14 91 1.9144 } 





Cf ^«*!! C*! ’3«t’®W'l C>lt5-'5’»(<5a 

»ta*ilw c*! aif-^^1 •-'latitfl nat^v! cwRti 
*11 f*f- 4t*i ^ask*i eiNai aiRstt®, 

4 tifl si’ifl^i «*ii ata, ><« ii’tata =11*1 
5t*n Wirt «anr ^’11 I “Bfai” 

af*ifi 4*F a^*( ilti 4 c?cl «ga M, astt cn* 
*tUwa *it*» at'c’s «<i^ si’K'la JUJiaiai ^latrei 
cn ‘5t=*’ *•(» <a*'=i ^ta f*ii«' =11 1 c'aa 

»i3tfeciaa aiit»i, if'it’twla %«ia c*t 
fif*t, c=it '•nMr a«f^«rta *fi=i i 

W'fra ^lastca cn f>i«ai'9=f[ Bia=i i®si i aflt»i 
r‘1'?Pi«t»i=i *|f?ara •aa, aalfe aiit»i i»!c=>ata^a 

*»f^a f*i’itl ’»ai?si 4% 

*i9ftaa ?«»r 9(f»f« atca=i, 'Siata =ifa 

I «tt 4t =i9ftaa =ifa Bt’H > affata 
aw=i, ai»«^ ^4tta? «itqtS<ftsi Iqqta ai 
awiq ’qtfqai, 4% qi^a^qi 

'Sfiri** awtaq cafaai, 4iaiiq ataac^’l *FfaaTa 
Wt f'?arq«5B aq i *af«f ca*fic:i bt^i aaraSas, 
stq at*rt?cq a«?^a ’"tafa uai ata, 
««^[^a q^iai qacaa niai tsuM afaai lata qta 
Bl=H attaa i alllatita afas ^aa faai 
•itnatai cat Bta=i aaa’tce "atfaBtcsa i 
a«iafta cat aafaai ata aat«ai cacaa, «ca 
catataa ca, aa? atca ataija atia 4t- taata 
•aaat aawa— 4aa aBaisa atatca ‘j^ja ac", 
aat«ta« « catatfaa acaa aaa ate® ca^c?a 
caaataawa aiaa atia «taual aa araai i 
aiUaaai 4^ f5a«lai 4afaa ta afaaia caiSl 
^faaaaifata ^tfaiaat fia i Btai, fa»aia 
afiic« cat ca^'tacaa caar afaai aca 
I c’fta-aa « aacaa a'B ai atfa^, 
awtcaa tf'sata wcaji'® 'sna sfqaiw i 
aataa ai*w atata *(tat atwaacaa fa^a 
aaatat aa^aaaN* ^awi arfa^-cat^® at 


cataa «tiatafiaia aaa«a>f1 af^ta'si-wi 
^tjpuia a^ af afaai aafa's i aara 
ca ca\? aa =Ftcqa aata ’<tatia ^faai caa i 
'siaaa q^faa l^atacaa ^uat?ia ^afaatja 
atq I ^faata atwifaflca caa c®taat'? atal 
caa I 4t ^aait^ cats ^atq=f®ta f««ca 
atatata atta q^^ttafrqa. ca «t?ia aat^ita qia 
at 4' I 'Statarv aaai "acatfac^a a’s aitfa 
BiBaitBl c»ttBB ^fiatca* aa cat ••mi ata i 
fa<a'«r«a aataf^ aaca'® atai cat “at««9 *tB", 
cat ?ttcaa 4tf« a®tTBta « ^ataa^ta eaa 
^^atca cai ate® ®r?ai I'aa i 4t =pat 
cat'S-acaa taai-aif^ata alatata ■utaac’ta ra=>ta 
^f» cjHf? ®rta ■si'^aa atatfsa ; aac®a tr®atia 
ca ^tfaat catata faaca caai ttfaai tafam 
atfaBte? I «i1«f ca taa faati?, =»tiaa aafa®i 
®taua ®a^ ^®tca cafaatcB \ ®la*ta, 
faca aa, ca't? aa ate® fafifa atai caa i 
fafi^a at ® cat? 4? fac=5ca ^aaa atai af?a i 
ai®si 'aaaaca c®a^ra ^tiraai %®ac®t ai ®fta i 
ca faa aa ca a?tafa atcia afac®tita atwrwa, 
®tBi ^?ai ^®ai atBi caa i atatata aatata 
®acaa atata afa cat Taa atattai caa i ®ni 
^ta fafaa ai i ata cat?, caa 4aa afi atattai 
c®faca ! ®tt cat fac«?caa fac*^— cat faacaa 
faca— atatata at^ta atata ca?in c® ®tr?Bl 
ata ? ca ®®a tf®ata ®ta faca f® ? 

4tafca cat ca faa catc?a at?ia®i aata aca 
aifaat caa, ca faa® -at aaitcaaai Utaisa’l.caa 
«tata%tt atataai aetja caa afaicaai|f aca a 
afait®ta ate® 4®a?ia faattai ata att i ®t® 
ca ^favaicaa ca ^ att, ic®a ^aa faai a®i 
afaat cact, ca * 5 «tac®® ’^at afaattaatif \ 
cat ®acaa caa, c®tata caa r ®caa ca af® 
atca, ata f®| att \ ' 
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^19 f^sjcn 

fi?%f ! C«I«^ *!« ’»«6t ^tf« I 51 

«iwtw3 f^i>i ' ?«»i «itf»iw *itr9 

* 1 ', ^C 99 51 W ’t '5 *flN s» 1 , 55 

^\ ! ^IHsitni 'Btw Mr?, iMSsri Mt^ff sft 

1>r55l #tnr, W csl 

4f9f| MtfMSi wi I CMtfe M9 Mit, ’*i8t'5 ’lar MT$, 
«»ItMl9 I CM MMtMlrtlM C^af Mj'C'S 

CM’I'PMM aslM itnMif'a MfaStMM 

'»r«5, cMC^arM^w Msr aMC'Sfl fiMlM 

cMtMrt«, CMCMiar Mil's -iifs '8tai« Bt«iMi- 

fSM, << CMl IF^IM ! CM ^fMl'5 'M’f'MM 

'lUlS M« ’Mf?5tfMl»IM, j| cm! ! a? ^fMC'Sl 
CM? MtfifMt *IM*3tMi1 ^TTfMMtf^lMM ; ItMflifa 
'Mt%MMa « Mtf^atrat^ ■av M-tfa I’M mm laaia 
IMfa'B MlMtf^M, >a CMI CMM ! TmIMM, M1^, 'MlMM, 
MlMtai) Mil'S CM MlfMMT-M'ft ^<Ml*1t« CMW? 
Mfasi MM «rffMw, CM MiMMal 'Mfw Mt? I M«t^a 
ftafaftea cMMiMtvtca cm mm cmsimim fMMtlai cMts ! 
sti M^iar iSiMM Mcaa m fM« ^cm MMtsc«t«rt 
fMM aJtlM fBMMMMlM'l, alMM-MMlMa MfMIM MIM) Mt- 
tfBI M1-Mtai M?«1 MTff® I f« iMSl MMfMMfWM M®J- 
<MI Mtfaa I ®rMM CM M'i MMtMtM Mt|, «TMTM?CM 
'MtM »Mll'BtM-'«^ MMl^l atM- 

'SMtM ^M*Ml»t1t'8'8 CMIMM SIMM MM1 j aMt* 51M— 
41 mm«*| fiMMlfMa Ml'SM «l»t fa cmWiMJ '9 ^MSM 
fMMNfa ; aMllaTM— MfM MTIMfM 4? fstj M(?i«. 
CMtfM’MMtlMM Ma 'MtMtM ai Mtla®, 'BlM “4tfM- 

IHM MwsgfM"— Maiwa ^f^ai’M MwMa cm cmimm 
‘MIMM ifM’— CM CMIMM fMM® M^fMIM aM1 « atfMMl 
’MfMMtwa aMflaTM -, ata aMilatM— aawia 
»Mt<w CMla aaaTia, aa^ MMfaiM « '^Mi'l 
MMtMaffMrs ^M i> f® fMaMalfM^ \ w 
wtaw afila ifaMlM, fa aai atfa^^f a'l 
MtMta I ata aMtIaiM— cm? atM-Mtaiaa aMi, 


«i» 

aiM»M-a!Ma ai%-fMaa1a MMtaM-atia aMMMM 
afaaiM i MiMaiM- Mtmara aMi, a^Mi-MiMta 
CM? 4fiMMMracMiMMaiaf MiaatfMMf cm? ttaata 
caata at«a aWiMlM) i cm MtatMta m«im \ 4 cm? 
CMtMta CMM, 4? can ata atMMtai atfMaiitsM i 
ata CM laatM M?i« fa^a cm Miata) mt«, cm 
cMlacMa ’if®* aia atMiiaa <l5iaMi, 'SiMiiaacM? 
‘1‘li-aifMM’t atM Mfa aiMfcaa alaa afaal caa, 
Mfa 4? a^M aMatfla ica caifM aiaai, atita 
MtM '{.Nai, afaM-Mtata Mfai-atM atfac® Mfta i 
CM? MCtia call, ala catM, aiaai fa mImI 
atfa ! laM fMatis, a? caM aafaM wim a nr? 
♦ « ■« 9 « ftjM, MV5l?-i 5 taM ai»M«a CM afM'#l* 
Mfo® afasifsiMM, fafM? Jpfaa araafaa 
?SMtM CBiMIl 49 aa I ®T9l®®9 cai^? Mffl- 

gtaiaMi wiMMtcaa as 4? caiM atfMisM i CM? 

aaiMMii® CM? ^*iaa a? cmcm? afinti- 

fiCMM I aifaa c*iTca Mifaa *f*'«i®9 
MIMitl caMl*'M1 CaM I 4? CM^^-MlMfl MlMCaM? 4a- 

t9M aMfMM'i® Mtaai mmiimmikm «MtM at5i?f a 
MlMTlfMM faiMM I atMMUl ata CM? carl 
affMMfCaM I 

^MfMiM M'5taffl atMM atcMM MiaMfa affata 
M®i*t9 caarMiM aiajtiM fMiaa m?mi mim i cm 
M^ iM9 MfMBM, ataaiai a Mf-aMMiaM mc a? flfal- 
auM i«« } ai« CM? asMiMMa atcaataMMiata a 
aia^* MMi-aiiataiMfl facM 4? ataai ^Maat^ 
aaatiM aataa fasi aiMfiaM 4? %ii afvia 
MtMi MifiMita, atMl'M afMMifa i aia atatiaa 
MM aini*M Mt<a MtiM, acM atafcaa mm 
cell MMt«f Mf'Jt.afM MfiM® M?CM I aCM CM? 
MMIMIWM IM M^4lfca, asMj^?, MMfMtfl a«afi9 
^faMA \ IIMMW aiMMUMM ^tfaMtlt— 
a!tM«t«M ata? a?MTll, CafMMI MtM— 4 CM? 
•jaMwi 
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'fl#»iMt, ^*rtwa 
<m <*’* <fl<ttc*t ^tc«*» I cni^ws 

’Hd ^tw, '#t«1Wfl'6 ?!W5 s»Tf9sft ««tts I 
4| i.»l*l»lt5> Wt^^l I *lf'8f«fn4t?‘1 <w 

I ^%1'f c»i ?isr f<nt£f, 

f»l«WW «P #£^'6 11*1 fl?tis I c>l f!*! Cl 

’I'sti'i lie's ifm, itci 

irtfw ttftmfte*!, ^i» ^11191 
'Hl'MCTit I's I >118 «iii4i 

'itfesi ^ifw, 1111*11 'Biitci 'Sim icn itci 
»iini« I 'Bi* 'Biiti 1*11 cit*i cici 11 11 
'BtH ltC*l« limi billet 4 '811 I Cl? ?1*I11 
*tutitititi i<c*f 111*11*1 cilwifi 1111% iN 
ittfi} ci^iiiifiiii «iifii ifiwfil'B ii 
ii«t?iiw •, Cl? mill Kftiini >iifii «|ii- 
1^ 1111 ^fmcf 5 Cl? V11111 ’ifll ^'8- 

m, ’♦'» vfii, I'B 111 iicicii i» '91- 
iicii iiif cim vriiicf •, Cl? iiini ifi ?ii 
^ifll 1111 nil 1 

'«iii ilw iiii« >1111 ill's *ifi I 
m *it«i<lii lift m Cl ii^ii iifi nfi • 
ijiiiii #ri «* 111 Hfim 111 iiwiii «iin 
iw ifisi ii's itrinfsiii ifiii? >« 111 Hfn® 

nflltflllll >1? Sl^V lilacs Cl? lllllll 

fim-csm ?i' 5 i?ii mi I > 11 *? ifii 
nil nil ii«nn I'li'i fi’iriiiifi, miiin 
m mnlwii 1 1111111 ilnii ^mi m 
««n «i«(i 11 ifi I Cl fim ?tiii n? 11 

s1?i mi's, >• itfiai Cl fin's nimt? 1 
Cl ififi ! «? Cl? mill, 1 ? Cl? ■miJti 
wifi mntii fell nn stfin iiinif , cii 
11 , iim 11*1 flfiiiti iim «nii? 
nil ’^**1 nfinif I 1 ? Cl? 'si*^ 

nf*, ffii 11 .Ill's fintfii 11 11? } m« ififi 
ntw 1 Cl cimfi >1? nrfii ^if*i, n nfi 


^iwn 'sfinc*. Cl nri im .iifii cm ifin 
nfm ^6itt*, 111: >iii« nif } 'iiitii 
imii .iii'e 'Sim nfiiii* 1 1 ? ci? ati^ 
Him nSt ici ifm ifiii iifiiii* 1 ci? 'll 
iifi miiiii infecii ciifii n**? I >1^11 
*1111® i«i sfoitn I Cl ifii, • mil 111111 
ciiii iti i»i, if* ^fiii cifitii > 4 ? 

>1111111 ifi® lift 1811 if< i?ii, Cl? 'sifiimi 

mi Instil m**ti-iii? iflfiii 'irmc* 1 fifi 
liar >ii 3 » i«,icii infim 111*^11 in ifm 
«iiiiiii il’ei-i'?ii 11 fn ??i mil *1111- 
iicii ifm* ^im mi?ii, ci? ^ iininii 
>411111 nfiii fiiii-iiimi 11 mil if nfi- 
111 ^1 mwi i?ci I nna %ii 11 
1111 mci mu ^mi ifm ®ftii \ ci 
mtfit 11111 itfiiiii ifill, ifm, ic*tf, 
ic? >41111 i?ii Cl? 1* mil ^111 ifi mil i 
iin 111 fifii if*? 4 iftiTi* ! ♦(i?ii«fi 11111, 
imii fi?ii Cl? ii-iiiiti mil i®i I n? 

miin mniii 'stfuui 1 > 4 ?-iiitci i?n 

nil 111! mi ifin, fi fii f fin nfi, ci? 

'gi >41111 nfsn fiSi I 

nfi cifinff, « 41111 nil mu ifm^i. 
Cl? mm mi'? cm iliwi catm 
IB pfiitif I ‘iTMimi’ mfiim 111 min 
Cl i#i 1 fulfil. Cl HI mil ffiii m iT? 1 
m cm Ill'S mil ci n't! aiinii 
It? 1 11 iit^t 111 mil ifiiniii iiift- 
1 C 1 mtm iitiiif Cl m i;? ifin <*tfi*i 

ifntfii. Cl? im? > 4 ? imtitii Cl? itn 

Hill c^n? ^finiH cic'efmi iiiiii ci? 
4tiiir?i fS 4111*1 ifiniii t cifnifi, * 111 - 
1111 •lim can . 41 ? 4ncii mmi 1 

Hmt-idR aifii '*? mi^ '^tci «ii Cl? 
HU itn 111 ?it^ nfntfiiii, it?— 
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£>lt ^ttii 

lltw» ’»« I 

wtfl— 'Btnj^'st *inii^ £»it f?*? I 

C^t’tl »>^t^ •tf’Iil ’jfflw I 
,«it^— ^twn ?^»il «»c^«t I 

£>1^ ’8l£l|t «(* ’iwn i 

*<t 5tV1 *Ii|ft£« -Itfilt? £1^ 

£>it 5t«ii- 

«lc^? w f’lf*'® ‘«tl-Wfir5?l^’ ««|5» 
»r?ntfii»i*i I ^9t« •«w 

^'8— 'e’T *l<t fs|?|f«IC?l ^’£>1 »J| ! 

Biar ! -<»i 'fl£»i, •»! ? 

BW ,— 

^&s» ^&t£« iffif— ^*11 9’£«» £8tB— 

BWt ‘f<11 ?’C»1’ 

nfet^C'5 *11 ? 

«I9 *f?, >«? Bt^TB >0«f*r BtSlfB*!, 

£>I Vfl £Bt<( BB ^t»l*ltWB ’FtBtBB *lt^ I 
>a^ '*t£<r£iB ^t£? 'Bl'QBt*!, ’It'BtB, BIBBtt 
£B *1^9 ^'9 '?[;8U’t ^t^*lBt<»l B^Blfs»I, 

'BtBtHra 99 Sll ^ffi[sft, *11 Jl? ^iStB 

f^ltlBl «lf£f I 9fB ! ®TffB 
<llft£B I Bf? (Tit tlWEtlBB Bt% C’Bt*! 
fB*l £BB;*l«rtB ^fBBI '5£»l*l, W £BfBCB*l— 
aftf®, r*f £iltBBBB 

BBBI ^BfaBl filBtCf I 

n(B*?tWB ^11*1^ 58*11 *Bt*l*1tCTB 9*lrtW Bt^. 
*\B '«*ltlW «1tfB 9t, 9k «1B Btlt '•lU*!— \*» 


?BtftB1 BtB ! 'ifBt ^ir«f 8tfl f«*lfl BB BtW«ltB BCT 
>BBB 8*tB« ^I£B *lt^ I «l|B BtWB ifM If^-- 
BtCBB 4B *BBI8ta, ^l^lfsiBlB « Bl-lWtTtB 

fB^n Bt% £Bftci» Bt? ! >BBB fBBa HtBBl ««! 
BBB'8 ft Btl I BTBBCarfl BBBt£B BtBl 

^CBtBJI #ffBal B^BtfSB, ^«f •^Bf 

BtBl^lB, BfB IB BtBBar « BBJBCB BBBtlB flTlI 
-BBBtlBBBE ^fB£Bll, BtB ft£B BflBtlfl 
BBT *ft« 9 BtfBBTtS I BB1 ’^fSBI •rfBlCTB 
B8B apSt Bt^BI BffllBB I ^flTB £*ICf, ffiriB 
«lirBBttBB I BIBBtBl ^f^CBB *BrBfB, 
tB^CBB tjr ^IC*; BtB Btl I ^BtBf 

BiBl BtBfl *Bt1BttirB fBtBlfB BtB - 
IffB Bfa: atBl bibb, 'Btw b» 

BtBf I 

Brnat £BB*f £Bt?1 *BtrB BBt BBT I 
£B Btftff ! ^t?B, BJCBBBBCB BttB^ »tr» I Bl 
BfB BftB ^fBBl «tf£8B, BIBf? BBtB ^fBBl *ttCBlB, 
B1 BfB BBlBtBlBB ffB B^B «t5»t 9(99 ^fBBl 
*ttC8*l, rafsi 9fB£« BtlCBB I BtB WtBI fBBtt 
BfCBt ®ff8, ^tB(*J ! B1 9 BtBfCBB «ttB £8l*t Bt% 
ftBfB Btl I B1 ^tlBB, BtBtB B1 'SftfBB, ^BtB 
^1BB1 ^t 5^B Bt'5*(*l ^ftlB I 

BBtBlB,£Bt •iBanrBBtfBB’t BtBBtCBrBtTlB BV «CB 
BtlBB £Bti 9 f«rB«B Br*: BtB ▼ftiB, iftB 
BBBtfff'SBfCB Bf*!^ WBfB •ff fB I 
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DACCA DIARIES— I. 

By way of introducinjj the diaries from which the exttacts 
and notes printed below have been taken, 1 think it woifld be 
useful to give the main facts which arc known about the 
earliest days of the Dacca Factory "and a few notes on the 
general history of the time to which this first instalment relates. 

By its letter to Hughly, dated 24th January 1685, the 
Company sanctioned the establishment of an agency at Dacca : 
it was not, however, recognised as a factory nor was the 
officer in charge known as Chief till Smith succeeded March 
in September 1669. Who the pioneer on behalf of the 
Company was in 1658 is not known. The Dacca diary men- 
tions James Hart (sec below) who mad(* a gn’ft cff his ground, 
house and goods in 1658. He evidently terminated his 
residence in Dacca in that year and so he was not likely to be 
the agent of the Company. Again, we know from Manucci 
and from the Hughly diaries that one Thomas Pratt * was 

I. Thomas Pratt was, as stated later on. in the employment of Mir Jurnla. In 
1663, however, we find him submitting a bill for extraordinary expenses at 
Durbar, attendants, diet etc. which he supported saying his expanses were much les^ 
than those of the Dutch and he was really a loser by his office ^ I uglily records). 

Again, in May 1664, the Council at Surat deplored “the unhappy accident” and 
hoped that “the Nabob may be reconciled”. (Surat Records), 'rhis may be the 
affray described by Manucci, who ho#evcr is wrong in saying that IVatt fled after 
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in Dacca as early as Mir jumla’s time and for some years' later. 
Orijyinally in the Nawab’s service he undertook the Company’s 
business, either instead of or in addition to his work with the 
Nawab, 

In April 1669 John March was sent to represent the 
Company at Dacca and John Smith went with him as second. 
When March left in September of that year .Smith remained 
.IS head of the Company's affairs, and Samuel Hervy ‘ became 
second. By Clavell’s order of 17th January 1673, Smith was 
superseded by Robert Elwes who died at Dacca on 4th 
December 1675 when , Hervy acted as Chief till relieved by 
Hall in 1 676. 

Fytch Nedham ’ acted for a short time as chief in 1676 
until Hervy returned when he reverted to second under 
Hervy. The latter remaineil Chief till 1682 wlien he had to be 
relieved owing to ill health. One of the first things Hervy did 
as ^hief was to have the factory enlarged and improved. 

In 1678, Mr. Matthias Vincent, the Chief at Hughly, 
visited Dacca to try and induce the Nawab to remit •'the two 


it to Arakan where he was put to death. In July 1664 the Hughly Council shopped 
Pratt's wages till he cleared himself (Hughly Records,'! In 1666 he seems to ho^e 
h^n reinstated for in that year Tavernier visited the English at Dacca who had for 
their chief or President Mr Pratt. In August 1667 he fled to Arakan (for reasons 
unknown at Hughly) attacking and capturing two of the Nawab's vessels on tbe 
way. The Nawab demanded his surrender but the English disclaimed all respon- 
sibility. When Messrs March and Smith were sent to Dacca in 1669,. one of their 
objects was to prove to the Nawab that the factors in Kengal were not “privy to the 
flight of Thomas Pratt”. 

1. .Smith and Her\-y evidently did not get on well, as the latter, on Smith’s 

ri|>ort, was practically put on his trial for holding atheistical opinions, nervy’s 
reputation with the Murt of Directors was not good. They wrote of him as “a 
man that did excetfflingly abuse that trust and confidence w*e reposed in him.” He 
was transferred to Malda and died soon after « 

2. Nedham was afterwards dismissed for encouraging interlopers. 
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per Cent customs imposed on the Company’s tr^ide. It is 
interesting to observe how ho first visited “the! Princes ’ Duan”, 
then “the King’s duan”, then “the Princes Nazarr or controuler 
of the House” and so on. A few days later he was granted 
an audience of the Prince, to whom he presented 27 gold 
mohurs and 1CX5 rupees in silver (the actual present, including 
two horses, was sent later). After nearly three months silent 
in constant visits, first to one official and then to another, Mr. 
Vincent obtained the Prince’s order (or Nishan) for free trade, 
and left Dacca. 

In the same year a third officer was sent to Dacca 
Mr. John Pownsett : ^ also Mr. P'ytch Nedham was replaci-d 
by Mr. Trenchfield.^ In 1679 Charles Eyre' became Third 
at Dacca, with the duties of Warehouse keeper. 

It is interesting to note the salaries drawn by the 
Company’s officers at this time. Hervy drew ^ 40. per annum, 
Nedham jC 30, Pownsett jC 20, and Eyre 10. 

In 1682 another chief from H uglily visited Dacca. I 
refer to Sir William Hedges whose long and interesting diary 
has been publishetl, and, as his arrival is noted in one of the 
last entries in the diary below, I need not givti details of the 
visit : but I have added a few notes gathered from his diary. 


1. This was Prince Muhaiiini.'id Azam, Viceroy of Bengal. His Diwau was Haji 
Muhammad Hashim, his Buxi Mir .Abdulla and his Nazir was Mobarrak (.an Kunuch). 
[See Hughly diary Vol. I.] 

2. In 1679 he became second and succeeded .Mr. Hervy as Chief in 1682. 
The Court wrote in 1688 : “Those you find have cheated or abused the Company, as 
Ppwnsett and Hervy did at Dacca, secure their estates” etc. 

3. He was also dismissed later, but there was nothing against his character^ 

4. Charles ^afterwards Sir Charles) Eyre or Eyres returned to Dacca in 1688 
and was imprisoned there by Nawab Bahadur Khan. He was appointed Agent in 
succession to Francis Ellis, and later became President and Governor of Fort 
William. He married the eldest daughter of Job Chamock. 
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The following extracts from a diary of Sir Streynsham 
Master ' relate to Dacca and are interesting : 

I. Accompt charges upon De Soito’s ’ business at Dacca, 
June 1676. 

A perticuler accompt of the charges of presenting the 
Nabob and divers other officers and great persons to procure 
his order to be reversed after it had binn given twice for the 
payment of De Soito’s demands and that Samuell Hervy was 
committed to custody ^ till execution thereof. 

Broad cloth ordinary presents, vizt. 

Yards, 

5 I'o Atcharah {Achraj) King’s Munshy. 

10 To Bagoandas Mutsudie. 

10 To Sybram. Do. 

5 To Mahmood a Shroof,{*) Rang Mahall 
Mirda (Sergeant in the Hall of audience.) 

To Ray Nundeloirs(’) Porters, Chubdars, 
etc., for admission at all times to him. 

49j^ Estimated in rupees 3 per yard ... I48-8-9 


1. He was appointed to Fort St. George and deputed by the Court of Directors 
to go to Bengal for inspection and to make certain enquiries. He visited Hughly 
and Murshidabad in 1676 and 1677. 

2. 'I'his had nothing to do with Dacca originally. 

3. This is interesting as being the first occasion on which an English officer 
was imprisoned by the Nowab. The other occasions were in 1688 and 1756. It also 
throws light on the duties and responsibilities of the English Chief at he Head- 
que^ers of the Government. 

4» Muhammad Aahraf. 

5. This is Rai Ntnda Lai who figures prominently in Hedges* diaryf where he 
is called “yc Nabob’s Viiier,” and “ye Nabab’s Duan”; Master calls him one of the 
craftiest men in the kingdom. 
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Scarlett presented, Vizt. 

Yards. 

3^ To, Meiz Tozuck{’) of the Nabob’s Ranjj 
Mrthall. 

To Sybram, Mntsiiddie aforesaid. 

6^' Estimated in rupees 8 per yard 54-0-0 

Fine Giu?en presented, Vizt. 

Yards. 

2 . To Meiz Tosuck aforesaid. 

Estimated 8 rup 


Cash, yizt. 

Paid into Nabob’s Treasury ... ... 2,000-0-0 

Batta(’) of Ditto money and other usuall charjres 30-0-0 
To Mellick CoSsim(’) ... ... ... 500-0-0 

'I'o the Nabob’s wife, paid in her Mahall ... 2,000-0-0 
To the eunoch that procured that intere.st ... 200-0-0 

To Buzzurgh Omeed Chaan.^ the Nabob’s son ... r, 000-0-0 
To Ditto Duan for acce.ss and acceptance ... 200-0-0 

To the Cottwall* and Ameen* of the Citty ... 600-0-0 

To the Nabob’s Jassoalls(') ... ... r 00-0-0 

1. This is Mir Tuzuk or Master of Ceremonies, cf. Hedj^^es “f was directed by 
yc Emir Tusuck, or Master of the ceremonies, to sit over against ye Nabob, nearer 
ye Canopy than his Duan or any other person.’* 

2 . Discount. 3. Malik Kassim., Governor of Hugbly. 

• 4. See note in Diary. 5. Chief Officer of police. 

6 . Chief Revenue officer, probably. 7. Jasawal«Body guard. 


16-0-0 * 
218-80 
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Cash, Vizt. 

300-0-0 
500-0-0 
.. 200 - 0-0 
500-0-0 
50-0-0 
.. 6-8-0 

. . 20-0-0 

. 600-0-0 

1 50-0-0 

8,911-8-0 
9130 

2. November 23r(l, 1676. 

Mr. Hervy representing to the Counceil that the Com- 
panyes house at Dacca is very streight and not capable to 
receive and secure the Hon’ble Companyes goods by reason 
of several thatcht hovells within and round about the compound 
which are very dangerous in respect of fire which often happens 
in Dacca. The Councell did therefore order that brick build- 
ings be forthwith erected to secure the Companyes goods not 
exceeding one thousand rupees for this yeare and that due 
account be kept of the particulers thereof. 

3. Decembbr 15 th 1676. 


To Acharash Munshy, our friend to the Ray(') 
To i lackim- Mahmood Hassim(*) 

To Ditto Petesdutt ... 

To Gourdasse, the Nabob’s Arz beague(*) 

To Bogoandas Mutsudie ... * 

Wine, 2 pottles of canary to M. Cossim 
„ to divers Nabob's rayes and Chubdars 
To the Cozzee(*) and his mushrife(*) 

To Chubdars and Mirdaars(*) of the Durbar . 


t. Ray Nunda.Lal. 

2, This was a doctor, ^ha^^D. 

Arzbegi — officer recei\*mg and reading petitions. 

4. . Qaai or civil judge. 

5. Officer or inspector. 

6. Mirdha— overseer or sergeant. 

7. The is incorrect. 
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Upon the 12th of this moneth there came a letter from 
Mr. Fitch Nedham at Decca dated the 29th November last 
adviseing that there was an order come from the King to the 
Nabob requiring to take two per cent, customs of the English. 
The CouncelU having with sorrow considered the ill consequence 
thereof, if the King or, Nabob should insist any such demand, 
at present they 6ould not think of any how to proceed further 
than to write to Mr. Hervy who is now upon his way t«> Dacca 
that he use all meanes to smooth up Ray nnnd dcloll, the 
Nabob’s duan, by acquainting him that the Persian horses arc 
now upon^their w£i||re. 

4. T 5 gccar the^rd QpcemJjier 1676. 

^ Mr. Streynshai# Master ftc. Honoured Friends, 

Yours%f the i6th, 17th and 22th of last moqeth have 

recevi«ri James Price(') hafh mett with the Governour of 

Rajamaullcs(’) vakccll and threatened him and showed him a 
coppy of an old forwane,(^) who hath now promised to write to 
his master obout us that wc should have no more trouble there 

The Two Phyrwannaes(^) whose coppyes I sent», you in 

my last I have witti much trouble and bribing of the Nabob’s 
Cullumdarf^) with 150 rupees and Mella Cassimes(®) vackeel 
with 50 rupees stopped here from this day till seaven daies 
more before they shall go hence, which I hope you will like off. 

(Sd.) FITCH NEDHAM. 


1. See below, diary of May 23rd. 

2. Rajmahal. 

3. Parwanna. 

4. Writer, literally, pen carrier. 

$. Malik Kassiro. 
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5. 6th October 1679. 

Mr. Hervy eicn havinj; advised in a letter from Decca 
of the 27th of last moneth received yesterday that the Princes' 
duan Hodjjee Mahmud’ is very outrageous towards them 
upon accompt of 1 5000 Rs. which he demands the present 
payment of and a writeing for the profits thereupon to Persia, 
which mony Mr. Vincent was forced to receive and to promise 
to send to Persia upon his accompt when he was at Decca 
the last yeare to take out the Princes neshan which was long 
retarded on that accompt. 

6. ,9th October 1679. 

This day James Price the Compands VackCele at Decca 
arrived at Hughly with an aidy^^'and a Chupdar f^m Hodggfe 
Mahmudf the Prince's* duan, about the 15,000 Rs. sent to 
Persia for him by Mr, Vincent which by perwanna tffi?" duan 
demanded present payment of, with the profit, and in case it 
was not presently paid he wrott to the Governour of Hugly, 
Alice Nucky, to stop all our business. 

7. October 22nd 1679. ^ 

'Received a letter from Decca dated the 13th instant 
adviseing that the Prince Sultan Auzum had left the citty on 
the 6th and the 1 2th began his journey to Kajamaul, that ’twas 
feared there would liave been a generall plunder about the 
time of the Prince’s departure but it proved not soe : that 
Shasta Chaun was made Suba or Governour of Bengale, his 
son Buzurgh Omeed Chaun being sent his Offtalle^ or Deputy 


1. The Viceroy. Prince Nfuhanimad Azam. 

2. Haji Muhammad, not to be confused with in Haji Sophi Khan the Emperor’s 
Diwan. 

3. Ahdi— foot soldier. 

4. Abdali or substitute. 
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to take possession of the government and is on his way 
making great speed to Decca, part of the Arrinado* being sent 
to Pattana for his reception. 

8. October 3Tst 1679. 

Received a letter* from Decca dated the 23rd October. 

9. December loth, 1679. 

There came a Phyrwanna from the Kings duan at Decca 
to the Phosdar here to demand present payment of 11565 Rs. 
from the English, viz., 7540/-RS. for guns’ sold by Mr. Blake 
about the yeare 1664 ’ that were not received at Decca and 
40>5/-Rs. for money delivered to James Price the Vackeel in 
the wars against the Arracannars.’ 


1. This refers to the Nawarra or fleet maintained then and for years later 

at Dacca. 

2. The following is an extract from that letter : “ Of late the Princes name is 
almost forgotten and noc discource are so current as those which magnify Shasteh 
Caan who will bring hither with him the chiefest officers of this kingdomc, his nearc 
relations, vizt., Coda bux, Bukic or Master of the Horse, Mirza Muduffer, Daroga 
of the Topcchanna or Master of Ordnance, Buzurgh Omecd Caan Suba of Chatgam 
etca. and one grand employment or other for all other his relations. Only Obood 
Nosser Chaan his son succeeds him in the Subaship of Agra. Obdull Summutt a 
relation and formerly gentleman of his horse being appointed his duan and Obood 
Nossr Chaan was soe. That if it should soe happen that this report he true, as 
there is little doubt, wee have great hopes of better dales, for most of those persons 
Samuell Hervy is well known to and favoured by, especially Mirza Coda Hux, and 
Mirza MuddufFer, with whom wee make noe doubt to prevaile for any reasonable 
matter within their powers.” As regards the Abdul Samad mentioned herein he 
could not have been Nawab’s duan (as that post was held by Rai Nanda Lai) although 
Hedges calls him “ Abdell Suma, ye NabalVs Duan.” I find him called Nawab's 
Buxi in two letters to Sir Joshua Child in 1687. He was sent with 2000 horse against 
the English at Hughly : this shows that he was more likely to have been the Buxi. 

3. In an entry of 1669 we find that these guns were sent to Mir Jiimla per 
William Blake and it was supposed the boxes were tampered with. 

4. This must be a mistake as Mir Jumla died in 1663. 

5. The Mugs against whom Shaista Khan sent an expedition. 
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Before passing on to other matters I give below a most 
interesting account of the method adopted in those days for 
obtaining cloth for the factory. 

"Accompt of the manner of provideing cloth at Dacca. 

1. The most proper season for giveing out moneys for 
Cossaes,' Mullmulls etca made in and about Dacca is the month 
of January. 

2. Delolls or Broakers accustomed with and appointed 
by the Government to the business of cloth take four 
monethes time for its delivery and within six monethes or 
thereabouts doe usually bring in the same browne " as k comes 
from the weavers. 

3. The said Broakers having tooke money deliver it to 
the Picars who carry it from Towne to Towne and deliver it to 
the weavers, so that the only security of the Picars are the 
weavers, of the Broakers are the Picars and of the Honble 
Companyes money the Broakers. 

4. Browne musters pieces ^ are customaryly brought and 
their prize agreed on before money delivered though divers 
Arabians ♦ and Mogulls who trade in Dacca cloth (carrying 
away yearly very considerable quantityes of the same overland 
some so far as the great Turks dominions) agree at first on 
noe certain price but receive their goods at the time limitted 
the Delolls or merchants of the Towne then valueing them 
according to the markett price. 

5. When the Honble Companyes cloth is brought in the 
broakers overlooke, sort and prize it, for which they have 

1. i.e. unbleached. 

2. Khassa is a kind of fine cloth or muslin. 

3. i.e. standard samples. 

4. Until the present war began the Basaks of Dacca did a large trade 
Kasida cloth to Turkey and Arabia. 
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afore received of the Picars, by deduction, two rupees on each 
hundred rupees at which time the Chiefe etca take good care 
to interfere with thfir judgements, demanding abatements 
and allwayes receiving the same (though not according to equal 
proportion) for want of breadths and lenghlhs and goodness : 
but cloth much worse than muster is returned back, provided 
the breakers are not thought doubtful. 

What money is agreed to be paid upon abatements, the 
Delolls usually make good in speciae unless cloth according to 
muster be procurable. 

7- at any time it happens that the Delolls seem to be 
partiall in overating the goods a merchant of the citty is, by 
joynt consent, chosen and desired to determine therein and 
doth soe acordingly. 

8. It may not unfittingly be inquired into whether res- 
ponsible merchants are not to 'be found in Dacca who will 
contract for the Ijj^stment as in Ballasore and Hugly, 
thereby the better to secure the same, the breakers being ge- 
nerally poor and litigious and if the Picars or weavers faile, 
seldome paye their remaynes,' but never without contest 
trouble and charge. 

This accompt of the Dacca Investment was given to the 
Worshipfull Sfreynsham Master Esqre Etca Councell according 
to order by me Sam. Hervy. 

Dated in Cassambazar, October i6th, 1676. 

Very soon after the opening of the Dacca agency, Mir 
Jumla became Viceroy or Governor of Bengal, and retransfer- 
red the capital of the province from Rajmahal to Dacca. In 
1660, in retaliation for the Nawab’s stopping the Company’s 


I. 


i.e. balance due. 
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boats laden with saltpetre, the English seized one of his 
vessels at Hughly. This nearly led to their expulsion from 
Bengal : but they apologised and restoTed the vessel and Mir 
Jumla bore no resentment. During the expedition intp Assam 
(1662-63) the English apparently supplied guns to Mir Jumla. 
We read in Manucci of the Englishman Thomas Pratt “who 
had from Mir Jumla five hundred rupees a month, He was 
master of the river side and employed in building boats and 
making ammunition for river fighting." 

On Mir Jumla’s death in 1663-64 the great Shaista Khan 
was appointed to be Viceroy.' His first term of office lasted 
till 1677. One of his earliest acts was to send his son Buzurg 
Umed Khan with an army and fleet against the Mugs and the 
Portuguese pirates who infested the Bay. The result was the 
capture of Chittagong and the settlement of a number of 
Portuguese * in the Dacca district, chiefly at Feringhi Bazar. 
In 1672 he granted the English an ofdejj^ Jjpr freedom of trade 
throughout Bengal without the payment of«any duty. 

P'idai Khan, generally called Azam Khan, succeeded 
Shaista Khan but he died in Dacca the following year.^ In his 
place the Emperor sent his third son, Price Muhammed Azam, 
at that time Governor of Patna. Before his arrival in Dacca 
the Government was carried on by the Emperor’s diwan, Haji 
Saphi Khan, who imposed a tariff on English trade. Prince 


1 . Pending Shaista Khan’s arrival, Daud Khan, Governor of Patna was sent 
to take charge at Dacca. 

2. Apart from this settlement, the Portuguese were well known in Dacca. 
Mir Jumla took a party of them in his army on the Assam expedition (see Manucci) 
and Shaista Khan sent a company of 5 or 6 hundred to reinforce his army in Assam, 
in 1682 (sec Hedges’ diary). 

3. During his illness a French doctor was sent for from Hugly. He died in 
May, 1678. (Sec Hughly diary Vol, 1 .) 
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Azam is the person referred to in the diaries of the period as 
“the Prince”. In return for Rs. 21,000/- he gave the English 
an order (or Nishan) for free trade in Bengal. This was 
evidently the Nishan obtained by Mr. Vincent. 

On the Prince leaving Dacca to assist his father in the 
wars against the Mahrattas, Shaista Khan was sent again to 
Bengal. He returned to Dacca in 1679 with a large train of 
relations and others who were appointed to high offices in the 
province. A duty was levied on P'nglish trade and Hedges 
went to Dacca to personally plead the cause of the Company. 
He left believing that he had obtained remission of this as well 
of a percentage levied on money coined for the Company. 
The diaries below are more concerned with the latter than the 
former, but not becau-se it was the more important. In 1682 
the Assamese rebelled and ousted the Moguls from Assam. 
An expedition sent by Shaista Khan to quell the rebellion 
proved unsuccessful. It is interesting to note that he punished 
several of his subordinates by depriving them of their mansabs 
and he himself was punished by the Emperor by having to 
pay for the whole cost of the administration of tffet country 
from his predecessor’s time. 

I give below a list ‘ of the various officers of the Maham- 
madan Government at Dacca at this period. 

King’s Di’wan.... Haji Saphi Khan, 

Mir Syed Ahmad. 

King’s Buxi * Rahmatulla, 

Khoda Bux Khan. 

King’s Munshi Achraj (?) 


1. Taken from fledges’ diary and the Dacca and flughly Diaries. 

2. Buxi was Master of the Horse; the word sometimes also means Paymaster. 
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Nawab’s Diwan or Vazir...Haji Muhammad Hashim (under 

Prince Azam.) 

Ray Nanda Lai (under Shaista- 
Khan). 

Peshdast of Ditto Kashi Das. 

Nawab’s Buxi * Mir Abdulla (under Prince Azam.) 

KhodaBux Khan, (under Shaistakhan) 
Abdul Samad, (under Ditto) 


Nawab's Nazir or Con- 
troller of the House 


Mobarrak (under Prince Azam.) 
No name mentioned in Shaista- 
Khan's time. 

Daroga of the Topkhana ' Mirza Kluzzaffar. 

Daroga at Alamganj ’ Mir Moaz. 

Daroga of the Chhapa Mahal ^ Sultan Mahmud. 

Daroga of the Munchiarra MahaD Haji Khusru. 

Daroga of the Mint (no name mentioned). 


Chief and Kotwal* 

House Diwan 
Mastefof Ceremonies 
(Mir Tuzuk) 
Sergeant of the Durbar 
Hakim (doctor) 

Munshi ... 


Aziz Beg. 

Muhammad Hossain. 
Murlidhar. 

Muhammad Keza. 
Muhammad Ashraf. 
Muhammad Hassim. 
Parbal Das. 


!. Superintendent of Artillery ( Top=Cannon). 

2. His duties are not mentioned : he may have been a Customs officer. 

3. See note under entry of 31st July 1681. 

4. M „ H 2nd December 1681. 

5. The Chief officer of Police. 
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Peshdast and Chief Mutsuddy...Manohar Das. 
Cullumbardar .. ... Khosal Beg. 

Mutsuddy... Shib Ram. 

? Eunoch ... ... Khajah Ambar. 

Besides the above several other officials are mentioned 
some of whom used occasionally to come to Dacca viz : — 

Malik Kassim... Governor of Hughly. 

‘Bui Chand (Bal Chandra) — Chief revenue officer of 

Hughli and Murshidabad. 
’Safed Mahmud (son of Haji Safi Khan) — Faujdar of 

Hughly. 

Innayatulla... Daroga of Hughly. 


J. T. R. 


1. See note to entry of 4th March 1682. 

2. Mentioned by Hedges who saw him several times in Dacca. 
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Fragment of a diary from 4th October 1678 to 28th 
October 1678, signed by Sa, Hervey and 
Fy. Nedham, Dacca. 

October 5th : we went to ye Duans at Chaiid Chaan’s* 
Garden about our Tanksall* Phirwana. 

(N. B. The request 7oas refused as appears in a subsequent entry). 


Dacca Dyary— 1681. 

1680 October I ith — (Coda Bux hearing from his 

brother, Mirza Mudduffer, of the sickness of Mr. Hervy^ and 
violent paine which was upon him and brought with him 
Physick of his own preparing. 

October 1 5th — Azziz Beague,* Chiefe and Cottwall here, 
was jageered’ the King himself having showed his dislike 
against him from some particulars which he tooke notice of in 
the Wacka* sent hence. 


1. For Chand Khan’s garden see also Hedges* diary. It lay across the river 
Buriganga and almost opposite Lai Bagh. Does this entry show that the Diwan 
lived there ? There is a Bridge in Dacca still known as Chand Khan’s Bridge, 
probably built by this same person. 

2. This was evidently for orders to have bullion coined free at the Nawab’s 
mint. There was much trouble over this matter later, see diary below. 

3. Hervy was a friend of his, see above. 

4. In 1684 he went to Hughly. Hedges writes at the end of 1683 ; “The 
place of Customer (customs officer) as well as Collector *of King’s rent and 
Government of this place (Hughly) is given to Aziz beig, a person yt speaks 
Turkish and showed himself my great friend at Dacca.” 

5. The word “jagir” means ‘rent free grant”, as also “pension”. Jageered 
would thus mean pensioned and not dismissed. 

6. This was the periodical letter sent to the Emperor from the provinces, 
see Ain-i-Akbari. 
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October 19th — Mamood Hossen (formerly Cottwall here 
and afterwards Daroga ifi* Hughly) was appointed Cottwall in 
place of Azzes Beague. -■ 

October 2/st — Mirza Mudaffer canie to visit Air. Hervey 
bringing with him Mirza Alliar, nephew ' of Shaista Khan. 

October 28th — Rahmut Alla Chaan, Kings' Buxi, ordered 
to Silhet and Coda Bux Chaan appointed Buxi in his place. 

October 2gth — Mirza Muddaffer came and promised Mr. 
Hervey some of the cordial the Nabob usually takes. 

[The above is signed by John Pownsclt and Charles 
Eyre * ]. 

1681, May 8th. — Raja Ruddoo' Ray {who had been sent 
for) presented Ike Nabob and his Alutsuddis with Rs. /,jo,oooj- 
and received from the Nawab “the surpaw ' of an elephant, 
rich Jaminoo sash and girdle, from the Duan Hodges Sophe ' 
Chaan a horse, and with great honour and a powerful name 
had his ruxut*o¥ leave to retunrto his own country.”^ 

May 23rd — Haji Saphi called for James Price.^ 

June 9th — James Price acquainted us that the Duan’s . 
Phurwana wd. speedily be perfected upon our gratifying the 


1. Nephe'v is here used as in the New Testament to mean f^tvindson. This 
Aliyar is probably the same as Taliyar, one of the Ici^alccs mentioned in SJiaista 
Khan's will, who was son of Zaffar Khan (see below). 

2. Charles Eyre or Eyres afterwards Sir Charles. He became chief at Dacca 
and was imprisoned by Nawab Hahadur Khan there. Later he was (iovenior uf 
Bengal. 

3. Sarapa, properly a set of robes, and, from that, any j)resent. 

4. The King's Diwan : apparently tip.* same who officiated as (iovernor on the 
death of Azam Khan. 

5. This entry is signed by Messrs Hervey, I'ownsctl and Eyrti showing; lii.tt 
the first named had recovered. 

6. James Price is originally mentioned as a servant of Gabriel Broughton and as 
a man well known in Bengal 1658. He was sent to Dacca in lOOij by his chief 
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Muisudciics ; we thoujjht convenient (tho’ a greater matter was 
urged by ye said James Price) to send Rs. 15/- to the Mdnshy,’ 
3 yards of scarlett to the Peshdust and 4 yards of ordinary 
cloth to ye Cullumburdar # * * by name Purbul 

Das Munshy, Monwar Das Peshdust, and Coushal beague 
Cullumburdar. 

• June iith. — Hodje Sophe Chaan, ye Kings’ duan, seeing 
our vaqueele this day at ye Nabob’s durbar arid signifying to 
him his desire of such wax figures etc. we had formerly given 
the Nabob, Shaistah Chaan, on notice hereof we concluded it 
most necessary (considering how much and how constantly we 
were obliged to him) to ' present him 2 wax figures together 


Clavcll to look after lohn Smith and to represent the Conc^any at the Nawab’s 
court. Previous to this also he had been employed on the Company's affairs in 
Dacca. In their instructions to John March (April 1669) they ordered him on his 
arrival at Dacca to seize James Price *Svhom wee have found negligent and expensive, 

if not treacherous, in managing what submitted to his charge and send him 

to us in fetters with secrecy and expedition.” 

In 1672 Smith wrote to Edwardcs at Kassimbazar : “By James Price received 
a letter from you and thank you verry kindly for your advice concerning him. Wee 
have used him accordingly and never imployed him in a cowry worth of service”. 
He left Dacca then but we find him spoken of in 1676 as the Company’s recognized 
legal agent there. In 1680 he received a grant of Rs, 200- as a reward for procuring 
a certain parwanna. He was at Dacca during the period covered by this dairy 
and apparently was acting there in 1685. Sir William Hedges took a fancy to him 
and had him with him for a time : he was very indignant with Mr. Pownsett who 
had several times “declared if I left James Price behind me he would give 500 
chawbucks (lashes) the next day after 1 was gone out of towne and slipper him out 
of doors”. What became of him is not known, (sec diaries of Masters and Hedges). 

I. It is not clear what the duties of these officers were, but they may have 
ranked in order named, the last named being a writer. If, however, the Peshdust 
was the chief Mutsuddt (see entry of 2nd December) this supposition would not 
be correct. 
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with those curiosities in the (lint ware we reed, lately from 
Hugly from the Chiefe etc. * * ♦ Wu 

thought it convenient to add these particulars following having 
notice from our Vaqueel, James Price, how acceptable they 
would be to him viz. • • • 

June 13th . — The chiefe and second presented above articles. 
The Duan was pleased. 

June 2iUh. — John Ponmsett summoned to Hughly. 

June 21 ih . — Nabob sent a present of some mangoes. 

July 8th. — Coda Bux Chaan, the Kings’ Buxie and third 
officer in the Kingdom of Bengali, this day doing us the 
honour of coming to our (factory ' we thought necessary accord- 
ing to all decency and custome * * to present him with * ♦ 

July iith. — Came Manool Mendez Pfonscca ♦on a boate 
with China dishes from Hugly which being stopt by the 
officers of the Innaitgunge ’ (one Customs House belonging to 
this citty) we forthwith ordered James Price to get release, 
which was done not without promise of gratifying the Daroga, 
Mier Moaz. 

July iSth. — Allomc (Alum) was sold. 

July 23th . — Vermillion was sold. 

August. — Entries show that Mr. Pownsett returned. 

1. Hedges writes “returned to ye English Factory, which is at least 3 miles 
'tiistant from this, or Navob’s Durbar, a most inconvenient 'situation for doing the 
business, being far from ye Courts of Justice, Custom house and ye water side: for 
taking up or sending away of goods.” The Nawal/s Durbar may have been held at 
the Chota Katra, or at his place by the Babubazar Ghat; the Court Houses were 
within the Fort (where the Jail ^and Lunatic ^Vsyluni now stand). 'Fhc Factory was 
probably near Tezgaon, where we know the Company had interests later. 

2. Evidently a person of some importance, but I have been unable to find his 
name elsewhere. 

3. There is still a Mahalla in Dacca of that name to the extreme west of the 
town, on the river side. 
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In this month also mention is made of Duntry' as one of the 
Jlurungs' 

December 2iid— VVc(?) our Vaqueel to get discharged a 
[)arccU tjf sword blades belonging to M. Clement du Jardin* 
which Hodgee Coosroo Droga of the Munchiarra Mahalh 
(under whose cognizance arises etc. salt) had stopped, delaying 
their discharge as we supposed in expectation of a blade or 
two as usuall ; but our Vaqueel brought us answer that this 
day he did not make those sorts of excuses he was used to 
before but said he would ask Monwardas,' ye duan’s chief 
mutsuddy, and give him answer ye next day. 

December 26th — Having understood from Mirza Mudder- 
ffer that part of the flint ware he lately bought was for Buzurgh 
Omeed* Caun, ye Nabob’s eldest son, and being instructed by 
him also that it would be convenient for us to give him a visit 
with .some small Nuzzer or present, as is ye custoine of ye 


1. 'riiis is Dhamrai on the l^ansq^ river above Sabhar. 

2. A kind of subaKcncy under the Factory : there were several in llic Dacca 
District. 

3. A well known man of the time (mentioned in Streynsham Master’s diary) 
Possibly an Knglishman as he was originally called jardin. He was a private trader. 

4. Possibly the m and n of this word have been misplaced by the writer. If 
so, the word will be namak sar=Salt revenue. 

5. This may or may not be the same man as the Nawab’s Peshdast. If so a 
peshdast meant a Head clerk. 

6. The conqueror of Chittagong : afterwards Governor of Patna. Erroneously 
reported by Manucci to have Ijeen killed in the war against Sivaji : he did not die for 
several years. In fact, he was ;ilivc in 1691 when Shaista Khan made his will and he 
Is one of the legatees, inheriting properly in Gujerat, and the mausoleum of his 
brother Abul Fattah Khan. He gave his name to a Parganna in Bakarganj ; there is 
also a place near Hossaini Dalan, in Dacca town, called Buzurg Umed Khan’s garden . 
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country (noc visit of this nature being made empty handed) 
wc concluded to see him this day and present him 

A large burning glass. 

A pen knife. 

A large prospective glass. 

A meridian sun diall. 

also, it being of late a generall complaint tliroughoui ye whole 
city that frequent and bold robberies were committed, for ye 
security of ye Honble Company’s effects we ordered ye 
keeping of more servants and a stricter and stronger watch in 
ye night. 

December 31st — The Chief himself (Mr. Hervey) went 
to the Diwiin ( Haji Saphi). The latter refused any panvanna' 
tilt the Emperors orders should arrive. 

January, 1682 — I'his day came a Saphi^ to our house who 
called himself the Nabob’s servant, pretending a right to our 
ground by ye deed of James Hart^ (ye former owner thereof) 
and brought with him a paper wrote in PortugueseCdated in 
1658 and signed by James Hart, which tho’ ye paper appeared 
to be old and ye writing did import a gift of said Hart’s 
ground, hou.se and goods, yet w#believe was counterfeit, also 
accordingly we treated the Saphi, nevertheless twas thought 
convenient to send for ye Cottwall to us which we did,' whom 
our favour as we directed him discoursed ye Saphie soe 
peremptorily and menacingly that he soon departed and wc 


1. See entry of June Qfti, above. 

2. Suli, a hermit. 

3. If James Hart was long enough in Dacca for it to he likely that he should 
sell land acquired by him there in 1658, he must have come to Dacca much earlier 
and was possibly the first English settler in Dacca. He was probably working on his 
own account like Thomas Pratt. 
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gratified ye Cottwall with i yards of ordinary cloth and his 
servants and peons with 2 rupees. 

January 30th — The Dutch' promising elephants, Arabian 
horses etc. were granted leave to export rtce. 

February ist — Hodgee Suffee Cawn, ye king’s duan, 
having given order to take custome on all gold and silver 
brought to ye mint to be coyned, viz 2 j 4 % of Mahometans 
and 5 of all others, there is like to fall great trouble on 
ye merchants \vho have and are now coyning, for the officers 
by virtue of this order are beginning with great severity to 
treat ye concerne demanding the arrears of some years past 
and making stop of their remaines’ now in the mint : we are 
told also that we shall be brought in for what we have sold 
as well as what we h^ve coined, wherefore ’tis advised us by 
all to forbear putting any more silver into ye mint till this 
trouble receives determination and period, for as matters are 
now we can not expect our bullion to be coyned, or if coyned 
the siccas will not be delivere<l us but tje detained as are of 
ye several merchants above mentioned. 

The trouble had its rise from the importunity of the Dutch 
who having, as we advised tlft Chiefe etc. of Hugly in our 
letter of the 9th October 1681, accepted of a Phirwana for 
Rajmaul ^ mint taking ^ R 4-2"/,, (which we the day before 


1. The Dutch'had settled in Dacca before Nfanucci or Tavernier visited the 
place. Their factory was situated on the site of the present Mitford Hospital. 
When Hedges was in Dacca the Dutch factors there were John Bonstoe, Alexander 
Urwin and jjicob Smith. 

2. This word is used to mean balance, and is used also elsewhere in 
connection with the balance in hand in account matters. 

3. Rajmahal. 

4. This must be a mistake for ‘^agreeing to give.” 
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had refused) and advising their Director thereof as we are 
told who was not content therewith, they had orders from him 
to endeavour to procure a Mauze ' (?) Phirwana, whereupon 
their Vaqueel was daily urging, and importuning ye Duan and 
his mutsuddies, and having once made this an argument that 
in regard nothing was paid in Dacca there was no reason any 
thing should be paid in Rajmaul (which ye chiefe here in his 
address formerly did on purfjose avoid, foreseeing and fearing 
the evil that has now succeeded as may appear by our said 
letter of 29th October i68r) hereupon the duan did forthwith 
make this irregular conclusion that if custome was taken in 
Rajmaul it ought also to be taken here, and after a while gave 
orders for the execution of which the officers are now about. 

This is at present an unhappy stop of business in the mint 
though where it will end we cannot say, the merchants in case 
of necessity being resolved to complain hereof to the Nabob 
and that ye duan as appears by severall sunuds and papers has 
noe reason or ground for this demand and exaction. 

January 4th. — So/ti lead to Roop Naraine. 

Gave Fazula 3 yards ordinary cloth and Noore Makmood 
I sword blade. 

January 5th. — Coda Bux Chaun the Nabob’s son in law 
having within 2 or 3 daies sent divers times for Spanish wine 
for medicine received 5 quarts. 

January 20th 

Mirz*a Duckin * ye Naob’s son having sent for ye chiefe 

1. 1 do not understand this. 

2 , Probably Dakhini, referring to his birth in the Dakhin as one of Shaista 
Khan’s sons was born th|re. Cf. Mirza Ucngali, the name given to another son 
Khoda Band Khan, who was born in Bengal. The former (Dakhini) does not appear 
in Shaista Khan’s will, though the latter (Mirza Bengali) does. 
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he went and it being ye first visit carried with him according to 
custome I mohur and 5 rupees of which he took 1 rupee only : 
gave his servants at departure 5 rupees. 

March 4th. 

lion] Chuiid ’ from Muxoodavad arrived here bringing with 
him vast treasures of gold and silver, being partly the Emperor's 
and partly Shastah Caun’s rents, besides an extraordinary 
Peshcash to ye later occasioned through complaints of ye 
whole body of merchants inhabiting in his dominions against 
ye severity of his exactions and late cruel usages of them. 
March 9th. 

Ye Nabob in ye 77th year of his age had this day a son’ 
born, which occasioned a general rejoicing amongst his servants 
and favourites, many presents were also made him and care 
was taken by Ray ' that this unusual mark of fortune be 
entered in the publique Wacka it being very advantageous 
to him that the Emperor from hence conclude that he was still 
strong, healthy and of ability for Government. 

March loth. 

Boole hand made Daroga of Hughly vice Co/a Enaitoola. 

March 12th. Bool Chand departed Dacca having pre- 
sented ye Nabob 200,ooo/-R9 and received of him viz. 4 large 
pearls with 2 rubies for his ears, a golden standish,'* a golden 


1. Bal Chandra : See Hedges* Diary. He was the chief revenue officer of 
Hughly and Murshedabad. Aziz Heg succeeded him. 

2. This is evidently not the same son as Hedges tells us was born in November 
of the same year. Hedges tells us that the Nawab was 82 years old at this time : 
probably the diary is more correct. 

3. This is Ray Nanda Lai, the Nawab*s Diwan or^VVazir : We read in Hedges’ 
diary that he was taken to Murshidabad and died there in 1683. 

4« A standing dish for pen and ink. 
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hilted sword and an elephant besides a Jammo Shash and (?) 
and of ye Duan a Persian horse. 

March 21st. At night an exceeding terrible storm' of 
haile fell some stones being taken up in our factory weighing 
4 pounds : most of ye thatched cottages of ye city were beaten 
down, many men and much cattle were greatly hurt and our 
building in divers places defaced and damaged. 

March 22nd. The Dutch presented several Peshcashes 
consisting .of horses, elephants, Jappan and Europe rareties, 
spice etc. Those to the Nabob and 13 uzzugh Omecd Caun his 
son being late promises for discharge of their provision etc, and 
that to the Duan was for Sultan Auzum promised when they 
received their Nishan' of him here in Dacca. 

March 27. The Dutch received Soorp.iwas for their 
Directore and them.selves of the Nabob ainl Buzzourgh omeed 
Caun. 

March 27th. 

Sold ivinc glasses to Mir "a Muddnf/er. 

April 4th. 

The latt years excessive floods (when the waters were 
here higher than the oldest native of Bengali had ever seen 
or heard oft) having soe sunk and worne ye ground before ye 
factory gates that we had great cause to fear (being told soe 
also by all that saw it) the approaching rains would prejudice 
if not quite destroy ye building near that place wher<;fore for 
prevention thereof we concluded it most necessary to fill up 
ye low worne places with earth and bind ye same fronting the 

I. Such storms are not uncommon in Dacca. I myself some'isor \f> years 
ago saw the Ramna covered with large hail stones the size of cricket balls : and 
this year stones of ii or 12 ounces fell at Joydebpur. 

2. See Introduction. 
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tank with brick work that it might continue and be able to 
resist ye violence of ye waters in ye rainy season and ye 
charges general! keeper, Charles Eyre, was appointed to goe in 
hand with and oversee the same and be as frugall herein as 
was possible. 

April 8th. 

The Daroga of the mint having often sent his peons to 
call our vaqueels this day gave us very great trouble, one Chu- 
bclarr after another coming with great importunity and perem- 
toriness demanding that our vaqueels goe with them to their 
master, wherefore we sent them and he demanded an account 
of them of all silver and gold we had sold for 2 years past, but 
they having caution from us by noe meanes to utter a word 
of any such matter though he should urge it putt him off this 
time with delayes and excuses. By this passage it may be 
perceived there are endeavours used to fix custome on us not 
only for what we have coyned but what we have sold alsoe to 
ye merchants. 

April 20\\i— Emperor s orders received to pa^ enstomes on 
goods imported and exported. 

April 25th — Daroga of the mint demanded customes again, 
having procured accounts from the merchants, some of whom had 
been put in confinement. 

April 2‘ji\\ — Vaki/ attended Durbar where some enquiry 
was made (the Diwan^ being absent). The Nawab asked ivhy 


1. The King’s duan who held the same post in Prince Muhammd Azam's time. 

2. Floods have always been common in Dacca ; another is mentioned by 
Vledges. 

Evidently the king^s Diwan. 
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customes were demanded, saying; there were 24 mints in the 
Kingdom and only in two {Douea and Rajmahal) were customs 
demanded. 

April 28th —77/^ Diwan was very angry at this. The 
Nawab gave secret instructions to the merchants to stop business 
and go out of the city sending a V nkil to ask for the Nawab* s 
dastak. ' 

April 30th — The Diwan s peons came to the l-'actory about 
the Mint custome, but were got rid of by fair words and 
gratuities. 

May 8th — A Phirwana' came from ye Kin.t( orderinj; 
Huzzu<j:h Omed Caiin the Nabob’s eldest son forthwith to sett 
forward for Paltana there to fight Gunga Ram, or on refusal 
to leave his munsub, and that Mirza Docan’ another of the 
Nabob’s sons to proceed Suba of Selhutt. 

At the same time came also news that “Abboo Nassoor^ 
Chaun or Zubberdust Caun,*’ another of the Nawab's sons 
“ an omra of note and grandeur had leave from the Emperor 
(whom he had attended in his wars with good success and 
honour for severall years past) to take his residence with his 
father here in Dacca." 

May loth — That the trouble of the mint is yett great, 
none being i)ermitted to coyne freely without interruption as 
formerly. 


T. Permit or pass. 

2. Firman, or royal decree. 

3. Dakhin or Dakhini...see above. 

4. Abu Nasr Khan, Nawab of Agra. He survived his father and was one of his 
legatees inheriting property in Suba Burhanpur and the mausoleum of his brother 
Aquidal Khan. 
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May 1 2th — Zuffer Caun' the Nabob’s son and Suba of 
Chattigam came hither having desired leave to see his father. 

'I'he Emperor on the news of Shausteh Caun’s last sonne 
ordered by Hossbull Hookum 10,000 Rs. yearly settlement 
on him out of his treasury till a munsub were given him. 

May 25th — iMakmud Reza was the Nawab's Mir Tuzutk 
or Master of Cremonies, 

May 28th — Buzurgh Onieed Caun made his ( .^ Pentawa)' 
for Pattana with a very great traine of servants and followers 
with an army of 3000 horse etc. 

May 31st — The accounts show that one Coja Amber^ tvas 
presented %vith a sword and a pair of scissors. 

June Qth — One Nichola a Patna* was a man of interest at 
the Durbar. 

1 8th and 21st June — Nawab sent the Chief presents of 
mangoes. 

June 26th — Borrowed of Ram Ray Rs. 1000/- at interest 

I Re- 6 — A per cent monthly and paid to 

Charles Eyre for charges generall etc. 

July 5th — Meir Moaz Daroga of ye Allumgunge,’ and 
favourite and relation of Hodgee Sophee Caun the King’s 
Duan sending for some canary for medicine, reed, two bottles. 

I. Zafar Khan. He predeceased his father, evidently dying aud being buried in 
Cashmere, as the following extract from Shaista Khan’s will : “The properties and 
the endowments in the town in Suba Kashmir : two gardens, two dwelling houses, 
and the Trusteeship of the mosque and Mausoleum of Zafar Khan deceased, I 
bequeath to Mirza Taleyar, son of the deceased, my grandson.’' 

2. May be derived from Panth or Pantha, a way, road or course. 

3. This must be the man who constructeil the mosque, well and bridge north 
of Hacca town by the railway crossing on the .Mymensingh road. 

4. I can not trace him elsew-herc. 

j. Alamganj lies by the river on the cast of the city. It may have been a 
customs station, just as Enayatganj was the customs station on the west of the city. 
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July 8th — Mtirltdhar (Afur/edar) was tke Nawab's House 
Diwan. 

July 15th — Air. Raines' master of a sloop that put in at 
Chitta^onsi arrived, the Nawab having summoned him. 

July 24th — News WHS brou.q;ht ye Nabob that ye 
Oshaniees’ with a mij^hty and furious army of 3C>0CX)0 men had 
made an incursion into ye country^ lately conquered by Sultan 
Auzum ye Prince and late Suba of Bengali taking killing and 
destroying all before them. 

July 26th — The King’s duan having a long time troubled 
ye merchants for 5 per cent cuslomes for all gold, silver and 
copper they had coyned )'e foregoing yoar began now to bee 
more severe with them, nevertheless ye Ray opposed what 
he could assuring ye merchants ye Nabob would assist them 
and present their c<)mplaint to ye Emperor : this was supposed 
to be done not soe much out of care of the merchants as ye 
Nabob’s hate against ye Duan.^ 

July 29th — The Emperors Naxvarra or fleet departed 
Dacca for the Ossham country. 

July 3rst — The account of particulars given to Durbar 
officers this month was read and passed, viz : — 

Given Sultan Mahmobd, Daroga of the Chaupa' Mahall 
attd relation to ye King’s duan for his friendly passing our 
boats with ( out ) delaye — 5 yards of scarlet. 

1. The only other reference I can find to this man is an entry is Hedges’ diary 
that in 1684 he was one of those accompanying Hedges to Devil’s Reach to meet the 
new President. 

2. Assamese. See Gait’s History of Assam for this last war against the 
Moghuls. 

3. Gauhati and the neighbourhood. See Stewart 

4. The King’s Diwan was independent of the Nawab. 

5. Evidently from Chhapa, a seal or stamp. Rut what the officer in charge 
f this department had to do with the passing of boats is not clear. 
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To ye Kinjj’s duan 2 swords and lo yds. English 

velvett. 

To Mier Moaz* 2 bottles canary. 

August 7th — By reason of ye lawle.ss of Gohattee and ye 
Osham country ye Nabob and duan’ cashiered of their 
nmnsubs divers Munsubdars and other officers supposed faulty 
in their respective charges and management of ye late action 
there to ye amount of Rs. 600000 per annum. 

August 8th — Visited ye duan and procured his order for 
Phirwaiinas to be wrote in ye manner we desired. 

August 22nd — A Vakil of Mr. PiW appeared in Durbar 
and promised to pay customs : complications expected. 

September 17th. 

We had news of Hodgee Sophee Caun ye King’s duan is 
jageered and Syed Amud, Duan at Pattana, is ordered in his 
place. Ye Nabob Shaustah Cawn sent to him to ( deliver) up 
his accounts to Coda Bux Caun (now Buxi ^ of ye city) who 
should supply ye place till ye other did arrive. 

Buzz Omeed Caun ye Nabob’s eldest son having divers 
times sent for 40 or 50 bottles canary wine and would have 
paid for ye same but we did put it off from time to time telling 
him that we had not received any this year he would not be 
put off any longer urging his great necessity for ye same. We 
sent him 10 bottles not thinking it convenient to take money 
for so small a quantity. 


t. He was Daroga of Alamganj and was related to Haji Saphi Khan. 

2. The Nawab apparently could not do this alone as it was an Imperial matter. 

3. An interloper, as non]Company traders were then called. See Hedges’ diary 
for a conversation between Hedges and the Nawab regarding Pitt. 

4. He was King’s (i. e. Emperor’s) Buxi and next in importance to the King’s 
Diwan. So it was natural that he should take charge, even although it was to 
Shaista Khan's advantage. 
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21 St September. 

A Phirmand* from ye king to Nabob Shestah Caiin with a 
sirpaw for Buzorg Oined Caun also an order for him to repair 
speedily to Pattana to be Suba there. 

22nd September. 

The Nabob and Buzorg Onieed Caun went out* to fetch 
in the King’s Phirmand as usual! and Sirpaw for ye latter. 
September 25 th 

Charles Cross ’ arrived from Hughly and took charge of the 
ware house, Charles Eyre becoming second. 

October loth 

Buzurg Omeed Caun took his leave of the Nabob lind went 
away to Chaun Cauns garden. 

October 15 

A husbull hookum from Assud Caun, Vizier,* to Hodgee 
Sophee Caun yt he charged^ ye expenses of Au2umgurr alias 
Gohatty from ye time it was given to ye Prince to ye time of 
taking by ye Oshamees to ye account of Shaustah Caun, the 
artillery that was lost to Munsoor Caun’s* acct.. 

October 25th. 


1. Far man, royal mandate or decree. 

2. This describes an interesting old custom intended to show publicly the 
NawabVs subservience to the Emperor. See the account of the death of Nawab 

Mukarram Khan in 1622 A. D. who was drowned when going out to receive the 
King’s Farman (See Riaz p. 207). 

3. Nothing much is known of Cross. He was Hedges' confidential clerk in 
Dacca and so was opposed to Pownsett. 

4. i. e. The Emperor’s Wazir at Delhi. 

5. This was rather drastic. 

6. He may have been in command of the artillery— but Mirza Muzaffar, as 
master of ordnance, had a narrow escape. 
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The Rt. Worp II : the Agent' etc. Councill arrived here 
this morning. 

November 7th 

We having an old Turky horse which hath been here 
about 9 years and now past his labour hath not done any 
service for 7 or 8 mqnths past not deserving his meat scarce 
able to walk, we acquainted ye Rt. Worp 11 . Agent herewith (he 
being present) who bid us forthwith put him out of ye stable, 
another being of necessity (we having noe palkee) wee bought 
one a large bay, young and serviceable, cost Rs 240. 

November 30th 

Repaid Mr. Hervey for what bee had disbursed to ye 
Dutch doctor and others who attended him in his late long fit of 
sickness, Rs. 100. 



I. Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Hedges. In his diary he says he arrived at 
Chand Khan's garden in the forenoon ; this is what is meant here. 

yv; All notes and extracts not verbatim have been printed in Italics, 
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SALUTE DESTINY ! 

The sun has risen ! Gold and red displayed, 

His banners glow above the waking earth ; 

Rise, too, my soul, trustful and undismayed, 

Salute the daily mystery of birth. 

The shadows pass from moorland, hill and sea. 

Go forth to meet thy unknown destiny. 

The hour has sounded. Ringing loud and clear, 
Somewhere a bugle calls, the reel dawn glows, 
Heroic souls ! naught do they know of fear. 

Each man is ready as to death he goes ; 

Silent, yet eager for whate’er may be — 

Soldiers, saluting God and Destiny ! 

Now, at this great eclipse of dawn and night, 

Of life and death and things memorial, 
Transformed, transfigured far beyond our sight, 

Is hidden the great Good, the end of all. 

VVe stand at the Salute, and bow the knee, 
Comrades, to your immortal Destiny ! 

C, Fakmak. 


A VISIONARY EPIC. 


In January, a hundred years ago, 
Shelley published ‘The Revolt of Islam,* 
a poem of five thousand lines which he 
had written in five months. It is not 
much read now perhaps ; but we might 
read it with a new interest. We are apt 
to think of England as triumphant 


after Waterloo ; but there were few who 
unjoyed the triumph. Reactiejnaries in 
power feared their own people more 
than they had feared Napoleon. To 
Liberals* there had been nothing but 
disappointment since 1792. The hopes 
of the Revolution seemed to have ended 
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in a futility all the worse because the 
Revolution had betrayed itself. The 
epic age was over, with nothing to show 
for it except the Bourbons on the 
throne again and the Holy Alliance and 
the honest but blind rule of Castlereagh. 
Of the poets who had hailed the 
Revolution, Southey was now a bitter 
reactionary ; Wordsworth despaired of 
the political will of mankind ; Coleridge 
talked and swallowed doses of oblivion ; 
while to Blake human events were but 
the shrtilows cast from that other world 
in which he lived. But Shelley, unlike 
these, had never felt the immediate 
shock of the Terror. To him, born in 
1792, it was but past history ; and his 
young nerves had not taught him des- 
pair. So in the preface to “The Revolt 
of Islam** he could write : — 

“The panic which like an epidemic 
transport, seized upon all classes of men 
during the excesses consequent upon the 
French Revolution, is gradually giving 
place to sanity. It has ceased to be 
believed that whole generations of 
mankind ought to consign themselves 
to a hopeless inheritance of ignorance 
and misery, because a nation of men 
who had been dupes and slaves for 
centuries were incapable of conducting 
themselves with the wisdom and tran- 
quillity of freemen so soon as some of 
their fetters were partially loosened.” 

Perhaps that was easy wisdom for 
Shelley, but it was wisdom ; and we 
shall do well to remember it now, when 
we see another nation of men who 


have been dupes and slaves for centu- 
ries showing a like want of wisdom and . 
tranquillity. Nothing is stranger than 
the eagerness of some Englishmen to 
think democracy impossible or their 
desire to prove it impossible for our- 
selves by the failures of those who 
attempt it for the first time. That 
eagerness exists now as it existed a 
century ago. But is there no failure in 
the despotism of Prussia ? And would 
not any one of us now rather belong 
to the Russian nation with all its chaos 
and immeasurable disappointen hopes 
than to the finite despairing order of 
Germany ? 

It is easy to laugh at “The Revolt 
of Islam,*’ whether you have read it 
or not ; and few, perhaps, have read 
it all through. The story is absurd 
and obscrue ; it is not about real men 
and women, but about shadows of 
virtue and vice. “ The scene,'* Shelley 
said in a letter, “is supposed to be laid 
in Constantinople and modern Greece, 
but without much attempt at a minute 
delineation of Mahomedau manners.” 
There is, indeed, no attempt at a 
delineation of any manners at all. The 
story is an excuse to Shelley for writing 
about all the the things that he liked 
to write about ; beautiful and virtuons 
girls, freedom and tyranny, the horrors 
war, the delight of journeys by river 
and sea, and even vegetarianism. 
Because the story is is a pretext the 
poem is difficult to read. All through 
we can hear Shelly preaching in it ; 
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and you must enjoy his preaching if 
you are to enjoy it. But there is this 
strange quality about Shelley’s poetry : 
that it seems always to remind us of 
his actual bodily presence as if in it we 
heard the voice of a beautiful woman. 
Indeed, it is always a beautiful voice 
that speaks, no matter what it says ; 
and in that voice a person. Not like 
the people we meet in the streets, but 
rather some one imagined by a great 
artist and made real by him ; the 
nearest to a picture of him is the Young 
Apostle of Correggio, that younger 
brother of Michelangelo’s athletes. 
For he is youth, masculine youth, so 
innocent as to be half feminine ; as 
little afraid of laughter as a beautiful 
®*ger girl ; indeed, too beautiful to be 
laughed at ; a creature come into this 
world with the bloom of another still 
upon it, and judging all things and 
hoping all things by the standard of 
that other. What can we expect him 
to know about the difficulties of this 
world f If he pretends to tell us about 
it he is really telling us about the other; 
and is he not right in believing that 
we shall only make this world like that 
other by dreaming of itf At least 
what have those who never dream made 
of this world ? They call themselves 
practical men ; and look at their practice. 
They are not concerned with abstract 
standards of right and wrong ; and look 
at the wrong they do. ^ 

There was, when Shelley wrote 
“The Revolt of Islam,” a most fatal 


division between the visionaries and 
the practical men. On the one side 
there was Shelley, on the other Mcttcr- 
nich; and “The revolt of Islam” is one 
fruit of that division, as the Holy Al 
liance was another. In “The Revolt 
of Islam” there is total incompatibility 
between Shelley’s hero and heroine 
and the world in which they find them- 
selves. Shelley hardly illustrates that 
incompatibility, he assumes it. The 
tyrants thirst for Laon’s and Cythna’s 
blood merely because they are tyrants. 
Though they arc said to be Turks, they 
represent all the rulers of the world as 
they appeared to Shelley. To him 
power was wrong; it was something 
imposed on the mass of mankind j>y 
the principle of evil, and tho.se who held 
it obeyed that principle. Laon and 
Cythna represent the principle of good 
and they die in the flames of a great 
altar, just like Christian martyrs, because 
a priest says that the plague will not 
cease until they are burnt. He says 
that because, being a tyrant, he wishes 
them to die the mo.st painful death he 
can devise. But .stranger still, if we re- 
member Shelley’s religious opinions, is 
what happens to them after death. It 
does not end them, but, like Christian 
martyrs again, they pass to a state of 
bli.s.s — 

And is this death ? The pyre has 
disappeared. 

The Pestilence, the Tyrant, and 

the throng ; 
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The flames grow silent — Slowly 

there is heard 

The music of a breath suspending song, 

Which like the kiss of love when 

life is young, 

Steeps the eyes in darkness sweet 

and deep; 

With ever changing notes it floats along. 

Till on my passive soul there seemed 

to creep 

A melody like waves on wrinkled 

sands that leap. 

In Shelley’s dreams of Heaven there 
is always a river and a boat ; and so 
now a boat approaches, guided by a 
winged shape, and bears Laon and 
Cythnadown a beautiful river to the 
Temple of the Spirit. 

It was impossible for Shelley to 
accept the world as he found it or indeed 
to believe that it was the real world. 
He might deny in prose and get no 
further than denial ; but in poetry he 
affirmed another world. He made his 
myths about it, and to him they were 
not fables but the truth presented as 
nearly as he could present it in human 
work. He was always possessed by 
dreams of a millennium. They appear in 
“Queen Mab,’* and again in Prometheus 
with the very same details. In both 
poems deadly nightshade ceases to be 
deadly. But in “Queen Mab** we are 
only told that — 

Like passion’s fruit the nightshade’s 
tempting bane* 

, Poisons no mroe the pleasure it 

.. bestows. 


While in Prometheus there is this 
picture— 

O’er a lake, 

Upon a drooping bough with 

nightshade twined, 

I saw two azure halcyons clinging 

downward 

And thinning one bright bunch of 
amber berries 

With quick long beaks. 

So Shelley learned to fill his millen- 
nium with detail, but it was still separat- 
ed by a miracle from the world as it 
is. In “The Revolt of Islam” he gives 
us his notion of the world as it is, a 
world with which his hero and heroine 
are incompatible, one where reason and 
passion seem to be always at strife. 
But in his Millennium he tells us — in 
“Queen Mab”— 

Reason was free : and wild though 
passiorl went 

Through tangled glens and wood- 
embosomed meads. 

Gathering a garland of the strangest 

flowers. 

Yet, like the bee returning to her 

queen, 

She bound the Sweetest on Her 
sister’s brow. 

To Shelley, as to Christ himself, 
there must be a reality where reason 
and passion were at one in love. 

We call him a dreamer, “but those 
dreams of a millennium, which to those 
who dream them are more than dreams, 
always arise in ages of fearful conflict 
belweeu tlgbl at\d wrong ; and we now 
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can understand Shelley better than we 
understood him four years ago, as we 
can understand the Apocalypse better. 
We see that it Is not merely a revulsion 
from reality; but, as it were, a counter 
reality like those antiselfs of which Mr. 
Yeats speaks; not a mere fairy story 
but something wrung out of the mind 
by its actual experience ; something 
begotten not merely by desire, but 
an expression of beliefs that have 
formed in the mind below conscious- 
ness and that present themselves to 
the consciousness in mythical forms. 
Shelley cannot end with the mere fleath 
of Laon and Cythna. That death 
alone does not express his own experi- 
ence of life. Horror itself, the utter- 
most horror, provokes in him faith, 
provokes the vision of a reality beyoud 
it. The more it is horror to him, the 
more it is unreal. Evil is that which 
exists and yet is unreal, that whichneeds 
to be explained as we experience it ; 
but there i.s a reality beyond it in which 
it simply is not: — 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured 

glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

Until Death tranlples it to fragments. 
We are evil in so far as we believe in 
the reality of evil. It is* submission to 
to that unreality that makes us unreal. 
Shelley himself sometimes did morbidly, 
and with his nerves, submit to it. There 
is a dreadful description in “ The Revolt 
of Islam” of a ravaged village and a 
tAad wdman who had got a ring of 


dead babies round a pile of loaves. It 
does not express the grim passion of 
one determined to face the facts of life 
and to strip it of all sentimental dis- 
guises; it is a cry of horror, itself almost 
mad. the cry of one who for the mo- 
ment cannot beyond the horror, 

like a child in a nightmare. Hut with 
Shelley these moments passed like a 
nightmare and he did not consent to 
them. Rather he rushed from thetn 
into his dreams with all the violence of 
reaction, and passionately affirmed that 
the horrors were unreal and the dreams 
real. That is what he affirms at the 
end of “ The Revolt of Islam,” and in 
all his visions of the Millennium, That 
is what all visions of the Millennium 
affirm ; and those who say they are 
mere dreams must at least explain why 
men have them. 

This they are unable to do, because 
they have never had them themselves. 
Those who have had them have known 
an experience which convinces them 
of its own truth, and all they can do 
is to pre.scnt the experience itself in 
some form that tries to convince. That 
is the attempt which Shelley is always 
making ; and it is to be noted that his 
dreams do not reconcile him to the evils 
of the world as it is. He does not say, 

“ All political action is vain because the 
mtUennium is coming.” Rather his 
belief in the millennium gives him 
political faitli, expressed passionately 
In his poetry and with calm wr^dom in 
that passage we have quoted from the 
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preface to “The Revlot of Islam.” are the beliefs of those who try to 
Indeed, the politically faithless are preserve their .own comfort with them ; 
never those who believe in another and, when one is poor, one cannot be 
reality, but rather those for whom this comforted by the belief that poverty is 
reality is the only one and who therefore in the nature of things, 
wish to make their own private best of Shelley, in “ The Revolt of Islam,” 
it. It is they who contract comforting did not tell the world how to get rid of 

beliefs about it ; if they did not believe war or poverty. His desire, he says in 

it was the only reality, they would not his preface, was to discover “how far a 
have the same fear of facing it or the thirst for a happier condition of moral 
same need for illusion about it. and political society survives, among 

But visionaries, as they are called, the enlightened and refined, the tern* 

have no need to foster illusions about pests which have shaken the age in 
the reality which they believe to be which we live.” His object, he adds, is 
unreal. So their one great illusion, not methodical and systematic argu** 
even if it be one, is not so harmful in ment but to awaken the feelings. There 
practice as the many small mean illu- he was wise. Methodical and systematic 
sions of those who see no visions. The argument can be used in support of 
greatest evils of the world now arc every kind of iniquity by those who 
caused and permitted by those who believe that the nature of the universe 
think ill of the nature of the universe is evil ; but the feelings, that is the § 
and who believe that we must accommo- values, of mankind refuse to believe 
date ourselves to its nature. Often they that. One must reach a certain level of 
themselves are comfortable enough in emotion to reject the comforts of 
this universe of which they think so ill. despair ; a perfectly cold man, if there 
The wrongs of the world do not touch were one, would be perfectly content 
them much, and to try to right them with them, as the Prussian writers on 
would be the folly of the dog that war, who have made themselves as cold 
dropped his bone to snap at its reflec- as possible, seem to be content with a 
tion ; they would only do more evil by world in which Prussia prospers. But 
trying to change a world evil in its in that coldness and content we are 
nature. So wars happen because men aware of a stupidity no one can reason 
believe that It is in the nature of man with. It is the stupidity that has lost 
for ever to make war ; and poverty its values. 

persists because they think it is the Thus in a time like the present men 
inevitable result of the struggle for life, can be shocked or frightened out oi 
But these beliefs are seldom held by their values. They can say that those 
the private soldier or the poor. They values are refuted by the follies of the 
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Russian Revolution, by the follies of 
mankind. They can believe that the 
one aim of every country must be to 
survive, by any means, through the 
world disaster, that nations are but 
communities for survival purposes. In 
England we do not say this outright, 
for we are not fond of general state- 
ments ; but many Englishmen imply 
it. One could wish that they knew 
more history, not merely the history of 
events, but the history of the human 
mind, which is most vividly presented 
in the poets. To read them is to see 
how the loftiest spirits have faced like 
calamities, with a foresight above 
reason, and how unfaith has produced 
a blindness at which it is easy for pos- 
terity to smile. Any fool now can see 
that Shelley was right about the Revo- 
lution and the panic-stricken statesmen 
wrong. But fools are free from the folly 
of the past because they are not subject 
to its fears. It is the fears of the present 
that tempt them to the same old follies. 
They believe in only one reality, the 
chaos of this world, and their desire is 
to save what they can out of it. Hut 
in the midst of this chaos there sounds 
always the music of the faith that there 
is a reality beyond it. The very chaos 
provokes the faith, like that trumpet call 
in the “ Leonora ” overture ; provokes 
the prophecy of order and beauty and 


love ; and that is what sounds in “ The 
Revolt of Islam,** what gives it its own 
swift aerial beauty. The poet looks down 
on a city in the darkness and cries — 

Oh, what a might 

Of human thought^as cradled in that 

night. 

In that thought he sees a promise that 
the infinite future shall not be like the 
finite past. To him the beauty of earth 
and sky and sea is not an empty show, 
but an answer to the desire of mankind. 
When he describes a voyage it means 
more to him than itself ; it means the 
destiny and the hope of man — 

I sate beside the steersman then, and 

gazing 

Upon the west, cried, Spread the sails I 

Behold I 

The sinking moon is like a watch tower 

blazing 

Over the mountains yet ; the City of 

gold 

Yon Cape alone docs from the sight 

withhold ; 

The stream is fleet — the north breathes 
" steadily 

Beneath the stars, they tremble with 

the cold ! 

Ye cannot rest upon the dreary sea ! — 

Haste, haste to the warm home of 
happier destiny I* 
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TO NOTRE DAME AT NIGHT. 

How many years since first thy Gothic form 
Perfected stood upon a day of days, 

Square-towered, buttressed ! Neither time nor storm 

Has claimed thee victim ; rather Nature pays 

Thee homage that so delicately strong 

Arisest from the formlessness of stone 

ITnshaped by her. What mystery of song 

Weft in thy subtle massiveness has grown 

Into harmonic beauty? for it seems 

That music haunts thee when the midnight moon 

Plays with thy shadows while the river dreams, 

Or when on clouded eves the breezes croon 
A lullaby among thy tracery. 

All art is thine ; yet he whose brain conceived 
Thy germ whose hand designed thee lovingly. 

Is gone. It matters not, for he achieved, 

And thou remainest. See, thy tapered spire 
Points to the arching heavens slenderly ; 

Mute prophecy, for thy forgotten sire 
Has found in thee his immortality. 

Colin Hurry. 


RECENT GREAT EARTHQUAKES. 

By R. Blyth. 


The year 1906 will long be remem- 
bered by those who were resident then 
in the cities of San Francisco and 
Valparaiso. In that year two of the 
most terrifying earthquakes of recent 
times occurred, the first in April in. the 


beautiful Californian city, ,and the 
second in August in the most important 
business centre of Chile, the picturesque 
Valparaiso (which in Spanish means 
‘Vale of Paradise’), in which city the 
writer was a resident on that never-to^ 
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be-forgotten occasion. i6th of 

Aiigust was a day which stands out as 
having been peculiarly inappropriate to 
the climatic standard of Chilian weather, 
it having been heavily oppressive, and 
at sundown a thick, very fine rain, a 
typical Scotch mist, beginning to fall— 
a most unusual occurrence there, where, 
when it does rain, it makes no mistake 
about It, but descends in torrential 
showers, gradually short-lived. So on 
that eventful evening, when Jupiter 
Pluvius behaved in such an extraordi- 
nary fashion, it was little wonder that 
the Scotch mist raised questions in our 
minds as to the why and wherefore. 
VVe had not long to wait for an answer, 
for just a few minutes before eight 
o’clock came the first shock, like the 
crash of countless big guns. It was the 
time of the evening meal, and those of 
us who were fortunate enough to have 
finished enjoyed our last dinner for 
many long day's. VVe were sitting over 
our coffee, discussing the day’s events, 
when, absolutely without warning, in 
the twinkling of an eye, we were 
plunged into Stygian darkness, the re- 
mains of the meal were flung on to the 
floor by the swaying of the house, and 
we were all left groping about, covered 
with the plaster of the falling ceiling. I 
got first to the door, and tried in vain 
to wrench it open as a means of escape; 
but it had got jammed with the swaying 
of the house, and we were prisoners, 
awaiting events. Our release came with 
dramatic suddenness, for exactly five 


minutes after the first shock there came 
another still more violent and unnerv- 
ing; and in the fearful upheaval which 
ensued I was able to wrench open the 
door and escape to the street, closely 
followed by the others. Tjjis was nearly 
my undoing, for 1 had just cleared the 
doorstep when the entire top front 
masonry of the house crashed down, 
and missed me by a few inches. The 
other occupants of the house had, vfery 
wisely, kept close to the walls, and so 
escaped also. 

The spectacle which met our gaze 
baffles description. All around were 
screaming, praying women and children, 
and with terror, and all of us with badly 
shattered nerves. During this time the 
shocks were continuing at intervals of a 
few minutes, aud it was almost impos- 
sible to keep our equilibrium, owing to 
the ground swaying at such a rate; it 
was more like being on board shi[) in a 
bad storm than being on terra firma. 
The entire city was in utter darkness, 
only lit up here and there by th:; fires 
which had commenced in the fiillen 
bu!lding.s, and which added to the 
terror; for there were no means of fight- 
ing this new enemy, as all the water- 
mains had burst, and the fire-engines 
and gear had been buried under the 
ruins of fheir station.s. Great balls of 
fire, steel-blue in colour, were bursting 
overhead, and everywhere was the per- 
vading odour of sulphur; the shrieks of 
the injured and the nerve-shattered 
filled our ears; and, to add to the con- 
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fusion and terror, we could hear the 
crack of riRes near at hand. The ex- 
planation of this last was not far to 
seek; it meant that the prison guards 
were firing upon the escaping prisoners, 
for the grea( central prison had col- 
lapsed, anc) those of the inmates who 
were not killed evidently thought that 
the time of their lives had arrived, and 
a good many escaped in the darkness. 
But of this more anon. 

After we had spent a seemingly inter- 
minable night in the street, well away 
from the tottering buildings, dawn broke 
at last, and the whole hideous picture of 
devastation was laid bare before our 
eyes. It was a terrible sight. The city 
was changed beyond belief; for not only 
in the hills where the bulk of the dwel- 
ling-houses were, but alsgi^in the entire 
business section of the city on the 
stretch of reclaimed land surrounding 
the bay, there were awful gaps, telling 
of entire blocks, and in many cases 
streets, utterly wiped out. 

There were countless fires all over the 
devasted area, and these burned them- 
selves out in time, but some continued 
smouldering for months. It was diffi- 
cult to pass aloug many of the streets, 
as they had been strewn yards deep 
with debris, and stretcher-bearers on 
their errands of mercy and succour had 
the greatest difficulty in piloting their 
burdens through the almost inextricable 
tangle which met them at every step. 
For days one saw on every hand a 
never-ending procession of bearers with 


impromptu stretchers conveying their 
melancholy burdens. The total number 
of killed was estimated to be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of eight thousand, 
but the actual figures were never known, 
as so many had djsappeared completely 
in the great fires which consumed entire 
blocks, and left no trace behind; and the 
material damage was enormous. 

With so many houses razed to the 
ground, the only thing for the homeless 
to do was to strike a tent in the. safest 
bit of waste ground, and make the best 
of it. The writer was one amongst 
these thousands, and, I may add, one of 
the fortunate ones ; for our sojourn uuder 
canvas was only a matter of about a 
fortnight, as an inspection of the home 
we were .so very unceremoniously turned 
out of proved to be satisfactory, and we 
returned there, though not without fear 
and trembling, for we were all suffering 
from badly shaken nerves, and did not 
dare to don night attire for a consider- 
able time afterwards. 

Earth tremors continued almost un- 
interruptedly for three months, at com- 
paratively short intervals, decreasing in 
intensity as time progressed, until the 
earth quietened down again, except for 
the usual mild tremors to which Val- 
paraiso is continually a martyr, but 
which only periodically culminate in 
such a cataclysm as this proved to be. 
Trade was entirely suspended for weeks, 
and many were utterly ruined, losing 
business and house and in some cases 
their own kin besides. Food was very 
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scarce for a while, as we were cut off 
from the rest of the world; and, until 
shiploads of flour, &c , arrived from the 
Argentine, and other necessaries from 
Peru, we felt the pinch. Amongst other 
things, we had to take it in turn to 
stand in a queue each morning at the 
baker’s shop to purchase the one small 
loaf, the limit allowed by the military 
authorities. Truly ‘our daily bread.’ 
Fresh-water was a luxury, and we had 
to carry our daily supply in a bucket a 
long way, sufficient to put an extra 
sharp edge on the appetite, which, in 
these circumstances, was quite super- 
fluous I 

From the first night of the earthquake 
the city was placed under martial law; 
and, as all the military and police were 
required to protect the business section 
from the attentions of the horde of jail- 
birds who were everywhere, we, on the 
hill where we lived, deemed it advisable 
to form the male portion into a civil 
guard for our own protection. This 
was done, and on obtaining Mauser 
rifles and clips of ball-cartridge from 
the Chilian warships in the bay, we 
formed ourselves into night-watches of 
four hours each, with an authorised 
password, ^o that no one might pass 
through our district without authority. 
This was effective, and we were saved 
from the attentions — none too gentle — 
of the Chilian roto. Other sections 
were not so fortunate as we were, and 
we daily saw evidence of what foul 
deeds the prisoners who escaped from 


the prisons on that first night had been 
guilty of. Large numbers were caught 
•red-handed robbing and maiming the 
dead, fire-raising, wilfully wasting fresh 
water, &c., and they paid the last 
penalty, being shot on the spot by the 
military, then lashed to the nearest 
lamp-post or tree, and left for forty- 
eight hours as a warning to otluir evil- 
doors, with a rough notice scrawled by 
the soldiers fixed up over their bodies, 
briefly telling the crime for which they 
had been sent to their account. 

I witnessed some of these drumhead 
courts-martial, and saw the executions 
carried into effect. The recollection of 
them, with their surroundings of de- 
vastation, and overhead clear blue vault 
of the Chilian sky, will never pass from 
my memory. One in [)artlcular stands 
out as clear to-day as when it occurred 
in that memorable August. It was 
early afternoon, on a bright, beautiful 
Sunday, when, as I was walking down 
one of the principal avenidas of the city, 
there suddenly wheeled into view from 
behind a heap of ruins a small proces- 
sion headed by a bareheaded priest in 
flowing gown ; behind him two youths, 
one a mere boy white as death, both ' 
with arms tied behind their backs^ and 
bringing up the rear a file of .soldiers. 
At the command of the officer in charge 
the procession stopped, and every one 
around stood silent and tense. Then 
the boy prisoner beckoned the priest 
to come to liim, and he whispered a 
request in the cleric’s ear. The priest 
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immediately got out his own cigarette- 
case, lit a match in the shelter of his 
gown, and after lighting the cigarette' 
which he had taken from his case, he 
transferred it If to the boy’s lips, who 
gratefully looked the thanks he had not 
the strength to utter, and the priest 
stepped back. Then another command 
’from the officer, and the file of soldiers 
stepped forward, took careful aim, and 
these two tvihdoors paid the supreme 
penalty, the boy with the cigarette 
between his lips to the last. The other 
was not so courageous, and he had to be 
propped up to keep him from collapsing 
before the end. When the execution 
was about to take place a woman's 
shriek pierced the air, then dead silence, 
which told its own tale to those who 
heard it. The woman turned out to be 
the boy’s mother, who had been drawn 
thither by curiosity, and in the younger 
prisoner she had recogni.sed her own 
son. The boy was incorrigible, as he 
had been caught the previous day rob- 
bing the dead; and, as was the practice 
with youthful criminals, he was soundly 
horse-whipped, warned, and let off, only 
to be caught the very next day af the 
same gruesome occupation, now for the 
last time. The curtain was rung down 
on the final act of this little drama after 
a soldier had stepped out of the file, 
picked up a bit of packing-case wood 
lying near, and labouriously scrawled on 
it in white chalk, 'Fusilado par ladroti 
('Shot for a robber*). He repeated the 
performance; and then mth the assist- 


ance of the other soldiers the bodies of 
the miscreants were lashed to the near- 
est lamp-posts, the warning notices were 
affixed over their respective heads, and, 
at the word of command, the soldiers 
fell into line, marched on, and dis- 
appeared. 

A gruesome and extraordinary thing 
happened in one of the ruined ceme- 
teries perched on the top of a hill over- 
looking a p/a^n in the centre of the 
town. The niche system of burial pre- 
vailed there, the coffins being placed in 
niches in thief walls, and the apertures 
sealed at the ends. Consequently the 
first shock weakened the walls, and the 
next burst them asunder, with the 
inevitable result that the coffins slid 
from their niches, and rattled down the 
face of the hill to the plaza below, some 
of them being deposited in the back 
living-rooms of dwelling-houses, to add 
to the occupants’ terror. In some in- 
stances live donkeys which had been 
grazing on the slope were carried bodily 
down with the ghastly avalanche, and 
some were discovered alive long after 
in the rooms of the wrecked houses, 
unwilling but patient prisoners. As a 
Chilian burro can live and thrive on 
almost anything edible that can be 
picked up — and the .soil in and around 
Valparaiso is conspicuous for its lack of 
verdure — it is not to be wondered at 
that they managed to survive the ordeal. 

One of the most complete wrecks to 
be seen amongst the public buildings was 
the Victoria Theatre, a large, handsome 
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building, and the principal playhouse, 
which collapsed like a house of cards. 
Fortunately there was no performance 
that evening, but many pedestrians 
were caught in the collapsing walls. 
That instance was only one of the 
many, for what happened there was 
repeated at every corner, and it was a 
marvel how any escaped at all in such 
an awful seismic disturbance. The Vale 
of Paradise had been converted into the 
Valley of the Shadow as if by a magi- 
cian’s wand, and sorrow reigned on 
every hand. It was matter for comfort 
that a tidal wave did not engulf the 
ruined city after the catastrophe, as the 
shocks came ‘from the sea, and it was 
only the great depth of water in the 
bay which prevented that too frequent 
accompaniment of earthquakes from 
making its presence felt ; but it was 
observed that the water in the bay 
receded several inches, and left the 
surrounding coast permanently drier. 
Valparaiso in time, no doubt, will 
recover from the effects of that awful 
visitation, as the Chilians are a hardy 
race, and not easily dismayed. 

From personal observation which the 
writer was able to make some time after 


in San Francisco, there is no doubt that 
the Valparaiso earthquake was the 
much more severe of the two, although 
in San Francisco the numerous fires did 
enormous damage, and great blocks 
were entirely wiped out. So far as 
Chinatown is concerned, the earthquake 
seems to have been a blessing in dis- 
guise, for a new Chinatown has sprung 
into being, a little bit of China, with its 
domes and turrets, its almond-eyed 
inhabitants (with sadly docked pigtails, 
alas!), its restaurants with the ever- 
present ‘chop suey* and bird-nest soup, 
and its fine bazaars replete with fasci- 
nating and magnificent Oriental wares. 
San Francisco has been entirely rebuilt, 
and is now her old self again, the 
‘ Queen City of the Golden West,* set 
on a glorious bay, from which great 
ships of all nations incessantly glide out 
past Alcatraz Island, and the villa- 
dotted slopes of lovely Sausalito, 
through the Golden Gate — where the 
sunsets are great glories of crimson- and 
gold — and so out to the blue Pacific, 
California’s beautiful caressing ocean. 
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SEA-aULLS AT BLACKFBIAR8. 

Flashing of outspread wings all silver-white 
About the bastions and the river*wall ; 

Beat of strong pinions in suspended flight, 

And call on hungry call. 

Gray mists of winter deepen into gloom 
Across a stream swift-ebbing to the sea ; 

And fierce gulls whirling where the dark wharves loom 
Demand that food shall be. 

Beside the parapet a sailor-lad, 

Released for some short hours to town and kin. 

Lingers to watch the sea-birds, hunger-mad, 

Whom townsfolk feed a-grin. 

He sees and understands. He knows the call 
To all the warmth and joy towns hold in fee ; 

The fierce, keen hunger driving landward all 
The children of the sea. ^ 

Yet, too, he knows that here is not their rest \ 

Below him, see, a boat forlorn and gray 
Rides and subsides upon the waters’ breast, 

And the gulls perch and sway. 

Quaint, ugly gulls, so strong and swift in flight, 

The warm town calls them, but the sea is home ; 

Wild wastgjji x)f water and the tempest’s might, 

The spindrift and the foam. 


F. W. Saunderson. 
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(The Economy oe Human I. mi;) 

'«r<^t«. 

H9^9fll'5 f«^C'5 ^'8 ^^51, •Il’Tt 

artfltw ^?9tfl»I. *119 9191 >^«l« 

(Cao-tsaii) *1t99 *lf®- 

(«W91 tef’I’lt «tnt9 99 >99^ >94> 

^itC9f S 9 I 9^C9! “licdiioiny ot Human Life” 
Htl9 C^t*1 ^Wl'89t91 C9I9^ 

*I;BC’99 l<*IC« Jl-*lf9^ 

9l91 1H a'CT 99 ?ClltC9l% ■91919 9l919l{99 

9^9tCl, C’l^ SW ■^f9»1C99 « r999 

991l«lt65l1 I 

• »t91 99^1^ 911991 9f91*lt99 <99199 9f9l999 
;fe9 w Pir99 1 


®Tt?f I 

(^) 'StCT'S I 

f'999«. #1^1 aff® Ht5lU9t1 ■«f9'9’t9 StWa 
«6t9 ; C9H9’fi' f'®99^9 »I'»)'519 ^»I i f’®99';9l«9 

2J9-9lsi,-’H"'11 9'$9i 91191 9M9l4 itf'S'kl « C9^9i- 
9l>99 St9'^9 ( *>»'> 1* ) •> 9l»9at 9l8lfeC’9 
C2t99 ’9f99l "BH* 9tC'8 99419 *1591 9l9 j f’591C« 
<099 95i, •lt9f9C’lr9 0f«il. ^919 fiff'®. ^9^98* 
9l9l 99l9f® 'fl*l99 9'|9S ^5l9 91819 ( >•«!»' 

) ; f80C® 1199 « 9C'i9 9f'fl»I9 ; 919151^ ; 
951? 51191 91199 ^'S.'lf'S ; 99? 91919 » ’J»9 
9f99l 9199 ; C4l9llt C*lU94 9'5 <1|H’J19W 9l9r9 
?lf99f3l ; 619-991? f9C1l5l9;S. 

951? 91919 f9=»? 95l9f«® C9®-C6^ (C-.i-tsaiO 
9198 919^ C0?‘l ( 4‘'84 ) I C6^ •»^9<' 

■fl9'9tf9 931619 '®19®H 91?® SlWi *1lf98t9, 
^919 9"14 ?6r98 ^IJ^l’ie 3819 I C9 99£1t 
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»l«nw C’l't^ ?C'*f»I*!W >i?Cfl 

'Flic "Kronoiny uf I Itiiiiaii Life” 

•I's' C'SJai 

^35j i «?»!£« 4J«r^ at^lfl'e 511 

( ) I a^tsi W’H 5C*li ^55 55, *>') 

«•<& fi1St>l5 55, 5^ tt5tt5l% 'Sl5t5 ®5t5 

^f5lW 55 1 r^8 5t58 ^51 

5|Wt'8 fij*! ; ^‘IA'3 ’»f»I’5f'8t5 “C5T'1” 5?5t5 

•iCaiS ■«Itt»l'»! ?*C« HSl 5Tr55 5^51 

N:i»f5 55 I 5t5»lt’»t5t5 #l!1«tC5 S5t5 

C5 >55I5|N '«l?5t5 5t*55 5f5lC?, 5!t5t'S 
Vlt«8'8 5t5 I 

(«r) <3tc^i( f^jj9 « »!Jjti9rr5Jn i 

^^15-5 .Sl 55 tN 5 555^ ' 8 | 5 t « 
'}8f»Il I ^;»I al5<>tC55 »i‘ 5'5 5lt*1tC5C»l5 
*tf55t55 I 05^^91 5’S*IC55 5^ 5ftf«5t»ll I 
^5tl« '25f«^ etl5C55 

5rtt5[ } *1Tt I 1«1’55 

«t555t« 51t5t'8fC’f Vf551 

f55tf5'® 5l5lCfe I -Ilf'B'MB i?t5£51 '^t8|l<I5t4, 
Pl’l?, «l5/5>1t5, f«lt5l, f5C55, >ir5^1!1. hit* « 
f5®t6t5--'5t ’I'**! ''(W ®*IC5‘1 ^ft8 1 
•^5C*I 8t 1*5, 5tf5tt, tl«l !«, ^51 «f5ift 
«llf« 55*lt« C555 ■•*f55l 5f»ll« 55, '5t5t5 
life's '9 55f"»fft S'lWM '5tt5i I ^55<rr5 5tf5C5 
« ^<, 5^'1 « 515®, 41'g « 5r®I. 5t«H « 
«t«rt5 5I55t5 ■aiW 5«tf'S5t*Il '*ITC« •, 5t5Tf** 
•^5CT *T515*1, 5tf*1I, *»®ei, 

« n’t 55W ^trtrt*(C5f?l S*IC55 C5«51 
time* I 1^*5 f5«t5 5W 'S»55«t C555(5 a»5C5 
C55, IfamnC '5W, « ^*tnc55 §5*tr5'9i 

51^51 (55t5 '5t«} *^5 C5t55 1*l5^i 


*f5l* 5nt, 5(rf5^, 55^5=51, '«n«f5*1, ^^11 « 
?i®l 5ll« ^t5155t5 ^5t5 5^5115 ; 

c«lt«. ■stf^tl, ajfsrnw, ^5^5«1, 151, 

enn « ^H5Wl •Stfr® C5 5*5 lf%5 *S rilC55 a 
1(55 ^5*t5 55 , *t5t5 «f5C5 '■115* fl*^5 
fn5l55 ^5M55l ’«1tC5 i nU5Tf5* 5tnC55 

IWn *t55n»r5 fnHi«fC5 5^5U? •, 

'in> 5 «: ^55155 2 I 5 C 5 fni?, C 5 NC*rf '5 « 
^11 ■staffs 5t5n^l5I5fl f655555«f«ia 5l5W 
55 l’5a ^IWi « 55^®1 I £*5 C*5*» 5t55, 
^t5ta 15>** } ^[54 ^1^15 fSCT 4tC5a 
^55?5t5 I 

( ^<i?F5rtfii <3t^ ) I 

55St5! 3m5t 5?C« C5 *« 

*tf®t5r f55tt?, '5t5t5 5^511 ^-1^ I C*5 

•eta® 9it5i »it3 5«fa5ti5,— cn^inc’tn 

5*^(tf9t5S 5ia« *f55tCf i C5S5 wt558 
»l?51 5'tfl9l1'8 tf^nu*,— '®t5^5 
^;nt5f5* «nr®5tt5 ’j'swi'I «f5 fn^ta 5t5li5, 
’Jlfaif 5t51 j5C5ri* ®15I5 '3t5f«ni'5 5^51 
®fi5U5tC5i5 5^51 iff f faatif •, ftnia c*5 5i 
nniwtcs 5?5t5 ffll®tC5 nnana •» 
®|5««C5 r «11 5?5tCf5 I ®t5®5t 51»rtC® 5it51- 
Cff 5f^ 5 ca I C5t C5? C5155 n't 
C*t5t5 f atffnffta, Wt55tf5 ®t5r5**t5 « 
n559ff f55ti5®f5 iftnfl® 5?5fc« ; f*f C5 
5®5 al 5 ®!ntf fa® 5t51 5ffTi®a 5f®5f® 5ff- 
Stf55, ®t5l 55®* C5t®tC5l i 45? ®ta®- 
5Ct ®1*in£'# ® 5f f5flC5 1»I3« fn^l 5 «5t5 Cll 
®i5tfa 5tc« i»i 5?at5 fe» %»it5ff5 Htl i 
4?»*t 4®nir5 aU55 *51 4? Itl5 nfil* I 
«ta*5t iif--iT®tc5 4J15 'sf^lfnnta cft*i* 
n’t finiif I ifnn^a 4* ^nini CTt*^ c^- 
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I Hau^, c’tutwl 

'Stadia rwct I ^«ial ai >it8c^a 

99 'Bta'sart «itN5tf5C«i5>, ^t5lai Jtm’in 
wNai C’(tf5« 558tfS('c»Iil CM, 

CM!?t at^«ta Ml aital CMci r^faai 

MIM Mf? I vS^ 'SiC'I a)tf<»IM, fM*ta '« 

■sitM, >98? mas blM««ri»itH 

^la'sta sif ifcan »it® i 6lMC<f"f 

3FCM aPtM f5-'®t'88tM, 

gat®^, ?-f68^U-tsiiiy) « fa-a't vKlii-Ni<.) 
■a'?f® ca »t^itsi^ai W'saa ^taai- 
^latwa fsifas faaat Mta: aia cm, 

^tatai Ml fMM^M >9a< MIMI M'S®!? 

wci »ilai faafiscMM i '•aa'aia «iSaiM.-gais^? 
CM 5?^ 3fH MSlMta ?a'51 Mil I f'bfM 

atfa^ilS 'Mrta ’jct cataitl -praai aifM 
?3i-a)M « Ml^M ®ti 9ilai fMatfecMM i • 
I'sfM M9 MiMia* ota'e'la ■« 25fM^ Mtatcai 
>5» a«,Miaa '«5'5a ^ifaaiCM is* aifM 'staaHa 
aicaa MaiaiM c^ta^Ftaai mIm, 'eaicai ca “■ 2 i®i- 
’iTafiisni” 'ei^aia ^wm istafat csr^a aiaji 
I I -fa®, 4lta 8.* cafaiOT alai aiM, 
aaum cstta' aian ’ft® M’s i (®fM sfiaaflta 
^o* aw 4® atfMa ^^ata ^caM i • 

ca^sacifa faaff'sa aw aw feaa® caw's 
«ta«a< a^w aaata faaifsM i ^atiaat 
M^atfM art «Jiatcaa »aic*ii®i faaa i >*1 a«»»i 
art M 1 M 1 aaca f«aac« taat'feM, '5t?icaa If's- 
attaa aw fasaiwa art awicaa ^wata faiaa- 
»tw a"afrt® I 4 a® aicifia 'sfawa afa'® 
feaiwa aaa faaasj «aj«faa ^icmismi 


Saint Hilaire, Buddha and iiis religion pp 219, 
222. 224 ; Hweri Li. Life of Hiuenth 'lianx p : 189. 
•Takiikusti, I Tsiang Buddhist Religion p XXXVII 


M 1 sfata, • 21 'itfa® ataatfa fas «tca aiai MMalw 
aisai frtatf^a, «i5i aiica mi i 

^taas « 6lcM9 MMi^ca il aatsiM «ia- 
f?« I faaiaa s fas^g^Mtaai <(ij|5 ®® )f 
art®c?i^a aaia^ 'Mfa'si-Ha afaai 

>«faai aauatrta aa^ caa «ica'»M ^i®, a®s s 
^iaia« I %®tfaaHaj.: f®aac®a »;« ata 
f9aa«, I art, aaw 'a ai<aMlf®c'5 last's faaa« 
fs5aa« a^'la aiaji aa*! a>t?wc%! 1 caHart^ 
f«a?t® ae)'®i faatf^a >«a? caHartI Mfa'fastca 
ui’aat® f®aaw 4 aiaiaiaiai 
atfaaus 1 

^Stj »ta»a ci'Haais ■sicaMtac'sa 

■9S tdi ’I’-itaM 4faai f®^c'« alM « ^aia >iias 
alai ?taM awM 1 'sac^ rta-al 5 i-’it"ai <il«i 
alai ataiasi ai atai MMai <iiaM acaa 

( <,ii» ) I ,<)$ Maafe CMata atsf 'Mwartla asai 

ca^ iflaa ®1m aim ^fa®i ( 4 *(fa«, ’naia 
aifa aiaa ^wm i ® ®a afaftl cafai a®ta*ifaiMl 
afaai atai fM«r atcaia acaj cafaiairta -startM 
^fflw aiaj MM ( 68> a* ) I t rsfa art^sia a^sia 
99 ' 8 ta®, cMma '8 sfMcaca aiM?;® csiaa ^laa 1 
'saicaj fafM 'sia^art ^iifaai'iatMM rtfata him 
asi-ia-awi^ 1 

^faw Mics, awtc&a csil^w wiaacrta 
aca aca «ia® 1 a stai s faaM 'Statal’s f'saac'e 
«caa afaaifaa 1 awtfe ataca fafaa® Mlaa 
(«a gtaii ■fa-f«»iwa Miaal '8 atatfah wai 
afaat art'«a flaia a« Mtarti faatca ala 1 <91 
aaca sIm afaataa l^al^i gal® s calf I cm aia 
afac'sffCMM I acaife acaa aaaa aiai. calfliM 
cafiacrta fM^ sa frtai asfaai ian« cafaaaaa 

t Indiun I'andils in the land of snow j). 47, Viswa- 
kobhe XVII p. 229. 
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’«*!(**•) 1 

ape*! fe’R^f Wt? I *tM 

*1*1111 ci^w^i ’rtfi^ 11 1 '5t«.^tf^^ 
1t«t1 HtHt*tt?1tl1 “Pl^tlW^I *l'II’l«1 

finw r^til iitit*i 15 '*1511 1111 111 '*1111? 
^Uiimtci «ii5li « iiti^ itii ^fiiw 
f^CB fstl ntl"11 SlBlI^ll >| 1 - 11 >l (Samoda 
or sainija) 1111 '*W1 ClH li f*tf'*'5 11 1 i 11« 
ifiB 1111 Ill'll fillCI 'll *1151*1 It^l 
^161*1 11 1 Biflfi f^fl ^161*I 

Cllflll ifiii '(fl« 1«l«tl?1 1 

iiit »ii^'*ii:i 1111 i«liuii ■uf'Bin 

11 I *111 I5lirtc« fsHBItl H16*1 
'Bin'll *lf«B llisl 'Pflll f^HPB Sl^ll 11*1 

411 'Stuficn mi ^1111 11?® 

1^11111 HI I fii 4ric» 1111 1 ** *5ifii limn 
*8 CBi'lfB'P *5f11*tlfBt'5 fllllBllI fl'?^ 1*11 
Piuftil 1 '14» f«11^8 C^IIWI 11^11 

«111'*1 1*11 »tC'§ I 4* 11(1 11(1(1 1111111 
Bfl(B(^‘ I IlfllllB lltltdl 11(1 ’Jitllll’ft 
Il*lf1 Hull 1B11 CiHiKB IlfiSI '9 
*iliitfiiivii «tiiiiii iiifi m ifiilftwi > 
4* 11(1 r«ii(Bi 1111 11-1111 '*111(1' Kid 
1*111 4* n (5*1 '*111 *5)11 Bfm- 

f*(1*l I 'B11 *111*9^ mil 4414 4^1(1 

>.'P»r nlKir ilmi f5ii(B fill 1111 icti 

1^1 4(11 I * 

awiipi tBiifl(B '*Mji'B (5f4»i in idii 
S'tlW* Iflltl 11 (411,11 il fBUB 48 
4f881 •«41«lt'8*5 1114 44 lllll fi4* Clfli 
1(4 ilfWS 11 41< f4|fil 1(8 *45 *lf«(48 
4l'87I?l 41*1*11 11 lf'Bm(4 f4H(48 nil 

{ VVadclcirs Lhas;i p. 410 >1 -I | 

* Kney. * l^rit (iiili) vol 16 p, 99. Indian Tandits 

pp. 50 — 7f>- 


418 ffll '8ntt4 cal* 111151*1 4f85l Cfl I 
4? 118 1^(4 1** 4 till ififi'B 18 1 

i(i 1 »fl 8 1*1811 nil icii 
«1*fl 4f8(B1; '*nni? ail f44r^8 1111 
5111(4 ‘‘1411?’’ lfi81 fi1%* 4(81 1 1Wlll8 
4iin 11? 14 “*n59i'*« fifB” 11 >*1111 
W114I + 1«14 141*^8 ail'Bid 111 

il^fidi ifi4 fi® i (%8 ^1 i9i(i»8 ini 
5fi(4f51, 411 1C4lil8 8111 '«lf841 f44l® 
18 4f881 *141 111151*1(4 4111418 '4111 

4(81 ( *88.1 ) I 4«r«ri 1(11 114^il8 #1l 
fmlKI *111(811*1 4f881 "11?” 1111(4 44(1 
iaf4^« 8l(11 ( ^8*'0 ) I Bllfl ^1 13l(?8 
4111 51818 11? 1111 18 41F1 8 f 88 l f488(48 
8114(1 mill 8fi8tCf1 I 

6li iiaituinn af44f4 4^lii 4ii 
f4 (1 llaKin 8lltir«4 ^11 lf4»1 4r88l« 
llin*? 41<84^ (1(4 811[8 f 8 *fB 1 * 81(5 I 
■aisll ?(81(81(48 (8114 (41(48 14 §48 

4 r 48 t 8 11 ? inn a4i8 i>af4i4i 4^8 

44^11 I 1 I 1?(4 *}^fl(4 ^41148 4*14 114 
'541(4 44 411114,, *5^ 41418 1?(4 114- 

^5tl4 14(1? 11118 84411*1 4814 14(4 

1lfl81 1?81 41(4 I 41* 8lll8 818518 (*6884 
^(18 48*11 1?(14, f44(448 11? 11118 58(8 
#11111? 18111 «f4‘*rt till *111 4(81 I 11? 
nil C8lf81(18 48418 8fl81 ^fl4 11 I 4? 
4818 «r44f48 5(1 418(48 fH (1^88 4(8- 
818 41(5 (8 C8'l58(8f8 •11118141 nWV?* 
(4(4 444, 4n*#l8 fil88l(4 8?(4? (1 Wtl 
n5l’l4 1?81t51 1 

1t1? 54(418 I1lfil(4 fl8,-8(^8 8^81 
fif** 4(811 4? fl«,8^55»f 54f4(*8'Ot- 

t J. R. A S, XXI II p. 286 . Waddell’s Lhasa p. 
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at'siw ftsi»lt5tflU ■ft’T’? 
t f«r*f ’ift'B ’I’W 

^f^'s ^t?5< i ?t«»j Jicn 

istc^ >» fin's fHlSSf S<1 I Js^W ^f^W'8 

« f^i«t«.»it<»1 f?c»i^ ; 

2f«f^5 >a’)? fstsi 

s)Tst1 ^Wf*fl Zsfij'f ^9’llf>l'5 

^fiiil I f'sN fiirs 

W >«’»< ’IW I* I 

4^ ’nita ?i'9 fii?« 

»it5lwi?i ’ft’ri ^f9(« c<rf*tc*i fitN® 

S5 ( C*>*t1c«19 Jiff'S >|<^<’5'Ci«l 

»it5t9fi «ic<ii 'Stcii fill’ll ^f59i 

c?*? I cn^ BfinstB i * 

'9fij5ir?c»isj « »it^Ta «« 
'8t«tw ^5 •t'51^ ?^i's !^t5(U<r^9 Jip 

’if’PS fw I 4«»» f«f5( '8«(I1?5W*\ <f« 

«t?t?i ?t»n'w c'f'8 cbI (C.io ts<>u) 

4Jf *t*i»f'i«,’ififf ’i#t 

^Nji *101 »i? ir»i$ »ifsia ♦(T^r?9i 

«ai I ^ ?®c« c^'s C5^9 

151 ’itc9 I 4 ? :— 

>tR, #|s» Jiatfe, ai*? atw^?, 

^Mta snit’'*t<r ^artat c'f’s cniatai ^I'lma 
*ifaa aaci 4»t« wf^ fa^^caa nM ^‘I'b 

atrsfa 4a< fi^isa wa « aaa 

*itiiwja «i® ^f»f!!Ta 'SJnasraj « 

’Bfiicwfa 1 " 

•‘<aasa ’riwa '« fjat? •<«<- 

aiHa '9 •* 

alatii I ^tfii ^ifiiaifa ’at’i*«ta «i5l5t 9 
TOfi^'B atacaa *ifaa «t«tta a? \»ijat«i aw 

'■ttti I sanw ’ifis arista afaai 

• Ency. Bril, (nth) vol, 6 p. 198; History of 

Chinai Gorst p. 42. 


atatcaa fa^i> aa? aaa fat afowa faa^ 
?ca^tai atai af'satts , ataia^ cs4i a«faai atati's 
Tiwat >i"«j;«( ^i ^ ?v. '«’a» 'atfa 
aaa *tf«T5 's aiai1"aa aat ca« ce'lc'* a»a®i 
’sirtj fa^v 9faai, waia 
■iiaaiaaraai saa aflia caiaa asfawfs .• feta?* 
4 ^ ca f<sra ais-«ra ati « aalari a>faata 
■aaiaf® at?taa •, 4 a? aitsta 'siata^w '*faia 
ca 'aaiataa ■afa’rta 's'stai f«fa atai 
fi»l 5tc« at^icaa feai ast •jai'sa « afea 
a^af ai c’^a, awcar ajtaii a>far5 atfacaa 1 
«itfa ^t'lara aa'sia aaata's aiw 

^itaa ’^faalfi? ; 'Staia 4if'» «iiata a'^tcaa 
4aa a^«i faa4a 'Siaaa ata faaifat ca, »(tai 
5sfa, '*iat9 ac'a ?sffas 4naatfaa<fa at's 
’ffat'B cata atai a^ia ai r • 

4 ? aai 4a< aa? atata S'ca'i ®aatfl 
a«ta ata a^ai aia aiaa aa ca's-cs't aai 
aaca atai aaitcs Baal's aa 1 <^ia^ afaatrs 
a«a isiaics qfai aaal 'iraa Zifa's aai 
ata >8n a? '«»ca 4aua '^aa a?naia fafife 
59 1 >*80 ^ca aa^ aiai t'saic'sfl ataaata 
ata fsfa 4aua catsa aia'* 4 a •a'^atJaa 
?4rfaaf carsa «naia faarn acaa 1 ^aa 
faaia atalacaaa a^i's 

■st'ffi'B ^ca I ataia ai^ faai ai’frsi 
at<i«. faif ai ^ 1 ^ aal at"2. ai wj[W 

fafaaus 1 Nfaaia'sia ^aacaj ^ata afaafs tfca 
aaa» aaw atai ata ac9*i ; fiatcas «itata 
a\a sihntw atatTaa ta^a -« tata 
ant afaajtai alat at^at attf's? ataiatat 

• Translator's letter to ili** Karl of Chesterfield 
dated Pekin, May 12, 1749. See Doii^;las M. (jane’s 
Edition of the “Ktonoiny of Human Life” (Lazac and 
Co.| London) pp. XV'II— XVIIL ^ 



itv> 




•itwi *)»if«, >ivsi 9t»ifef? »ii>(i 

^1 •■Jt»F, ^I'l c»( <tc*»l4 CfllC^O 

<I1«1 wtr^-*! R^RIS 
I 

'PRU »l1>11 IC’f? I 

•ll’llFI •Sit’lt'f vf**?? C’FHwq »!?(•? C?-lH«5F 
erCH I f*!? »I1*II O’!? 

larw^ I c»itc’?« Pint’i, »i>i« wt-t 

'Srtt^ 'Nt'B’i® i f'eN 'sfiinift, >jsi« !?«(• <fc*i 

t#1II >)'*ft«r*F 'IfCR I '*t5t4 

«9 stfvB ^<^513 9IT 

•It’ltll W^s 9V #8 ■%t?t?l B?!*! S(t=l1 

C'fFI I 4's ir»If «If’lt<I aiJltW 35i»t9I 
5?C« wantfl Flf’f'S 

Itwt? I ^1;iF«I1 ^1 «F9 C ^t<F f«ift^ « 

'Ststfl C=*1*F I 

«w 5wt*lf'9'5 c’f'sce^ 

»refle: ii8« »it»il9 'S^tsfl's i 

>i3ticfe3 «Tfi 'iii5«i «rn!' »it’() »if3'5.S 
?|W*1 I C^«-C6l ’lUtW '«OWt«IC3 

MCm 3'fFH'B ; f«f'F»Fri»IW "StM? 
^1^11 fWt»l*F I «(1tr3S1»IC5 C6\4 

«?»I ««’K 48*1^ »It>n 'StPffl 

I C'b'S-Cb^ «iFI>lt’l^t»l 
'^rw 4f3C»l*F I 

f'Bf*! ^'e ^ai^sF aW’lli -, 

'*H1 flw *1^1*1*? i C^f^F 

<>»m '■F»’»t<r ’jftwsF ’Iti’e 

aiVF’ijw '« w'Ft’bt^i 

^f«W ’itn ^>rt^ Wt*F '8 9,^ lf%3 

ffW^FF* 

Sv awstHfl >ic<ii c^^-cb) 

»l<f'B am »ltsF i f®R 8tNw aif'flWSF 


^?t9 *tttirt«t5 ’FI ^n»ftl -^Tws 

?*( SFf? I alWfsFC'5 SFRir^ffll^ 

fs®I I ti?1 CFI C^tsF STt^W? 

■®T?i *f?f3 if^Kc® *51 

C»1*l ^f?T9 ^t?1 Fife's, « 

f's'wc's 'ii?i f«R r5i<5 '^fiic® 

aiftciiJF ill, ^r4*l al^^uRa f«'5'g c'B>(ii c^ft^F 
' ffes fsi®! ill I '«i<i >isf« 

5ftf«^(9|f9 fsfil 41H« 55 5591 iJNSt Wtfil 
^flllll •lew'l I f-tl B^il '8)Ht9 ^?t9 
'si?’iiw Ral, fsfil 'H 5»l1?(’t'5 

«9rf9f«1 Ft'VI Fpfac® 'Ifl ii ilt?, '5t5l 
f^fil Wi4*(cft ^t»f9 'SfaUlfSiWil I 

'll? aiRa nefasi >r« > 1*19 ^9is « 

sf'ssicii ;»« 9* Jiiw iffaaicfii, 'st5i ’iR’itii 
ilC? I >S?llil {>1 >|^c» HSC'^3 ?t*l « iitt, 
'2tc?lt«l’l« *lt^ * '519 4t9 ’lita >8191 

fbUlPRI^ '8 '8t9'»f«l Cl»f9C»l— %et9 ^^891*11 

8 f995I 8twef»l f95t9 8f9l*T, ^91 C9 

814C89 at9i1 fartwa f58Ta?S '«t9fC« »IC’I?9 
'HtC’ll 91 ! 99S: 9?? s ai99tfil c<»t9 stilus 

atw *1(88 9tFil Rafes 9tiatfii»i 'S'n *IC9 (9*5. 
urta 9(98 ilRrta a'W, 999 C9’iC9i3l f899C8 
99[C’9« '£f9Til C9» ff’lil ♦fuCS SC8t^ 99, 
89il'9 ^91 C9t C9C"t i5t8 9tatfS'l I aj«r-9tii 
9i"9i «a^i8 5»tf89‘i C9^9i alt >itaj9 «r9 i>9i*i 
f91*l cell ’9f<91t5l*lil 8191 *(191 9f»\5T'« i 

C98 ce1 ^CPCI f9f391 Rtf991 9158 

alCfa tSR’* anj9l9 4l8lf98 9:99 I 
®91 elCiH 99l»t'8^9 f«ti98 C»ltl99 ffr 
9t9 1 >999 999 4899 Vs»l83l'^ «f88W1»f\ 
*lf«8 9)tv 9«98: C8t9 9l9t9r88 8rtt»l»IW 
f*lf8? 999^18 919 8f9I8fsi99 I 8^9 9Jltfe 
f8C95-55 f9 «tC9 88t9 9111*1 9C9I C9 C8l9 
989 ^9tlfftC89 4tC99 9f 8fini fw9lftC»I9, 
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'Bttl ’^•ll I ?W« 9Vii 

?t«'?vti»i >is»^ '^fift’ir ’iit’Jtfefsjt’f 5f»^« 

lt=? nsttfe^ CSt?*! ?9 I ^tit? 

^<»IWK! ««ts» C^ ^5sr w«| >}:i 5 

«t5«* 'ic« nfffstf^si I cn nstcs? is’ti 

C-TT*) 'St’IsTai it9f?,« 511*1 
I f«f*« 'Stf-BS? ^'SCICt 

;• f«fH R«f 5»t5J 2t=ft1 ’Ft?*? *«tt?, 

C’l'tsj tear 'SW? *?ii 

«I5l 5»n^I <tf<IB5 Wttl® i 4^ 

’tf«‘« ^*«fil'8tC’l H'WI 

’ffSStfe*!*! I ’I^r*! C’»« C^« 

3I9t»I ^IttHffsi^ 

^f?9tr«»i, ^«f5? f'afs) C'»^'55?»i't ?t5t »iti 

^W*J 4^^ ®5T9 '9 5f1iri49 

?5«r5 attr^'sts <i®ns«itrs? 'StltJ 

''^5’ltf'f® ’ft?*! I 

«fl? ??t? C6ll?f’f!5 ■tfts'lt^it 

?t«!t*lf'5’f ♦!?? r?C9|'s.?t?1 ?fsi?1 fltl? 

?Ifr«9lt« ?!r9?tf®C»l*! I + ?«?ief 

’ff'SS 5Sf9t? ■*!??«?? ^tf'gfeiri ■«?f'Sft? 9{4 
c?it?r?ft!5? (;«?*I ^c?*! (iiss) I * 

'l_'B??tf*!? Pf *!t? f5»l ?1 ^*! 'BW? 

'^??fW »It? C?«?1 ?^?tr5*I, ■«t?1 •t*!! 

• >i»^ ?enw '*!'!? irt<T« * 1^*1 

s't^wrt ?t? « inft? «? I Jit t«tw t*? 

♦tfl? ?W nntf«c»l^ fv ?1 «I1?1 F'8f^'« 

iff?’? fiiwi It??!!! Duunlas’s Cliiiia 

pp. 174—175- 

♦ 'I'lii-s uas the 4 th Karl of Cliesitrrfii hl ( 1694 - 177 . 3 ) 
a distinguished j)ation uf literature and the autlufr »)f 
his famous ‘'Letters tu his son.” 

t Pwltnw 

PnPns tfft :- 

There are some reasons, which at present make it 
proper to conceal, not only his (Earl of chcsicrtield) 
own name but the name of his correspondent who has 
now resided iii 1 ‘hina several years .m^l been engaged 
in a bu.-^iness very difterent from iliat of collecting 
literary curiosities. 


?1? *!ttF I «rwt«?t?l C»I?? ?l??tt?? 

WH — *■ riif KcoiTiiny of Uiitnan life" 

?t*!?«ft-!C*!? ?1 I c? n?>*i 

?1f'« ?tr?5l Bfft*! 9’IW ’ir?Btf»f« 

??c« *ftc?, ?« t?tc« '5tft> 

???!(« I sf‘(l*!-?tf’5 ?1 att??- 

>ltf5'51 -ifflW C?t? StC?? ?■#!< f?Wlf*t '8 

S|C'« ’tie? I 

»I® CS4f?f%C^? ?t? alt???tf?«t? C*!^ 
It?t^ fts^t^ltr? 7-14 7 tws *1?? 

afiftRA 59 1 a’flc'H ’itsr *tc«r t.'^t’f? '*t?t? 
?f?i >^1? c?, isnt?? ?w? feft? ^t?=fl5 
?? P'.'ci? ?if?i ?f? I *11? ®«t? '«rfait?? 
^tP|=fI 4|=»^ =ff?t»I'8 *t4l« 

?S?l?? ?l?J 4 ’ft ?W9*I I 

aft? OTl"t« ?Jt« ??', 

’F?f’it, aiHl?, « «t99l? «1?f? ^».t? 

?l«ir5»I I c*?? stt*!! «t?f ’*f??if¥tt?, 
C?5 ?t ?1*!1 fBt® ’lf?("ftf'3« ’ff?51 ain? ?Jtf% 
?ir?t'5 alSl’ff I ^itW? 

vf9 ?f??1 ?t?f?1 B^? ?t«tt»l 

'lf??l ?t? I 

?«?!? ’I? B*!® 4tt? 

■?t^? ?C?I >«* 1 ®? C^t? 

«4Tt®tB?1 B? I ?l?citt? Bbsa ^tj 
“«f’i"(H''|x-) ???i? »tta? ?rff¥? B^t® 

« ^»1® ?W?1 ?lfB? B? I «tBl« <«4ft*l 
?t'Sll*tJ Bt9lC¥ I ■»I?^!I C’Bt? 'BtBt? >« •JVt’f? 
C<n? 'StUBCBntl ?IJ(?11f -ifrB? B?*tlf ?f»l ?1 
«t?'5 f!!W? fBf‘5t5 *ltt? 

* >Wf'8 CTB’BI'B? C4^ Jm,l6,‘?h4?- 

?t? fwl >*? JBBlf? fWtBBiB Bift? 

?fBn ?Bl*ni BBBfflt bIbUB? I XBB BWW 

CBtBUB B»B<t SitIlfBB CftBK? ?t«B( I ??! !• 
Btl BtBI I 





*»rt} *tca «w« ^t»t*r vt 5ic«"r 

cwt ^tr>nfc« ^cfe, r®f cn 'Bt<ii^ c*(f<( 5 i vfflsi 
w 'g.fim •itwci *11 1 “ni® *i*t»i ’•it’i*! 'ifwi” 
artnf^ 5?8tC« ; f<»« 

'BWfl '*lf® »t^ ww 1 ® 

■'<<*lt*l, »t<l c<lN«l« enu^ «I1»1*> 

ffim »41 ^l« I ffltsfl •Tf'SJJS 

®firfl ?lf<t-)H ^t*I ^13 *lfl I ’tew lew STf*!! 

wii^ ««ert« wtwt? 'flt Tiwe^? r^‘l»i 4 i 6 t? 
4 wiw ; wmi, ^?f«ie<rei a? WJia 

wtw wffle»r 9 , 'stae'Bfl ’if «'8 ?«n *i^, «i 9 

c?en nf*!® ?^ew »tfe<! hi i «t 5 e ®3 ^e»i 
wcw Htifeir? n’l 4 >ie»HtfH«, wt^ineen fewt^ie’t 
l»’’t?(apeH 'H?’*tlt‘t«, 'iwe^^ hwh 
' W ^H^te’ll^ wt^teHS ^He? chhh WItHtW 

wfseH, WfHt? HWUHl Hf^ I HtfleHT? ^?Hte? 
V*ifl fnelH ^jwu ^ienw, 5 H 9 -»i<'^e> 4 ' 

?*i aie^fl «it*lH ^e?— •«n^f‘t« 

n^ew *iiefl I 

'WWt'S HlHI ClHeW? HtfHW 

HtHtwei fnelH '*tleHl CHtHt 1 1 Hsi^fe^twi 
wlHi I wtHt? eH H"^eH Sl’i'l# 
will l«tw\ .H!! wfVTSWl 

wfaslew, CH we*i Tliomas a Keinpsc 
“Imitation of Christ” »|«IififC« 

Kconomy of Human Lifc"vin 

wtHi'8 (M wt'^a— «tw»i, '«iHi^a « 

I ?ata Hefww, »ia»i w W'na at»j«r*i 
w« WHca .Htfaai atai ata i >«hh ’Jww 

f*p<fWt*ieaa *iiii wtrHwta cwh attn «tta hi— 
Hi awHi »iwfw fnat^ata «w cwh ^teatfaw 
fa HI, wtai ifwai art hi i ^tawwaw ftwi 
tilHtfwai •aae fai catw list aa atiw 'jhj 

f A (inc edition of t’lC book was published 1902 
by Lazac Co. London with a preface by Douglas 

M. Cane. 


cstfw ?f® wfirai ai wta fa hith faai 
«(wHffH afHfa Hff«wj'3(< newa*! atfta wfaw 
^feea Hfww HHtew wtata faela nataa 
flew Hfea i* 

«aw«fH HHte*ii 5 w Hwjl afnatewH ca, 
'iwewa «afH faeiaa lata i^fiawi 1 atwfawl 
latew c^fH aissHlf? ai afft^wa Htl ; l^'a afai 
fel, ^w atatew aie^, afatew wewa wa 
wiftw wea wtat'l ^atew ^ici 1 tata fan, 
Hefw«, Hwfa « ^Hfw ^wiwfH Hiiii caw*! 
Hwwwiea wfwaw a^atea, wtatew awtata, 
■siaata hihi caefa waai cffnai wfnai, fnew 
•faen 4 twjw wfaai, fw Hfwwwta wnwaiH 
HwiwanfH ffifiaw wfaaieaH 1 fwfn ajHHfewa 
Hw Hwtaf wfH H^ai wtwfHw ai ^Hwa «Hef a 
^awtaHi wean Hfl 1 

siawta ca ntni cweia aeata atfaewH. t^ewa 
Heai wtata Hfasa «itcf 1 fwfH HWfen 
afHatefHS— «tewiw ffewa •Htaii wwa, ntaa 
ca%aa hw faeaani afaw Hua hwI ^twl Hwn 
CHteaa Hear faww^ alatcf ; «faai at^a 
aw aen wfaw hi ca >awHH entewa af «etan 
fffaiew Htea 1 t wwa wtes:— "atafaHi ca 
aaiaeaj alj *(hi aiea ai wtaa caena aanita 
ewa alew ati, ca aw aaa wfaal wtea, awtcHa 
waiHwi cafawaa 1" t wtaw f| tanfea 

• wtaw aa4iat^Ti af «a atanai an! Hlaw aftw 
na ajaatca fa a<a« aitatfaa awta aail awM aawa 
ai »fw ttia aftaca faaa^ wiata fall's aai atai- 
ataita a^*r»w fantfai aa, a, fn, as,, (is, 
walani a* HiaHi wfawfa i 

f Think not with Arabia tliat one soul is parted 
among all men, neither believe with the sons of Egypt 
that one man hath many ; know, that as thy heart, 
so also is thy .soul, one.” p. 79 %4^C^ C^tCf ^tltl 

▼Hi hhi alatw. wiatew Hfati al fa^fena 
afaitl cala w I 

I IMd p. 41 
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’»n»nt? ’F’ti '«rtc 5 1 «»tc® 

cn Ssffl 

^f«[it^t’i‘t y v^c't cJiUt-^fi "fT’Tf I • >flt 
nBW c?i"t3 aw B?CB aw aft aiaBts 
•ststB caatau«^« wta 
ffwa 1 1 

c^\ai%®i “aafawfl” a® 4f "ei^aa aa5«r 
a® ataa«1aa ariiatf^’8 Bfasi atf^arai a^^Ct® 
5?atre I 'src'sa >a*, aafaca a^a staws! caH- 
at®a ^a®wi ^tw, >aas ®ai ca w^afacaa 
^f®aif Btai aaw af« i aftw-a^rs^ta 
atataa ?af®^ wlacas aa^^fas ®<(atfe® 
a^afii I tatc® aaf«a aaw facia atcateai 

• at atia ^wiat a?aw aitt»:— (They) inlial)it the 
inoiiniains that strctcli over the northern regions of 
San-ron-Hor.’' San-Ton-l loi' ^ Shon-tn 

I Slien-lu I 

Sec Waters, Yuan Cheoan^ Vol. VH. p. 32f> 

Mill 

va^rtc^ c^t«? i 

t «f>T9f ifm *a? r«ir c^cin Scir«r c^Pin 
w r*^c^-r c5ii nuiii ^tnim 

w it ^ Taruen 

nifc^ frtr ^fflitfiiw, w ewen c*tc-r 

ttc^u 

y\Tn% 3ffn 

« ntw» wnw ^r»i?trtif i 

i4WV CH^ ipl A |Tir^« 1 (.SVv A!>uka’s 

Edict XIII. V. Smith’s Asoka p. iji) 
cf f?i9i»<tsiprcn ^Ji] 

\ w 

•ti^^ iri sjcw *itw CT^ci 

nfw f 1 n I «^nai nm^ 
^ ’i(c^nnM^fwci!» « 1 « i 
^tftan ^’•11 vTAw *11 1 

(See Erskine’s css.iy on the I'arsis in the Transactions 
of the liombay Literary society vol If. p. 295) 

ieaj^ «•• ewjj wi ait'^ at»i a®tita cabana 
ae>*tr cartl fa«»n» ijai wc®? aft® ana 

itei»» ftiaa aaa fta ai 1 i.aaafa ftacn aw ■ee'i 
afs® alia ataiw cataa ai caia aaca a.aaatca» aat 
atfa® I a«aa aw aft acitiaa aaaaw awaift ftift® 
*1 aa< aaa®: *«• a,liia acaft a^a faaiw fla aa 1 


al^ I >aaft atar ifacs«ca ac^a Jiaa atC5 aci» 
fa'® caarcaa ataiaafa ^caiaitat a’f^® 
??Jics I ®ca ®?tc® i«afc?9 arata atl, 
iacaicaa ‘Stfaata faaitsla ales i t?it® 
ac^itiaai "iiatca fafaai 5$«tc® i t aca aca 
aiatcas afaa '8 fai'utftn Natfe 
aaai sialB® a^sua i* talcs ®iaat9 arti- 
acira ®c»i ai^ ac^, fa® aasa alai aica, 
aiaics .^t'saiai aaiaa acirat a®atal ataai 
caia aa 4« staata:® '*itsta fa=?^ afaai ■srisna 
aca It 

ataa acfasia aiaa»taaca aiaistca faaa* 
afaai. aiatfaa ate® cafiai, aiscaa aan 
aatia Sicat^ a'^caia %icai caaai atatc® i 
taaiifii ?[tic« fas'll t^ta itai^ ^cata 
if«® 4iia a« acsi ale® ala « ®iala a^aia 
iiiitai -»caa ala ica iia ®lca fi®*ta 
icaa iii^faH «ia aa -, ®ia stai® aafBfaaca 
a?aia afaai iiiitai p®ia afa® facai 
acaaca, ®®a i«? afia acaa afaai faaa 
?s1 ate® « aaca fta aaivia ca ®t ic« 
ia"icaa ^sta *(ai afaatcs. ^aicsacais^ 
ita® ®(ia ic« ait i 

■ata ac» ala ca(>j aifya® « ;») aiaifaa 
'fit ®t®ica fasia atai atalc® i ajt^i® alaca 

\ “'Ihc Sun \w not ( iod l\u)U',;\i his lujhlesl iuiiii;e. 
Admire him us vhit c.veuVme, v1\c*. iusVvum«‘.ul of f ',od, 
but worship him not. ’ (i.ine’s Kdiluju p. 64. 

• “If we lift up our eyes to the hc.ivens, his glory 
ihinclli forth ; if wo east them riown upon the e.irtli, 
it is full of his goodness, the hills and the valleys 
rejoice and sing ; fields, rivers and woods resound his 
praise." Ibid |). 07. 

+ ®nn a^wi ■et ’^®c®a e® •jc# tfilift® atiiw 1 

^ffteW ^tCf I she (sciul; is immortal | She is un- 
changeable ; She is alike in all." J— 

mw f^i: t^tcii 

^ iftCf I” 



( H ) ^'8»1ir»| fflt« «'«’ ’^t-S •»rfT|Wl ^31 
«nt«»>?t3 I c>l? JJ3j«tlf*I 4?!— ^^6(3 
f3»»3, '^U3>»t3 f«»«l[3l i ^3t3<F 31 9*1*1 

*lft^l, '9 (3?tBt3, ’5«13* *I«13'- ^SJtCS 

<3? »l^»I r33C33 ^3«l33l ’ffilSi 

WUftl W^lfW ’9f<31 f33t3 atlfl ^tClR ' 
3153 3f3 ^333 « st’il f3l3531 

»1<J f*’t«3 f3^tf3'B r33t3 ^f33l 

rt31 f^'StSlal « 3f335 93, «»^331|[t3f ^1313 

3f3 ^rsif^W I ( 3 ) r^« 9'gC313 <tW 
9KS19, C333, 91131 « W3. « ^!3, C58!t3 

« 333-3\3«1, ^13 « C4l3l3fV I 4'«f3'9 
33*f3f3C<5C3 '3li»iif6<5 3?stlf I 31333^313 
433 f63-f3'l f3'ST3353 3'6® 33<fC3 I3tt33 
3t31 4<5t?31 Cr3l'C 3lf3C3 9It3I4lf«*1 331 3t3 I 
(3) f311 4^ 9(t<^«|f^*1 ;3f3C3 C3 ? 45 

^f%3l3t3 355133 <9 33t91l5i 3«1t^ 3C3 ! ^11 
3H138 3t3tfW3f 3^33 f36t<I 3^3tCf I 4t 
3l3tf3^ *fl3l3 '8fl3tC’5 33 C3lt3!3 31"3t< 

3ltf3l'B 33 I «33W 3l3lt3 393~9t3tt33 
3^3tl 31331 •'133-, f3'^t3^: 3313 31 C3t33 
33^Wt'#lfl C3l3»,— '5131? 3?31 313131 3l3tr33 
«ft33 I 3t<fl 3l3C3 3lf3^. f35l'iJ| 

9S9\ <313^— ?3tW3 33"3l33 333i 433 'SUl 
W3l 3'#3J 3113 9%r9'5, C3 ^31 3?W 

f3W%3 f333 3t33 3tCf I 4? ’[33’?? 3131313 
31313 CWCTS 3t?r3CT3 3» 413^ 3f381 C33 I 
43» 'S'ff 333r«'3 ’J33f9tl3 r35f3 3f381 
'*fWIW3 9^31 r33C3 ^313 « 1f3f5 

^ %3CT3 C3«31 3l3Kf I V3t«r3 61331 3lf33 
3» 3tf35 « 3't"33\ I 

^33'it3 3tf313 3131 »1C3 9|* C31C33 
3r3«3M^ 3?t'5 3tC3l m 433'?t 3?(3? 
13 3"3# 33, 3131 313 ; f331 31 f3^33 


913113 C3tC33 3C3T3 3l3’’3f33 31331133 f33V 
3lC« I C333 W13t i 33l « ^Ria, *1^ 9 
5631, 313: 3 ‘St»1 I <1313 4? 31338) 3^3 

311313 r36l3 3ni31 13 f33<1 3l13 6f*l13, 

31314 «3W3 13931 31W I 3131 4131 333 '9 
3'^4J t33t?t® f3al 41330613 3l3!flf« 9 313 
3t'6 *11? I 41313 33134 39? 3t3l3 3f33 ; 

3131 4t»l3Cil3 3^r33 333 f43l31 3r33l? 

■513141 'S13113 f3^*!«. 5f'y 313 I 

■3333 313134 313ir33 3)313 13 333 

333W3 4118133, 5t5t? 13)%? 3?3lt« I 1333 
S3f6’f)?1, 9133951, 3lf33l, 95W51, 333fe5l 
9 3’? I ?51W3 3t'5I9 3313 9lrtjt3t3t1|t ^3133 
3113 I 13 393 Stf9 ^13 3<13t3 13^351 

3lf33l3 t3f» I 4? 393 3134 31^33 3?13 
3313 3tf3f3t'953 33 1 <113^? 3f33iri 513913 

313,5^19 ^3133 firi5H3 3', f5f3 13131*33 
*[9119 3*51 9f991 3f315133, ''5331319 58 

9f39 4'!< '*1314 f3l^? 3*^81 3l3 6f39 I 

33/3 133 1513119 ^3133 139, '5^f3 f35t6l3l 
9 91933 39, 33r915 151313 339 f33r35 3t9 
441 5311133 41)5 1«W81 133 151313 5f^3 
^«.3 tf33l 133 I 5131 3?13 l[f3 ?3 339113 
335 13 1513 9f314 T* *3l? 4)315 lf)33 

3V351 4? «33 31319 C33 \ 

f33?t9 3t« «Tl6fe 419313 f35l3 ifilSi 

313133 5U3 3133 53 9f35 3?8l1f I (l) 

33^ '41313 13953 ; 4? 3319 133, ^fai94^ 

31311. 3115. '® 914133 ^39lf951 4? 913981 
f431 r4r58 331113 fl6tf45 3?9113 I (^) 5^ 
133 3133 9r313? 5(3115 4? 33 95(4 « 

?3^351 31(391? <3113 J— 33^, 5(1351, l3f351 
59*1351, 1^31 5 6?51 3134 9^413 ?4l3 

4)151919 4333 9(331 6(915 33 I ,«) 311133 


•Economy of Human Life, Ganc’s edition p. 69. 





>R<in I ] 




«>tw, '8t?l « 

dHH^I 'il*t’»til ’»t5, 'q'l’Pt'i I 

c*Jt«, 4ltg^I, Stf'Sr??’!!, r«#5«t, ^‘t), a’l '9 
^!»5t9. StC^I’f '«’5W W W •5t?ft5 

«ic5»'» ft’js ^tr% I (8) Ji-stsi « 

Wft '8t9«’»J 

«i9tCW C'St’t ’K?! -, <1^ »KJ{t{3 

^c«r3 <if>n T’l' «tc«i me? 

«t5tt 'sn? I (4) ms?? 

»i"nir r<»i?, «|4». 

clff « fefl’iss? I s(c«iw 

4?!^ mt? ^f?5i c’fc«i c?, 

c? »i<m?t<e4 '«9iftsi ’j'5 

4|f?(S Sftc-P I ?N« ^?5tT 5»r<C'5 5lC»I, 

^wi ?i% f?5i ms?!?* ^tm? ‘i«f 5^e9i 

4^ H’f»l C?JI^ »l^*I»l?, '«f3l3( '5t?1 m^t ?l?5ll I 
c^f Ht5?, 'St?!? I ^1^?? 

CWNst? SK^sf^ I C? m*! 

'8lt? 4lf?t'5 »fl5t, 'Bt9t? 

?? 1 >nrj<f ?lt»t ’ii’f'i' ??, 

ait»r4 ^'?^T9 « 4^f5 fpar f«r?tt«5e '®tBi 

I nf^c® 5t«, 

cm^t? ’tt*f?frt (?*i c’tm? i (ir 

?)fv <^r«^ wl^w? ’?t«f cl? ^c', cnl 

w '■etw, ’«?*» ?t9t? ??? 

?ft« ?fi’? ?i, ??c?? ■«(!? c’»'H 

?r»i?) <5?? c? f?*!? ’»rst« ??ii 

^ c?? ?lf»^ ’ii^ ■«?? 

?'51 59 ? atiw 4tr«»llw 4l c?, ???« 


• •WouWsi thou learn to die nobly f Let tliy 
vices die before thee. Happy is he who endeili the 
business of his life before his death ; who, when the 
hour of it cometh, liath nothing to do but t») die ; 
who wisheth not delay because he hath no longer 
use for lime.” Economy of Human Life (Ganc’s 
edition) p. 1614. 


«tl? a????? ?Pf?91 «r\?? ??ni5Tfi|® 

?if?C»l, m? «9 ?i, m?? 

Sit'S ^C9 I «»^'|5| ?tt'9,si ; 

4 ?<r4(4l ?s ?W? ^C5 ^C9 '?|5| m$?ts 

I 

fjiai I 


( » ) 

?s?tc? ?fv? ?tia f??c9? 

«ltC4lt55|1 ?'r?? ?fintf«*l1?, ?S? 5:c?9 

f??9 t? mf? C?«fil C? '1c?‘i>?f«t« 'ff?i1ll 
«t?1 '«l???rtt*r8 

»lt? *11 ^s?u f??9 filf«tr5 »ftrfl»lt*l 

*11 I ?t?1 ?C*I *lf^CSW Sl?t^ ’tlic’f? 

f*is?fe i a|!ft ?'f«?*l I 

^f»ivtsi9 c? ?«.?? c»i cir?i ?t9 cn 

?«.?? «l*|?? ®6»l C? cs? CSflW* ilc*! ST?lt^ 
$l?‘1tstc»l ?f?9l aitll I f[l»ItSW9'8 ?1ir 
C?'«91 ?^t? *11 I St'S f?w*l, 

?f*i?jrc?« SC9, f?n^c*i? sts, c? c??tt*i 

*tt?C»IS| *l«4tt?t*l*l ’lait^ts »ltftw*l 1 '»f«I' 

*nsrt rnift f>iw *11, «»i St?tc? cm^ ?t? ^ 1 

’tt'ST *1191419 ’«tStl9 4S •i9?f?»rtl4 *1'raw 

4cit9*irt Iti59i cfcn ?f?is 4t?tcs 1 
f41 mJrSCf*! C41?19 ? C?P9 f4 ntS »14- 
C»I9 K? 4118 I ?«f9tstc? 'St9l 
C?t 4?TfT9 -f?3K»l9 StfiSWI? ?f»|^fsi ?H1 
41SIW9 f*ll4S*l ffn, 

ST#1 ^r? 9|f 4"*ft9 m?!? »I4I1 m^W, 4?f^ 
»«TB4 <l»l, sifts *19 ft< ff[4 C4?, '4ffr 
f 1*1 mtwf 4 itc»ii— m ? 9 nil ftPtfi 1 

4^ 4CT4ff*l *ttf srtftlf «44fl9 





<9il I ir«»*iw c»>t<»t«t’«, I 

flints m I ^tN 'I’lisa 
Wt^tW 4tl4 >lf^8 »lt^t^ Vpst® I 

CTNit^ '*t?t5 nuf «fl4!St fflrnjfl i»ii 

•HR 4lf»ISU‘!l urnCTm ^ifiicscgsi I 
•l^«firw 4l5t»l ^fVsv 

f?»lrt I «IH8 

^1 «t«t9 C’^ 

'5H1 W f'?4t9 ^«t4t s»t? i 

<ltl ^f»It»I5| *41^1 *tlt4ll^l55( ^tl> 

CttC’ta «Ita|si(*( «{I'1|4»1 'I-<natia 

bean" «rCf «tf4‘ll ^fasiTCljsJ ?* 

^4^ I f«N cjjs^ «t?ra 4i8l4 «twc4i? «ffa- 
4tc«s! I C»l C1?*I M44t>n^a C>lOTfetfil 

>IWCf Co.v'iatulatory »t<4 ftrstlSl*^ I 
4ff>r I 'sca '^ta fa^ >fl^4t4 Isnatiaa 
5f^4l aftca I »irc4C44 ca awha -atci nii"fa 
fa«t4 ^faia 'statw »icHra i»t? i 
fa^ I «itta as anfsi atwcaa ^ai ^iiaata 
aw wfa atfaca ai i 

afaa I c«tatcaa fa i atwawa aw- 
afaai 'atfa ^fa ai i 

fa’? I fa I 

. aff a I 'flu atwa^ ca ^a i ^ta ’aifa 
afiM ai 'Btatl ai i 

faa I aiftfaafcat f’? a^a f«ta i 
afwH I aaa aiai feaat? ai$ i wtw 
aai ataa aisi cac^, ?«iai^raa, aaf% «nla 
’ «if (« af'B afat caajata i ’?'5 ata a< 5 i 
ufata t faa »«fataa •» i a^ata fairs 
la aia atana aia siafa, fai taaa ata 
ca aa fa* aai ata ai i aa cafa aaaa faaai 
tftaata atala aw aa faan ata ? 
laa 1 afi ^ ata ftataa atca ai i 


afaa i atia at fa, tiatafta ffafei ata 
caa at fa i 

faa I f start fa aar ? 
afaa i fafataj ai i sia t«aa tisi ata 
aiat? ata tsi aff caa ? aiaal faia sta- 
aa fastataa i 

laa I caia ^taata as cats aati t 
afaa i aiaa i atta atfas sit sta sia, 
fas laaa waft atfat fag atfaai i 

las I atata ata aa ataai a'?t aasl i 
csta ^^taa aiistas cata ata sta afaatn 
sat s s'gai sta ft’s si afst as^ atftatf? 
sfii I cat^i Itatt tiataai Safireiriition ^acs 
csiafaiaa ata ata aa i 

afsa I atat ats afa *ita aia ^aia atis 
cas ftia ^ttaa ^aa sasaatt 'fafa sftsa 
stwa as tatst itSiatai i 'Stai ca aa^s caa 
sa cats ca cata fata fata >as&i aatrsa 
saiaa, ««ti at stait ^ft«. fta i ataai faiaa 
catia afa afa si ata atat fs si^taa ? 

I >0«its aai sat s atata S’S'-j i 
afsai ataai fs ata aata aaa«f? atat- 
caa cata fs cattta afaatjta as^staaa att 
ata aa sa i atatiaa atisitaat faa*?^ fataa, 
^ai latjtsa csaa sta tatisa aia alstiaa 
aia atai aai fast facs aa i sft ata asft 
Jiti tsa SB asia atia i sftt irpaat i 
atfaa ais atSt acat at iis aa i aaa ifsa 
aat caia at cata at i sta? ft?i s atatiaa 
sata sata > aatta la fat lamfa i cstatta 
sat a»iiai i ^aa at atw a*ta i at atn a^ i 
fas I St asj ait fsi awas cata ais 
aattafs atcsa fs csit aa i 

af^ I aias i asti, ftt • aas 
aia ss as^st caa i saratst^is sifttia 



4 B>nr 


^9 I ] 

1 C41^3 ^9 C«H^ Jtwt 

fl I C«tW« 'Sti ' 

V?C'5 55 oitsi I 

>ClSl? J[f*H ’»t*ri < 1 « ^^IC'S 59 ! 'Bf 3 »f 9 
9>1« C?’^9 ?9 ’>^'919591 9l»|5? 

•im *ff 1 l< 9 ’I« microbe >| 9 tW JUsifl 99 

« 5P15 sii 59 I W® 9^9l®tf9%9 s'tsiC’IC'? 

^f*!? *1^)® *t91 f5CT9 I 9»I9tapt9 C9l^il 9« 
nfe ft*|Stt9 9J991 . «1t« [>1=19 C»l»fW 'Q 

9»«f9i fafa ^tc5 1 «*9t5 f6f®«,»i® 

C 55 C ®5 9 C»IS(, 9 lt 9 t f'ir'Ha »t «1 C 9 l?ltC® 

'If'e 9 t^i»i facia »f»i 9 c 4 ^ac 9 ii»i ^dt*!’ •« 
Itl 1991 C 9 tt 9 acfl ataca microbe a 9 ajftc® 
ilftci fica at 91 ata i aaa catita ai'§’l 
®ti' 5 1^19 fac's at? I fac 99 c'sti fac® '^ci 
C9C19 cil^c’f I’M as^cas 99 1 

H 5 ® I «iiff%9 <« 19 ®fa^9ta aril ajai ? 
affi I C 1&1 aitat^ atca 'sca 'stal i'?c« 
ifflw, 'st^ la's it^F aifaai f® ®C9 cic^a 
'Bit ia CBca C9C1 1 'Bitsiita aia 1 
la® I 01® CI 1 oi^&i cam 9 an 1 
afia I ia an iia itci® 1 'sca catfel 
i^c«c9caanfi naita aian c®a? >*ttc«« 

caac® lit sa^reoation ®19 1 tU 9®1 I 1119 

fa'ti at®tci cattia ca Siita 99 ®1 aa 
^aMtita^at® ®i®« 99 I *19 *f 9 iiafai«: 
oiaati ®®r5 I ca? ilfiaii \ facia a® cat® 
ai cat® 1C99 1 ® act 1 laca iti® catita 
at'^ caca an c®^9 ®lti ®IC9 at, n^an 
can at® faifa at® ®iat9 ®cati ita ai 1 
la® I arficia ic® ®ca >• faa 19 % c®a t 
af®a I 311191 TBta®: ifs, ®t9 4t9l i*t» 
®lf® ica^i %9® ®rt itcaa ®» aian 1 
K®9tc itaiai mass 41 ®9 c®aa n®a ajaii 
cai I 


l< 15 1 ^ f® it< 9 ®i 9 Kaa ? 
afati I ®) c®a ®ia® ca i® a® ^it® acacB ; 
cnfei ®«® caitift c®ca caa '.afa i ®ifai9 
19 9t® 11 caiata aiaii "“tea i caa ai ®tc® 
®caa ifaaica atif® ^a 99 1 ®19® caa itca 
ftifaca la^ta fan aa i -aia fa aa lit® i 
cat ®9 C5C11C1 ®tfa itici ca^ici ^fa^ai 
lies 11 (5C1 fac®a I 

la® ' ilia ®T 9 ®t® cafiai 1 
af®a I >aia ®ta caa^ata f® ® 1 cb i anta 
aaa aac® if 93 ® 9 aia a® am ®tf 5 ® 1 
cacaai fia aca ic^ atai »i ®ca ®a^ ®at 9 
all caaca «tiia ®nc®a 1 «iaia c®tt 
c«tt cscacaa aiita atai ”14 afaca ®i^atia 
®r 9 c®a I ca? ®®aia af® ata® aifa®t 9 l ca? 
am « 1 acat oi®’^ 94 ®ta f 1 ®i ci® 1 

la® I laat its aca ata^ca atf® aitcifaat 
atl 59 ? 

af®a I ifa itc ®9 atai® aa c®a 1 afa 
®tiai aaai c®a ? afaa ®ata atfe, afaiit 
ca atatfaa ifia^ta 4 tai ®tcs 1 ®tca 9 ®ta 
l«a ®C 9 f® ciatca ' ^mia a<®f 9 a^c^a 
ciiaa ®tfa Hisinfeciam cilacaa ^i®tfa®i 
aiaifa ®ca®faa cac® atca \ f®® ®ta oiaa 
c<%% ca 'lirf)' tliiii;; ”l 4 ® 9 C® Bl 9 11 I 'tf'J'S® 
Sci cac® acaca 1 afscscaa lua c®aatat 
Bca at I atata faca *1 catstc® aa 1 f®® ®ffa 
ca faa 4 ®f? ®fcafa®ta 55 t®'icaa ®t®i aati 
1®c® caaaM '.lawwa aWa \ ®ifa 
afa idtcaa « c«a aiai »ia 1 cat ®tcafa®ta 
^tmi ata® acaa ca cacacaa catc 3 9 tc 9 atai 
atti®a I xati oiaa barbarity, ®ta ®i c®aa 
5 c<® caa I «tai ®tti ctcacaa al^ ®tfi cacat 
®tc® I ®t 9 ®cac®a fai ifa at® ati 1 ai lt 9 
atl ta cat® ai itca it»t at®ti aaa ®ic« i 




*11*^ f’v 5^1 cnt«9 wt?3 rt’^sin 

I ^»i>i't ^1 itt»in c^i^i f^ii^ «i 

«mf r>» t 

I f*)"6« ^tc» I «c'« if?*tf?i’ii ’it’ifn’f 
^•1 r^1 ^«f5»lf'B ?5 I c*! »I’F*I I 

I ? 

an|si>9 ?'9 ^^*1 Stw 

IHW I W 

C’ft** W ^tc» I fel Cfltn 

tlcctric pass | 'Btt 

'^W C*l1l’H «ltfl11 I IClcctricity WiS 

*lf«l'8?lt <tC<(^‘ll ’mW’f I fl*!! 

^IC#, ?tt*I 'S’ffS 

aifU C'H I 'St4 ’IW® elrclnxity^ C^t*» 

W ^Vf I 

^’•1 ’JWfsiW^t 
*>t^ I ^*tiJ ^«.’lt*lt» 

^t^f'e Cl ft?? ’t'B 

^fiiw *ltf?!Ilf» '8t?t'9 *(1 I 

I ♦ 

•■11%<i <* 

<•>1 f«n ^<8, nti^ 

’(t'lts I 

>|t<4 »»twtc*n 

fn^fe 88*1 

M-C»I1'8’1 VW5 H»t»ll 

V»l8li ifTi»t« Juft’S 

'ntw-isfjnr stPn’ ^cb ^cti 

'8t»l 5*8 CTt8*> I 

• >iPwwi »wi n6» i 


«t^C'88 if®?! ^tsffs,— 

’^1«rt«^t?i 4 C8, <j[‘ti-’8t»ttJj5t, 

«i’5^fai'5 c’i\a^-’«(Tita I 
•flJtfw ’itf«f»i ‘i^war’-sw-Bfarsta 
JI55, 

c?fii»i It ^rwcsi f?rf5 

VI v* ’ftHl»i->^t*it«, 

‘®t4«-ft»IT’t 'Sifsi’ ’»«*!« 'ii^H ^ati 
f«lC»I»I CNt*! C^<r5If5 I— 

■’»<! m 5I»f»t9, ’ai’11 '8^ «« ^3 '813 
i:"Itsi 8IH31 3tfaiiej 3'^3, 

’df^? ®31'8 33'^, ‘J3C33 a«1'5-35r«l 
^Cft35I '8131 «fil^l3 ; 

^<B«1 ^33 ^C8 3’1C3 ^C3 fe3fC*I1^33 
‘•2iaia3’ f333 f'?33, 

3W3 5lfl3 ®131 ai»I 3W 33S1 C3f»iai 
f33'H3 ?1»I3 3’B3 }— 

3lf3 C3 3l33t «it«f, >191 >81^ 3W®r4'6t3 
*(9t39 ^3^ 3f*ir9, 

'8I3H» «'8W3 ^tfa Jit ^t3’3-f33C3 
cBtc3 3i3 i 

C'BlNal aWS 313 03^3139 ■11313 313113 
lf«t3U3 31C33 831, 

«iif33is 3iat33 faata 

’dfaaica »W-3333 ■, 

f3»>3 C3131 C>H31-3t3 31%-«1C<313-^IC3133, 
3t3 C3t31 f*31 «IU3 -313, 

3Ut 9? 9l3tOT3 ail 'Sal >dtf'8C33 3lf3, 

'83f'8a 3['33-3«t3 ! 

^£3 31« £313 apft, 331 33 3® 3*^<'B1, 
’3tC31 3(1£31 f^3 53r3 
31^3 £3^£3 93 9V 393 

*t3£33 331 3lW3 I 

C3t3 I 







’fWnl 

’raw I 

raiififwu 5»C5 1 

^«>rH ’war 'I'^’ia ’itf^wia -it* ««’f 

?a i ’isar^'i.’ia atff»itc?c*t 

ac’^^ si'sta ra?« fs9i } ■5«.^ic»i 

farw ca\«npJfa •'iraac'S ^515 ii^ 5 <Hif«, 
«if4ia ’itani's: ’I’ttwa Jifar 

’ffai)t« ?tsi nf'59ff®‘i I iiisf-i^t, 9^'iw^ « 
f’litst^i’iwat? •««(’< aic9ci ac-sa «H«n 
^wtiVi's 9ifa-ii atf’taifit®! 1 f»^ ’Wtcwa 

awisitai «r4R?5as 9't 

’rraai i»9t«r « 9’^‘i;<»tr<ra «tf« «ttfi 
»itw Jitl i »itai fsjicnia C’l’rfw 

^fiif'»'8 caH’tC'sa ’*fac«r«i«i 1 

»!«?« ®f9t!i ^5 cicaiv? em’t*l iltll 

ai«rt9ii 'aiata 49 «’9a 
aw '« «*tw“iTf<r aia*! a^c's iiiN*! 1 1»’iai'i, 
6^it5^iRf«?*5a, catfas^itasia « 'stc'*a staB!? 

asat 4? a'fcna af»ia' ^ai ata 1 
at«ri*ifa 4’rfc»ia ? 5M5c»i(c»ai Jj^fc^a 
a(srt*ii «rafa at? asai #wtwa 
^'srat «a « 45189 af»i9i Ria's® 

99'9 I 49 attwa aB^ita attwt»ii 

’itfe'sja f«f9 8ff»f« 5|»t— Safa C4ra« 
48i’i\ia ’i"’nfrrai ali« »ffca s^it \ 4 $ ’I’ltaa 
aBsfta ^16 fit? rsjtf Sf 5 a9»i 1 
*41 41 'e»aa ♦tafia 'bi»i i 
s«(*a i?la a^tii 4 T»i i 
fiffe 4 ta 4 aatara afaati 1 

«» 4ti I 
a4*i ’»4ffa4 4tfa 4fa49 1 
• 1(8 ^t8iS fafw afa 4tt « 


4f^ 4® 8m 9t8 4984 atcSa wta 1 
8tl^8f8 t®*'® awca ata II 
«8t 81,1 4(ac9 aica wii 1 
iai sal ca'9 8f« a9ii r 

B8jtB9jfara»5a I 
caa ^499. «fatc« ’fiBft ®t4 4tc8 I 54a 
5C9 4fa afcaa 4:aa-, ^9 awa.—aatv^a 
^faati cafaai, Sal f4, 44C4 t4wtai 4faai 

a« I 85948 aaifa aiw- ^lata atai f4 a9ca t 
ca a»a aatia 4fata 88 « ’s%i^ ra«6«t ami 
ailci I Bcwa i«a a 4ac8a ^RatSl aRa^jN 
4raat 84 ♦I'asi faRic® a9ai ai9a 1 a[i9 
af«nsc»a, «rtfa 8f«C5a atai^aica cafaarfi, 
aai « fraa atfa 4tfa 49 Ssta 4iaa 
4raai 4faia cairsi afaai 4tC8a 1 
“aa a« a® 4a ®ta 1 
faa«a ^aai4ia I > 

Sa^tfs a^taa cMiaif^ 8*89 a4ia 1 
c«a aw fBca 'M 4a®fa 11 a 
4ri4fa H4ta 88 aa«i 1 
aaa aaa 88 4raai 4t4ta fnf® 11 ® 

84119 acai faaaa 1 44tca acai a8i 1 
a4tca aa fa*^ 1 a4ic . acai aatcaa 1 a4 
aua faa a% 1 48®t9i 'aatfa a(8*ff5 1 

f^a4 ■8f4(9i»l 8889 I 5t8Ua ®C4 4 5 489 « 

89 *118 faiaiBa I 
ata 4iaa faa«a t 8 
9iaff4*a 8fBi fa* i 
8451 89 car 4818 I ' 

l*n?ta I 

♦Jttai C8 889 818181 atfe«ja Sl8'.8a4t8 
afasi faM abatis 'sa^ atwiaia 4tf88«i 
ntaaaaf^am «« 94 Ria 1 4^ 1:8 aiatata 
891 calaiaa 4f4 1 at8a4'»tf5acia acai anfatn 

848 wmifaS 89 4faai S^aiacaa at^8)a 







«*l tflf'Bft'® «(f?ir«Ci|5( I <f#»lft*l3 «r5?T C’tT’tt*! 

r?w«i } 

♦!<(« 9??llfiS«l I Ti^m 

’(f»re« cHf'nt? ci-ci fain 

4’li’lS K*!? ^1®! 

?t*n «iir«i'isi ^f«r5 •JTC’fs? I '5»|s) asc^ 
't^WI « «J«]T5fC9 'St^f'5’5 

CT1 ^tni ^««t5 nm i c*fc*t3 

•Itfffll «6f»|5 

a» »i‘l»it, >uf»i6«?t. «?rs ’I? 

«^®f4 ^tf'S « ’Tf5t»i’i lllfrqi 'Sl^u 
<tJ1 >ltf<r5I5 fwf« ^ ’fC3 I 

’fw w ^raita '«5*iW5 s«^'8 ’»u»i i 

’c^HlC’t C^ ■st’iesi ^fs^s 'SMI 

’(?tnc9? «(tHtr*l'5 

I Of® "iMWs »l®«i >81^55? O 

Oc® aitiM*! 'S^l— C®*f ®t9,l «tTStf^C®91 

’Sffll’I*!,— <K«fH 'faff? 

afliaf -Stsfn® ?^t® •ltf’t»l I 

af?*?? c'tt'5 -ift^rt? 

®t»l ?r*l«l fff?i4 '«ltc? I f®af 
?ItflS) awrt f.’l'f’Ttaf iiafaf f? >Jff«ll« 5^1® 
^tc® I 4l >f?n? Cl?«H’t f?*!, fafafaftt*?? 
»|?^ff® Tff’t® ?? I < ®T(»f? C'ft? 5C»t«f >ft? 
tvf fji'i’tfw ’t’ff'ft >«?< «r mffc®i? 

®t?iaf §«>nM'rt«f I ®w «t?t? ^fl^af^ 

anf»if® n«t? ® ?t«rt»ii nif?®j ’^ty® ?^i® 
?itfn*f I 

M®? ®W? “*l®tt?t1", aff^MI MC?? “sfafni 
W*l*, r?® ®airtCT« »f®?t»f ®®t? 

®f?W *f?lO? ® 1®? ’f'fl? "♦f?t®»lT 
ml«t?®"t r?®? *tr«®. "f®? « f®®Jt®® C®TW? 


“«f?t®M9*, ®?t® ■«1?t® ^t? 

“^fp® fi®«" ?i “c^fi?*® f?®s” '*f'?r8 at 
*i®cs? ?b*fi ?r®?i ®«r«t« ?5 i at ’ic't 
9f«t>tai ?tc« ®c^®? ® ^ttO? »ff«® ?fe® 
“^t^afT®!" HT®® a®®tf® ^r®®tf>f® at? «ftt« 
?5I ft*l«tf® '}^®tt® ®®afS tr®^® ?5art? 
®« «r®f® ®T« ®I?l® »IU?® ®1t i f®l 

®?firtt ®®®t®fiifjf 

®f??t? ®ifr« ®f??i a®<. 

*(^®tt®t ®tf® ^t?f? 

“®?®t®-t jftPffs” aft®® atn ® 

®®®l®f?® tf®^c®? ®f®® ®i>®i f?^ ®rfl?l 
®t® I ^s'flff, ®t® ??, <)tft®t®t®ri 
tf«9t® SfafSM? S®®« <srs®tf®l®? 

®?f®?c*rt ®t9® 0?tf«® I 

®9®t® 55.^ ®®tc®? C®®®t® ®tl® 

>itf?®ii[» r?®t*tf®, 5'9t®tn 

■sff® t?®«?»f®«fc‘f'5®c‘t? ^f® ®f®®t5 ?®r?® 
®t?1 I ®tftl®f? *lft® ’ffiibS 

4®® ®tf®®m®i^ 91 ®t®i»fi9 ®tt I 

®19 ®t9 ® ’l®®tf®i®i a®®® a®t^9 ?|f®- 

®f®®i 9t®t®i ®tr®c®)9 C39* ti® ®r®®t9 
®r991 ®ttf I •ft®®tc®9 ®®W9 a®f® ®f9fs® 
®ti®® 9'6®t® ®®i9 ®®^lf® ®ti® '«i®®: a®fe 
9® t®l9 ®r9?ll ®»t®®l® ®®®tr®® ®f99l9 
C®f« ®f99't ®f9C® ®fr9®t’l ®1 I — 

“9[C®9 ®tr®9t a®® ttf®* 

991®?® C®® I 

^f®91 ®t®C9 f®®t® ®f9l® 

®®f®®<® C®®l 
®f®, f® C®t9 ®®tC»f C®f® I 
^®® 9r®91 ® 5t® C®f9?( 

®tf9 f®91 C®f® I 
®5® 9f®91 ®9W 

®®f® ®C® I 



Jlwfl ] 


^•rl >WCTi 




•lift itftw 'rtfasi c^'?»j 

itft^iftt? «wi 

•rrft^ ’itii I 

CitW « 

f*t5tn »itf’ 91 c’lfts 

9»9 *lft 91 c^l*! I 
’•W 5 «t?ft 9 tti 9 

i 9 li 9 i»l C*f»t II” 

ft»*t ■'^tft’ttftt ’99 >I 9 t 9 ' 5 t 9 ai^JI 

’ltft '81 drafts ' 5 ti 1 ^tC» 1 f 551 t 9 C 9 I^I I 

^Wt 99 ^ 1 ® 

^Wl, »l«H«f%®»n, ■!V»t’l» 1 l’’ ’til»lt 
cit’n®^! ^ft I C 9 ftt® 

’tt'SflfttS »tf® ®t 9 l «9 it«n fft^r® 

« ®t 9 iSt 9 *l' 5 t 9 C 2 ti I 4 «ftr« »ltf 9 t®J 9 

ft»I «11 I ®«Jtft«, It’I'l 

®tsWi 9tSft®t9 >Ji^l1 >9^ 919 999 ®ft®t9 
C ®9 99 ?it 9 9 it 91 «tf 9 'lU 99 ft 99 I 
9 ^ Ht 1 ®t 9 C® ' 9 t 9 ® 999 99 fttt 99 C*r 99 t 9 

9 ttiC®J 9919 ^t 999 9 »f 99 TCf I r 9 ®t 9 f® « 
9 «t 9 t 9 91 ^® •I 999 *tll 591 ^ 9 * 9 ft<?t 9 

919911 « 9 «t**l t 9 ® 9 l 9 l 99 ■St®tC 9 ft® ft® 
9999 ft 4 J 991 ®f 99 tri 9 91*99 9 ft I ftl, 

ft®f 9 r» « 5 «l 9 t'I C 9 ^ 9 t 9 C 9 C 99 

iClIt 9 ^ 1 ® 99 %f ®9 9 f 9 ft 9 I 9 t 9 t 9 f 9 ®t 9 

® 9 t® tS'99 ai? Ca 9 ft 9 l 9 l#t®t 9 ift® 
®f 991 f 99 t «9 I 9 C 9 59 

99 t®t 9 ®tf 99 ®J ?919 9 ?r» 9 ?W 9 C 9 t 99 bfl® 
1*9 9 f 991 C 9199 ®V C 9 f 9 C 9 »fi:i 

«f®«T® 99 I ®f 999 99 t 9 C'I 9 9 ^ 1 ® “*l®C 9 tft >9 
99 ® ®t 9 t 9 l®l 9 9 «t 9 l ft®I 9 f® ® 5 Vt 9 fC 99 
W C 4 t 9 ^r®® ^ a®tC 9 9 fB« I 

99*99 litl ®9 atfl® ? 5 ®®t 9 t 19 Ca 9 lf® 9 t 99 


®t 9 l 9 t 9 t 9 t 9 9®9 99 t®, 99^1 ®tl*tft® 9 *f, 
9®9 ® 9 f, 9(9 9 ( 9 , 999 9 tf 9 ®t ® C 9 ? (9991119 
®tr 991 919 1 «ft 9 t 9 99 ta^ f®( 9 l 91(99 9 Cfll 
®tI 99 991 9 l(® 9 t 9 tai ^ft® 9 *(« IK® I 
9 tf 9 ®IC®a« 9(19 ^(9 9 t(® ifi*® 9 K® 
9 ft I >1119 «(t 9 t 9 Wt 99 t 9 , C 91 B 9 9 t 9 1*9199 
919 9 i f 9 ®l 9 f® ® 6 ^ 91(99 

91 ® 9 C 1 , 9 Wlf 1 ® ^ 99*9 (419 ^f® 9591 ®f 9 (® 
«rt9« ®r9(99 I ®9f9(® liia^a aiH ftii^ 
«rt 9 *f Bfl® ? 5 ® 919 C 99 ^ 99 l feiftlli ®f 99 l 

9 l 99 tC 9{9 4 ? al 9 5 f 9 ® all 99 9191 a 9 lf 9 ® 
®f 9(99 I ( 9119*9 91(99 “liSl" ® 9 l 9 ( 9 f J “^ 5 ®® 
999 * 1*9199 91(99 “'J 5®9 ® 191 S" (9159 91(99 
“^®» 999 ” 19*919 ®f 99 U 99 “^ 5 «® 5 f 9 ® 11 ® 
999 f 9 sapa^a “®f^ll 1 ® 9 ” ® “ 9 ( 9 l ®9 f 99 l 9 
a^f® 955 f 9 ® all --a? ® 1 C 94 9591 I 

?5®®fl®9(^4 lll(9 (919911 91(99 

"ft®! 5f9'l|” ® 9r55 9?9 4 K 99 5r9«9l11« 
«^® 9l91 1ir®(9 I ^5®9 ®9PM1 91 6f9®ai 
9591 ®f99l? (91® 1K®9 9ft 911® ® ft*!^ 
®19H a^lt« 95 t*)9»9 ai(19 95919 >9199 

®r9(99 I >il®U99 >il«1^9 aWl 9(11 l®9l9 
iHftft “®'?P>It9l’\ 9t%r®91 #®91(99 “991191’'- 
llllfta ® 9191(19 “99*999’’ 41? HH-II 91(99 
“19*9^911® ®(l(1 C919J I 

<9^ 99(9 ?5®®-9«t9f(91 fitC9 ® isvW- 
9lft(®J1 ®(®9919— 991® 9'«I9191^ f9*lfl 
( 9 ft 5 tfi® 9 ‘r« ft® fta ®’im 9 i®ft '^ 1 tP«®iii 
9l9l 9lf9(®J9 ®19(9 91®14 5^(99 I 91191- 
B1(9I9 “991999" 9 “Sal^Hj”, 9fl®91 lf»9- 
91(99 “5®1”, 9t99!9* ®fl5CBr9 “fl1l99’’, ft®- 
99(99 “?1®*t11-999’’, (1®®19l9-(99f9*9 ® 

9^91991(99 “99919^19", 1«1»9K99 “915999’’ 

® “r9911?*19", 91991(99 "®9lf999»l" <99( 919«|, 
C19H19, 91®1519, 9lfi® 91lf1 « 99919 







“•rtufil* 4«tc*l1 ’(Ml 5tl« Itca I 

ItMW? SiHI ^9[1tH- 

^ •llfH»l I ^11 « ’Ittft’I, 

Ht*l, ?19, O’?*!, 

«it5rtT 'esw iifi '«'i? =*ni5« 111 

•l»w? "fltJ^ti*!'* ,— « Wiffi, *tww ?in, 

c’lt^iit't ir«, mn, « 

taiwiBsi niini, 

wtn « n*it'8^ ^1 

*'c^Pi*«rw»i” Gift's i 

ci^'i fitw « 

C^W5»lf'9’fCH ■«(t? >il^^t5'6 C'l'If’F^ 

cv>i'8tfl tf'S « ?rr5^ ?^iite«— 

Jltftwn ^W951t« l^« ««*l 95*113 
Wf^Wl *tt^t'!!ff I f91, >1W9 9651t9 

»lHll9‘t'3l 'tt'fl'J *lf9*lf^e 9?C9 I »I9H9 

W >1W 96*lt*HSf«<I ^«f'» ?«ta >11915 'S««(t*l 
9191 I 91*»ll’F, >11^ ^Cl ^Wl*l 911tirtC99 
ItW '*1^1 1tr911 1191*119 H-^C*! fl^ C'»V9991 
f99 r*l» 01191^9 111*! «tr96lf»l'8 9f9C'®f«»lJ) 
«fiC9 ’1199I lltCI ; ?91W9 1919 9 ^^Il« 
,9l9l»Il>llt9'®I i*C9 >1«1S 9^91 ^ft*l, 

91919 >!9l*lf«911 99»l 9 »I5»I 91919 alf 

41199 9r9C8 «liriC»l9 I *'• 

f9W t59**(1l 9 ^69*19 ^19 9l9I^ 

9lC9 9C99I5 ^*19155(19 9r99 9tl9t« I 

'99^«19»« 19af*l 4tfi9l1 9r9C9| 19195 591W9 
•11^1 ^»1[9 95C1 I 

I 

’J#|i:’l9 96*11 I 
-919 C9199 '8.(9 C919 99199 I 
1(961 t'991 99 9191591 19119 II 
Ufa 4tt9 C99 *t«l C9f9l« 9tWl% I 
€91*1 1111 9lrt 95 i 9^11'8 t 


99ir9 91919 119 ^fi( Ufl C‘9l9 I 
961 ^lflS?« ^^61 *11 • 

9f9C9 19 cm 919 99 I 

9919^ 111 99 1,11 99 '99 I 
9(9^9 5cW 9 ^15 911 999 I 
H1J99 ^991 8,5 if^l ll" 

lllfB 'B19'9, 9lf9 I 

^C?5fi ll^C’l? 9691 I 
“9^9 •ir99 ^fl C9t9 99199 I 
C9t9 919 19 S^(9 91919 999 It 
9^1 9fi >119 C'S9 Clfl C9 C'5t9l9 I 
^fCS I'? C99 91 ri6t9 II 
9l9l 9C9| 919 91(9 ifa C9 99lf« I 
t.?! 999 9lf9 9619 ^«.lf9 I 
1.11918 9199 9(9919 9919 I 
C95 C98 ''It’lta 9(|9 ^1 111 II’ 

91^919, 9lfl11^ 1 
^C9p'5il I 

9691 1 

9t9*r ijflll 165919 9(99 I 
§*6919 9191 9919^19 ifll « 

9(9 fi'9 Ciri '8r9 1*l9 91'St9 I 
C9lC9 1(969 C9« fl® '9t19l9 II 
9l6t9 tj® 'ifl f9F91 C91919 919 I 
C9l8t9Cl Ilf® f991 99919 »’ 

(9 9tfl9l 099 Cll'?! 9l9l r911 ®19 I 
r9 f9'99 99 C9H ^1199 9«l9 1 
« * « * 

9l9t9 169 9f9 5lC9 8119 I 
1(969 9« 9C9 8*<f® 91919 I 
9t9U ^19 9>9 f«r93 9t1 I 
91619 ^619 6'« 99® 41911 1 
C919 tlBl96 C95 C99 (99199 i 
919 llf99 9< 16^4 g 





^9 »i*v*iri I ] 

<rt«t9 ^«t% I 
9i*r '^fw C9f?!ft i 

'8t9 la C99 "It^ C’H’f I 

’tfi C'Btif «" 

^^9 5(>^9 (|5l <19 ^^tWPI ^fs"® ) 

^6^9 95J?1 I 

“?9C’»'g C9f<91 9f»H9 I 
’»t9t9 a*?? 'I^r*! 991 «f?^9 II 

9t9 C«t9t9 C9 ^tr>rt»l ^Ifl" I 
'lf95?l C^'9 9|tC9 C^t991 ^99 II 
159^ 95C9W f9t9^ 9^9 I 
1(959 fll ^tl «tf B lltB II 
9f99 '®99 9'< lt9 *9 Bit'S I 
B99 9t9 f ^9 IC'^t'S II 

Bt<9 '599 'Btfl 9t9 ■JICB'J I 
171 lf9ll9 9®IC9'J H" 

Bit'S! aB, B'<C99 la^ I 
fCl 95 IBIBtB ifi'S 9tlt*l1 9lfit®19 
C991 ifaiB Bfai ifitiB I ??ttia Btai Bfa 
Bt»l'89tC9|a 9t9 r9l«l9'Stt9 ®tll9 B9l 9t?l'5 
llt9 I fi«9( '9 *ttaa«l9t9 Btl- 

'99t»I Bf9 fl^t “I9t9«>” B9 ll9tlll'B— <«Wt«t 
la^atiB jtMtriaf ®it9jti99 19 inf’fi ifa- 
C19 1 ititil itrii'sja catiiiiB 
fBfil'S 999t9fs9 ItB 9f5B 1^9tr51 9t*95 
It? i fiat U9 BCl ■161199 B» ’f|9t«l 
a?! f?i_ai99iti ^itUtB 9691 Ill's: ■an i 

Btlltl l!is BU9I9 Bfall « 911619®, 
*191991(9 ^11919 HIT *691 *191 9l9l9l 9l(l- 
C®19 1.09199 lit® 11(19 1 filim 9111919 
It'S* “i999", (*B lllllira "ifBUl”, (*1 

®< 9 ir 99 “■awiefaa”, ijiii nfirs* “91- 

niil" ■aft® i^Ti* 919 ®9i 9tii® itt9 1 

19l(ifi® if** 9191 T.f1*1tl* “6^1*111” 


<999® 9l*1il9lfic®ja . 99(5 9191 ifa- 

1(9® l?t® lltfl I iflBlCl* 5(93lf6<9C‘l 9«tta®1, 
liiia 999®i <«9: (ifl6i'^t<j9 9161 iiifai* 
<9*1® 919191* I 935*991199 9691 BtllUtl 
?tl9B *fl Cliaiicc-r<99 ^**1 i 'glltH Ultllfl 
*(l**9 t?l9l*9 Bfl®* l?t® C*19« 1«1 
(9*i fitafe® i^tll ifiai 9C9 iv 91 1 fiii 
9;3s*99ll99 9691 lit® f****. (*99:1 ^?® *91 
9lll®l6 I 

I 

cat! I*? 5^^!, 9tt9f5 9.aifi alli, 

CllttBllI *19 fel*1*!'V I 
11?91 ltC99 It'S! acill (®®9 Cl'S!, 

9:t99 91919 II 

1051 1*^1 ®1C’1‘ *11C*^ I 
c*lll Cl ifl* all, i9tl9 11*19 *1B, 

11(9 11^119 C9^ Cl'^.ll 
9ll9a 969 *(9, lirm 9C1 C9t«l9t, 

1l(i 9(9 9lfl* (11*19 I 
a®U® (®1919 t'6l, (1*U« 91®*11'^1, 

*1(1 f99 91«99 ®919 II 
iKl *11C*'5. 911 99 I 
*1* 119 >9**19, 111 9ir* fll 919 

fli (*S 11(91 999 « 

*9(11 *9111 1(®, (*S *t<I 11(6 Clf*, 

®1tlt9 <4*51 1f<1 I ' 

11919 (11119 *lfl rii 91(* *(?, 

1* 9(9C*9 9^9l'^l' 

Itll <4* 9* *9 (9119 I 
91111 99(9 9l0, 9tl (111 f9®(i9(, 

Clfl 9111 1^9( C*99 I 
9199 11?91 111, 11191® 9(C99 111 

9l9 (919 f9if(*9 119 I 



r Irs; 




'Bfltf ’^fa ?1W B 
«in cawca c«tan i 

can ac*i -aia *<tfa cafacsi, 

>« c«l9 c^aa aiaata b 
si»t«^tc»i, 'fHn 4f®ai«itc»i, 
?i{5 n 6ffa '*t?a I 
fRai ’I’tai 'fci, wt'BTc*! at? aca, 

>a? ca-j atfa caa a 
l?i '®tai?a 4^*51 '«tt^^ I 
ata catca asfa, aifaca 

-sea ca faaca atfa «fa a 
ala caa caHai >*tata ^fi, 

catca a'sa 6«^tca i 

^5 taai asca ala, cata af® ala, 

^asfaasai aa ata a 
^T55rr®i i 

•afaai aaila atca a>ca «[:aat% i 
'atai 'staat'sfa at^ta a 

C'sal'sta »C5t asta att« aaiaca i 
Jiaa 'caata aica 'a«T wtw ac'? a 
^aaua ^la" aa aa'sa aai i 
atfa caia fiat's aaat a 
aa catt^ aaafa afaa f^aa i 
taca taw aif? a}tc& t^'aia aaa a 
iaata ata taa Saaia a?a laa i 
ana aita ata caicat ^ca taaifaa a > 

S 

gatia* ^aiifeata «tB« "aaa i 
afaata ^la aa^ aala ataa a 
aaai «fa ailw atfa atfa i 
cafac® cafaw faia ^ca ^tatatfa a 
aita* ^aitata atfa* iaiiata i 
??f*a a'a caca aita ^aata i < 

'aiatip itaa aat aacaa-wa i 
atp at? t|ac?a |<8»i aara i 


at«aa aaai aw ifa aia ata i 
f’S fata ®aa at ’j^ta i 

fat sjfaa 5 »a cata ataia at ata i 
=»tatta afaa fat ?j^raa ata ata a" o 
uwa cacla ataa, caa? ca^fa^fawa a« a?c« 
gi« a?ai aattaa at’?5Ta1acaa aca «« a?ai 
flftsta ^aafaa ata aw 'Biafs 'SiHlta a?ai 

aM I ?a»sa >st?a «faataaa atca atai 

atf^ia« aa^Tt aatcaa ataatcia ^w aaa 
atfawa I iiiwa at^a^ta ^tatafeai, aaa ^ts- 
aa at a®1a acaaata ^taa fasaica atf^ca ? 
«atata 4? aw aataaaatta afai^ afaa ata« 
tffaa Jtsta wta a?a i ^^au 4^tiaa 
awtat atf5«i'e aaataat^taj aatstfa^ata 
««|^aaf atiaatefet 4^w •siH^a 4aa 

asataafa tBiiaa atstta ^aMa ai^a^at aM i 
4-»tcaa « 4aiaa c 2 f*«a aafit'st ^fa-sataa 
tstaapaf ata i «tata 4laia ’aaattaa iFtfitt.* 
afai^wa taata^fai « aafa«1taa atw— 
atafft a'faa ^fa'®ta af5«,at3a afa^i a?ai 

atf»w atta i ^taaita afafsatfaa aaff'etia 
'8ta«5tara 5fuai «ta « efaafaai aai^^'^fa'B 
aacB atta at? i 

Ji^tcaa asata acai ai[a*aa' catatarta “ata- 
aataa”, ataat ataaata caiaa “fawt^ara”, 
•aatataa cacaa “5«tt»taj", ataaf® caiaa 
“at8tf«:aa afaaasr, ^-iftaat? a^tatataitwa “aat- 
sf^-'safaa'l’' « atai ^laatataa catatiaa 
“■♦i%ai«”a ata ^laa ^ai attw atca i 4? 
ty:a atwtatatfa^i caca itaa afaai aifaa ^tfa- 
*ta cafacat *tt«ai ata } fa^a\ ^taawft ewa^ 
tStata fR^t® €n;(tstaa caiaa afa® fafa® a?ai 
*afa»flai" ^taj«taaa »wai 

4? iiaa caaasiw awtat «tata aaftwa farta 
fa^tl nfaafw'B aa i 4»ti»ia ataat ataoatiaa 



>R<in j 




JI?*! « ’J?*! 'el’JH >l«fV'5 

« I fltm '9r’it^f'«« <flt »i>tc5 

5f6« siCTts’i I <rfnf«t flu ’ftetf'iiJ 

*I^S1 t»It^ ; 

iiiwar ^rttafsffl '«i^t 

fl^la =»?39i ?iN«!C 5 I fiicj 

^iji cw I— 

851^ 9t«n flf«i ^c^c% si^isr I 

?I9I1 ^»I f StWl •It’ltfl W‘(*1 JtfSf I 
'st’l C^'^nt'il aflt? ^CH >flt f^si 8i?itc& . 

«»ii c’*it« ciCT >ri% vf^c-j c’^cfe II 
41=* C^C'T i)1 blM- «IC«F flM 41»I5W I 
Alt’ll? ««r<F w*fl <4C^ >1^1 '*1C'S Mai II 
««I^ »lf««it f®N aCMM 5it® arMsjt I 

caMM ^*n c'sfa c*it'?i s>tfM ii 

■Zait*?! C«W <5lf*n "fSM M5I ?#C® *1IC9 I 
«a»i« afa «tsf CMtc® ii 
M1CM9 M?) ?« «»! MCai aTM I 
Mart? ’ftM M'saHta fMiii'j,®’l*»tM I 
Mag ^f^cai afa auM aiw-iia i 
4 a ffw afa asia'a *i® *151 ata « 
aa^M alia cblia aai a<< aa i 
catcM aa aKatfsi 'ctat’s «rtia aa ii 
a«ai ata ^'sa aw etta t 
ataiMna w’a afa ica atata faca « 
a'eai ata fw afa a«a ^ata a’f i 
'eats ai a«ai ata ai^caa a*f « 
uiaa a*w, ’ttata, <«raai ^fa « atata aa afe* 
alw atfaa i a? aaia ataa «afaat^Mi aa 
a'?f« « aii>j ^If'B 4taaci flif's ^fa^ta «taia 
aft« afaai faiaa i 

a»4taa a«iwa aa a^w aiatata aai atfa- 
wia faa^ti a^a i atatat at^awj alt "ifaaa 
fafa nafe ataawa a* atiata l«aa afaatMcn 
atiai I a<aaaa at'cm aifaa «f«tca^ al^aft 


M® aitaat aawca faaiM« al^a ' iiaiiird, 

(. li.'irlcs \Vi kill';, I'Orstci, M.h sIiiii.im, Want ifl j 

(.'arcy aataf« l?ca«ac<a ^wnM awtata 

afltai ^tra« 's ^attaa 5jaa 'ata« aa i atat- 
ala fitaa ?ta« sr^ ataataa? “at6« si«tatia«i 
bfsJi" itro ;}^tia 'fTm aa i «taaa '«'s,'Jti|t« 
“fafaaiar atatacatsa a^tatataita ?t%« “a>ai 
Ba Bfas" « “'Sttata bfaas)” B«tBaa 'Si'ft'® 
‘•c«t5i a fa ata” aa^tata ata ■*t%s “ttaaMalvi 
,fl<! «aif-ita a«a acai ata?^ a^taaicaa fac«t- 
awa « 'S^iaatcaa “afiai fawiaa” «i'ff'!: 
m afw ^fiaa « a?c'« atcat i awtat 

MS a-tia aifa®i caca ^bb 's ^tal -ataa at» 

•afac® aM'M 55ca -.‘rfaM faaia ai fia' 
fafaaiaMWa fsta ai i ^«au fatwa 'stai 

acaa^tua a ^iMiaitaa- a^aiw i* ®fiifa» 
caaasMWa acai caa cat? C4tat?ia sfa® stata 
a «»aiJi B''a« asaia >«■« etfa-* 'eni^i'S sfaatwa 
ca ^lauaa asai Ji'ffs aiaf'-aa atatw } ^t« 
^aaatwt 'siata ’ttw fa^i fa«i - Bai 
a»ta9! 'MtaatC!?-'' i Mf;«aa ms atfatata 

a^at faca -fc aife «’5a i 

“’?ib aw atM« fast cmc# taa »ias 'siaaa 
a?a ana CM'tcb 5?t? -afaca s atfewa 
Hacaiaa ’afacs j>'s ac* a^fi Mia« e^atww 
astacs astaata ait^i aasfa Bsta as a^taai 
a# Btfa facat atai ?i^fa aw aifaa at ai 
aw cata a«c« atfaa a «■?; •sc^ a'?w btsbiw 
s'sitfa ataifaa ats ati«w aifaa ais cata 
swia acw wTcaia aaicaa cMfs "a^aiia atawai 
a#ata alai aataw catw Mis sfaai ataata's 
^tafa fawta cafaata acs cat? sia atf^ alcaa 
oiMics Mi^wa swla cacwiBta a«cs wNa wts 
faatsai alts atcaai ataata atatacatatiais 
*(a aastw tM^i? Mfs sfaiaa fatabai ’^als 





9 C 1 V r— Jt«f*ttf?«I 


vfiai I 

“C'Bl^W <«? »1>I9 CTf«Hl1 apw 

fn’i^ >««.»ii ’H?! 

»f3c»r ^firnt? ’T^fcat^tr^a cn^ifis 
>it<»^nt3i w?) firca aja af3i»j8 i” ^ 

^3t3— "aaa f<r8 ih f^'Sfl > "^nr 

fail ^taniwi aft? 5?»i" I ^»af, 

“’(t’TfWtW in* af331 ^sfifaw ^t'1'1 

I- 4tat*flfw'5) ef^ai 

41'PI f»Hf»lf«ja 355»1 3tsrt»ll •11 ’11T5 '»t3t3 
am ’Ilia’ll »(fi|3 aa8 - 

»l’aTtf»3 am 6'5S^^T5aC*t >2t3'^51tJ| 
13*1 atiti atu 
>ait?iusi >ia»i >n?i atitfl f*i’'69 

39 I «ci Cl muiOia atita I’t’i’, ci«t9t«*i- 
atata -stalfa c^l ^wni fapiti "afa ^ 9«1 
^’l^lClTatltiffs-cat’iaai ■13»I a3»l3»l-i5^ 

Cll^fafit'j la i"- 

—'Stciti srarai i 

aaa— 

“ai^n 3taia fi*i3la at3l ficifia 9ta 
»Hf9*l aatata »ifii*(«‘ttc<# ?8itai3 asaii^ 
aiiacifantai, cn ?a i9t*itsi li 'fai- 

fii 9139 »19 9itia 39 r 

— ac9ii afarai 

•Itaa 3311199 ^319 Ittan ®3t391— 

•3^111311 i#l?1 3C9t»3 C33lf3 ^3 119199 
33 ifta C11531 333 33111 fulfil 
a3a93f3al3t av f3aaal93991 3193«33 

• ‘C: 

31313 caifai ai ^faa 31 a l33H3t3l9^- 

fa f3«,C3 1 " 

— «1319 sfwai 
f3atiai9 33119 caa ’ficrn 9111 «13J am 
ariittia fan fill at3i9 aafe fiia fiw 
fnafi I— 


"aiail c#®?! C3iJi cam C3i ? at3l9 
C3 a a la at 9 iw fai fiiff ®11C39 aiiitii- 
fi« ai^9U9, ai9 fa ai 313 3tl ? ai can 

31111, ai 11C331 ' 5:^1 3i^a C3feica 

119 aaiii 3?i, afi afaia ^/acafa, C39l^ 
11a9l 31931 I afl C3 'Jill 331*3 33119 3^91 
11C3 al31fl Clia 339^ 3lt, 13^51 3^91 3lfaca 
cai ^391, mill 3a 3U1 cai*c3 llaca fBa3l 
af991 fifa^9 ClC339fl C3fel 3fl9l alCf I all 
3t11, an C3^t9 im 1?3 ai9 ®1^3 f— 

>01319 Bfarai 

^fufia ia0«9 3C9I ac3aafi *(c9i tf^a 
« iBifiia 3^91 ittacia— 3t3tit0cf 9 atfir 95- 
319 1113 3t3t«flai19 t1t9l3fi 33111 9111 
913C3133 9tC99 >0tH i 9111 9t3C3l3l39 “ata- 
19913?" 313111 lca9 >033 >519 I f«f3 aaf*# 
"ci^afiat39 31103111” 3iia aa aa fistiai? 
an C33la a %if33C39 aaa anti lea >0393 
ai93 I 9111 913C3133 iWaj at3t9 i1f«a 

fim a9? acia r93C9 it'^5i->0ait3 ai>0tf3« 
3?9lf3l13 I 9(a9n fafi 313111 10 1lf3Cai9 
aliaaai aac9 «lifa af9ta iifiitii a39 
?3l9 ^^1 af9a’.f93C9 011313 9f3C13 I 

ai» «i3t9 313111 laa aciaiui i9i, ibi 
a ’^^9*[f3fi?i la 95319 C3t1 3?ia flfV fii I 
f3l9 «13T9 ia 9531 3?ia fa93<1 ^a 3?1 I 
“33i^l9i3l9 aiitif33i39 am f3393 ai9ti 
•3(1111139 at9itiitc9 a9i cii ?3tca fa »rfri 
a3faci9 ifa an 3jif3ai9 fa atati ifttfaci 
•31 1113 3<3 altl 119 13111 r3ai9 r3tl3 
ica iRiitH l3lca aiif i i^a •I,c3i9 
3191 1331 aa3atift3 lfaT4\3 C3 iai 3lf959 
sn-fiam 3?91 ina «131139 at «.lf33C39 
033 1313 191 31 3tC3a 139 •113191 till 
11*1139 JI13lf3ta9 3T91 fWl 1331 1919 iaT< 





I ] 




t^Ttfir ’ij^^tcsa ai^n 

«itc*(*» 'St^twa '*i?f% >31 tw »untit 
acfs •rwifw »il «?r® »lft3 i c? «i«- 
»m^n ^tmr<rc<n ^ma ^wai ??c's 
afjjvr *11 iitftsi at^ttas 43 |! «jfa 5^5 

»iaa5Tft «3a? >iaf rHj«i ^faai ypsci 
*3^^ ^?3l? ans"— ’ftit’l 

r^iawa 'fft’fl I 

ai«fi at^nt^si^ »taa'lt ^t»i ’(fst'ai 
fi‘»1 '3W"t ^^5 st®ta faayta asf^cs >8fta« 
^fa*ii *ft5f wttin Si5tfaait^t 
’fc'fa n^w 'St'^tsta ^f%5?a wf5»tc»iiat S«tf»i« 
3^91 I feaa{ifc«fa atsrt^i 

^tfa'sjwai 4^ ^a i.'n faaifias i 


4W»ita wtfa«i '8^f»i»t-?. SNasar 

fa^t’tt’ia, ^»a^9ta a®, 'gwa ^catataita, at9 
Mf® 9taa«, atwar «if»i fjja, atwanfM a^, 
*ma>6fa faoj « ®iat«aa fa?a >si'fr® afaatiiMa 
faf^aaa aama aa»i»« a^rs sitNa ; aiwt»i1a 
^tabar aio, asf»il»i awmtaita 
aiaatafai «^ai, iftaaf fajr, a*^5ar a^aata, 
a 5 %®a 9 i « atlc^a a 9 ;;?aa a^a >«'? t® 

®aataa ®aa>ii aaN® a^ai i 

'«tta 'afa®®a atfat^ca? a®fa ^a^gif® 
afetic® ^*51 ®ra ai alal«ca aT*6t®i ?t®tca 
-^fa® asraffacaia S*a, fa®li 's fa^f* ftaa 
«ncai5ai ®faata ^««ri afaa i 

f’lt?! «fs I 


f 

( ?ft^ TT^P f»l, t, 

aiaiaoia asata f®aw<i ) 


fawfa a? »l®i’^a ?ai «itfac® 

’itfaatif, ®ttaai ai®ia ®aa-a^a a^a "aca 
®ai® ?tca «ftca fatal fa® ®rai®t5 ca, 
•“taaiat affa^afya faata-faaia ca^ afvt® 
a®®l if® « afa fa®ifaa® Saea ® ^aaa, 
catala ®tfei «»aai aataataa farai alai ate® i 
%f«fa® aaiaatsa atai ai«fta. fataa aia atfi 
>3at ?aaaj ^aat ^afataa ata a^iai i tiata 
aataai® aataa faa ^ttf, can® ^tatt® ’ll ® 
>*llf®f cafaai ■sffit aa i ataia faa all ®tata 
*a, a\<, faata-afaa vwfa cafaai ^itaatca 
a®tat ^aata ^i®a ®ca >3at faata ® afa- 


®tcaa faaa ®iata aataa aati^r® 9»t*ta 
®faai att® i 

>3?®i «3®fei catfei ®ata '^ttaisai ®ta«® i 
ttatfataa if® faaa a^taa ®®iaa1 ®ft®ta > 3 ®- 
aita ©i^t® aa atl, ^latfataa aca .aatta 
®9Ta®: <3t «c9a ^aa atta, «ffaatifv f® f 
>«» ca at®a atfnai cafaai atfsat attai ataa 
^Btta faa ®ifetlai atHiat®, ®aai ataa ®t®ta 
®^a® alai faata afaai aaaat® ®tfat®t®, 
lai f® ®®®«ra ®® »iaatia faafa- 
•ffaiT— ai ^afa ®«i®ta ®fa« c®ia ®w®a 
»iatt<a ®aita ® ®raaia fapaia ntasa nt®ai ata r 







>i<Ti i'«i^9 ^'(iBtw locate*!? =j'5?tir»i 
•fr«« •fimffft»i»t I f*i?r afn- 

c»ai « n>»»i fee's 

fss-^css iifee? ?l9tffct*i^, 

tfiiN's »if«:^fli« sKm-wc* 

fsst» *>51151 r5«i safwa *55 fefe® *®t5- 

fl* f5'<t»I 9 '5fel'5 ^<1 ^e,»ttfS'B 'ffssl 

cvf* 5 t'l«*, 51511 4 *tC 5 coil ‘ 1 l?«lf 6 *I 'Sei- 
ferts 5151 5 -T 15 I .555 ^51 5 f 5 CB 

5 Tf 5 51 I ff* «!C 54 *«T 55 , «! 5 C 55 5 f 5 >8 

5 ft 5 f'« 5 lf «r 5 «, 5 e 55 1551 *}«l '5 >»fel* 51 -l 
5 "»lrt sem C 5 ^51 -»fe 51 f 55 lc *5 

'SfelCS 55 C 5 I 4 Jl?« 55(515 •fl= 5 ' 1 tC 5 ^'■§51 515 I 
' 5 t 5 lfel 55 5 C« 51*5 t* T 51 >*«'? 5 lf 5 
* 1551^5 ' 5 t-»f 5 '» C 515 fecsirtS ^< *!« ®C 5 F 9 
Sfe'B fefe'J ><•♦ ! 5 l*C 55 «it 55 l 5 f^ fe ?~ 

51 5 C 55 5 fe 4 * 55 l 5 "it? 5 <K ^ 9^ 

♦155115 ^IfNli C 515 f 5 C 5 lrt 5 f 5 rt 5 «<*fel 
f» 5 t I <55 C 5 > 8,15 C'seH f a 5 « 5 l •t 55 5 fe 
5 it 5 ' 51.1 atf'Sl 5 C 55 ^ 85 5 C 51 ifl 5 fl?J- 
i >5 feC 5 > 6 (fe 5 t CStC 5 !*?51 C 5 « 11551 , f 5 C 55 
555 Wf 451 ' 5 t 1 !l ?51 CWfeCS#, «115 fCl t 5|5 
51 5 ( 55 ! H 15 llfirt*, *51 CS 1515 5 fel 5 C 5 I 
^ 1(5 C 5 C 5151 C 5 5(551 55»5 5 C 5 ^fs, 

■515 'Sfe'S e5 '51'i5U5 >5'»55 iflSl 

515 ♦fSSI 115 , 5 l 1 C 5 t 5 l 5 >« 51515 § 8155 ? 
ifes 55 ! C«t 515 fiei 51? 

fiUNl jStf® 5 ( 551(15 C 5 C 15 51^5 fj* 

51(5 5 ' 81'«(5 S« 5 ^ 5 r 5 5 ? 51511^5 51 '»f '55 
C 515 fiMlCII f »51 5131 ! C 55 51 , 5 tci 5 

#tl 5 t nfW ' 91(1 ■9 15511^5 § 5 t 55 t 51 ! 

%515 ifeiS 9(5 5 "n 1 ( 5 fe I 

<1 Cl 51(555 5 lilt 5 « 15 -C 5 t 5 l 15 55^5 

515 f« ll® Cll 5 5 Tfl 5 ^tH 55 91115 55159 
9 *ill ifll 5 lil 5 515 C 5 5 it 5 ^115 fl 5 « 


Suits fieir'B 555 C51515 1(5 l|r551 59151 
IffsteiSI <51? 915515 «1lflfe9 »1555915 
iSitf^S l(l5515l ri?l(s 553 >aU1 9ri515 •SllltS 
51(551 1151 C515 (51l(«^'® 5l51-9lf9t5 915 
9 Iffi (H5 5il1l ■♦(5t'®CS5 |51W Sl5l5 
(555 9 »l5(5il5 fl|? I'l# 5fe | Sl5l5 
fiftia 9*il5 >«*'? Sim 95rtl5't 9159 IS 
553 C5U941 <1|5 >3515 fllSfll^fel 55"55l 
SfS^5r5 9 ^ 15511_5 C5l1 fUSlrtl 
(3Fai51Ul! 15«:, t(5lt15 5?-lfef 55 55511^ 
r«5 515 9111 51, 915 fl!|l 5tt5 51— 

9l5 fei^!! Hfert #US 51 'leifertl 5C5 (5?11 
9$ 51C85 959 ^(as 9l»5l| 19l1, 9*15 

Clt^^l (5?11 5t5l9t5C«5 959 ifell, 959 

51lf( 559^ Ss?^95 9'? 555115 

919(99 C511 (5151115 (5951 I 55[t5J5 5’^ 9511 
11*1 111, 9(5 99e, C'SII >9 Citl, CllSlfelll 
5155135 51<.1115t 551, r.5l9'8595 5rttC55 
511 ai(i5t fijjs®', itai 9 ilfei^ta <351551 
9^fe 9151 CSC551 9 (jeC'lJll <51(951^9 
99lft, 1f911 9 C5lfet515l5 C35, 1191 

t5?tS5 551 C511, C51115 <1^5 3lClta1W5 

5S1 91555^ 'Bfv, C115H1K5 C5l9 1l5if1 if^t, 
IP^IIltlS 51551 55 C^ll, 9999(5 S«S^515 
9>5 *t55ll;5 919(99 C511 (5C51C15 %5l fes 
915 f9|1? Its 1 <5?F C3(15 9119 felt9 IV 

51C« 5(5t5 S15151 R5t5a CltSl^ fell 951fe(9 
II^S CSil 9155 I r*! 9t«'®5 9? 535 

S5E.9t5 t»5l 55? 9W95 fell 1(V 9fef3'® 
9lCll 3C91 9 iKll C91115t 91^ 9US, 
31415 9151 111, 9l 91(3 315l5 9Sl 5lt 
95 91Cf 31515 itw 111, 31 9llf 3t4l5 
91155[^3 9% 511—5115 9IC1 31515 91351[3 
Witt 511 1 >a| 4191(55 *{5151 *13 (531, 91 
91(55 ®(5 (53155 3lf99fert5 f63 3«fl 





^5 ] 

vfiw r»f w* ’ic«ni *i« 

»if*iTft'»— "ftfta •»» atfV- 

®®{i f® <9x9 »(tc?r? 

ll9V ml «l®tW? ’Btf®®fW<tC® "IWJ 

c>ft«twt3 f^s «, 41 catfi? ®if®c®a 

»iwji fifsi I ^t4Hi 4t 

^tc’t ®<tc® wtH-f^wfcsj^r 

»wia ?lc«t5=i, ®t9f?) •'s 

<9 

®?«r «fl»it? rf* 4®l 

’®5t« "ff^?! 9 fiasji? 

*lttl1 f’I’49 « ®f»C® C5it?T|5tt«s^ I 


I 

n)**! it® C^Wfl Itc*! 2lf ! 

C®H 9C^ ? 

Ytc®W? 9!^ 4® 

*»CJ C5t9 f 

»\i]t®li*i *1^? mn 

®i«t? ’ifts "»t4r fiw 

w ®t?n c®i>ii?i <1® «?; 

*tii*i ^ ^tf’r 6t5 ! 

< 9 \ fwn ’ttf®nc®tw 

Jit’ll WW C3»fl®5 ’t?t»ft®1 i 
^(®j 41® 4t4 

ffiin cft^n «Tt*ii I 
f4n ®®5iit*tt®i 4®ft fww 

4jrfire® *tn 4f4 44 •, 

®t4t«’ *H»C®4 ®CT ^4*I®1 

®®J41 C44 44^ <J.4t®4 I 


®4 

41414 ®4) *UIC44, f'14C44 ^141 

444 4t4 ®1®f«t 4(4 419 
4t«41 CWW -S ^f5lfel > *1141^1 

«f^l9 41« 44® 419 ! 

4194 4t9 44^ ®9 4l4 49r4 ! 

C«1419 ^tf4 4<14 «t4 f>C4 ? 
^419 r.4C4 ®t4C« 4r4 »I®fl ®9 - 

'rnf® ®t4 41? C4 4419 fHCl 1 

^!ra45«tl4®f 914 ft, <J)»l I 


C44-*lt*tl949rt I 

4<41C9 4?I ®C«1®1 «l!ri 44® I 4^® 4?C® 
®?9, ®9{fl 4*c® SKlIiftS,— a?fe m4ft ®f99l 
®19 ®4 419^® ®IC4l®4|C4 ®l4t9 C414U4 

(46lt® 4?14?t*14 ’F44;t4 t4tr<5 '»f991 i:®ic»r4, 
f®® 44^1 ®®t4l« ®tf491 49®S,C4 9®1® 4^t® 
S'S.aiSl® ®r991 C’iif491 419 i 9W 4C4 f®f991, 
®® ®1?1-44 r>f49l ’Jalfl «lf4 «f991 
C®1t®, 44C9 ®lft9t 4f®4 >*t1®C'l 9lC4 ; m®6l 
ft®, C4 49®: «14 ®r991 4lftt®« ftt4 41?, i:®141 
4?C® ^4 ^4 ®r991 ®lf49l ’J®l9’^9 C4? C444r®® 
®lf® «91 14 §'%I?91 ®iH49 fc'§1?9l C®ft91 
eft91 419 1 «t®t®9 ?41? 441 I m? C441 ®l49l 

ftsi? 4®J ®r991 4lf® 1 ®t? 4f4C«f4414, 4®1 

®t4®1 ®1®1 44» I ®1? 414 49, f9t®ia 4f'8«£® 
C44®C9 4l®f49l 9f4l» 4®?1 C4H49 49419, 

?414gJ® 4®®® f®4C® 4IC4t -aft® ®f9C®C4 
C44 TiaS ®149®,— 4tntl9 4C®I 41 ®®f®C® 
914141 ®lf®l9 4f49U4, §41 «141C49 4®® 
C4t4®l4I9 ®'i1® I 

f4®1®l® 41®1 ^1414 ®lf4^ ^141149 4®® 
®419, 4®® ^419, -449 49[49 r®®4®t(® 41414 









’<r«r, A W*H 

*>wai iftRsi 

C<fil»l c^'5t*£« '1tC4S^ 

W fist 

firt ^1 53C1 •(a»»it rwc®- niffli * 11 — 

^^1 *iff<i !?t I . stftfircv «i<5'5t 

>rmi ’fwi ^i9, f^fsta 
ifvi^ ’n'aai •it’lt*« ata, ’I’Jtwa 

al cacia «’)f«t<, tif»8 »faif«, 

fi|f»s 'Btai ’ITWC’V 'ttNai CW1- 

a:»i ’fimvc'i ’Htt*’ c?««i ata -, «9). 

nei ; if 1 nwT ; sar^^i ^'s w i 

•I’lrsa 

^faai >ic«t4 *11'? t afif 

'm’rrwfl c>rt*f Ai >i'®f c>»f*('8 atsa ai >i«tatwa 
cata f<tai atca*. ««i< afa 'statai aca 

art^ ca aaala caia a^c"® a«ta a^tf^ai 
alai, flt®ta ca/iiata aist's fiat^ai 

a^ii, .an aaiffla '*»?f®-'5>jf5can atafatca 
facataa arf^ta af?ai aaw ^a? cawa aaita atai 
ata 'sca ai'ai® alta ca aaa? ataja ai ataaa««fta 
^afi caisala i al?caa aaa a^tcaia acai -a? 
aia wtcaa aaiia atattai caatl aaStca^fi 
analfasa i aiat atcia aw caca a*»ia atfa, 
a^t al ifiaa aca aaia faatai aifa, 
aataa aaia f9i a«a atfaai fihn aia, 
581 aataa atata %ata atatfafa c«ta 
atia, >«ara ota^a a faacaa aai« ataai ««|^ a« 
a atcaa at^iaia asaatf'aca ffaai artta 
attta at4iairfl afaai aica catcaa ata wtatl, 
A ca aifcaa fa aaa ffa, al aa ^fat® 
faaiwaa ftcaa aaai veal atfa ata atta, 
at cataiaiaa atai mi ^aa alai. atailta 
aiffwa itaa fata matlai ^aia aiataata 


ata, «aatiaa feaa attant mata at aaiwa 
c«aaci mi %it« atai ffeatti, caa cwtata 
ca atta ? aata aata a^ 8 f attara f f® ata 
aM I aaa fa®t« cal^ft faata, aafaa ata 
atiaa aaittaata atata wtaija ®tai matia 
carat® aTfaatfaa i aaca aaaia caai a®ai 
atai iSta catca 5 f?ai ®H |faft atrial alai 
fawa atata afaai ?! atci ?t ®t|[a faal mw 
wtm afaai mata fa ata mi ®fa®ta, cat fa® 
i?aa caaiSf itaa aist ®ta atfa® ®tl «ii®| 
faaa mltal wtati® c®tta wicatia afaai 
ciistlt® atfa® I cat amta ?®afa ®faai 
^ifaatfaa i ®tfa ®tatca cafaii ata at«ai 
cwfaai a if ft att® ca^f< 5 ai faai ®ta c®tw sf^a 
afaata i a®a^ att® ?aaatai® s'ti® att 
«tl ^tata «t*a ®f« ®tw ca^ai at^ ®tat 8 
ifat® atfaca*i, >aat 'll atfigiNi cfiat® 
®lSa at® ®tata at aia a® alt® ftatlai mfaai 
itataca fata ata ^fataa >aat ®tata® atta 
atata aStaSt aa 5 tfaai ®a afaai . altaa i 
•rfaaa ®tai ®ta taaa 5:1 faaf®® atfa atai 
?tca ^tia sfaai caa 1 tai cata aat< atai 
atata '5aai mti aat atai^ ®tata aaa 
atta caaaa mti caaai faai caa t iit a®®tai 
aattifl ata *ma” f® aa® tta aat® >a®atrf 
151 afaai tta fata aw-®tai mfaai tii t ata 
^faata ca ®tma aif®, atf® alfe, wfama 
aatta aaa fa^ aatita w® afaatii, ca 
laiaa afi® i’aataia atai faaawia tffaai 
atfaa afat® altaj faf«« am®ataa atfa®, 
raf®a af® Jafsaiaa ®atai aatai® caa-atatw- 
aata^raai caa arjata aPaca alai atfat® 
atia I ®tff 11 aa j ca caaa «tta mta c®afa 
mil afitatt aaaa na®a ®>tai far® artaarta 
a®at® mai att® atta 1 
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■itoit*** Ofltw I '?»t>Ttc'n « 

c^Wf r*i 5tl^ ; ^*itW5 ^11 fsinr«tt 

5t»1t.w<r9'8 nm? ft*i«i ’i'»»i 

f'l’iwt^ 'gf'jni, <BT?Ti<r»ic»'e ’sifiwi ftt ^fac's 
I 3l«f'i,iF’ic'r9 vc«(t 

C>1 ’?8 ’»?! »l'»l 'S^U'f^ 

♦IC’^ ^1 511 

% 

'?«:ac‘ltf<f'5 ??51 f^stra^ ?ft>i i 

ifllNlV sit ■ £^5(51 

Sitfsi 5tC5I I t^l 

^'SHtCSI *IV, 6? «f9 *1'<l 

cirai ata sin «wfa >iia< a«a 
*itl I <*^h f«»»ita '«i?i5i*lc'a‘ f®si Btfa 
qaF si^sjtsifl^tn, ^’pfei f«i»ita . h^h 

fawnl «itaai afa n’aw ifattaa 

fawcaa c»it» aca ^faai ’?'etca =*f«ai 

®ca aiaata f's^i's »iua cataa ^faai ? 
fa^i ca aiela fa'saiaa «i?f '5 ^lattaac^f aa- 
atli® j{i!M I ca»ittaa taa caata ^faai, 
faafaSla a« i^ifaai ai(aai ^fiia 
faalfafa al'fe'sf^ caailai « aa ^a 
« aaa ‘a«s\5H’ |aj >«a atat- 
a awja at»Tta at? i f? aats^f'st'B 
a^aj ir%a c«aafa <aa? aafftw afvta 

faafa^ afaat aaaica aawia aata taaiiafa 
^fire's a^a i ««^?i wtwtftai aaw aiaa-s 
^a*w atat^iai fe'sitai ca ^at »lw «itaifaaca 
atai fac® ^tfaw aiw i faa ft? aat, «af« 
if% a-j^caa aaa-a^waata a^ja 'siaiftai 
■wta 15 151 ? 1.1 aaiaa 1 <? faaa aw 
atf«ai «iFe»Ua naaiamn aiaitiaw 
aitatwa ati af^ fawta afiiw 5a< watc"®? 
^taiwa aat^ ff^wa afaw at'aai ai^ia 1 


faCT-ff camtal afa 5 ifa'« »a afam ai| a«» 
fBafel^Ha? raw.?t »tfaai acaa ca^tca ga >»faai 
ataai aifafca a? .a’ffei ?i'aa a'aba at«ai 
ata ai 1 at|aa a^aa« ‘ficaiT a’cs atti at 1 
cawa-caiai ai'B'«fet?ai a'asi atiaai 
^aHai faiaai asfaai c'stca 1 4iia 51'fa 
afastfa's a?ai cacaa aaatataa aaa af'^a 
aM faia^a 4ti« aa «aa? a« -aiaifta 
aatiaa faaa 'sfaa) afa 1 ^aiatcaj's ist? 
5 ?aiw I 4 (.■aia faacaa ‘fat^ifa’ all's •♦taai 
«iiaiii aitBcs aiaia *ata aia faa 1 aitataSt 
laafa afia esafa ■fca'sa 1 faa «Tfatiaa ai'S 
s ^ta aaa ,a«— 4? ^<a aca 'atfa «ftata 
®SB cat .'ii’fti fa‘->fe aats? «sjiai aifacsf^, - 
‘aEa« atai fafasi ^^asiai ^^a aa«ta’ 
asaata ^^-I'ifa aia, oi? aaa a^atafata 
ataai f«B ■atattaa fafaattsa a^raai caitau ? 
atai ’^'Ifsa' aaa^ a?ai afa fasj? -ataai casiaa 
'?|S afais atfa aai ataaacs af^ afta -9 
fafaaaiaa afaacit fa-jatata? ®«,ataa afa, 
ataa « atfaisa acaj ajaatac'a ^^ca^ «tatfa« 
a-faai atai-»a af^ aaaa « '•aalaiaiaa tj^fsa 
aiaa a?, sia sfaai® aialtaat aiatiaaca. fa 
afaia •/ ^ti-i! atesa ataiiaFi s a^caa? ^iw, 
atfa® aa ales aacs ca «tsjta) aa t fa« 
aiffs aa ansa ^tswi uis, stat ai» sfaata 
^ata atai ^ta sai 1 ■stiaj ansa ®ata 
ai atfata ^at %ata atfaai« wtai strtl 
afaas sfaata af'S' ai atfsia— atsnaFi «tata 
Slit afaas aa 1 fnf», ftia ■afswi »aaa 
sitsi’fH' c-ata ?at?s atffs atesa laaai 
ai atfan, ai ifatai ’aiwa as satcaa fss® faai 
*tna sipaa «ts>si sfaia lafasi .aaa qjst- 
gfaa aai fan ^aaaa Hfv «a"fcaa stai afain, 
faata ^at saatataa a?is aa 1 aacsa ?fsatn 
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DACCA DAIRIES— II. 

In order to follow the second instalment of these 
diaries^ which deals with the period 1688 to 1691, it is 
necessary for the reader to understand what was going on in 
Bengal for two years before. 

It took the English a long time to realise that an order 
from the Emperor was no protection to them against the 
exactions, of the Nawa^ at Dacca, and that the Nawab*s 
order did not relieve them from the oppression of his subordi- 
nates. When they did, they resolved to resist oppression 
with force, and so in i636 the court of Directors despatched 
ships and troops to Bengal with orders to take and fortify 
Chittagong and if necessary surprise the Nawab himself at 
Dacca. Job Charnock* was then the Company's representative 
in Bengal and the forces sent were placed under his orders. 
Soon after their arrival at Hughly a collision took place with 
the Nawab’s troops : out of this the English emerged at least 
the moral victors and an armistice was declared. Shaista 
Khan, however, who was then Nawab, ordered further 


I. There is no space here to give a note on Job Charnock, besides his history 
is so well known that it would be out of place to write any thing about him here. 
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reinforcfiments to Hughly and would have imprisoned Mr. Watts, 
the Chief at Dacca, but for the intervention of Baramal. 
On the arrival of these fresh troops Charnock withdrew to 
Sutanuti (Calcutta) where he waited to ne^fotiate. Watts 
arrived there with Baramal to whom Charnock formulated 
his demands. The Nawab appointed three Commissioners 
viz, Baramal, Malik Barkhardar^ and Mir Pkka^ to treat for 
peace and what are known as the I'welve Articles were drawn 
up. We read in a letter from Patna (25th June 1687) : "They 
agreed upon the following articles, but left them unto the 
Navob’s approbation, and Agent Charnoclc insisted to have 
them confirmed by the King, vizt., that they should, have a 
sufficient quantity of.ground to build a Fort upon, and there 
to have a mint, that the Navob should rebuild Maulda Factory, , 
restore the 45000 Rupees he took about the Cassambazar 
trouble and recover all the debts contracted by the right 
worshpll. Agent when Chief there ^ and that henceforward 
the Government should not determine any controversies 
between the Natives and the English But that they should 
be left at our discretion and that futurely wee should be 
custome free."* These Articles were sent to Shaista Khan 
for confirmation but he returned them unsigned, threatened 
the English and issued orders to his subordinates to drive them 

1. 1 cannot find out anything about him unless he was the Richard Watts 
who with Francis Ellis, Roger Braddyll and others formed the Government of Fort 
St. George in 1699. 

2. Called Bohur Mull in the old diaries. He was a mansabdar at the Nawab's 
court and as such probably held a high office. 

3. Called variously Burcoordar, Burcoozdar, and Barcvardar. He was Fauzdar 
of Hughly. 

- 4. Called Meer Phancar and also Mier Facca, and described elsewhere as 
the Chief Captain of the Nawab’s Intended army* 

5. See Hedge’s Diary Vol. 11 . 
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Out of Bengal. Char nock’s reply was to bombard the forts 
at Thana (Garden Reach), seize the island of Hijii and destroy 
Balasore. Hijii was his head quarters for a long time and one of 
the generals fighting against him there was Abdul Samad of whom 
we read in the first instalment of these diaries. The English 
having again obtained the moral advantage moved up to 
Ullubaria, and in July received a Parwana from Shaista Khan 
allowing them to continue theic trade at Hughly and secure 
themselves at Ullubaria. Cliarnock then decided to pause 
and await developments, sending Messers Eyre* and Braddyll,' 
two of his Council, to Dacca to press the English demands. 
News of all this reached England in due course and the 
Directors decided on more rigorous measures. They sent out 
Capt. William Heath’ w'ith more forces to supersede Charnock 
and gave him instructions to seize Chittagong, taking all the 
Company’s officers and property to that place. Arriving in 
Calcutta about 25th September 1688 he took charge at once 
and ordered the English there to get ready to embark. Before 
starting he wrote a letter to the Nawab, which reached Dacca 
on 29th October. All he says about that letter himself is ; 

“ I would certainly depart from Calcutta and carry with me 
all belonging to the English nation except within that time 
( we ) should find better hopes of accomodation from the 
Nabob to which purpose according to orders 1 wrot said 
Nabob but never received answer.”' But the letter appears 
to have contained demands for permission to fortify and also 
some definite promise, probably of help against Arrakan, It 


I. See notes to diary below. 

3. He commanded the Defence in which Hedges came to India. 
3. See Hedge’s diary, V<d. 11. 
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is to be noted that by this time Bahadur Khan' had replaced 
Shaista Khan as Nawab. The letter annoyed him because 
of the demand as to a fortification” and he took the reprisals 
against Eyre and Braddyl which are described in the diary 
following. 

On the 8 th November Heath left Calcutta for Balasore, 
which he stormed before leaving. There a letter was received 
from the Nawab to the effect “ that if we would transport 
looo h(jrse and 2000 foot into Arrackan (then we should have 
what we desired in Bengali) and serve him for 12 months 
gratis, as Mr. Braddyll and Mr. Eyres, the two Ambassadores, 
had promised to assist them in taking Arrackan and that if 
he* confirmed the agreement he would send Bohur Mull to 
treat further with us. To which Agent Charnock desires to 
comply withall, although I told him I would not nor could 
doe it, yett consented that he might he plciised answer the 
letter that we were ready to doe it but the season of the year 
passing away we could not wait there, but would sail towards 
Chittagong where we should expect Bohur Mull, and might 
be a convenient place to transport the horse and foot immedi- 
ately to Arrackan.”^ Another letter was also received from 
Messers Eyre and Bradyll saying that “ the Nabob would 
not grant their requests till that the Agent did confirme what 
Capt Heath by his letter to the Nabob had promised."* 
Further a parwanna came from the Nawab which was sent 
ashore to the Governor by the hand of Mr. Ravenhill. Heath, 


1. See below. 

2. This was the impression of £3nre and Braddyl, see diary below. 

3. This means Charnock, to whom the letter was evidently addressed. 

4. These are Heath's own words. 

$. Heath's letter is not forthcoming and the whole matter is somewhat 
confused. 
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however, without waiting, as Charnock wished, to see the 
result of the Parwanna or to enter into any negotiations preci- 
pitately quitted Balasore leaving Mr. Ravenliill behind. They 
all set sail for Chittagong whence Heath himself says he 
intended sending a message to the King of Arrakan to ask 
his co-operation against the Nawab. He actually, however, 
on arriving outside Chittagong on 17th January (1689) 
sent a message ashore to say they were ready to help 
the Nawab against the Arrakanese and had come to 
receive the 1000 horse and 2000 foot he had promise*! to 
transport. He was told the Nawab’s son and possibly Bara- 
mal were expected shortly and was requested to await their 
arrival : but for some reason he was not satisfied with his 
reception and left Chittagong on 29th January sailing for 
Arrakan. After a short stay there, during which he treated 
first with the King and then with a rebel prince, and again 
without waiting for negotiations to proceed he weighed an- 
chor on 17th February and sailed to Fort St. George. 

It is interesting to read what Charnock and his council 
wrote in the following month : *'We have reason to believe 
that the Nabob Bahawder Cawn was reall, notwithstanding 
what may be alleged to the contrary and as well wishers to 
the Rt Honble Compy’s prosperity we cant but be extream 
sorry that Capt Heath should have thus slighted and re- 
jected such good opportunityes and fair offers' for the settling 
of the Rt. Honble Company’s affairs in Bengali and in like- 
lihood confirme and conclude an Honble and firme peace and 
we should have so obliged the Emperor by the addition of 


I. This refers to the offer of the rebel prince who promised to help the English 
with the Nawab, if they would join the latter’s forces against the king of Atrakau. 
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that kingdome' tu his Territories that not only the confirmatioii 
of our Twelve Articles formerly agreed on, the grant of a 
fortifyed place where we might settle our own Government, 
together with a discharge for all past damages which the 
Nabob Behauder Cawne promised under his hand and seal, 
would have been recorded to posterity,* but now on the contrary 
tis tu be feared that the Nabob Behaudeff Cawne will be 
highly inraged at our perfidious dealings and will improve 
the same by sending these perwannas with our letters and 
replyes thereto to the Emperor which will conhrme all the 
lies and stories that Shaista Cawne wrote against us and 
undoubtedly will extremely incence the Emperor against us ” (f) 
Charnock and his party remained at Fort St. George for more 
than a year. In the meantime Ibrahim Khan had become 
Nawab at Dacca, and he wrote inviting them to return to 
Bengal, which they did, but not uutil the Emperor had issued 
an order^ (23rd April 1690) to the Nawab not to interfere 
with them and to let them trade freely as before. Next year 
a Hashbul Hukum* came from the Emperor fixing the former 
Pesh Kash* of Rs 3000/- annually in lieu of all customes. and 
this was communicated by the Nawab to all his subordinates 
in Bengal. 

During the period dealt with in this second instalment of 
the diaries there were two Nawabs at Dacca. Tiie first was 
Nawab Khan Jahan Bahadur Zafarjang Kokaltash, generally 

1. Amkan. 

3. This is much the same as Eyre and Bradyll say in the diary. 

3 . See Hedge’s Vol. II. 

4. See Stewart. 

$. This is defined in Wilson’s Glossary thus : ‘According to command. The 
initial words and thence the title of a document issued agreeably to Royal auUu^ty, 
by the Vasir or other high officer of Government.'’ 

. 6. Present 
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called Bahadur Khan, but in the letter of 38th February 1689- 
90 below he is called C^wn Jehoan Behauder. He is not 
qientioned in the Riaz us Salatin and Stewart dismisses him 
with a passing reference. The Maasir ul Umara makes five 
words suffice to describe his Viceroyalty in Bengal. The only 
identification of him hitherto published, I believe, is by Wilson 
in his “Old Fort William." His name was Mir Milki 
Kassim (the others being titles) and his father’s name was Mir 
Abul Ma’ali Khwafi. He served the Emperor in many 
capacities and was Governor of several provinces. He arrived 
in Bengal in June 1688 and left about June in the following 
year. He died in 1697 at the age of 84, so that he was 75 
years of age when in Dacca, and this agrees with the 
description, “that wicked old man." The other Nawab was 
Ibrahim Khan, son of Ali Mardan Khan. He was transferred 
from Patna to Bengal, where he remained till relieved by 
Prince Azimushan in 1696 or 1697. He had previously been 
Governor of Kashmir. He died in 17 10 at the age of 80. 


The local officers mentioned 

King’s Diwan 
King’s Buxi 
Nawab’s Diwan 

Amin 

Nazir 

Fauzdar of Jatrapur 


at this period were : — 

Kifayat Khan 
Muhammad Sharif 
Khwajah Labib and Malik 

Hadi 

Muhammad Taqi 
An eunoch (name not given) 
Muhammad Sadaq. 

J. T. R. 
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DECCA. 

Dyary commenoed August 1690 ( and ye Generali Aoctt from 
ye confiscation of this factory by Bahander Cawn‘, Nabob of Oeooa, 
Novr. 1688) to April the 30th 1691. 

We had thought after our severe confinement of conti- 
nuing a diary or an account of all durbar passages etc. relating 
to ye Rt. Honble Compy ; as usual, but understanding of a 
Warr carried on by his Excellency ye Genii &c. at Bombay* 
against the Mogull, also considering of the King’s or MogulPs 
orders which arrived here in September 1689. for ye demolish- 
ing the Rt. Honble Compy’s faclorys and imprisoning all 
English,* it was approved no wayes safe nor convenient to 
proceed in that method for feare of a second confinement and 
seizure of our papers, but to continue our correspondence to 
ye Fort ’ by letters (until the arrival \ of the Rt. Worsh pH. 
Agent and Councill) the which being very considerable and 


I. See Introduction. 

а. Wilson in his Early Annals tells us that in 1689 the Gompany “ commenced 
a vigorous campaign upon Yrntlt sides ot live Indian peninsula. Orders were sent to 
the Governor of Bombay to withdraw from Surat and the other parts on the west 
coast and to direct his cruisers to seize every Moghul ship and vessel that could be 
met with.” In a letter dated loth October 1689 from Madras, (quoted in Wheeler's 
Early Records) we find the remark ** but the war still continuing at Bombay.” It 
was this war waged against the Moghul shipping that made the Emperor Aurangzebe 
anxious to conciliate the English. 

3. This order was probably the consequence of Capt Heath's extraordinary 
expedition ; but 1 can find no other reference to it. Nawab Ibrahim^han who was 
Nawab at Dacca at the time apparently paid no attention to it. 

4. It is evident that there were more English residents imprisoned than Eiftt 
and Bradyll : but who they were is not clear — probably subordinates and servants. 

5. Fort St. George, where Chamock spent more than a year at this time. 

б. t. e, until the return of Job Chamock from Fort St. George. 
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of great moment its convenient they be entered here, and the 
diary to commence the t3th August as will appear at the end 
of the said letters which follow : 

Dacca. July 9th 1689. 

To the At. Honble Elihu Yale, Presdt. for affaires of the Bt. 
Honble English East India Compy. on the coast of Choromandell, 
West Coast etc., and Governour of Fort St. George &c., Councill, 

It having pleased God of his infinite goodness. and mercy 
to redeeme us out of our odious and inhuman imprisonment 
we presume it m;'.y not be of too mueh impertinence, now out 
of course, if we first give your honor, etc. a particular relation 
of the Govt.’s proceedings against us since th<- departure' of 
(and some time before) the Agent’ and Councill from Bengali 
in the conclusion of which what relating to th<* Rl. Monble 
Compy ’s affaires and that which is of tiu* greatest importance 
we shall represent to your hour See. 

On the arrival of Capt. Wm. Heath’s’ letter to the Nabob 
( which was the 29th 8ber’ last ) wherein the Fortiffication etc. 
was requested, the Nabob the 3rd of qber^ ordered .several 
gun-men to surround our Factory to be as spies upon us and 
to follow us wherever we went which continued untill the i6th 
or 17th Do. notwithstanding a\\ mcanes vised and sevcrall 
presents now and then of sword blades, wa.'c figures etc. to the 
Nabob : the 17th at night arrived from Mollick borovardaiC 


1. Job Charnock twice left the Hunhly. fhe occasion refened to is the 
second departure itith Capt. Meath ( See Introdiiciion 

2. Job Charnock. 

^ See introduction. 

4. October. 

* 5. November. 

6. B.arkhwardar : the tinal » in the text must be a mistake for r. and the 
second o probably meant for a / thus making the word Horr vardar 
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the news of the Agents &‘s. departure from Calcutta' which 
so displeased the Nabob that he immediately ordered the 
Cotwalb and about 200 gun men to enter our house and to 
confine’ us close to one of our roomes shutting up all the 
windowes of every roome in the house, and all the time this 
lasted which was till the 22nd of January wc were not suffered 
to fetch or carry anything to or from our Chambers without 
3 or 4 of our guard along with us : Our very cloths which 
were carried to ye washers were searched soe that the Nabob’s 
intentions were apparently knowne that if any disturbance 
should happen between the English and the Government then 
to secure all, which accordingly was put in execution the 20th 
January upon the news of the fleet’s arrival at Chatgaam’ the 
Nabob sending his Ameen*, Mamood Tuckey, to our house 
who acquainted us that the Nabob had impoured® him to seize 
our house, in order hereunto he clapt most of the Rt. Honble 
Compy’s concerns in one roome not sparing our apparell and 
opening all the rest had a whole view of what we had in the 
house when immediately he caused all ye roomes to be sealed 


T On 8th November 1688. 

2. Chief Officer of Police. 

j. In ii letter to Job Charnock written at this time, Messers Ejfre and Bradyll 
said: *\Ve are not permitted to lie in our Chambers for fear we should make our 
escape by undermining, somebody having told the Nawaub that the English that 
were imprisoned in the time of Shaista Cawn escaped in tkat way'* no further details 
uf this incident are a|i|^lable. 

4. The fleet arrived^ outside Chittagong on 17th January. It is not clear why 
this should have caused the Nawab to treat the English more han^hly, for nothing 
but Heath’s arrival at Chittagong could by this time be known to the Nawab. It 
may be that a false report came to the effect that the English WjCre bomb^ing 
Chittagong (see next page)L 

5. The Amin is mentioned along with the Kotwal in the first instalm^t of^he 
diary. He may have been the Collector of Revenue. 

6. ^Empowered. 
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and left us : about lO of the clock at night returning againc 
he signified to us ‘ twas the Nabob’s pleasure he should fetch 
away the broad cloth and silver and whatever was of value 
(and that in the morning the King’s officers* would come and 
take an account of the rest) which he accordingly did by oxen 
and dooleys, having taken away most part of ye broad cloth 
the whole quantity of silver,* which were 7 ingotts, the plate 
* * * * and a great part of (f) men’s goods, which 

work he finished about 3 of the clock in ye morning. 

A few days after the King’s officers came and took an 
account of what the Nabob had left which with particular 
men’s goods amounted to, according to estimation, neare 
Rs. 2000. They likewise seized all our papers notwithstanding 
our earnest request to them to remitt them to us : Mahmood 
Tuckey told us that our fleete at Chatgaam had discharged 
severall canon^ but would not tell what mi.schief proceeded 
thereon, and that therefore the house and goods were ordered 
to be seized and that the Nabob intended to send us to 
Lai Baugh%'prison (ordering us our wearing apparell, kitchen 
utensills, palkees and rups 200’ for expense.s) which in a few 
days after was accordingly performed, where we remained as 
in our factory until! the iith of March when our troubles 

1. Later we find that it was 187/-. 

2. Those under the Diwan, who were independent of the Nawab. 

3. Silver kept for being coined. 

4. See Introduction. 

None of the authorities mention the fact of any guns being fired in Chittagong : 
Even Heath himself writes ** the reason why we did not assault the place is given 
under our hands in another paper.” The statement may have been false and made 
to justify their action or more probably such a rumour actually reached Dacca .and 
the Nawab believed it. 

5. Lai Bagh was built in 1678 by Prince Mahd. A^arn, but never actually 
finished. It was intended for a Palace but never used as such. 
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began to grow greater and greater upon 'us, for at the same 
time arrived Mr. Henry Hanley* and Mr. James Ravenhill* 
with 14 persons more (whose names we .shall hereafter mention) 
in company, all in a most miserable and tattered condition, 
laden with fetters of about 8 ft, who were carried before the 
Nabob the 20th of March and committed to the charge of 
one of his Eunochs with orders we* suppose how to manage 
us as appeared afterwards, for till that time we were free from 
bonds and used with much civility, but no sooner were they 
committed but we were ordered to participate of their affliction 
and were carried to the same prison^ and laden not only with 
fetters of the same weight but chained every night, us two 
together (taking turne for bearing the locke)^ and Mr. Hanley 
Mr. Ravenhill the rest were exempted as being poore seamen* 
and not wherewithal! to purchase their liberty, for this 
severity was only to screw what more money they could out 


1. Evidently a copyist’s error for Stanley. We find a Mr. Henry Stanley was 
chief at Dalasore both when Heath arrived there and also at a later period. He 
was evidently not taken on board before Heath bombarded Dalasore. The mention 
of his name before Ravenhiirs tends to show that he was senior to Ravenhill and 
strengthens the identification with Stanley. 

2. He WAS a Company’s fiictor who accompanied Heath and Charnock. . At 
Balasore he was sent ashore with a letter to the Governor and was left behind. This 
accounts for his having been captured with Stanley. 

He was dismissed afterwards and w*ent to Madras. Uiter he became a member 
of the United Council and in this lived to be one of the oldest of the Company’s 
servants. He died on 2 ibt January 17 1? after 35 years residence in India. 

3. This is the common gaol referred to later. We may assume that the Lai 
Bagh was a kind of State prison. 

4. Perhaps meant for looke**!ook out or watch. 

5. It does not appear that the Nawab ever disco\*ered that they were not poor 
seamen. From this letter we may assume that they were not arrested in Balasore 
otherwise their identity would have been disclosed : they must have escaped and 
ioined a party of sailors elsewhere. 
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of us ; but beiu}^ sensible of what dangerous consequence 
the consenting to the Nabob’s avaritious humour would prove 
to us we did with a gre^t deal of patience lay aside all thoughts 
tending that way. 

About the middle of April there was a strong report in 
ye citty ( tho’ the Nabob endeavoured to hush it up by 
imprisoning those who were caught in declaring it) that the 
King had sent for him. he being in trouble with his sons, and 
that Ebrahim Cawn, Nabob of Patna, was to succeed him in 
the Subaship of Dhacca, who the 23rd April or thereabouts 
sent for Mr. King in Patna to him and asked him the reason 
of ye English leaving the country, who gave him as good an 
account as he was able and referred him to us upon his arrivall 
here. Coppyes of Mr. King’s lettCi- we have thought 
convenient to send herewith. He gave him a great deal of 
encouragement' (for all this while there was noe attempt made 
upon his person*) and his perwanna immediately thereupon, 
bidding him send it away to us to forward to Yr. honr. &c. 


f. Nawab Ibrafiim Khan, throughout the diary, gets the credit of recalling the 
English but the Emperor Aurungzeb himself was probably responsible to a great extent. 

2. He was imprisoned by the Nawab at Patna before October 1690, lor in that 
month he wrote to Job Charnock saying “ If I have not the money to give the 
Cutwall and the Keepers of the Prison and the Guards that guard me they abuse 
mee most grossly. • • • • For the lord Jesus Christas sake let me not perish in this 
hellish prison.*' In October 1693 Sir John Goldsborough wrote ; “ The Nabob of 
Pattana still holds Charles King in prison and insists upon 1500 rups. for his freedom. 
This King was a Sergeant run from his colours in the wars here and went to Pattana 
where the Nabob held Mr. Braddyl. Uppon King's l^ing there, Uraddyl got him 
to personate Chief in his room to the Nabob and soc gott away himselfe. Upon 
this the Nabob imprisoned King.” Our diary shows that King was in Patna in a 
position pf some responsibility before that time. He was released in 1694 on a 
subscription amounting to 800/- being raised and paid to the Diwan of Patna. In 
1704 we find him keeping a public house in Calcutta. (Kedget’s Vol. II and Wilson’s 
Early annals Vol. III). 
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and also bid him write to us to bear all with patience, that 
upon his arrival he would assist us what lay in his power, 
whom we have since found as pfood, as his word, and much 
beyond. what we could expect, for before he arrived ye citty 
he ordered hi.s Duan* (who is not inferiour to himselfe for a 
just upright man) to send for us all to his house and cutt off 
our irons which immediately was done the 29th June past 
and provision sent us from his owne table promising us that 
when the Nabob came to the citty (which was the prox July) 
he would present us before him and dismiss us. 

The 2nd currtt. Mr. Hanley, Mr. Ravenhill and ourselves 
(as for the rest of the company they were permitted togoe to 
the ffactory ye next day after their irons were cutt) were sent 
for to the Nabob Ebrahim Cawn, who with a great deale of 
affection and a smiling countenance expressed himself in 
these words ; that he was given to * understand that the 
English under the late Subaes’ Government had received 
very considerable losses by the interruption of trade occasioned 
through their avaritious humours, besides the many abuses and 
affronts ; I would have you therefore write to them to acquaint 
them of my arrival here and that my desire and intention is 
to see them well settled and their trade with the Kings’ 
country Nourish as- formerly, the incomes of -which having been 
much diminished by the ill management of the aforesaid 
Subaes and your loss of trade together ; that my chief end 
herein is out of a pure respect to the Kings’ country and 
yourselves and not any thing of self interest whatsoever, and 
for your better encouragement I will give my perwannas and 
seerepawes ; and ordered one of his servants to goe along 

I. 1 think the ling’s di wan is meant. Later on, it is stated they were made 
over to the “ Kings Duan.' 
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with us to his writer and sett while the perwanna was ready. 
In the evening we were sent for to him againe where we 
received each of us a shall' and the perwanna’ ready sealed 
and a second encouragement only thus much different from 
what was said in the morning, that he would have us by all 
meanes write for our people and that if they would come 
downe and make knowne their’ grievance he would redress 
them and give them all imaginable satisfaction that can be 
expected or that they should require, and that if we desired 
a dustuck^ to goe ourselves we might have it and so dismis.st 
us to our Ffactory. 

We question not but long ere this Yr. honr. &c. have 
had advice of the pacquett of letters you sent to the Agent 
and Council! in 8ber^ last being interrupted at Balasore and 
sent to the late Nabob, the contents of which he soon under- 
stood by meanes of the Xtian’ inhabitants here and was not 
a little displeased and incensed against us thereupon and 
ordered an extraordinary force away to Chatgaum* supposing 
that the fifleete were designed thither which in a few days 
after accordingly arrived from whence they sent away letters^ 


1 . Shawl. 

2. This is not the document reproduced by Stewart ; it was probably only a 
preliminary permission to return to Bengal. 

3. Pass, permit or license. 

4. October. 

5. Christian. 

6. Stewart does not mention this. 

7. Job Charnock and Council wrote “And on the 21st (1. e, of January 1689) 
Capt Heath called a consultation whereat it was debated whether it would be 
convenient to take Chittagong, and all things considered it was concluded in the 
negative : after which it was urged that it was for divers reasons highly requisite to 
write to the Nabob and advise him of our arrivall there with our fleet, purely to 
serve him, and speedily to desire his 6nail answer thereabout*' (Heath objected but) 
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both to tlie Nabob and us advising of their arrivall and of 
their readiness to .assist him against the Arrakanners according 
to contract but because they were not entertained with that 
freedom as they expected they weighed anchor within 6 or 7 
dayes after their arriv.all and before the Nabob's answer could 
arrive which otherwayes if they had stayed but 3 or 4 dayes 
longer Boramull' would have arrived with orders to treat with 
them and in all probability wovild have concluded the business 
soe that they might have returned to Calcutta againe : ‘ tis 
most certaine if they had stayed for an answer our ffactory 
here had not been seized. 

Sirs, if it may not be presumption in us to offer our 
opinions, we conceive this to be the only time for settling the 
Rt. Honble Compy’s affaires, having the opportunity now of 
making use of a just and honest Suha and ‘ tis the opinion of 
many persons that the King hath ordered* him to inquire into 
the truth of the English business and to inform himselfe 
where the wrong lies and to give them encouragement, soe 
that if we lett slip this opportunity when we have soe good a 
Suba and one that hath promised to grant you whatever you 
desire, ‘ tis to be feared we shall never meete with the like 
againe, and if Yr. honr &c. shall think it convenient 
to call us away or continue us here upon the arrival of this, 
please to intimate your pleasure herein and we shall accord- 
ingly proceed in the governing of ourselves. 

We had secured neare rups. 4000 of the Rt. Honble 
Compys’ estate some time before our troubles came upon us 

“however consented that a letter might be wrote to give notice of our arrivall which 
was accordingly done” ( Hedges’ Diary Vol 11 ). 

1. See Introduction. Could this be the same as Khwajah Bhar Mall who 
accompanied Mir Jumla to Assam and acted as his envey to the Assamese (See 
1 . A. S. B. 1872). 

2. There is no other record of this though it is probably correct. 
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and if our Vacqueel Gunj^aram' had not been a treacherous 
fellow and discovered our house’ to the Government we mi^ht 
have secured most of the Rt. Honble Compy’s estate, the 
safety of our persons lying at that time at the pleasure of his 
tongue : he hath all along brought us into greate inconverfi- 
ences and hath become the sole instrument of all our affliction 
aijd misery : the last disgrace we suffered through his meartes 
was the carrying of us to the common Jaile’ amongst theeves 
and murderers, wherein he might have avoided it is plaine for 
the spending of rups too which we were forced to give after 
one whole night and day’s lodging there : to have dismissed 
him the service we were afraide while we were in ye tyrannicall 
Suba’s hands, but we were no sooner delivered over to yd'« 
"Kihgs’ duan and sensible of our release but we dismisst him 
and sent for our former Vacqueel Lolmund who readily 
accepted of our service at the former wages, rups 52 per mo., 
soe that our expenses with frugal management after the 
seerpaw and redemtion fees< are satisfied will by computation 
amount to rups 200 or 250 per month, for we have stinted 
ourselves to a very small retinue and all other charges propor- 
tionable intending to live as privat as possible until Yr. honr's 
&c.’s further orders : within a few days we shall endeavour to 
get out a dustick or pass from the Nabob for Mr. Henry 


1. Ganga Ram is a common nsPItc : but it is not impos-sible that this man 
gave his name to Gangaram Bazar in Dacca Town. 

2. This would seem to mean that they had secretly moved from the factory 
to some other building in view of expected trouble. 

3. This was, I believe, to the East of the Fort, which stood where the Jail and 
the Lunatic Asylum now are. 

4. A present was evidently expected on release, as well as some sort of fee> 
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Hanley’s and Company’s voyage to Balasore,' we thought it 
convenient ( ? not ) to be overhasty thereinr fearing that the 
Nabob might take it ill that after soe much favour showne us 
we should be in such greate haste to be gone. 

We very earnestly often urged the lings' duan* to give 
his letter of invitation and encouragement to your honr &c. 
but he .still replied that it signified little and was of noe 
value, that the Suba’s writing was sufficient, but that upon 
your arrival in the Bay he would give you what perwannas 
you should desire and bid us write to Yr. honr &c. to rest 
assured of his favour. 

i . We have herewith sent you both the Nabob’s perwannas 
and their translates copies of which we keep by us chaup’d 
by the Cuzze* of this citty which is the needfull at present, 
crave leave to subscribe, 

Honble Sirs, Your very humble and Obdt. servants 

Charles Eyre* 
Roger Braddyll* 


1. This helps lo identify Hanley with Stanley. 

2. He may have been afraid of mixing himself up in this matter. It is not clear 
if Kifayat Khan was King’s Diwan so early as this : he probably was. 

3. .Sealed or stamped. Cf. Chaupa Mahal in the first instalment of these 
diaries. 

4. Qazi, who at that time exercised ju^ial functions. 

5. Eyre and Braddyll were sent to Dacca on a special mission by Chamock 
( see Introduction ). Mr. Watts, the permanent Agent at Dacca, had left and was 
probably taken to Chittagong and Madras by Heath : for this reason there is no 
mention of any one but Eyre and Braddyll. For Eyre see note in the first instalment 
of the diaries. For Braddyll see note under Charles King above. He afterwards 
went to Madras and became a Member of Council there. Cf. Note 2 on th^ first 
page of the Introduction. 
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To the same 


Dacca, 6th August, jpSg. 


Sirs, our greatest happinesse (for which we have rendered 
God our most humble and hearty thanks) was ye removal of 
that wicked old man' whose continuance with his severity 
towards us, until the arrival of his honr’s arrasdast* would 
hhve layne most of our compy in ye grave, he was a person 
of so covetous a humour and of such base principles that we 
have reason to feare if the Arruzdast^ had reached his hands 
in his prosperity * 'twould but the more have strengthened his 
greedy apetite as being made sensible thereby of your tender 
care and affection for us and consequently would have caused 
him' to have inflicted greater punishment upon us. 

The Nabob’s duan, Coja Labeeb,* who 'commended us 
that we kindly objected against him and bid us pitch upon 
the person that we were willing to have in the government of 
Hugly which we did accordingly and named to him Meir Ally 
Eckbar,® the former Fouzdar, as being a person all along 
approved by the Agent and Council for his moderate and 
mild Government. 

Rumours were spread of Shasteh Cawn’s returning after 
the raines but since contradicted and that he is ordered Suba 


t. See Introduction. 

2. Petition or memorial. 

3. It probably means that by this time the Nawab Bahadur Khan had received 
his orders to leave Dacca. 

4. I can not trace him. 

5. Ali Akbar. He was appointed Governor of Hughly (See Stewart^ We 
also find him described under the name of ** Mahmoud Eckbar, officer of the said 
Port" (Hughly) in the Hasbul hukum of,, 10th Feby 1691 addressed to the King’s 
D iwan at Dacca (see Stewart) . 
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of Multan and Hbrahim Cawn confirmed by letter from the 
King in ye Government here and that which is the greatest 
confirmation is the King’s granting him Jaggeers and revenues 
here in Bengal. God grant he may continue for the sake 
of ‘the Rt Honble Compy whose trade under his Government 
may be extremely augmented ; we call not else to mind save 
to subscribe (etc). 

Charle.s Eyres. 
Roger Hraddv. 


( Dated ? ) ' 

Sirs»,since you hav« hot thought it convenient to send 
down shifiping and that fortune has frowned upon us in that 
we have not received an answer from your honors etc. to 
our severalls sent you, our security which depended much 
thereon hath now obliged us to provide for our departure 
hence, ye which we have followed closely for neare a month 
by endeavouring to procure the Nabob’s leave and dustick, 
wi^out which we run a greater ri.sk by goeing than 
Slaying, for ^f we should 'faile in our • attempt and be 
taken we doe as good as acknowledge ourselves criminalls and 
consequently shall suffer severely, wherefore in 3 or 4 dayes 
if a dustick is not procurable ’tis approved and agreed 0|ff by 


This letter was written after a rumour reached Dacca that the King*s 
order had come to expel the English and destroy their factories, confirfiicd by a 
letter from 'Mr King at Patna who had just been put in prison and beaten. This 
is the^brder of Sept* 1689 referred to tabove. . . , 
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US all ‘ as most save ^ and credible to leave the fifactory, divide 
and leave ’ obscurely in the citty or places adjacent * till an 
opportunity offers for our departure, our Vacqueel still 
flatters us with the probability of procuring a dustick but ye 
times are dangerous and will not admit of any longer delay, 
we must each of us shift for ourselves. 


To Elihu Yale etc. etc. 

Dhacca 28th Febuary* 1689-90. 


Sirs, 

The 20th past month by French convcighance we received 
your honors etc. letter of the 171!) 9 ber ^ with duplicate of the 
former anexed and his honors’ letter for the Nabob which we 
should have delivered according to your method prescribed 
upon its arrival had not His Excellency been enipl(^ed*in the 
pleasures of hawking and hunting in the which he takes 
greate delight and is so often addicted to. 

If any complaint had been made, the force of his former 
order given him in Cawn Jehoan Behauder’s * lime would have 


1. There were evidently more persons than Eyre and Braddvl : oerhaos 
Stanley and Ravenhill were still there. 

2. Safe. 

3. Live. 

4. Evidently they had friends. 

November, 

6 . See iatradiicticm to this instalment of theidiaries. 
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bore him out, it probably not being repeated by our new Suba 
here, he not expecting any shipping would arrive in that port 
(JEalasore) so suddenly. 

{The letter goes on to say that in an interview with Chas. 
Eyre the Natuab was very courteous but refused to allow trade 
( as the kin^ had forbidden it ) until the King's ot der should 
come, which he said ' he had asked for). 

We presume a person of those good qualities which he is 
endued with^cannot incur the king’s displeasure so as to 
Yiazzard the loss of his employment (whereas his predecessors 
took all ye methods tending thereto) but on the contrary he 
hath the commendations of all people for a person just 
and moderate in., his government and concerns himself not 
in the least In ye King’s business ‘ any further than his 
employment obliges him* to, but what belongs to the Duan, 
the King’s chief minister under him, ^ is solely left to his 
management which hath endeered him wholy to the Nabob’s 
will and pleasure, whereas hfs predecessors were of a more 
proud insolent spiritt and always opposing him in the 
King^ business to the greate prejudice of his revenues, ♦ 
the wliich with many other outrages committed by them gave 
him just occasion to informe against them to the King which 
% occasioned his just displeasure against them. 

We have been truly informed that, upon the arrival! of 


1 . Itjprould seem to be true that be did all he could for the English. 

2. This means that he did not meddle with things that were under the jurisdic- 
tion the King’s Diwan. 

By the Moghul constitution the King’s diwan was independent of the 
Nawab, althomy^ it may often have appeared that he was under him. 

4» The Dniran was responsible for the collection of the revenues* 
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.ye King’s late order ' for the persecution of the English, 
Mr. Wm. Davenant,* one of the late imprisoned gentlemen, 
and some others exhibited a petition to the Dutch Directore 
for protection from the violence of the Moores which it seemes 
was accepted ofif after some debate, but presume not out of 
any respect to their persons nor ye protestant religion (which 
we suppose they will pretend and devour a world of paper 
and ink about) but because they know they should run the 
hazzard of no inconvenience thereby and that the Nabob was 
generously inclined to dispense ’ with the order otherwise they 
would not have been so liberall of thek • charity for 'tis 
apparent since the commencing of our late differences with the 
Moores they have not been backward in using all* methods^ 
tending to the ruin and destruction of the Rt Honble Compy’s 
interest, credit and reputation in these parts. 


Dacca loth July i6go. 

It seemes the Nabob formerly to corroborate tiis ad- 
dresses to the King on behalf of the Rt. Honble Comp, 
that they might not be fruitless in acquiring the King's favour 
and good opinion sent up the writing’ we gave to Behauder 


1. This is the order of September 1689 referred to above. 

2. Not mentioned elsewher* He may have been a Seaman, except that he 
is described as one of the gentlemen. There was a Nicholas Davenant, 4th of 

■ Council at Murshidabad in 1683, who may have been a relative. ^ 

3. Ibrahim Khan probably disobeyed the order as we do not etad of another 
seizure following it. 

4. See Stewart “The Dutch and French took advantage of the dispute , 
particularly the former." 

5. This is evidently the promise which Capt. Heath refened to (see Intro- 
duction) as having been given by Eyre and Braddyll. ^ 
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Cawn (by order of the Aj{ent and Council) to assist them 
with our shipping against Arrackan, provided our demand as 
to a fortifficatiou etc. and the 1 2 articles' might be complied 
with as your honrs. &c. may perceave by the Hoosbool 
Hookum some mention made thereof : but that’s no rule we 
are f»bliged to walk by now, the case being quite different and 
that agreement voyde, it not being put in execution neither 
do we believe 'twill ever be required of us. 


’ ^ Diary. 

August, i6go. 

Visited Mantood Sheriff* the Kinffs Buxy, 

.24th Sept , — Being scverall times put in mind within this 
month by Mell. Haddee,’ Nabob’s duan, to write to the Rt. 
Worshpll. Agent etc. to know what shipping they would 
spare, the King in the expedition against Arrackan and now 
lateljr receiving orders from the^ Agency hereabouts 1 answered 
him accordingly, that when we contracted with Bahauder Cawn 
we had a sufficient number of ships but now we had not any 
notwithstanding we were always willing to serve the King 
and ye Nabob on all occasions when in a capacity to do it. 

It was most certainly a great omission in Capt. Heath in 
not prosecqting the design of Arrackan agreed on in Behauder 
Cawn’s time, in all probability ’twould have been a meanes 

1. See Introduction. 

t:' He may be the Mir Muhammad Sharif who was Govemoi: or Faujdar pf 
Hughly in 1663. and Daroga of Sangramgarb in {665. 

%, MaUk mdi. 
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to have settled the Rt. Honble Compy’s “'afifaires without any 
further trouble. 

October tst — A rumour was spread in the Citty of Shasteh 
Cawn’s returning hither Suba of this place and that he had 
proferred the King 3 crores of rupees, which is upwards of 
3 millions of pounds sterling, to effect it. 

October 6th — (Mr. Gregory ivas the French Chief' at 
Dacca. Kef ait Catvn ( Kifayat Khan’) the Kings Diwan had 
his ntansab increased^ from goo to 1000.) 

Considering the great want of repaire this factory hath 
been in for these five yeares past, which three dayes since 
had like to have been wholly swallowed up with a violent 
storm and raine which carryed away whole trees by ye rootes 
and blew down several houses in the Citty as well brick as 
thatch with ye loss of a great number of boates, i.S yeares 
time not being able to call to mind ye like, and that the 
delawne,^ the chiefest room in the housef was ready to fall, 
several of the timbers being started and broke, in soe much 
that living therein or doeing any business is very dangerous, 

I thought fit to give notice hereof to the Rt. Worshpll Agent 
and Councill that a speedy remedy might be applied as well 
for that as the security of the whole mansion and because the 
charge will very much exceede that of the usual repairation. 


1. It is not known when the French came tt) O.irjca. It must have been between 
l666 and 1O90. Their factory was on the site now tn copied by the Alisanmaiizil. 

2. This man was Mir Ahmed son of Mir Baghdadi, and his title was Kifayat 
Khan^ He was removed from Ben^^il in 1697 and soon after became Diwan of 
the Khalisa. He died in 1698*99, when abtiut to start for Dacca aj^ain on being 
appointed Naib Nazim by Prince Azimushan. Azinuishan apparently did not reside 
in Dacca till 1702. (See Wilson^s Old Fort William, Vol. I p. 50). 

3. This means he became commander of 1000 instead of 900 onljj. 

4. -Dalan^Hall. 
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1 doe. not think fit to proccde herein till I know their pleasure. 

October 20 th — Understanding that Aga Hossain’ was 
ordered Governor of Ballasore and had taken his leave of 
the Citty and gone as far as Putterguttah,* I immediately gott 
a swifte boate ready to visit him. when I arrived some small 
time before his departure desiring after a few complements 
that he would please to favour and assist our people in their 
business, which he promised he would. 

^rd November — Perusing said account and finding it not 
to amount to of ye value the Nabobs at their first coming 
used to be prestmted with and considering the many favours 
and kindnesses this present Nabob Ebrahim Caun hath lately 
conferred on the Rt. Honble Compy. by inviting the Agency 
downe from the Fort and officiating as their Vacqueel to the 
King by his often applications on which a Husbool Hookum’ 
was granted for their free trade forgiving past injuries, alsoe 
what favours may be expected from him in ye future 1 thought 
it very convenient, considering the present must be forborne 
untill the arrivall of the horse, to write away to ye Agency 
immediately, humbly desiring they will please to consider of 
«i present a little more suitable, being informed by the 
Mutsuddies this now ordered will not at all be acceptable nor 
pleasing, he being made sensible of what we formerly used 
to give, and the Dutch^ present being large is too fresh in his 
memory to think of anything less from us. 


r. I can not trace him. 

2. Pattarghatta, at the junction of the Dhaleswari and the Ichamati rivers, 
i. c., on the high road to H ughly, and Calcutta. 

3. The Hasbulhukum given by Stewart is dated Feby. 1691 * which was after 
the above was written. There may have been another of earlier date. 

. 4. For other Dutch presents see the first instalment of the diaries. The Dutch 
evidently tried all along to outbid the English in this respect. 
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8th November — The French have lately complained' 
to the Nabob how that the Rt. Worspfll. Agent &c. had 
wounded severall of their men and forced a couple into their 
servis notwithstanding the Ffrench director’s making demand 
of them, at which newes the Nabob was very much displeased 
and said notwithstanding so much kindness shown ye English 
in inviting of them down to Bengali and writing up- to ye 
King in their favour they were now commencing a new 
quarrell and ordered Miillick Hadce to write to the Fouzdar' 
to enquire into the business. 

25th November — Received a Generali' from the Agency 
intimating that they were sensible, of the Nabob’s kindness 
and wished they had more suitable things to present him but 
that the Rt. Honble Compy. in their advices had blamed 
them for the abominable large pishcashes ^t Dhacca and the 
great expense yearly made at that Durbar and have ordered 
that frugality be used for ye future, being re.solved not to allow 
as formerly, but that I might add to ye broad cloth ordered 4 
half pieces more (which makes with ye former parcell 10 
pieces) 2 pieces of fine per * * tuanoes^ two ])icces of course* 

and two pieces of cloth rashes'* {some china and fruit were 
added later). 


1. Refers evidently to an occurrence in llui^hly. 

2. The local Fauzdar of Hughly. 

3. A general letter, i an official letter. General as opposed to special or 
private. 

4. 1 find this should read ‘ perpetuannoes *. The word is derived from Italian 
or Spanish “Perpetuo*' (latin Perpetuus). So called from its lasting qualities. It 
was of wool or cotton and wool. See Murray's Dictionary. 

5. Coarse. 

6. Connected with Italian Rasco~-Silk, Satin, or fine Serge. A smooth textile 
fisbric made of silk (silk rash) or worsted (cloth rash). See Murray’s Dictionary. 
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4th December . — * * which were carryed ac- 

cordinj>ly along with the rest of the things to ye Nabob’s and 
presented to him, who was extraordny well pleased with the 
brass guns an^ desired a couple more but for images he is a 
great enemy to and ordered his Nazar * or Chief Eunoch to 
break them in pieces, which Mallick Haddee endeavoured to 
prevent by desiring the Nabob to return them, but he replyed 
God docs not approve of Images to be kept in a house and 
that he had done him good servis in breaking of them, and 
returned the screene and the pictures with glasses before them, 
with the afftoa ' and Chillumchee ' (it being coloured glass) 
Glass handled knives, with most of the China Ware, notwith- 
standing Mullick Haddee and the Vacqueel desired he would 
return none, that we did not bring them for that end : but he 
said what he had returned he had no occasion for and that 
what he had accepted was for the sake of the English and out of 
ye respect he had for them ; thus having concluded the Nabob 
marched towards the gunns which he had planted by the river 
side of his garden, * where he sate in his chaire, as I’m 
informed, till ’twas dark looking upon them and spoake to Mall. 
Haddee his duan that we write to his Worship etc. for 2 more 


T. Although the chief Eunuch was Nazir the latter word is not equivalent 
to chief Eunuch : It means Inspector or Supervisor. Prince Mahamud Azam’s Nazir 
was also an eunoch (see first instalment). 

2. Aftaba i. e. a Water J ug or Ewer. 

3. Basin, or bowl Cf. letter from Hughly to Halasore is 1678 : “ I request 
you to get made for me a handsome middle ized Aftaw and Chillumchee of 
Tetanague well set out with brass about the edges.” (Bowrey p. 199). 

4. This was evidently on the river side and w'as most likely at Nawab 
’ Shaista Khan’s place by Babu Bazar Ghat ; the place was formerly known as Katra 

Pakartali. It was certainly not the Lai Bagh. 
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with their carriages which will be very acceptable if procurable 
in lieu of the screencs &c. 

December 8th. — French complaint found false. ' 

April \6g\. — Orders were recewed from the King that 
the English should pay the "accuslomary piscask of Rs. 3000 
yearly". * 

Muhammad Sadak ‘ was Fauzdar of fattrapur. ^ 


1 . See entry of 1 8th Novr. above. 

2. This was the amount levied by Mir Jumla and Shaista Khan. Stewart 
writes that Mir Jumla “insisted upon their continuing to ^pay the peshkush or 
annual offering of 3000 rupees, which had been established by the Foujdar of Hoogly 
during the late Civil War.” 

3. I can not trace him elsewhere. 

4. Jattrapur was a thana and is still known locally as Thana Jatrapur. It is 
mentioned both by Hedges and Tavernier as being on the route to Dacca. It lies 
on the river Ichamutti in the Harirampur Police Station. 
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1. Mr. Fytch Nedham came from Fort St. George in 
1676 when he was appointed to Dacca. In October 1678 he 
became second at Balasore under Edward Littleton whose 
sister he married. He went to Malda as chief in April 1680, 
leaving there for Hughly in August 1682. His wife died in 
1681 and he himself died at Hijii in 1686 (Malda diaries.) 

2. Mr. Richard Trenchheld (p. 3.) 

In the Malda diaries we read that he arrived in Malda from 
Kassimbdzar in June 1680 and left for Hughly in April i68r. 
He was second in Malda. He died in Madras on 3rd October 
1689. 

3. Ha^i Safi Khan (p. 17) was evidently superseded in the 
office of King’s Diwan for a short time for we read in the 
Malda Diaries that in August 1680 he passed by Rajmahal on 
his way to take up his former employment as King’s l!)iwan. 
There is an interesting link connecting him with Dacca in an 
inscription in brick at the house of the Boses of Malkhanagar 
one of whom (Debi Das) was Kanungo of the Nawara in the 
time of Haji Safi Khan. The inscription mentions his name 
and is dated 1089 B. S. or 1680 A. D. 

[There is a Boses Bazar near Naraindia and a Ghat called “ Debi Das Ghat ” 
near Chowkbazar on the river side in the town of Dacca both probably called after 
this family,] 

4. Mirza Muzaffar was son-in-law of Buzurg Umed Khan. 

5. Enaitganj and Alaraganj (pp. 19 and 28) are mentioned 
in the correspondence of the Collectorate as having been two 
Custom house Chowkies in 1808. 

6. Munchiarra Mahal, may be a mistake for Maneeharee 
Mahal described in 1 790 as a duty "levied from dealers and 
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shop keepers for the privilege of bringing their articles of trade 
to the Chowk of the city." 

7. Chaupa Mahall. 

I find from old papers in the Collectorate that the Chappa 
Jamdanee was levied from the weavers of Jamdanee (a parti- 
cular kind of muslin). 

The following references in the Malda diaries are interest- 
ing and tend to throw some light on this mahal : — 

(i) “Stop them till our merchants paid the Chop etc.” 

(ii) “Our troubles at Malda with the Crowry, etc. growing 

to a great height about our not suffering our goods 
to be chauped." 

(iii) “To make our weavers pay the chop etc.” 

(iv) “To clear our picars etc. from paying any chop money 

on our goods." 

(v) Came news from Maulda that the Picars has made a 

false chop for which Jam.shire beage imprisons 
them and demands great summes of them for the loss he pre- 
tends he has sustained thereby.” 


List(') of officers under Nawab Shaista Khan at the time of 
his expedition to Chittagong. 

Commander-in-Chief of the 

expedition ... Buzurg Umed Khan, his son. 

Faujdar of Dacca Aqidat Khan, his son. 


I. Taken from certain translations by Jadu Nath Sarkar. 

[See J. A. S. B. of June 1906 and June 1907.] 
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Daroga of the Nawara (fleet) (i) Mahmud 6eg. 


(ii) 

Daroga of the Topkhana 
(artillery) 

Daroga of Laricol(') 

Daroga of Dhapa(’) 

Daroga of Sangramgarh(’) 

Superintendent of Ship build- 
ing 

Superintendent of Nawara 
Paganas(‘) 

Commander of 2500 
Commander of 1 500 ... 

Commander of 1000 


Ibn Hossain, entitled Mansur 
Khan. 

Mir Murtaza, entitled Mujahid 
Khan. 

Ziauddin Yusuf. 

Muhammad Beg. 

Muhammad Shariff'*) late 
Fauzdar of Hughly. 

Makim Muhammad I-{ossain(’) 

Kishor Das. 

Ikhtisas Khan. 

Raja Subal Singh Sisodia. 
Sarandaz Khan. 

Farhad Khan('). 

Qarawal Khan. 


1. See the journals of Major Rennell (Memoir of the A. S. B. Vol. Ill, No. i). 
Ihe place has now disappeared. 

2. This was a fort at Fatulla which lies on the river Buriganga 7 miles below 
Dacca. Rennell calls it D«aapeka Killa. I have seen it also called Dhapa Idrakpur. 

3. This was another fort, apparently on the Megna or Brahmaputra. Shaista 
Khan built a road from Dhapa to Sangramgarh. There is still an old road from 
Fatulla, via Hajiganj to BaTdya Bazar on the Megna. It is part of the Dacca 
Chittagong Trunk Road. In a statement submitted to Government by the Collector 
of Dacca in 1798, the forts at Fatulla and Samgramgarh are both mentioned. In 1794 
there was a police thana at Samgramgarh. I believe the place was opposite Lakhipur 

4. Possibly the same who became King’s Buxi later (1689). 

5. 1 may have made a mistake in identifying this man before as a doctoi. 

6. The lands which furnished the revenue for the upkeep of the fleet 

7. * Formerly thanadar of Noakhidi. 
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Officer in charge of Nawab’s 
retainers ... Shaikh Mobarak(‘). 

Jamadar of soldiers ... Haiat Khan. 

Officer commanding 


Portuguese 

Masharif(*) of the Fleet 
The Sadr(*) 


... Captain Moore. 

{ Qazi Sam mu, 
Muhammad Muqim.(') 


... Mir Sayyid Sadiq. 


Diwan-i-buyulat or House clivv.'in Khwajal||iMurlidhar.(») 


One of the Commanders of the 


expedition 


... Manwar Khan.C^) 


1. Possibly the Nawab’s Nazir or Cotroller of the Household mentioned before. 

2. Inspector. 

3. There is a Katra Muhammad Muqim in Dacca Town, a little East of the 
Chowk. It was mentioned in a statement submitted by the Collector in 1798. but no 
building now remains. 

4. Head man but of what department is not clear. 

5. The same Murlidhar as mentioned before but the prefix Ls curious. 

6. This is a descendant of Isa Khan, the chief of the Twelve Bhuiyas. There 
is still a Mosque with a Bazar attached in Dacca Town known by his name. It lies 
west of Nawabpur Road. 
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THE LUCE OF THE 
^MARSEILLAISE’ 

By Sir James Yoxa^l. M. P. 


Out of a myriad music-hall songs 
came ‘Tipperary/ c)ect ; out of a 
thousand butter-fly rfitties soared the 
A/arw^illaise. 

Accordin.t^ t(j M. Lenoti^ in the year 
1792 the liarun de Dietrich, Mayor of 
Strasburg, was giving a little dinner. 


Music came in with the dessert and 
the choicer wines, each guest in turn 
lifting a poor but plucky voice, as often 
in rural France I have heard such 
Frenchmen do. In France a good voice 
is rare, but each man at the Mayor’s 
table liad to pipe or gurgle a song, ^ la 
bonne franquette. 

There happened to be iiresent a shy 
little subaltern of Engineers, known to 
be a dilettante who could string original 
verses together and fetch new tunes out 
of a fiddle. And he, where other guests 
had sung to Bacchus or Venus in the 
sham classical vogue of the time, must 
sing of War. So, ^ Allans^ enfants de la 
Patriel was how Lieutenant de I’lsle 
or Lisle began. 

It was a period of armed patriotism ; 
the Duke of Brunswick and a Prussian 
army loomed threateningly near the 
French frontier. Perhaps the words and 
tune of his ‘Chant for the Army of the 
Rhine,’ as the lieutenant called it, were 
improvised ; at any rate, they gained a 
bellicose applause. ‘Fine, Rouget T 
‘Very good, Rouget !* ‘Rouget, you must 


get that engraved !’ cried other guests ; 
engraved on copperplate and published, 
they meant ; lithography had not been 
invented then. 

As the other guests walked home that 
day, in more or less devious fashion, 
about the hour we call tea-time, they 
would hum the grave, latgo measure 
of ^Marchons ! marchons !’ more or less 
correctly. Rut on the morrow they 
would have forgotten it ; the breath is 
soon out of a ballad, and songs at table 
in France have never been few. 

h 2 ven Rouget himself. forgot his musi- 
cal bantling ; he must have jotted down 
the words and notes, but there is no 
proof that he paid the louis to the 
engraver. He could jingle rhymes and 
scrape out a melody, but knew that he 
was no musician ; a dilettante always, 
in life as well as in art, he could begin 
fine things, half-finish them, and then 
let them lie about. 

Some six months later he lay con- 
cealed in the Vosges ; he had fought 
in Belgium and Vendee, but now, 
because his name had the *de’ in it he 
was suspect of aristocracy, and must 
hide. Through a lace work of foliage 
he -could see an avenue of pine-trees 
and a vista of meadows ; down the 
avenue went a young peasant, who 
lifte'd up his heart in song. Rouget 
listened, idly at first, but presently — 
what was this, what was this the lad 
was singing; — Allans, enfants de la 
Patriel What 'was this? Rouget leapt 
out of his bush. He woqld catch the 
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lad by the elbow.^ ‘What is this you 
are singing ? The lad would scornfully 
regard him. ‘Don’t you know the 
Marseillaise ? 

The butterfly had lived more than its 
day ; the ephemeral had lasted and 
thrived. ‘Luckiest musical composition 
ever promulgated,’ Carlyle called it ; 
it seemed to shine as it sounded ; it was 
aureoled witli ineffable good luck. Six 
hundred men of Marseilles had chanted 
*Marc/ions / marchons /’ the while they 
dragged a bronze cannon to Paris, and 
from Paris it had marched on all over 
France. Yet almost the last h^renchman 
then alive to hear it, in its apotheosis, 
was he who invented and first sang it 
one spring afternoon at Strasburg, to 
the thrush-like tones of a violin. 

In the year 1836 Carlyle wrote that 
an Idea had thus been translated ‘into 
grim melody and rhythm, the sound of 
whicji will make the blood tingle in 
men's veins ; and whole Armies and 
Assemblies will sing it, with eyes weep- 
ing and burning, with hearts defiant of 
Death, Despot, and Devil,^ the transla- 
tor being ‘an inspired Tyrtean Colonel, 
Rouget de Lille, whom the Earth still 
holds.' 

On a night in June 1836 Rouget de 
Lisle, aged and wizened, lay dying at 
Choisy-le-Roi. He was calm, he felt 
no pain, he fingered his Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and he dozingly 
smiled at old friends near his bed. The 
doctor, coming in, did a thing rare in 
France to this day, and rarer then — he 


prescribed fresh ai|^ and opened a 
window. In came pure breath anil 
moonlight, and a sound that made the 
watchers listen and thrill. 

Away across the field.s,* bet ween crops 
of crimson trefoi^j^ there was a lift of 
young, proud voices ; conscript soldiers 
were chanting as they marched, 'and 
'AllonSy oij anU^de la Patrie^ what 

they sang. 

The eyelids that were drooping to 
the last sleep flickered open, and the 
dying man listened wonderingly, as if 
with an effort of memory recalling .some 
dream. Put now the chorus came 
across the fields, in the moonlight, in 
the glory of free air, and 

‘Aux armes, citoyens ! 

Forme/, vos batai lions I 
Marchons j Marchons 1 ’ 
was the refrain. 

The dying man smiled. ‘Strasburg I’ 
he shouted, as if youth and vigour had 
come back to him in a sudden ecstasy ; 
but that was his last breath. Yet still 
the eyes seemed to listen proudly, after 
the rallying song of the conscripts had 
passed on toward Paris, through the 
cool night. 

The luck of the Marseillaise / A few 
words and bars jotted down, forgotten, 
and revived by accident only, have 
gained more influence and renown in 
the world than any other musical dbm- 
position, learned or sublime. Those 
thirty bars or so had the proud fortune 
to become not the voice of one Revolu- 
tion only, but the heartening chant of 
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liberty for every (ffenerous nation striv- 
ing to be free. 

Because it was a clarion of revolt 
the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns, the 
various Bourbcfhs and Bonapartes, pros- 
cribed it ; but men aad women dared 
chains and death to sing it, and it 
marctied sounding on. Oi^t of a France 
in defeat And silence again and again 
ft has risen, France with it ; it has been 
the talisman and health of a free and 
gallant France. 

To-day nothing lacks to the Mar- 
uillaise, Rouget de l..isle sleeps near 
Napoleon— and near went to St. Helena. 
The sculptured figures on the Arc de 
Triomphe seeiil to shout it ; the men 
of the French ‘armies cheer themselves 
with it to-day under hurricane showers 
of shranpel and shell. Down every city 
street in our islands each day some lad 
goes whistling or singing a part of it ; 
all western Europe chants it ; at sound 
of it yet, more than ever, heads are 
bared and eyes grow moist. 

Historians have written volumes on 
what was said, sung, and done at 
the Strasburg dinner-party ; posterity 
has piously sought out the name of 
each guest. On some wall in nearly 
every French home Rouget de Lisle is 
pictured, standing to sing, with his 
hands on the chair-back, or the violin 
at his chin. And the last scene of all 
at Choisy-Ie-Roi, could not end this 
strange, eventful history ; to th^ organ 
accompaniment of cannon the Marseil 
taisi still marches oti. 
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THE COSSACKS. 

As one stands on the high ground at 
Kiev, overlooking the broad expanse 
of river that winds about the ancient 
city, the famous historical events associ- 
ated with this region ttecur to the mind 
and impel one to recreate the past out 
of the fragmentary knowledge that lies 
at one’s command. Thought, at such 
times, is apt to travel backward through 
the centuries, approaching with a half- 
unconscious diffidence the borders of 
the debatable land between History and 
Legend. One may picture the Great 
Catherine's gay flotilla passing down 
the Dnieper when, escorted by her 
favourite Potemkin, she made a state 
progress throughout her Southern 
dominions ; or one may strive to realize 
the scene of the wholesale baptism of 
the inhabitants of Kiev by immersion 
in the ice-bound Dnieper, at the 
command of St. Vladimir. Imperial 
rulers and pretenders to the Crown, 
Mongol hordes, merchants, nobles, 
peasants, pilgrims and Cossacks have 
passed to and fro on the great waterway 
that rises north-west of Moscow and 
falls into the Black Sea. There remain 
few relics of their passage. The Cossacks 
alone are thp heroes of local traditions, 
and have communicated to the rural 
populations of Southern Russia some- 
thing of their untamed independence 
of spirit, combined with a sense of the 
value of military discipline. 

One’s eyes, drawn towards the horizon 
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by the tapering lines of the suspension- 
bridge across the Dnieper (which at this 
point is a mile in breadth), rest on a 
dim perspective of low-built houses on 
the left bank of the river, with level 
grass-grown plains stretching beyond, 
in contrast witliUhe granite clififs of the 
opposing shore. The Dnieper between 
Kiev and Ekaterinoslav flows castwaid 
through a landscape of infinite variety. 
From the deck of a river steamer the 
traveller, on the one hand, looks up at 
rocky ledges and boulders loosely piled 
as if flung down by giants at play ; on 
the other, the shelving sandy bank lies 
only a few feet ab<jvc the water-level. 
Then of a sudden the landscape 
changes. Breadths of forest intervene, 
and out of the dense foliage rise the 
white-walls and cupolas of a vast 
monastery. In places a single boulder, 
loosened from the clifif, forms a land- 
mark to which legend gives a name, 
such as the Bogatyr Kamen, or Hero’s 
Rock. Close to this spot, the story 
goes, two old-time Heroes encountered 
each other. The one, a Russian, stood 
on the right bank of the Dnieper, the 
other, a Turk on the left. Each claimed 
the surrounding country for his own, 
and as neither would give way they 
agreed to settle the dispute by a trial of 
strength. They broke off pieces of rock 
of equal size and hurled them to the 
opposite sides of the stream. When the 
Turk threw his stone it fell in the water 
near the shore, but when the Russian 
threw his it fell on dry ground close to 


his adversary. The Turkish hero then 
confessed himself outdone, and shouted 
across the river : “ As this is so, the 
land is yours to inhabit and with that 
he went his way while the Russian hero 
remained in pQSsession of the soil. A 
small rock-bound island south of this 
spot is known as Peroun. It is said to 
have been the final re.sting'^place of the 
wooden image of the chief deity of 
pag.'in Russia, which Vladimir, on his 
conversion, cast into the river. Being 
of wood it drifted ashore, and when 
again flung into the water floated on to 
the island which still keeps the name 
of the god in remembrance. Beyond 
Ekaterinoslav extend.s a succession of 
cataracts. The shallow bed of the river 
is strewn with formidable rocks, long 
chains of reefs bar it almost from shore 
to shore, and thick growths of vigorous 
water-plants rise high from among them. 
Courtages are rare, and navigation is 
difficult and dangerous. In the trou- 
blous times when Southern Russia was 
continually beset by Turk and Tartar, 
and menaced by Poland and Lithuania, 
the islands of the Dnieper, shielded 
from attack by these natural barriers, 
became the camping-ground of bands 
of freebooters who gradually formed 
themselves into the warlike communities 
known by the Tartar name of Kazak, 
or Cossack. • 

The Cossacks of the Ukraine (Little 
Russia) descended the Dnieper in a 
series of migrations^ moving always 
towards the rivePs mouth. At an early 
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period of their history their principal 
^eadquar&rs were established at Old 
oamary at the j^jinction of the River 
Samara >^th the Dnieper. On an 
island close by stood the {^reat Samar 
monastery, which possessed the some- 
what unusual privilej^^e of performingf 
marriage rites. Raided in turn by Rus- 
sians, Turks and Tartars, it survived* 
its vicissitudes throughout many genera- 
tions, and finally regained in some 
degree its original prosperity. There 
were also powerful Cossack settlements 
at Old and New Kodak, near the site 
of the modern town of Ekaterinoslav, 
and on various islands of the Dnieper. 
Of these the most celebrated in story 
and formidable in warfare were those 
who settled on the island of Khortitsa, 
and became known as Zaporogians 
(from “ Za porogi," “beyond the cata- 
racts”). Rising in precipitous walls 
and jutting ledges from the encircling 
Dnieper, the granite steeps of Khortitsa 
formed natural ramparts around the 
“Sech” (or fortified camp). 

A vivid sketch of the Zaporogian 
camp is presented by Gogol Mn the 
tragic tale of “Taras Bulba.” * Gogol, 
himself a Little-Russian, has drawn 
the reckless, dauntless,^ marauding 
Cossack of the Dnieper with the sur# 
touch of genius. He gives life to the 
bare bones of History. He avails him- 

♦ “Taras Bulba.“ and other stories, by 
Nicolai V. Gogol. (Everyman’s Library, 
Dent IS. 6d. net.) 


self of the' romantic writer’s claim to 
chronological licence, and has the gift 
of picturing the past and giving it at* 
mosphere. Like all Cossacks, this 
community of fighting-men was in no 
sense a tribe or race apart. They were 
drawn from many sources, and any 
man might become a Zaporogian by 
passing certain tests, one of which 
consisted in steering a boat down the 
rapids that lay between Ekaterinoslav 
and Khortitsa. They did not disdain 
to turn fishermen in times of peace, 
but they despised all forms of agricul- 
ture, and even passed a law that he who 
tilled the ground and sowed grain 
should be beaten to death. In home- 
steads and villages dotted here and 
there upon the steppes the Zaporogians 
feept their wives and families, who were 
strictly prohibited from entering the 
“sech” itself. Any woman who ventured 
to defy that inflexible law was liable to 
be killed by stoning. The male children 
usually as soon as they attained man- 
hood entered upon the life of the 
military fraternity. Thus, the sons of 
Taras Bulba have no sooner returned 
from their course of education at the 
seminary at Kiev than he starts off 
with them to Khortitsa. The young 
men, discarding their students’ gabar- 
dines, appear in all the bravery of 
Cossack gala dress. Red morocco boots 
with silver heels, trousers “wide as the 
Black Sea,’’ with countless folds and 
pleats, lield up golden girdles, jackets 
of scarlet cloth confined by a flowered 
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sash into which was thrust a brace of 
Turkish pistols, and at their sides a 
sword or. k|njal. On their heads they 
wore black sheepskin caps with a 
crown of cloth of gold. The Ukrainian 
Cossacks shave their scalps all but one 
full lock of hair which was sometimes a 
foot long. In peace times they drank 
heavily, danced, sang, and played upon 
an instrument that resembled the 
modern Russian balalaika. They had 
neither horns nor trumpets, but sum- 
moned their gatherings by the beating 
of a kind of kettle-drum. There may 
yet be seen at Khortitsa the hollow 
trunk of a gigantic oak known as “the 
sacred oak.” Beneath the shade of the 
great tree the Zaporogians had assem- 
bled time out of mind to discuss political 
matters, to drink corn-brandy, and join’ 
in that strange, wild dance, the 
Kosachka ; they danced there for the 
last time on the eve of their dispersal 
by the decree of Catherine II, in 1775. 

Their dwellings consisted of huts built 
of hewn trunks of trees and roofed virith 
turf or Tartar felt. These were called 
singly and sometimes collectively 
“kurens,” and over each group of huts 
a hetman ruled, over whom a hetman- 
in-chief held authority. The huts were 
thinly coated inside and out with red 
or white clay. Within doors the walls 
were hung with swords, guns, powder- 
horns, fishing tackle, and tether-ropes 
with silver plates. A large stove, an 
oaken table, and one or two long birch- 
wood benches completed the furniture. 


The chief attempt at decoration con- 
sisted in the holy picture in one corner 
of the room. Sometimes, however, the 
oak table was rudely carved with a 
figure of Christ on the Cross. The 
Cossacks, unlike the Catholic Foies and 
the Mahomedan Tartars, belonged to 
the Greek Church and counted among 
them many of the “Old Believers” who 
suffered persecution at the hands of the 
Metropolitan Nikon. In every “sech” 
stood a church, of which the services 
were conducted by priest.s who came 
from the mainland several times a year. 
The Cossacks made rich offerings to 
their churches, and in many Ukrainian 
towns one finds bells, icons, vestments, 
and ecclesiastical vessels presented by 
Co.ssack hetmans. The Icons are in 
most cases single representations of the 
Virgin Mary, but there are also a few 
exceptionally interesting specimens with 
groups of Cossacks gazing up at the 
Virgin in devotional attitude.s, and with 
inscriptions such as “We pray thee cover 
us with thy holy mantle.” Besides the 
church and the “kurens.” in which a 
number of men lived together, there 
were huts of a superior kind for the 
hetman-in-chief and the military chan- 
cery, but it was customary for the het- 
man of the “kuren.s” to eat at a com- 
mon table with the members. These 
communal meals were usually plain and 
frugal, but heavy drinking bouts fol- 
lowed after successful raids and victories, 
and the Cossacks in peace times were 
slothful and idle. Hence the ease with 
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which the Tartars on many occasions 
surprised the camp and carried off 
herds of sheep aqd oxen. 

The principles of democracy existed 
in these primitive conditions among 
men who were chiefly drawn from the 
provinces of the Ukraine, but to whose 
standards there came recruits from 
many more distant parts of Russia, 
besides prisoners and refugees from 
Lithuania and Poland. The idea of 
equality prevailed in all their institu- 
tions. The hetman, though his au- 
thority was accepted, more especially 
in time of war, held his office only by 
the will of the community ; and if he 
were to enter on a campaign against the 
wishes of the majority he was liable to 
find himself deserted and reduced to the 
position of a solitary fugitive. In early 
days, on Khortitsa, it happened oc- 
casionally that the Zaporogians deposed 
their leader with scant ceremony and 
elected a substitute from among them- 
selves. Such a scene is described in 
“Taras Bulba.’* At the sound of the 
drum, which was used as a summons, 
the Cossacks poured out from their huts 
to gather together in the open square. 
Last came the headmen, oT^vhom there 
were four, bearing the insignia of their 
different officers. Amid a violent up- 
roar and blows freely interchanged a 
new chief was elected, the remaining 
officials humbly offering to resign their 
positions, which, however, they were 
permitted to retain. Such a system 
in direct contrast with the autocratic 


government of Russia, which from the 
reign of Ivan III. onwards tended more 
and more towards despotism and cen- 
tralization. It may be hazarded that 
the determined efforts of the Tsardom 
to repress and subdue the Cossacks were 
stimulated less by the desire to establish 
law and order among them than to 
exterminate the germs of democracy. 
But, in spite of the drastic measures 
taken by Ivan IV., by Peter the Great, 
and Catherine II., the Cossacks have 
hitlierto enjoyed an approach to autono- 
my far exceeding that accorded to any 
other inhabitants of Russia. The ideals 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity che- 
rished by the Zaporogians of Khortitsa 
have never beer] wholly eclipsed. To 
return, however, to the island republic 
“as it appears in the pages of Gogol. 
Outside the confines of the “ sech,” the 
suburb teemed with a motley crowd of 
Tartars, Armenians, and Jews, following 
the callings of tanners, blacksmiths, and 
traders of many denominations. This 
palhsitic colony was the source of all 
supplies for the “ sech," which concerned 
itself solely with warfare, plunder, caro- 
usal, and sport. Arms were the first of 
all needs, and two score blacksmiths, 
hammering on great anvils sunk in the 
ground, were kept continually at work. 
In the open booths were displayed piles 
of gunpowder, flints and steel, casks of 
corn-brandy, and the gaily-coloured 
kerchiefs, rugs, and fine scarlet cloth of 
the Armenian merchants. In times of 
prosperity the Zaporogians were genero- 
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us and free-handed, but when evil days 
befell they looted the market-place and 
maltreated those who resisted in defence 
of their wares. Loot on an extended 
scale was the principal object in life 
of the Cossack, but if he f«)U"ht mainly 
for the sake of plunder he was also 
inspired by a devout adherence to the 
Greek Church. 

The power of the Church was at 
times the only power able to restrain 
or influence the Cossacks. It is related 
in tine Russian chronicles that on one 
occasion when Polotsky, the Polish 
hetman, had taken refuge in a small 
town in the Ukraine, he would have 
suffered death at the hands of the 
victorious Cossacks but for the inter- 
vention of the Russian clergy. 

When ail the priests in their brilliant gold 
vestments went out to meet the Cossacks bear- 
ing the holy pictures and the Cross, with the 
bishop himself at their head, crozier in hand, 
the Cossacks all bowed their heads and took off 
their caps. Their daring fell before the Church 
of Christ and they honoured their priesthood. 
They agreed to release Polotsky, after having 
extracted from him A solemn , oath to leave the 
Orthodox Churches unmolested, to forswear 
the ancient enmity keep the peace. 

Such compacts, however, were not 
lasting. The memory of past wrongs 
inflamed the Zaporogians against 
the Poles, and they retaliated with a 
vindictive fury which spared neither 
age nor sex. There is a scene in “Taras 
Bulba'* which may hardly be read 
without a shudder. It describes the 
death by slow torture of a young Cos- 


sack who has been taken in battle by 
the Poles and whose end is witnessed 
by a vast crowd, among whom is his 
.aged father. The execution takes place 
in an open square in Warsaw. The 
windows and balconies of the sur- 
rounding houses are filled with sight- 
seers, eager to witness the torments of 
the captured Cossack. “Not a cry, not 
a groan was heard even wheti they 
began to break the bones of the hands 
and feet, nor when, amid the deathlike 
stillness of the crowd, the horrible 
cracking was audible to the most distant 
spectators." The terrible ordeal is 
fulfilled ; and the father, having endured 
an agony equal to his son's, returns to 
his “sech" with an unquencliable thirst 
for vengeance on his enemies. Before 
Taras Bulba himself falls into their 
hands he has forced the Poles to expiate 
a thousand times their inhuman treat- 
ment of their Cossack prisoners. 

The Ukrainian Cossacks were allied 
with the Lithuanians, and when Lithu- 
ania was united to Poland, in 1386, the 
alliance heW good as regards the Poles. 
But in course of time the military 
power of ihe Cossacks aroused the fears 
of the Polish kings ; the Polish nobles 
complained that their runaway serfs 
took refuge in the Ukraine, and religi- 
ous diflTerences — the Poles being Roman 
Catholics — helped to embitter the feel- 
ing on both sides. The Cossack right 
to nominate their hetman was arrogated 
by the King of Poland, who also tried 
to impose the Catholic faith upon them. 
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The C'>^saoks nrvolted, .ui'l with inter- 
val'?, rlurin^' wliicli war w is w i fe-.l n|) >11 
the Turk? ui'I Tirtars, lU: iiscuni 
betweeti Pol. in. I ami the Cossacks cul- 
minatinj^ in tin? submission of the latter 
to the Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich in the 
year 1654. 

A rccaoitJiation of the unceasing war- 
fare previous to that time- between the 
Cossacks aiul the Poles, Turks, Tartars, 
and Russians would profit little ; but 
some account of the famous hetman 
Khmelnitsky (by whose counsel the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine placed them- 
selves under the suzerainty of Russia) 
may serve to elucidate certain obscure 
features of the situation. Ropjdan 
Khmelnitsky was elected hetman by 
ZaporotTjans in 1648. Tie was Litluia-. 
Ilian Jiy birth and received what was 
then c«)nsidcro(l a liberal education, first 
at a monastic school at Kiev, and later 
from a priest «»f the Jesuit order. 
Besides his native tongue he knew Latin 
and Polish, Turkish and Krench, En- 
tering the Cossack Ajwiv, which his 
father had been a lieutenant, he took 
p ut in the 'Furkish war in 1620-1. lie 
was taken prisoner by the Turks and 
remained for two years in confinement 
at Constantinople. On rev^ainin^^ his 
liberty he joined tlie Zaporogian C’>s- 
sacks, who under his leadership success- 
fully raided Turkish towns on the Black 
Sea coast and returned home laden with 
rich booty. Some eight years 

later he took service under the King 
of Poland, but in his absence from 


hoinr; his wifj was carried oflf and one 
of his sins killed by a Polish noble 
named Ch ipliinky. Utiable to obtain 
.redress he returned to the Cossacks, of 
whom he was now the recognized leader 
in spite of his refusal of the title of 
hetman, and endeavoured, unsuccessfully, 
to make an alliance with the Tartar 
Khan of the Crimea. There ensued 
a long series of wars with Poland, the 
Khan throwing his weight now on one 
side, now on the other. Early in the 
campaign the Poles sustained an over- 
whelming defeat, and the entire popu- 
lation i)f Little Russia rose in revolt 
against them. Khmelnitsky, who had 
been moved by his personal wrongs to 
to take uj) arms against Poland, now 
found himself at the head of a vast 
political movement which' swept him 
along in spite of himself. In 1648 he 
again inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Poles, after which he tried to induce 
his Army to return home. The Zapo- 
rogiaus, however, being flushed with 
victory, insisted on marching upon 
Warsaw, and laid waste the surrounding 
country. During an engagement, in 
which the Tartar Khan fought on the 
.side of the Cossacks, Khmelnitsky, see- 
ing that the King of Poland was in 
<ianger of capture by the Tartars, inter- 
ptised, it is said, in order to rescue the 
the Christian Prince from the hands of 
the Moslems, and thereby alienated the 
Kh.iii. A period of turmoil ensued ; 
and when in 1651 the Cossacks again 
met the Poles in battle the Kban turned 
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the scales by withdrawing^ his army at 
the outset, and Khmelnitsky was sevcily 
defeated. This blow followed U|)‘>n 
one of a domestic nature. His wife, ta. 
whom he was passionately attached, 
fled from her home with the trusted 
steward of his household. He canned 
them both to be hancred, and, in spite 
of deepening mtdancholia, concentrated 
his waning^ force.s the task of secur- 
iiys^ the liberties and welfare of his 
adherents. Summoning a j^eneral assem- 
bly, he ur(jed upon them the necessity 
of clirjosinj^ a Suzerain, since it was 
apparent the Cossacks were not strom^r 
cnou,^h to stand alone. After a further 
period of indecision the tender of their 
military scrvic( 3 s was gladly accepted 
by the T.sar of Ru.ssia, who on his part 
undertook to confirm tlie Cossacks in 
their hereditary privilec;es. They bound 
themselves to hold a force of 6o,o(X) 
men at the Tsar’s disposal, to make no 
treaties with foreign countries, and to 
give asylum to no fugitive f)easants 
from Great Russia. 

Shortly after the conclusion of this 
peace Khmelnitsky died, and the 
Ukraine was once more plunged into a 
state of anarchy. The Zaporogians 
remained loyal to the T.sar, but among 
the Cossack hetmans were some who 
attached themselves to l^oland, and 
others to the Turks. It was not until 
some thirty years later that Russia was 
finally confirmed in the possession of 
the provinces of the Ukraine. From 
this time, forward it became the policy 


of the rulers of Russia t(.> limit I he 
freedom and curb the power n\ the 
Cossacks. Revolts, such as that of 
Ma/eppa, were continnall)- breaking 
out, and were followed b\' cruel reiuisals 
and by detenniiied efforts to pi, ice the 
Cossack forces nndcr Rus.sian military 
control 

louring the war which br(»kc out in 
1735 betuc(‘ii Russia and Turkey, result- 
ing in the Russian conquest of Azov, 
this military fraternily luinished 28,000 
men. It was at this time the Jine 
between the Don and thi* I.)nieper was 
first held b)* Cossacks under the com- 
mand of Marshal Munich to keep the 
Tartars at bay. Dining the reign of 
Catherine the Great tlie Zaporogians, 
who had once more become restive, were 
dispersed by her command. The des- 
truction of their “.scch,” or fortified 
camp, was carried out with little diffi- 
culty by Russian regular troops, as 
large numbers of Zaporogians had 
alreaojy withdrawn into Tartar village.s. 
Those wl^ laid i|^own their arms were 
treated with lenience and permitted to 
keep their land, others migrated to 
Turkey, to the sliores of the Sea of 
Azov, or to the valley of the Kouban. 
From these latter was drawn the Black 
Sea regiment in 1792, which distin- 
guished itself two years later in the war 
with Poland At the close of the 
eighteenth century the Zaporogians as 
such had practically disapfxrared, and 
around their memory already tradition 
had begun to weave the fabric of 
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romance. It was said of them, as of looks down as of old on the roaring 
the mythic heroes of the Kievan cycle, foaming river 

that they were skilled in magic arts. In the meantime the Cossacks of the 
When they approached a treasure-chest "^Don, reinforced from time to time by 


it opened of itself ; they could plunge 
into water and come out dry ; they 
could speak in twenty languages ; they 
had glasses through which they could 
see objects a thousand miles off. In 
vain the Krnpross (Cathi^rine If.) tried 
to exterminate them by imprisonment, by 
drowning, by putting them to the sword. 
Atjength— the legend runs — the Zapo- 
rogians themselves, weary of perpetual 
cotiflict, and discouraged by the con- 
tinued hatred of men, resolved to put 
an end to their cflRstence. They rode 
\n a body to ttvc Tugach rock, which 
rises precipitously 175 ft. above the left 
bank of the river Boug. The hetman 
first dismounted, crossed himself, turning 
east and west and north and south, 
advancedlo the rock ani struck it with 
might, leaving a clear imprint of his 
hand upon it. '*Let all men kns^w what 
manner of hetman J^thc ^is^porogians 
had,” His followers likewise saluted the 
stone, remounted their horses an<l rode 
to the edge of tne cliff, the hetman at 
their head. 

What feats of horsemanship he per- 
formed ! How he leapt from the clifl 
on to the island in midstream, and from 
thence— Splash ! splash! down to the 
bottom* of the river and Uie remaining 
Cossocks after him. And now they are 
still swimming about under water unseen 
by men, while the lonely Pugach Rock 


contingents from the Ukraine and large 
numbers of the persecuted Old Believers, 
became so numerous and powerful as to 
be a frequent source of anxiety t'^ the 
Imperial Government. In 1570 they 
held six fortified places, among them 
the town of Cherkask. They supported 
the claims of various pretenders, such 
as the false Demetrius and Pugrehev — 
whose rising seriously threatened the 
throne of Catherine the Great — and, fui 
the other hand, thc^ fought for Russia 
against the Poles and Turks, and helped 
to wrest Azov from t\\e Crimean Khan. 
The unsuccessful revolt of Mazeppa 
subjected them to cruel reprisals at the 
hands of Peter the Great ; but although 
their political freedom was curtailed 
their prosperity, arising from flock and 
herds, from river traffic and mineral 
riches of the Don country, continued 
to advance. The vineyards planted by 
Peter along the river banks became a 
further source of wealth, and in addition 
they turned to agriculture. At the same 
time they suffered the loss of much 
of their former independence. Peter 
abolished their ancient right to elect 
their chief, and nominated k permanent 
hetman. Portions of their territory 
were incorporated with the Russian 
Empire, and an aristocratic element, 
whose interest it was to propitiate the 
Tsar, arose ^in the persons of the 
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“starshinas,” from whose ranks it became 
customary to choose the hetman. The 
free democratic Cossack system of elec- 
tion was at an end. \ 

In one of Tolstoy’s early essays in 
literature he describes the Cossacks on 
the Caucasian front in his young days 
His personal impressions, conveyed 
with the vigour and directness of which 
he was supremely master, present a 
picture that is full of life and the result 
of acute observation. Referring to the 
original settlement of fugitives from 
religious persecution he writes : — 

Ever since the Cossack families have 
kept up their relations with the moun- 
taineers, and the chief traits of their 
character are of liberty, laziness brigan- 
dage, and war. The influence of Russia 
has been exercised only in a deter- 
mental way, by forced conscriptions, 
removal of bells, and the presence of 
troops quartered among them. The 
Cossack is inclined to have less detes- 
tation for the mountaineer who has 
killed his brother than for the soldier 
who Is quartered on him for the sake 
of protecting his village, but who 
scents up his hut with tobacco smoke. 
He respects his mountain enemy ; but 
he disdains the soldier, whom he re- 
gards as an alien oppressor. ♦ • • The 
height of style among them is to dress 
like the Cricassian. He procures his 
best weapons from the mountaineers ; 
from them also he buys or steals his 
best horses. The young Cossack prides 
himself on his knowledge of the Tartar 


language, and when he is on a drunken 
bout he speaks Tartar even to his 
brother ; and yet this petty Christian 
population, barricaded in a little corner 
of the world, surrounded by semi-civi- 
lized Mahomedan tribes, and by soldiers, 
regards itself ns having attained the 
highest degree of culture, looks upon 
the Cossack as alone worthy of the 
name of man, affecting to depise every- 
body else * * * The Cossack looks 

upon a woman as the instrument of his 
personal comfort. As long as she is 
unmarried she is allowed to make merry, 
but once she is a wife she must put 
aside the pleasures of youth and work 
even till the end of her days ♦ • * 

In their relations with the men, the 
women, and especiaWy t\\e girls, enjoy 
unlimited freedom. The Cossacks sub- 
sist largely upon the products of their 
vineyards and fruit-gardens, their melon 
and' gourd |)atches, their ^hing and 
hunting, their fields of maize and millet, 
and on the spoils of war. • The 

Cossacks’ houses^jire all raised on posts 
two or three feet from the ground, are 
neatly thatched wnth needs, and have 
high ridge holes. The houses, without 
exception, are neat and well cared for, 
and with their variegated steep gables 
present a comfortable and picturesque 
appearance. 

These passages from Tolstoy’s "Cos* 
sacks” may be taken as still giving a 
true picture of life on the frontiers of 
Russia in Europe with minor dififerences, 
due in part to the Russian conquest of 
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the Caucasus, in part to the changes 
effected by the autocracy in the consti- 
tution of the Cossack forces, in part 
to a process of mental evolution which 
has materially affected the attitude of 
the Cossacks themselves towards the 
Russian people. 

When Shamil, the Mutid chieftain, 
was finally defeated and gave himself 
up to B iriatinski in 1859 the spirit of 
the mountain tribes was broken, and the 
Cossack cord')n of the Terek and 
Kouban was relaxed ; at the same time 
tlie practice was introduced of training 
a certain number of young Cossacks in 
military colleges along with cadets 
intended for the regular army. In every 
district of the Caucasian Cossacks, at 
the time of the Crimean War, there 
was a school for 50 non-commissioned 
officers, and for the men. There was a 
school for 25 non-commissioned officers 
of artillery In recent times schools for 
Cossack “ yunkers ” have been establish- 
ed at Orenburg, at Irkutsk, Stavropol, 
and, in short, in every imiJortant 
Cossack settlement; and m 1890 a 
number of Cossack cadets were admit- 
ted to the Nicholas School of* Cavalry, 
which till then had been exclusively 
open to officers of the regular cavalry. 
In the meantime, the descendants and 
offshoots of the fierce, wild predatory 
Cossacks 'of the Don and the Dnieper 
have become attached to their home- 
steads, and have grown p^sperous by 
horse-breeding, by agriculture, and by 
the export of wheat, petrol, coal, 


anthracite, and other native products. 
Education is rapidly gaining ground 
among them, and many schools have 
, been started. 

In the opening days of the Revolu- 
tion the Cossack.s showed themselves 
to be no longer the obedieiit instru- 
ments of despotism, and refused to fire 
on the people. Since the stirring events 
of the past year they have come to be 
regarded as the one stable military force 
in the midst of the disintegration of 
the Russian armies. The Bolshevist 
dictum “ Reduce everything to anarchy 
in order that a new world may arise” 
has converted lew or none of the disci- 
plined soldiery whose ancestors staked 
their all on freedom and equality. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the part 
played by the Cossacks in the Russian 
Revolution, and it is equally useless to 
attempt to prophesy their line of con- 
duct in the immediate future. Accused 
in some quarters of cherishing reaction- 
ary designs, and blamed, it may be, in 
others for relinquishing the futile task 
of keeping the Germans at bay unsup- 
ported by the infantry, the Cossack 
regiments appear to be holding them- 
selves in reserve, awaiting the turn of 
events with a quiet determination to be 
matters of their own destinies. Of the 
various Cossack settlements, extending 
from the Amur on the borders of China 
to Vilna and Warsaw, that of the Don 
(numbering upwords of two millions) 
is the richest and most* powerful. Their 
theories of government, which appear, 
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roughly, to tally with those of the 
Ukraine, must count in the eventual 
re-settlement of Russian affairs. Hither- 
to they have oflTered a determined 
resistance to Bolshevist mandates. Will 
they, while refusing to accejit anarch}' 
as “ the mother of order,” become 
instrumental in reviving some form of 
monarchy, or will they prove tliemselvcs 
true to the spirit of tlieir forbears by 
supporting order and obedience to law 
combined with the freedom and brother- 
hood of a well-balanced democracy ? 
The latter appears the more probable 
forecast. 


*‘L/LCHRYMAL SHELLS.” 

HY 

Bawa Xarta Singh, M.A. (Cantab) 
F.C.S. (London), F.F.S. (London) 

Professor of Chemistry, Dacca College, 

Professor S. J. M. Auld. of the British 
Military Mission, recently delivered a 
very interesting lecture on methods of 
Gas Warfare, before the Washington 
Academy of Science (See Nature, Vol. 
lOi, page 215 ; May i6th, 1918). The 
lecture may be regarded as a useful 
summary of what the Germans have 
done : and for obvious reasons nothing 
is said of the activities of the Entente 
Powers in.this direction. 


The object* of the present writer, in 
this note, is to refer to one aspect of 
Gas Warfare, namely the use of 
lachrymators. Professor Auhl in his 
lecture now tells us that the celebrated 
German “ tear ” shells contained almost 
pure xylyl bromide or benzyl bromide, 
but the writer as early as Noveipber 
1916, put forward the same suggestion. 
The following note which he communi- 
cated to the '"Statesman’* of Calcutta 
was not publi hed : — 

Lachrymal Shells.” 

“ In one of the occasional notes of 
the Statesman of November i6th (Dak 
Edition), some interesting speculations 
regarding the nature of the constituents 
of the “Lachrymal shells” used by the 
Germans in the present war are put 
forward. There are several chemical 
compounds known, the vapours of which 
have the property of irritating the eyes 
and producing a copious flow^^f tears, 
but most of these substances are difficult 
to obtain in large quantities. Acrolein 
whichTs suggested as a possible agent, is 
very powerful in its action, but the 
starling materia! glycerine is not likely 
to be available In Germany in any large 
quantity. In December 1914, Professor 
Elzbacher and fifteen distinguished 
colleagues, nearly all of Berlin, brought 
out an exhaustive memoir on Germany’s 
food supply (Germany’s food aTH Eng- 
land’s plan to starve her out) in which 
they showed^ that Germany had barely 
sufficient supply of fats and oils for her 
68 millions of people without having 
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recourse to imports. At tl\^ same time 
the British Chemists were successful * in 
bringing home to the authorities that 
fats and oils yield glycerine, (though 
this fact was known to Science long 
lieforc 1779) 1 As a result of it fats 
and oils were made contraband and 
thus the supply of these materials for 
making German explosives arrested. It 
is therefore unlikely that the Germans 
can afford to use their fats and oils for 
any other purpose than food. 

Moreover acrolein on standing is 
transformed into another substance 
which lacks its lachrymal qualities. 
There is however another agent in 
Benzyl iodide (or bromide) which is also 
a powerful tear-excitant. This sub- 
stance can be easily and cheaply pre- 
pared from toluene. The writer has 
had occa.sion to sec the lachrymal 
effects of this substance in his labora- 
tory wl^n it was found that the whole 
class was^ put into tears with a mere 
tjrace of the vapour of Benzyl iodide. 

Germany has greatly increased her 
out-put of toluene smee the outbreak 
of war, as this substance is used in the 
manufacture of trinitrotoluene (T. N. T.) 
which she has adopted in preference to 
picric acid as a high explosive for shells. 

It is quite possible now that Germany 
has abun(|ant supplies of toluene that 
benxyl iMide or bromide may be a 


constitution of this novel weapon of 
warfare. 

N. B . — It occurs, though seldom, that 
fruitful suggestions are ignored at the 
time even by Sdentific Journals. By 
way of illustrations two such cases from 
the History of Science may be cited. 
In the one case Waterston (1845) an 
Englishman, submitted a paper on the 

Kinetic Theory of ga.ses” to the 
Royal Society. It was not published 
till 1892, when Lord Rayleigh unearthed 
it from the Archives of the Society. 
The other case is that of Newlands, 
also an Englishman. He submitted his 
paper on the “Law of Octaves** (Perio- 
dic arrangement of the elements) to 
the Chemical Society, but was ridiculed 
for arranging the elements in the order 
of their increasing atomic weights. A 
critic even enquired if Mr. Newlands 
had ever examined the elements accord- 
ing to the alphabetical order of their 
names ! A little latter Mendeleef, the 
great Russian Chemist, and Lother 
Meyer, independently discovered the 
same truth namely the Periodic law, 
and thus realised the importance of 
Newlands* discovery. 

Ed. 
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Stta I ^ta « t^ats attf^a ssstats, 
sasasfs ctBS<, fsswn a ttlisn vis 



‘•8 nnw!?— I [ ••’I 


’ilfivfl nwt« 
i(»i^ ^wiiv « fwvtttf ( 

tfi '•rr^it^ I 

lOT 'ttv Vi I 9«JT< CT- 

'^ft^t’fl '5t^1 >HECWt «i?cm I 
»K1FW w I “f >1 ” «rtir?r ^4 ftftf 
*tt«iii, «?»a ttm «fif 

*W f»<f f^itu I c^ vnj ^f«%»i, «?iwt 
f W I “f ^1 “f wvs” "fW 
^Wt’H I C^ <II?!C« JiVi ’ft* 

1[il W f ^1 

¥t^ VW I 

^vaw fs|»T>l (Cnicus) «tc^ 

15111 din f5i»t»i 

( Cnicus ) <tw ^f%W-f5nni’» fsil^ 

«i^f« I >ir^9 »(5 j« t?i •^inc»i 

*ttaw (I’'.t-herb) mi fl»l I 

mxv (Mesua) 

ll|« ^>1 i«t^w i^w^ain 

^twmn i f%f5 ^fintnsi n, 

« V9 c«w Jivi fwPn I f«f«i ’*«?'« 

CT, •TW-Wt« f *ic? I « «tn5T 
« ^^wwfl J^ni 4 wn ’(«c«w f* w i 

t^tt <t®l (Carthamus 

tiuctorius) i 4 f5m 

CK^’tCH ?WI VSlvn Itf'JW'S, fil»t*l. (Cnicus) 
« (Carthainiis) 4W% Wt«’|j 

f'lnfs'B w I 5«i 

*lfaf59 I »Tl<^f»I-w5'dC»11 
(Carthamus oxyacantha) « 1ffC^m,C*IWi»t5 
(Carthamus-lanatus) ^56l <ftr« 

I 4^ «tf%t W l!J,n I fttf*! (Pliny) 

mn, ^«»i nfis l«nn 

•Ifiirt I f%ft CT, 


citHHWJ •'inifB® fin *1) I 

cw «« n, *(5r»fc*i %f.n «(«« « ftl- 

{fl? «rfiiiir5 fi»i >«<« -fl? (ifclt '« 

^CH m9 5n ft'® I fftlflf (RawHnson) 
'ttftfl fficffl tr«ftn fTf® «tf ^wf fff- 
«tCff Cf, dlltTf f5"ffCf^» f"fl|1-ff®Brl«- 
ffWCfa (Miunmy) lil^ltl Cflfl-fSI ?ff 
fTfll flft « ft® I SffWf <11®? ® fl 

ffini ^f cftflftcf ®®tr*i fi I 
tftfl ®i ® f If ftfl- ait'll 'atelf fm c®i»i 
®T5® a ffUitnlt ®in® ffi i 'ft Swfnrn 
if®®4Kf tci cff® ffawi fefafi® 

ft«m I tfH '<®ft f»atf® 

ffl I tfHt ftf vtctftf, cawtti, 
(Carthamus-lanatus) I Cff C®f fC*lf 'ft 
ftc®t (cultivated) •tRSf 

ftsttf I *I®1«1 ®tf«frt 
®1ftt'ft®Jf1 (C')X)acantha) ftlf Cl 'f® ft f»* 
®tf® fftiitfa ff, Cff cff fcff 'ft atf® 
?tc®t 4ntl? (cultivated) wtf®fl 
f fffcf ffiTfin f®c«? tfi fi:iPff- 

«i*l r»jftf ®fi ^w® ftf Cl, ®tf®ft, ®tfif 'H 
® tftfl #lfcfri® ®f® 

tflt®tW fl 5t1 ftflit® ftfltll*l I ^tfCfCf 
tft fttffll «>tlf afAff®! C®f C®f ®fft1 
®iflst. *clfl fiflifl ft n®!^ ®wi f tt® 
#tf cf Cl tftfl ^® ftfltff •! I ftf-dtn tftfl 
«ciifl ®tcf I tif ftc®t tfi ®tatis» ^ ft- 

fltCf I f®f fWfl (Rein) fW tfi C®fl® ®f®f- 
«®tf%*iftf®atiflt flftntw »fr« ftfltff*! I >> 
cfcf flfiftcti cfl Ti ^ifl^ ft® ®tfl fflcflf, 
fAcifl®: ®tfl®flt fti®t ®tflwt4t ®fli ft® I 
tftfl fliflf tfl ® '•1 ff^ftfl ®® ftfifltfl ijtl 
tftfl fICf fl nfflAfl ffC®ff 1 tftfl fCTfl Iff® 
atitfl ff®, flfflf ® ® fl%Pti I fltwfi ftf 





1 ] 


<»« 


C»l3Ff9»tfl (Safflower) sfl 
(Bastard Saffroit), « (C itihainine 
dye) « I 

CfHtWW s»Titl«ir— S«1 } 

Wtitli i ^f*fW 

tn»«tcfe 5 ^<tie ; 

i«»lW •!« » '9 ; •ftfli* <ac»i 

51*1 9 ^•t ’P 5tlt^ ’ifsfp'B I «(» ^t«I 

^i|I (village CrociisN | 

WfU^W 9«, 9 CWCif 

f?c«? tcan c»r*ri ?ri ««« 

faf^n I 

«, ^9 ^?et 

'B'5’8 I ^tl^- 

^fl, ( Carthamus-tiuctorius ) | 

(C Dxyacaiitlia) 

f?*! '<’l< ^tl'fHtn C»ICsti»r»l^ (C. laiiatus) 
^9 I 9 <?t«f C"fWtV 

9 «fTf« fftcnis? 

I 7'S’lU fT9l fillia ?5 C^, ^trsP^I, 

f^cltsa ^1® 5)1 1 f?5r »|5»c« 
fsin ®?i« ??•! I t51 t?t)l »(ffl5«- 

ntwt^r, «)<T«i ^w« « 5iH?tw)i 

r5i‘t\awm’i»K '<i»F»ia»i»lt 

5ita»K « 

f t«* i 

laan < f^»itiw I 

faa-*ra< csiaiijut 
«iffi?ir«a« «f«a5W »wt ti»^^ I 
f*ia¥)i< 5tJK aimt’taa^ wb \ i 


a?a< w 5 C'*ftvt 5is^|!^T'5taf*ta^«. I 

^5j«ri;ii afS 1 

'siiiiav, 4t t85)S» 

*I^IU I 

fffS’M, 5l8^£afl C?18 5im. 9% '«fli, 

f^999 9 1 t?i fasr*), ^4a5«|, aa'- 

9 ^8f5)at4a I 8t« a'ps^i)^, 

ff'v, faai5*1 « I ^af«^, « 

a’»f'iaHT8 5^i«|» I smais, »^an. 

c»)iaa f?®»a, «)r«flf885, 

cats’*, IP*, 99, Jiia*, riwa 's 

«fS| iiat ** , >IH, <6 C^^siliiis I 

4)9 8ia, ’»ataan, f8«, 9 «» 1 

^51 at® 9 aa'f'i««t«i5tt’i* 1 

9 **- 

5iti* I a®tiRi ^?ia ^«f ^uatiatc’f 9 ai^ta 
5tt5itFT«t eaten na 1 ^ata i«n •sfeaten 
enta 5iti «a 1 nataw tata at* cas* 1 
t'sn a«atcn tata ucatin at® 9 afttaasti 
^a aa 1 wat® 9 ^«catcn« Jfata ^«n 
aiaaiia ®n®ta ^tcf 1 99 fa^najena 8W 

'aaara caaa ®faca a’^ aai nafata® 
afaai »at vwi ® *taai® eaten ^t^ta) 1 
^<1 ^ttfaias® 9 a® ««at C9ii (Rash) *ta 
<*f®in® I f arn nf®ta an niai nafst 
sen I 

ai^nfen <n®*n entfa® aji’f-nnfe<a «ef8n 
fftentsa aa 1 «f8a Sate® ^ae'Ta an® 
nat^e *tea 1 Sate® enfnSentn (Ceiuiosey, 
<<nien5i (Albumen), fnfn®i (Silica), enntfn* 
(Manganese) « cn^a ■at^fSa ^f« ntnt* 

nfanten ji aa 1 ^ata ^en ««®a»t atat 

(Fixed oil) ^®n «tt« a'sai nta 1 f atn^en 









(Carthamine) ’gffv *lTt< I 
^Wtl I— »It«rtW» tftS f«l « 

^ftw iy^ ’iTO 

•ffituRv I icyifl wft ^ ywwt«f 

•ifv *ifinflii ^yfy m i »t*fy. yw-trwy 
»f«fjp-<»wct« ^fty rrt fyyrf^ ■it« 

I y(*rB yt«y yi<i -ayjiH yfi 
wyii Ifty 5ty ^fy<y *iftmw ^fyyi ftyt« i 
Uti wtf« '^n, ^yn *tt«i «ti 

lyta •ITbI ??«. '8 c’fTy'H y[«yT< 
fl«mr ( Lettuce ) *fGiy *ty •ttyt»c*f 
<rf«yi ftt I •mfyfil wtr^TT c^iyq 

•tar* yt'tyj yty i 4 f«« (Endive) irt^y yrirt? 
♦tCM *lfiP5 *tr5t5 »lff» I 

c»f5|it* cvtyn w’tty imtT yttw 
ftf CT*ltl I «tyFtfl '8yt% (Dr. Watt) 

CTi ^»i«iw «»tf%y *f« artf^y •caiU’t’H 
wfW titf«y ’iTf ««yt 

’ityTvtw tfta rtTt ^«'C*itf«« yt (dye) 

yytyr wyi yti i ^<4? •if®? ytiy ynty 
^%») wi 

^ity ytcyt*tcyt% ««f»iyiy? 

yi attfyyj f*i^« yfcy i ca'H < ffcy tyi 
■It^wf^ %f%w ytti nfyyfi® i ywww 
*liy(tv ^ ytyy ant •tf^y 

Wy ytn yti^ i arwyiy ntaap yaf|«y tyry 
»ly yy i y[tcyt 

Ijr a»tf%a wy ityi ytc» i ywtyty 
ait1» y^ti yi -ayt wtty yjy 

yi ifyii *rtCT nfyft® i ytyv-dfwrt y< « 
Iwn «« yf%yfN arri^yt arfyyt nfyytii 
fm yy «yyt c^yy t«wi "wt y^y^ja* ytfyy 
f|y y^ ytCTi yt «imy attfy yypi 
•lyMfiytCT nftrtwi ftyrar tyi y ttyrt^ ytcy 


nftfty I caytiy tai y^w fy»l y< yy< 
iwy iittyr yyyi yty i yyts yyy\ aiyy y^y- 
^)y yffe ytw ^y»l yt attyf yyil yti i 
cyiyft -stwtyy iyyi y ■ityyytytiyy yyy 
"ffycy nyyyfy yfyy tyty sta yy i yt yyy ytty 
y%y#ty cytfyy »rt*nr artfyy atat 
yfyytci ytai atty i tyi yytf yfyfyftftyi 
fy(y ytty yfyfty i ytfyyttyi y^yyv wtfyy 
atyt y|yi atiy i tyi y^siy ytfy i tyi yyfy 
•rtt yi y<Ft yiiy tfyfw i ytyyat ycai yyiwyy 
a<«y yrfyy -aya yTfyytcyjy tyy-aty ytf^ 
fyrty ytyy yytiit yywy ytw «n?|yytiy 
yy yy fetyta faiyfy « f Ka y\y fy« caca 
yytsft y?y i taty fa ytcy yu<fyy (cartha- 
mine) yrtw ca y<*fy yyT< «tar yyyi aty «yt 
cyyatyyyat y»y*y yTrtiajayyyyi featy 
at faatts) y a^acy tala fty ytw ca tyy a»tai 
yyal ata ®yi atai ytyi ytti yifyy ya i ®yi atai 
«f)y ylytfya yrtj ya i yf%a ^ ^ay cyta cyR 
?tiy yyy ytcti« aiayy atai atcy i f a(y- 
Tyyf® at atai «atyya af«y yyi yy i ryypii 
yta<iy yfyiyy^' afyai aty yia i <1 •»! 
4WP1 tai fyiaa ytf« i tan cytaa atyi 
aryycn aan yfyai at«al ata i cytayatyi 
away yjyyy ya i tai aftrs atat? t tatai 
atyi ffa ffa yfaai ytftai aty -aiyy rtai 
atty I tata Itw cyy cyy ytfyaty attai 
atiy I tai t(aatfyy y«y#ta faty an i aia 
fyy yfaai yaiai «c?a atyyy atattai tai 
at^lty attay cayai atai at^ tai at^w 
yfyy afiiytiy ^ «yty yfaai any ^at , 
yyy yfrytaait tata ^tiaa fatyy cai- 
ytatfy attai anyi «yi atai yttaa 
(manure) yRi yy i yyytat ftiaftf 4yiy 
ca, ytWa atfyy cafyatai aw ( waxcloth ) 



lltfl ^ ftfll I l»l « fiKJ-Vrfi ^f?51 ▼f«it ««« W I %3^t9> I Vfll 

*tw « « t®*! I »»<CTtIit C«rt« »f9I*l« $51 »« in 11 I 

Iff? ^>1 flwu firt5 I intwtt® i<a5 ^ nalw? iw $5t5 5>» 

c?'ft5 cawi n^?l« 5$«1 *111* i ^mi ^«i»n mw ««ti 

5® Hurt 5l«i <rn» I Ml, rtii. f'sfi H ifmt? wi 5 'jh hh? 

i®*r« <5^ H’wr® *fTtu I '«t rtft®r» -ih !rtfi'‘fft«n ftti «;«ji 

i«Wrt1 «»»ltt'5® (water •pr.)of) laTS (SJ®« f ®119 Brt 5?9l 1tC» 1 C*rtt9, « 11 
Mr® iTw I w Hf®*trt >it«ii «® $5t9 ifi® ^5t9 Brt « I ^*1 ®ii»n iw iw ^i- 

frt « Htnrt^rt Wtisft 5^91 licit l >®1*1 (catcli-cmpl ?K1, Itfl ItfilH ^5rt Btl 

«.*->».<i Mti’T '•wiMi® •, ^''ov^fertrt 59 1 m 1* « irttift Swirtf 

Cirt 9«t^ 5l9tf^® I f ®CH? Brt HI® I 1®»l Hum 

^®i*rt if®® 5t9irtfiis I Him, itfi HH irtrtl®: t®® f*rtrti-®rtt ifrt® 

CItWl®, $®9-lf^1 HWCI « ItBftC* 5t91 HI® I C®5 C®» ^HS CHH 

C®1® ?®W9 ®®$ ®I»tt® *st9 5T1 (husk) fillfl« ®:«1 IlflC® ^«® $11111 

®rtH HI® I H®1 HHsfl® 1C<9 ®tnt®tt99 nfttil HI® I CHH (husk) filtllHl $lM 

<Irt^ tlrtJ ®9l tirt Hi ll® I *(l9t i®C19 ® 1^119 (f:;»l<e) 9119 $1®^1®^ 

’ll i®if9it(i fitiiH larfi M® I r®® ®ci®tm ri$9 ®r99i hc® i c®i c®i ®® 

H®1 Hirtfi® 1t<9 Hlfurt 1®9t9 5®C19 ^t^l-ll® ®?1 ®r99l ^®9 tt^I® *111 ®flC® 
Hi ® Hlirt fii rti c®ti iT^irt 111 fi® ®f99i $9rt ^9® fiHfi® ®f99i He® i 
tt®M9tI® I 11W9, %11®I tjlliwi 119 C®1 C®1 91 4®51 ^®9 H'^9 f®9H1 ^®rt 

iHart «• 1119 ’:(C®I H*?® irillCI till CHtfl® ®r99l $HC® l^l 9lfl9l $119 $119 

®11 1$® I ®511 c®119 ®1ci 1t11® irtllCI ®9 ®®6( tl^ $t.f ®r99l 111$9) C19 I ®$ 

$119 Hi il9i He® I « 11^ in ^«i if®9i® «fl®5t fsarj^ i9i iii$9l 

®le$I f91 9(I®9 14" r®9 ®n 9I49 111119 fill HI® I iHlfi® 1113(9 B^fSn® ®t®^ 

M® 11 1 ' ®f5ii ®t»ft H®® ®iiH ®in 9irt9i $iie® ®r9 i«iti ’»F9 i® $11 Hfiii® 

®$ 111®® Mil He® I c®tfi® 11 9[®i- Hi® I $119 $®tei $i® i®® «i®i ii i ®iii 

c®tft® 1149 ®t^t ?ii irti H®® 19 1 »*$ ®i®t i$e®? ilfi®® it® iti® ®fiH J®® 

f$f5t1rt ® 1®9®® ®ttH HI®® 19 I $He® 1iri9 1$91 HI® I 

(Carthamine Ink) ill | 9[9|1-C®lfl® Hfl®!® ?®® H®9 l4, 1$ "i®® ®1® 1 

91 (Safflower Carmine), ®rt$l $1 (Gum Arabic) Hit® H®l®9 ®1rtl HI®® 19 I $119 1®t®1® 
%1-®1.-$1$I9 (Cream of Tartar) HI® 91191 ®9 lflH9 ^®®®t® ®I99 ®Bl1-flfM I $H9 

®H, ®®'91 (Sugar), ®® ® ®T$^® 4fl® 1191 1$I® ®1$I$1C®I19 ®11 HI® I ®«9lt $11 HI99 

«®® 19 1 «*rii®j f ®i ®® III® f ®i c®ifi® ®tiH H9®« itirt CH1I i tin $®® c®ti c®i® 
(Safflower Carmine) Hi® l4’ H®® 1$9l ®tl*l 9®®-®fl4t« HI®® 1$91 Hi® I $11 
HI® I «1®9 $111® ^I9f^ *11 ®®® ®«H® ®C®9 nft® fifat® ®f99l ®11 1 f®I® C«®t® 





»?ii «fi K »if^« ftjji mtw's 

f%»I t'e^ »f«1 ^'B»J ( Sweet »jil ) 

Wl ««« WVtrtJ «l 

'^W*l ( Macassar oil) ) 

^W'e In fi»faj« ’Ml « I Wt*l- 

nt*itf^ ^trti ^j’m'8 <lfli ntv I nn 
Iw ( Mill ) n nf5i«t« 
nfiitti « I f’i'i In ^lc»t^ ’ll ’itw5 
•rev VB B9 ST) I « 

f«% ( well-bucket ) ^VJtfif ^ *f* 

^ttcB ^il i«»i nn 59 1 in»i 9ft I«nf<r9 
*fB*T ft9t91 « C^I’W 9i9t9 W*l <91 ^W») 

nn 19 1 

«19t 9'8?l1 9)9 I 

^919 4tW« ^f991 i«l>9 9 'si §'BT9 

*HWtt9 *TC»I ftf ^f9t*l| ^«»r *lt'e91 9t9 I 
^41 *ltiai ft« ’9911 WB I nsi9f99t*l ^«tl9 
ftl ’9f9W « 1 s^l5e. I9|ft91 9tl9t9 
sWftsfl 9n’9 I ^nn9 9f949l 

si9»l'Bt9 C991 1 «T9rfl'9t’»Ifl (oxyacantha ) 
4lftl 9C9^l9 9SlI«»tft I I9t9 ftB *9919 
999 ^n 9lW 9lft919 ^fitft9’9 C<« 

91H9 tp fsi^« 9T19F I CTl «f» 949IT91»I 

9lW ^^9 In9 f*W91 ’9tll 9r9tW 99 I 

C9t9 9 1119 fsi^tm •» »I9’919 9|C^ 

*lti) f9W 99 I «9t*l 9T91 tw - M'S 9|9t9 

•tw ^9|’?l9 ma ft« aw *ilai 9’t« 

9tf»l9l C99f»ll« 99, 95191 9ll»l ^919 «nC9 49**1 
cfe 99<9 iaa9^ *nrt< «tft9i i l9tl 
f9i9 taa I a** taa « C9t^t9 al 

•ttfawi 9191 9f9fa 991 99 i 

arifla 9919 ^9l9Wl <99 *lf99lC9 f4l99 
919 9l» I 91919 «19199 ^*19191 9\t9, 

9f94t9, 199119, 9(^9 9W, ^99-9^ «tl9l9 
9 U»<*IW19, 9f1l9, 991<tl9l9, C91t9 9 


9lanW9 9* 91 9f99 *lf99lt9 ^9l9 9l9 9^ I 
9191 149fC99 9 ^919 9'tC99 r9l99 <99 91 
91919 falft I919 9U9 99199 f9C99 <^ 
9ll I C99 C99 fta ^1t9 911^9 *119119 
91919 *1199111 |919 ^18 ft 919 C91*11 9f991 
9H9 I 919 919911 mi9 9lt99 *1919 ^t9» I 
9la Cllw t«9 199191 991 call ®199 I 
9999ft« C991S Ilf tl9 ®*lf99tt9 49< 9199111 
9f*t9» '« if^lllll C9919 C9l9 C9l9 

9lC9 15C99 99 991ft f999«| IfH Bl9 9f99 
11C9 I 91919 9ft 99 *ir991Cll 9t91 1119 I 
*1919 9 9lljC9^49lft 9f99 *1199111 ^9l9 

619 99 1 *191199 19*19^ *1191* 99»W9 49< 
9tica9 nl 9ft9i 9if « 99 1 

a| ll 41CST 9*11 15^99 6199 r9?9 I api- 
CTTII 919 911919 ®C9t9l 1919 619 99 I 9l!fl9 
9 C9ltfl9 9191*11 *1I99H1 1919 6l9 99 I ’5f9t 
'«99lCl 9f99 *lf99ll1 Ill9 619 919 I *t1lt^ift 
99l|9lf 9911 '«99ll9l^ ^919 6lC9 f9l«l9 

491491 fta I 9irC9C99, f9C99B: 6191 ft«tt99 
f ■?9-^9l I C9TC9 « 9talC99 1R9 

ft*4 1 'Jlli C9 999 «cn9 ^99 619 1*9, 
999 «1Jn:"1t 9r99 'lf991M fV99'9 6l9 
9^5 I '6';9lC9 991-91C|J 4? 9t<9| 9f99 

919919 919 I 9191 9199 9l49 ««1l9 9^9 9 
?4C99 6lC9 ftf9991 9®9lCl I 

|919 6119 191994 91l I C9 

f4l99 619 9f9C« 9lC9 <9l ^9 <91? 
4191 9l9 flW 5K9 619 (991 4*9 9if9C9 I 
9^19 iftai %999K9 C9199 « 

9991 419199 I 1^(919 a6C9 6l9 fml ’(ll* 9 
<i9ft9 C9199 ftfcl^ll 619 9 9| f?9l *9H9 
lf9<9 9ft9 f99rt91 tirC9l <1 49 Il9l9 
9t9 fenc* sita 9*19 9f9l9l 4ft-9^9 991 
9l9 999 afilOT ^1 9fWl 91^ 9TC9 I f91 



*R<II 1 I J f I ijk 


TOf *rfl« 3ts^ ?5l 

f«?t< •*% ?tt*i sFt^i 

vfirc® w I c’rtH % f tc!» wfB >8 «ctf’<i! 5(tc«i« 

c=it*ti-8t^i ?tcs *ttw I c?Hfn 

^pjvr t?t4 5M ’fC’f nic*t1 I «t5 

>iv*i «r8t?i tf?) 8C11 1 

•»fil-^t%^ts t«lta 5TCT Mc*w 1'8«l'81 SIT» 5?31 

I « »t^ flr»i 5^fr>8i 

^Iw fw ?9, •Sr »t»»I «iat8t9«l « c*l^8 

’Ttcn'e 8 ’1*1-41^1 5f»I?n <tTC» I ^^8 «tt|Bl 

fffwa 4»8'W »l8t8 I w <1 5?l8'I '?tj( ?9f9 
5t8 *ttw 1 ^!5*f 518 

¥fill*l fsirs «HI fW89 at8t«ni 89 ; ^81 8I9- 

ntw 8It»rr4 l 9Jt99 '^•IHTS ?9f9 Btl9 Snt»l 
?IM *IT« f'SBl ^8«8 I 

8f88W 888 88C9t, t8T9« itw 8^81 

8tW I C»8 C’FB Sr 8^88 818t8tr8 

8lf8 ^f98T« t8T9 5t8 8!f991 8tCT I 5lf9 
8ff9 •<f?8-^8 C8t88 ^f991 8lC8t 8fC8f '8* 
■f» flitni 8ifa9l 8fC’8 I '5t8f^, 8^8, 88T9, 
88 >9 (8t^8 4r?r^9 C'Viai 4??lt8 ^8t9 518 89 I 
89 c« Cir?8T« <899 9199 ••t 8^8 8119 991 
89 1 l'58 8tr9J9 JI9 ¥88 « ¥89 8 I « 

8tf9t¥ ¥¥ .«9> ¥88, ¥l¥98 8<Itt9 •«? 8¥8 
¥8189 8<rt9 5l8 (alternate eultivation) 8t91 
8tt¥l 

r9'fS 8f98rt8 6t8 ¥f9t¥ 8tC8 88'Sl 
fftW t9t9 8t¥ Ml jf?91 ¥9tt 9r98lW8¥ I 
8W«. 88« ^f8l¥t 089 ^^8t¥ ¥99 8 

l9t9 ?I8 8lf9 ¥f991 888 ¥91 8t'll¥ 8U9 I 
8t9TrB 8f8¥ 88 81 89 ¥f¥l¥ fit ¥f9t¥ 8l'C8 I 
.C¥8 81 t9t9 8t¥l ¥^¥89 1 ’?«9« f89t8 81 

81ft %'ttt8T9 ¥118 81CT ¥%¥18t¥ 8tf8t¥ 
81tll «888 ¥119 81ft ¥f9C¥ 89 C8 8¥88 
8111 8lft9 f¥19 ft91 88191C8 9P|91 


8ltC¥ 8tC9 I CIM 91 8tr9t¥ 818 8f8¥ 88 
8>t8 *819 51^8 818 ¥f8t¥ <{[1891 81981 

¥f<HI1 ffrt¥89l 8(5«. 8¥8 818^ ^=(f8 8^91 
8C9 I l¥9tt «8191 8181998 88t ¥ 818 

8818 ¥ftt¥ 888 99 81 I C8 818 %i8l91 
C¥r8C« 99 %91 8I¥ 8f'99H •» 81889 99 I 

818 «f8 8^99 9tC8t *919 9 ®81 f^ftt89 

¥t« 8t1[,¥ C¥188 8(91 fff^SI C¥f8i:8 I 

S¥f9 8t¥ 8199(9 ¥1Ctl 81985 99 I 8I8C89 
^51 81991 99 I ®9t9 819 8f9¥8 81819 8U¥9 
¥19 I 8H89 <581 ft* f891 C¥f*lt8 ^1 8^C¥ 88- 
8t8J¥ <5188181 9lf99 9591 8l8ft C8I1891 

¥t¥l9 8198 ¥r491 81t¥ I ¥(91 9*l8t %9l 

¥f8¥ T8 9 8l8 41918 ¥f9l¥ 88< 99 I 

818 818 9519 2501818 85n ¥^1 

81189 99 I i I o f98 8C9 8t95 »r8598 ¥f9l9 
99 I 18 98 95819 819 ^9l 8tSl9 ¥f9CT ^91 
9519 ¥f8¥ 9t 4t(« 9991 8H 81 I C8l8» 

9191 18 8t>a9 ¥f9l9 99 I 45 889 1^ 9tl89 
9C99 99 I f8f*t9 f8V 18 8tal9 ¥915 

885 I at5;¥U8 591 8tal9 ¥F9C9 99 I 899: 
8f9t¥tC8 8?at9 ¥r9t89 9¥ ¥f5 8(5 I 88JH 
9’I899 18 ¥885 8t'a9 ¥r9C9 81 I 
8f98¥ 95185 ®91 8t«9 ¥ftt8 I 171591 
¥lt8 8f8¥tt8 88M5 9l¥ 8ft8¥ 99 81 I 

159lt 9<;¥lt8 C¥88 8¥885 8tat9 ¥f9t8 I 

5919 ¥8 8t88 18 95l95 91" 81 « «11 
9991 819 I 

5919 5H8 f8C88 8C99 '4ft9t¥85 99 81 1 
81S 8lf99 9589 819 8t8t« 8f98U8 ¥8 

f8¥8 ¥f9t8 I «¥C8 8 I « ft8 •8l9l¥lt8 81 

8t9<¥lt8 88 f8¥8 ¥ftt9 I 8H9f8 fft 

4111 9518 889 8 891189 C8ftI9 f f9¥1 8fl591 
C899I 9 f8?l581 ^£8149 8f8 8«.8l58 ¥91 
f¥ir 5919 ¥19 ¥¥ 8155 815 I 5919 f8l88 C¥l8 





fill’ll I c^i c*rt»i srt« 4»«*t 

c*ft»i *iw '• f m’lf? 'Jti’4 1 

ftn <nii CT^n •itfiiw 

nt<R I 4t ’?tfen^»i <tt« 

nfw ’»fflii <rtt=T I 

«W4t-*tl«1 « *rt»i-fc»n >8 *ta4 1 itwfl 

m iCT« •I'? »if«^ ’rtiv tf^i njii firw t4f?i 

11*1 *l»!tw TO I r^l \81 8t8l 
Hf*ltt»l8 »t8 *tfTO 'ttc^ I 

’?ai4«. ipi K »ftfe tTO 

I ^rnii ^141^ 4i^8tw 

nvt*n wftn c«»! I tetw ^*nw^ 8t?i V81 

^ 4164 I MU’?? ^1 41 CTOtfJH 

(Kerosii)e emulsion) 4141 l4tC(f4 ^4«4 

84t8f«f4F f44t44 ^41 4t4 I 

<llf% f^4 >t Oc« C44 ’IMW « H 44 
^%V9 44 4\« «ft4r t'SIl 4T4 I 4144 « 

C44 44144 t^44 f4fl '8 ^9 44C44 t.14*l 
^44ill ^ 4*r5 ^f44 *tf44tl4 4< 

8041 4841 419 I 

'17t-«8«**t41^— 8tf8f44t7* 48414 4f441 
fIttCB 414 4f4C4 I ®4tC8 4t4t» 4r94tW 
44414 4W4 flfel f4l4 I 44414 4144 88H4 
ft*rt4l44 ff^l fro I 4414 •tr44n4 41481^ 
4ICT4 ftC44 ^44ltft, 44K4 ^«4t<4 

•ir^ 918441 4irt4C4 f4^f4'« 414 I 8414 4141 
41 4414 414J4 ^44 *171444^ 4t4 414 8^141 
ftHtH 41144 Blt4 fe4lfir4C4 5141141 firC4 | 
•P4W4 «»44 4r4l4 J4 41 •I44-44 4448 414414 
4f«44l I 44141 T*»4t44 4fV4 4l<9 4454 44 I 
^4tra 4«l f44l4 414, 444 4<ft4 4f4414 4»l 
4tf44 44 444 tf^4 t4l4 C«rt4 4F4l4 41^1 C44 
444 41C44 5n4 4r*l444|4l4 4|1< 
f»l|414U4 4f444 4rf4l4 44 I 4441 %4lf49tt4 
ftlhn W 4rH4|t %41 ^ 4^ 1 (44 (44 


414(4114 !PWC44 ®4l 4144 fffel fifU 44f44 
«t1l4 444141 ^4lf44C4 5141141 ril4 8144 
4f441 41(4 I TO « I * 4(44 4f4(4 

®414 «44-4l(l (44 44 I C4t4 (TO 4H4 
«4t«4 (41 4144 41 4f451 ‘I.’444 455(4 
41(44 5tC4 (41414 ^1414 4f441 <31 444t(4( 
^4l fl*! 441 44 I (414 (414 (1(4 44t4 
'4t4lC44 (41 fW4 4l41 4tl4 I (41(4 ^4 

4rl44 4844 .4tf4(4 (4l4 4(44 114 4(41 
4f44tC44 (f% 44 I (41(4 «l4f4 41(4 44 4141 
<1^44 f4V 41 4f441 f44 ^4 4tf441 (41 
«44 441 44 I <«( <*Ht^ 4[f44l444 4(4 1 

(41 4191 (4T4 4(44 5l4f54I 4^ 44 448 

^(4144 5t4 44 I 4(44 (4(4 414(41(^4 ^54 
4141 *p»l44 441 44 I (4l8 f4»i iStlt^ I 

(414 4^44 414(4(4 «f4(44 4(C4 >!• i»l41 

((41 14354 4(91 41(4 I «J4f4(44 |8} 

98f44 I 

(14tr44 4^441^ 4(14 (4l4 9ft44 

f44 4f491 4l((4(4l 4144 4(<4 ^«,*lf4( 

(414 4144 4f44l4 4l4l I (4441 (H 4tr4 
444 ((41 <81141 4491 4t4 I ((C4lC4 4144 
4C<9 41441(94 4llf441 (41[ 41444(414 

l?4 ^4 4 41'I1(4( 44llf4 4(91 41(4 I #N 4 
414144141 44 4(<9 ’4(441 4J^4-4'f ( 41441(4 I 
41444 4l’#l9 4(419 4r44 (?t9 9I44tl (((.V 
41419 (41 414419 491( 4HT11 <141444 4^111 
4(4 4(9 I 

(4l9 4(41 4H44J (isfhl 4441(5 4 8l4«- 
<8141^9 (•t(9( 4(44(1 f4<9 4f911 4t(4 I 
4f44t84 (1(4( ’17144(4 C4l4 4f99l 
%54< (1 411 4(11 41(4 I i8r4ci( 44 (4«, 
( Acetate of lead ) 4144 4l49 44t< 48(41(44 
(414 ^|44< 4lf41 4fll1 (4811 411 4441 
(411 47144 <rt(4 4l(<f44 { Carthamini ) 



«!* ^'•#1 I ] • Brt I W 

5WV <or I ji’Kfv ww fIcB'e ^l«r 

^ I '■OJ ^1 WC*I ^<1 sttf \ ^ ( AfriJi waxcloth ) WIMt'f’l' 

>ltW|^tCl fW'® tfl ar^ ’HI ftS I C®? CH ( water-proof) I ®ty. 

^l*W CT, TRI C*ltft® arc^ni «ltil ( glass-cement ) ar«W 

n< Ht* ’twit wtw’it’ft ?tii 'frc¥ i 

ff»i ^1 1 'tt^twar w«« 31^ I f ?wfl sfii ct ««t®itcai *tT« hw i 

'ftt^®T»i oiwrt Ttaii «rR» •tfii^i >* war 

^ aprrtaitaa «t5f»r« ’^ci i i fe^tar faw^tar fni ®ifwi>iar 

w®tc*i ^wc'fc'H c»it® aE^ f® ••wf^ Ors >i» fet®i i >*tf« fHtaa >• 

«t«ri ff*! aai i »Tai®^rt >tain « i ®a{*Jfat 

cwtJtaa ^1 w ( Penuisitum ) '9 ftatfifail n\ 9tw9 ^?fat ya sinrrfar® 

ciarcirarn ( Achyranthus ) s?t^ ®flwaj '•fai fet®i flan aiTtv I ?®arta «ftat 

ftan *iw c*iTfi!w^< nfail nlv i fetvi ^^*ta aa i «f«r lata "ft®® fwi 
T®ata ^la^afit ca f'?«a ®tt<ifa5a *»ta® alai au® i atataS® atiaat ® ffwa an 

*tft< f6f^»n, ^ai >i®T *aw I vtai® ® fata- ataa ata faw «!(% faata ifrta 

a'rtft caatw a«iaac« aia^tw afa at® fetai at® ate® i lata stcaa aja ®f® atat* i 
®rac® aa< a^atfatai ®taTcaa acart tata ti^a ata ttact «fTa catt alata tea 
aiaata «taf»i® fat I at'5t^atea, «at f.t'tia »faa ’apwaita ®fi 

ate’fatt ®atta4e®jai ( Carthamus-oxya- i|3ri| i c®aai ®tea at®a aeta® 

cantha ) ®®ait a® aj"?® I ^at %®a ®tae®a ®®ta ale® ttea i ®aa >a®atat ®aata® a^ea 

®faar>ft I caai/ffta ® ®t®atftatea« tai yft- fa?eaa ata i 

cataa aai tateaa lai fteataa aa i SShtaa® wi 

^awEtfa® af.fae® ^ai ®®ta®:t ^«.ta aai 
tata ateaa tt®i ®fa® ®^®x8»i c®a«i 
^^®a .®®^ ^ata ata aa i ^ a®t a tea aa®t® 









^8 


<It»w nf 
^iPf*iw I 


tlWftT «IW^1 ! 


I 

fCT I « *t«l’f ■f’P- 

9 •f’p 

»KW*f ftf»mii 9^r5C5 I 

»»t»i ^'it89‘n '8tii'«»it'»i 

I 9KS(’S(. 

!(? Stt'® l!^<3-«t*'«e>ir?'5 *tf5(f5l 
*IW 'Stt’l’r =pfil?!tc? I •af^'5- 

4fwi ■^r»i=p ni? I 

CTi*r* ’i^tw’1'1 ^fi’p^t'i ?t9f- 
f>>?t*r ‘ptfer^sic? I »r«?? 

^t5, '5t?'ti« 5t?nf% 

f»it»itf5>i '«if’it{i:^ 

I 'Snt'4 '8t9'5’irt »tw*? 

’pc=f’^, f«r*t ?>(% r?CTH I 

sit’? C^lf^^fsisr I f«fsi 
<iif»»f?(5t3 ?itwt fs[t»i*i i ??iari <p'f’p 

fnwtfa’t 9 'BT^i'Btnpsim «f’Ttr‘i- 

^'Bi j\9i% «iat^«f «?tte I 

^SICIP 

'•itaf^'lC’P^ 'St'Ji? l<inrf^ «rfaiwi«iaic*i ^rii<t 
f^snesi I 

■ t* *s? ^ "t'stpftrs sit^^C*! «T3'5?J^9 

fsnw"! ^»(S| ^r«1 ffWSI I ’»TB^?rt 

*n5^^ «ltfl|1WI9 W?? ^UTI 
ftwnfsi ^iw ! (» irtBufiPts 
fpift ; (?) ^r<pf*if5t'5 


ftpttfan 


piPnir’i’t I 


?nni\>i I 


»flnitii:>i« 9\we 
'urt^’lwi* anti I 


I ftcstwt%n <«?? 

i6%t>i f*if<« f^^si «t?tsi I ^f^nRj 

>ttt9Tn ’ftitmi ??iitff*r, ^ 

«t9?l^?ti:»l9 !ff«5tl»t C?f*tl'5 

I siT^^tsi ’ttlit? 

•ttfspc*!* 'at?i'®t«I?IJ'5 af-^si !|tl } f?p« 

PtW? 'St?'«T'8l«C9 jefc?l'?5 ♦!«( 

fjiWsi I C^Ptsi C^fl 

f«lf’tCB 'Sf5f?I f^f«S sifr 

^tCg, 'B^CKl sitSf C?f'tC'5 »lt’95l 

! iSt *1^91 f«lH fi^-9\rh «f: <1? ^ ^«(J 
55>itrf»i I ?t«tiW9 

.ett»i^’i«p 'stfl’s NmM? <c^r>iv »i^w 
'a?iii'i f9i''«fiitfH c?i HHiitin pftftraa >fh?tt« 
??»I1 »?« t* t* 

’?ta •’ft’P flf HCim 

■’??fWi| «mF CitSI 

^tasi I 

^Ttairtl «l»l’-!tcs? ’PfWI f’l^erf’tS 

W Pl’tl? ^SI'H >«<!S| I ?*C»I 

wt?isTf^ sitnts ?s? I 

'»T9'8^t^5 f’Paif?'? t^fef® ^f5f| «rff«r*f'5f ?t*R 

ISH*! ' r®fH 'ST?'5nrf9 ’■Jtfit’t'SJ 

f'F'Stl ’Pfiatf^WSI, '5TT1 f’lf«5'5?It»t 

^»tia sit? I 

’iti ’pftw "9(1 9? c^, 9tt^? 4^? fjif 

SIC?? ^'ss nw *tt?i>it’P pafif’Pt? ■ ^ 

fe*! w ^(ff’PtB fsn-nlPt^-wn »i^r» 

pi7« fsp| I 

PIFp-^fv f5?«l(TS| f«»I I »P*l’8S »tM 
p?'99it?*( ipiK f»!1[CT*t *ltw »I11f*)tft*rf%3' 
I fiK?ltP5TfetC»H ^CB «J?*f 

»tt?^ >tWfWHI PrtttWiPI BPttBH 4^? PltBSTP? 
f(|»l I •«B*l ^N'B «?fC« ftW 

♦ttJ^’P ’Wtlfr? 





I ] 




«twi ^fil« I (^) • <t?1 wH»ltTtt«H mm ftWH I 

«twrt «t«rf*«j wf%«ita *tw.^ 

fw, 'st^i fsrw vfimi, f*tt^ V91 f»nri Wat*? ^t*ii 

TO I 4t :«« *ttt^ «, is *:(: ( ^'SJit*? f^»itsr, «»aTfe 4*? 

*tw? a? ’ttia c«f*i1 ) ^f«r«t'B i 4t ati«fja <itf- 

4*f® hi ^twta ^t^ai «?tf^r5 

t|S *!• I ^ w 

mi f«ii i mftr i mc«n jfsm? m i 

«> *ttw *rf«f»ff% ^i»i5f«ii«tti *it3i*’R*i «iti»i»'»«t« Jt^»it? ntf® ^fii?ii 'sv- 

4^^ '5«,^ti»i c>i >0wti »tataKt« f?*? 'Bt’ti «[?srtf%i»ist, sar^fti « 


r«»i I *iam»i Wat«f iffa att^'icata at«ii fai« fa[»r i 

Wata ^itwamana «^‘t ^s *18 4wa a^iai^t*! 4U»i’F*t’»ta ttata^ 4snt 

<ti« «»« is ^8 «scafa '4i#faa at*! »tr«a HWai s?nat «(fa»ta ^fasl 

»it# ilaa-Jiaasi*! ®ta«ad ffW’t i fia«t>ifa itw ( Isa's: 

stiwswiwtai f 5 C*i^i 'ttata aW*» wTOIa c«»ita ) stit? stnisiaf^ts 

Ifa^i tftwi 'Btw fa«v asat atifis stf'sa atsi itpt« ft»t i stwwsta stlt^ 
*ttw I (>) fai awa »if«5ai'»ta^ atsRia «ftf«i» faaas ’^faa*! sapia ata 

M fai 4aa ts^a aaja^ atajaia ( o ) isssa 'stca aa i 
stwssstcaa «t'5I1a'^a ’(cia it<a'^ atsi- stwassta I's^a '^ta a?w fnnawa iw 
*iia I * swci ■*t'5iTa'^a ’jfaatfacaa i f®fa atsita^a- 

■'su»iss9tafasaa«^<afata*(c5fi«ta«a^ j»H«i a.fwa atwia fatKS 


•as as is sia 
ftia nP«ai»i i 


ca »ja*i lar ^Hia •tf's^sa 
sfaatrawa, 'S'aawaa afa 
aiispca ^wa sat at^wis i 


*ittaaw«tna 
4’eita#a na i 


'saataa atfaatfff*nf i staai 
4aiia 'sa.ai’rcaa ata ^a 
sfaisff I aaa-*iais-atwi 


^fs ( ) alata at*i, ijfaa^ ( cai'saltaa 

^si»a^ a^ata ataaai ataa ita ), sfi’tta- 
aata 4a< caMaata atf® s'fat siifa's atwsaa, 
( a^ata fraia, faafafe 4tsf^ ita, ) saat% 
atfsa ataat^ atatiaaa (asass a-fiata 
catats aa^a wtaa^ aacma ataa ata ), 
asTO aaa, aif«ataa aaa, ,atf*ai ( atwta ) 
^fwafa.atafT Casa's: aSata at*ai c*ai), 
faitatsj (a^ata afTatstata casta fasfea^ 

T ta)i ^ 

(>) aaia ca tata m nftts aaa^ ■aiO i 


('saastia cat?^ <? atwa afaaf« fttaa), 
Hfa aaaa, ata>af»j ( asass a'Safa lasta 
caai ), ataat^a atfs as^s sulfas ataj, sjaa 
atfaa atai, fafastata atas atata atai ( ia* 
abates 4^ atcaja ataat^ stcata atta 
ait« a^atfaa 4aa a'Wa aaia fistata caata 
feata satacia ifafi a?!ai ates ), sfstataa 
atata atar 4a< aiata atata atai ( faiata 
ataa ftia 4t atcaia ataat^ fasata faa-, 
ftiata a'^ata aaca caaata atca ifafss a^ai 
atftisif ) I 



V8 


»I»»I 11 ««•« It*! ^ftl« *fTt’», VrtHI ’Sttl'B- 

fifii iltitfi[»i I «W?I •rn-mt^ *itM1- <rt Vf5« »t«'sg wfsfa at«- 

wi »fiic«i '•i?f^« c^, fBf*» ^1 *re? I 

niTW fill itf«f»t«| 

•sife#* ^fti’tt? •icbIi c^tH^t'iittr ' icsa •w "Sli^ 

ffl*l«t I ftl f«f'T C^ »TW f«|ilf^ cwv- 

4f«ll« 'St?1 ‘Sf’Hta ftw** »*I I ^f5t? »t»!ltv»i es'tstf?*! i 

^ f'Bf^ii ■af's^® !ttw •ifii'st^ c»it?i- 

*ltw *itt I ’i?t< i >t'8i5i '®T««!’ii ®*fti 

lt*w *wc# 5»ftitii- c’»t5» i*f c^'fHf'B ^Istrgn i 

fiw** 5 ■atPS’lW CW"t «!JC^ ’5*»r*l e$t«l 

^’it«(t?‘i *re*i'5J wta's^t’il^ »itf*t»i -, 

mrn 'Jtf« 'vf?5ffw«t •, f’i'i c*i»»tw 

fsi ^i<gtw ^9 c’t'T*! ft^ "iftf® »ttc5 «in7« I wt?i®h ft'f,, c’j'rti ‘<i’t< aw 

»it^i '«tti»t’*««t'j ^1 '8fl9 '«tf«?it^ WWi f’li’JWe 

*ni»*iir-fftti ’ttftwjti ’*fit5ii'nrrt9 ^(w«t i 

*!<» «i*w ^*itf f<(«(t*t '«rtt»i^- . 'st9'8-’?t*ii ’ifii^iic’iti 

«»'9twti %w« ff *1 1 f'®f*» «fl's- ^ tnfst'swHfl f^iart«t ^c«, 

ihmf5t«i-CTan ’liti«i? *it*W1W'iTft»t- '5®«j 

c^ar ft»(s> I 4* »i^*i ^ f*T5'5 55ti W»i*ttc»i’j"t^t?-a’Pt 

, r^catn I 

’^‘t«i-c’»'W tiiw, »i5»ii «if'« !(tw Inm^ ftcmt ®'5)t’i't5lf'f*tw 

*nt« a^9tf»*i I 'ttw^w'st? «tfl« ’tfii'sm’H «3^t«>fc*t f*n:»‘i »i^?iire»i I 
«tlitCT 'fltt ati'efsifn ’i’®*! c^iaa ^li»i’®«*«ta ?<ti»i’TC5 >iit n^^t'f •atl 

»it«i*t •! ^tcw»t I f’ff»i*ti*'^ ^t-j- '8«,anre’i9 m ^five 

w n^B «i*wi*t-fsi’tii*li<in «if'8*i 'S’lt ^tii 5?5i af f"r»ita ?t«»i 

jpft^li *»t'W •»* ^»t» ’UtlJ >\"'tt«f«f ^fsw cj^ «Tt»l*t-' 

«*< I f»ii[-’it*nt-»iw*(-n*f *«^i i 

®?51 C’l'tlW •i«WR f’ltl- «ta <4f%- 

•IWfl «tf^ ’*fw *i<^i I *«ic>i^«f’9twa c*ifea 31W1 w ^111 fni 

^»i »i1itwn »t«twa ’utist i ^atw 

«^«iCTW c»i ’»"»tc*(i ctrt atfenw if*(? iwi ’ 111 '® ®tiitf*«i i 

«ta«tf«rvta ft wi <«, aw 'aiw¥«»«tti fttftftaw a^aw a a«ra-iiia^t-, 

twi, aaiwi aj<wi ' ,c’rrta ataww ftfif , ^ftatfiwa i ^wv- 

ahi ti ftV llw'i alt# a«ww- wtwa fjia »la ftiftttta, ^tnwfttii -fiifi 







w 


fiif *sfwi«t« •ft’t^i'sTa ?i5i 
ait •tf?i'®?t’r ’»w*i I ’W'Bs sitw *11 ^list's 
vtrti ><t »i«n ^’F 9t«f'33n’t*i^ 
wrt? •fT»i’i«T9 I 

'41^? ‘f»I, ^5191 «»19!9i 

9.\vs »ltt3 I lat F'Bjf'Ftce? atfs- 

C"ft*f «f9 'St9'S9rt 

ftitfJ! f59| I o;(« «ic^ 

f^fsj ^t»iatfc»i ’if'5'5 9«9H 'Stst? 

55 ai9< '3t5'5l!I 5t'99^>? 3^4 '«llt«(‘l''»t 
wn 4£?i5i I <{t «5rj 

f9«5 

^^-'«I«lti|^’-^f.«l5'r4|4'Hft«l-4 
fsi9|*l, '*t9t5 *lt>(6af99l 6Sf«a C‘lf^t^ts 

-sttK*! 4fa5! ’fsn-nr- 
5W«'3l f^(,('^;5 'dcwrt »(lfn»l'SI '/iT'1*l 

'5t1l*t3 apsils ssi‘^1 

<si I rar'«^ ’iwa fgc»t*i i e®- 

Wel? tWSII ^£«l »(t3'i(»lt^Cll9 ’I’t't 

*lfj® ^1*1 •Jt8lf»l«1’IJ|I^5| 95 I 

>fl? f®*!, I •Fig 

•(■ICT cmr . .. _ _ , 

«lf«f5t5 I 

*J5^4WS| ^ 5t«H- 
*lfC55 ’jpi •I'fivtyg ^«5l5 5t51 
<Sff^t9 ^fm9t5 »I5 I 
55t5til 5®'«« *I«IC5 4r%il *Ff5C»I'e 

«OT^5t5\51 ’lM5-5t«>*ffV5 55 sift I 

. 'St5t9 ®f? ■ri’1155 VW »l«t5- 

«l«1t5 ftCTl5 ; <it>|^5l 5®l*PtC«t*t*l ^'5l« 

Wtt» I 5l5tf6>l I '*t5t5 

f5’T.»Itr55 5t<l'55itl»l 'B®fl»ll5 f5Wl< 
tfl ai5< ^5 «r5*l t» 5f«lt5t5 


5^*1 5t»f5C5t1t *rrs ’5C5SI I 

5?51 ®t5Fl«Jl*l *15155 5t5lt f5Wt9 555 
5f5£« 55< 55 I f'8r5 '5515 (555515 5l5^f%. 
*}’55 ®5T55 >55? 55J55t5,.5t51 «£t5tf5t5 «’('5 
5t55 I (55 <81519 '5®H51 5f9'8nc59 59 

51919 (91B15 ^5flS'5 55 ; 01919 C5lt 9l*l'5l9 
'!9l5 1910159551'^ 555 9fC95 I 55'«: 

9t»l9 91955115 55Jt99 5lf« 15:15: «5 

5t9lff5 i 5'5:»t9 '5C5t5 55199 9l5f5<ff5l5 
'51C9159 5195 0191 tt5l9 4|>»1-oJlf«l'S 

15K99 5>i£«19 f9l'^'® 59, '5915 5lf® 

519 5C9 I 155 0|i1 5tf5 5^5(5 ^fs’l 5ti|;5 
1tt9 5f5 I 5151C59 f^C9f»tC99 55 55C99 9t5- 
t51«l5t5 ^15141 «lf9ll5 55. 815191 115f5-f55' 

54'lf'® 5'a91C5 C5’i^J-5WWI9 <^51 (954 55 
0191 ^99'5l 2It55-5?5 5'39®l ^9555 5f9C® 
■eilsS 5C9 I 01? >159 vt«t9« C5^9j-5ial5I 5tC5 
191655 5t9t9 59 ^CPllt 55 I 

?5t4 9't5 ^9194^1 8lf^« 59 I «ly1 

'5tt®)59l9 C5t5C515 5'<C5 11<9«1 91t9l^91 <8 
1lf«r9l9 aft951 ®915 49(5919 
5: 1: '?®’I5 aif'8%19 99 411*11 95 •, 5^1(91 

^®19 5®t5"l9 C599U5 8151C95 
<55(9 «ll0‘5‘l ^19® 59 I 

«(1591 151199 01? Jilfl*?! 19999 51® ®1519 
IN45I 9if|l9 5515 (9t9««. f5f9C®f5 I 9l9|l{99 
>459115 515® t(®515 49115 » 
5l9tft5 i 9t595f55lJ 1519 515 919®9f4r^ I ltl5 
5159 9®14itC® 9l9®9r5^ 15(9® 5^91(59 I 

9t9«9r4r^9 £59199 515 91?I1 I f®f5 ®1®9 9?9- 
5^« >591 (91919159 (l£55 I ?1®®9f«r^9 >*tt®I® 
4I9J1C59 «I9W f99l®1® 5(9(9! 5tf1« I t5lt 
'S151C5 i9999H95ft®t9 T5£^ 9i(9£®t5 I 
fe5t9-C5® (iC*5, (®f5 C9'(®9£9f9 ^5r|9 («159, 
I9(l5i 5(ft5\C5 S 9451 ®(991 915® ®5i[®9 9fiir®9 I 











ftW •W’lftW ltiWJ?rft*<f ^f<W <ln- 
ii?w itmi I 

«wt«i '®w r^’<tnw’ti 

\ «r«IH s?fl«lf%- 

C’lWrt* awv W 'HIW 

iTfn« flint I fiTitt 
K*li f rt 4i>f 

tlw fitjr't^n fwftt •, '•I ’wii 

et*»ri*i itwmt iittt tlitftwst, 'stitWii- 

»i^ iifni >ifi fttm nfiittw I 


ftm iwifW 


tttwnn 


liittni <wi TOt, u(i| 
f ft« rwnw ttftt- 
mii fvJhi ctitrt fnt *tfifw 
tHi fvwaw uti nil ^iw 

ftWf aitt ftff *!’» 

’tfilW *ttW*t tt.l I 
fi'wtaii ipR *11 ^fStiii 
*tf%'8 « I 

i fll*l *13 *lttt 

f 5*ff«| w><f »I1« ^fl I »I13I ’Jtli 01 

3t«f1 im 3f«f iftll 

"’jft's flint I If 

f Jt'Sf tfl fl*tf« ftc*lf I 'Stfll ifSf f *(3ti*tt 


if^ ^ ^tlW llt'Slff^l li^tt ^Wt Itoff tf ■ ft»l, laFfWl >1W It f'll^ •» 'ItftI 

^fwf-ti*i f^ii *if?int I ff'siwj, ««3t i>it®3 cttttfif 4nff«*icti f^ti fittt't 

Ifti iTf-ftw ’tf -JUftf titc®, «rf|f5i’3 flitfipr } Ttt (fsi) ff^ti f^il 

tftfin-*rw f*Ri ^fftii fftitf rfftifwi *tf?it%»i i ti ftiiti ’I’tfi tuf, 4i 

•tlf^ «W tW^WI fflllt f^l^f f*Wtf?C«H =^*l^tW tfWI-ff fth® tp ft»i I 

itfttrti ffi ftci ftftv ftftf ten «eitf f«rf tif iftti i 

i^mt I ^ m ftif jT'B fftitw ^nti 

^I'^tni fi»if^ <*iff titft itttfl I 9t^i-itwr 

*icttcn I 


tMfttW ttft ¥11 J 
iw-cit^rtti 


ftif <f i< ®fwn fiiitit ftitt I ftft 

itwit^t ftitftit tiitn 

wf I ftt f«ff ipirfea 

•iltftt ft ne tifflt 

'ttf« fin iflti *ifititt I or8:*ti 

»?ht 13 Ottf ftCftfl 3ttff?ft»rtS| 

ft <«< f*(«tl 11(11 "Hfwtfl 
tlftl ftflf fti fWI 

^ fntf-^«,f i-ft Hiwt 
ortwi’tOR I ntM Hfn fjicteai fittH 

ftl^rt ft I * tl*tft ftCfffI »w- 
i|pt ^ifiwjtt wf I tl nfi vfrt f ff'^t 
frtti<t oroHlt ftett, 8lfwi tnfw 
■rtttw flifi ^cif I ^ftii fnii 'fti 


mnuntn i 


tt*tttl T5t«1 ftitlll ^1 
ttfsitflf fin *fi^ I 'Stfti itttf nt cfVti^ 
tfi'Birt flitrtt I tnSti c^tfpli 

ttffi cfft *fc»inti ’it’iftftf f'smt tfti 
C^frtl «ttft»'*Jftlt*ltt til I Itttlft^ 

t^i *rf«t trtttit '•n ttti* 

«iift fftnn <^(1® tfiffitfi tritt ffttnt 

tit t f*rlti tiif I tut 

ittit Mti tfiitftitt, 4l ^itn 

cttt^i ft*i I tffltni 

Sltti 'Stfti iTtttnt flitftt I 

ofCtTt Itti an»jl fJt^N ftlfftni -fttstltt 
tfin wtit tRf t tttnt- 

fifi ntipi ttt fni •if»wi «fl tntji 



*R<in I j 




a, 

3t«1 '^31- 

fap^'issTC’r^ 

4W^5> I ’m?: ^fcit’F 9t«T^ *(c«t 
«a^< ^»i5 ??5tf?»i I '"rcitc i'if 

f«fjt 'Jt«f'1«f 'lf'!I?If1t 
fsi«^ ntn ^tafy ^fyyi y’t’itysity «=t i 
'WJ' iy '5^? 'jai ^csi't'H 

ystyst i sfwHi. i 

f'®f^ *llf'B»ty f5R^fH5=»tC9 

t ■'JfflC'S*) I 'il9ty 

ci'l^jfl^'8 yiffsiify «iy >«<»t i f«N 
•t^j® «ry i '*A5 Hc»i ',(.^\^ 

«rc’<9 afyi*! c^ar f'?9i i -iiiJiyi w'.«5, -ars, 

»irsi9 nw ’fcsi\8f-fy«ft5y ysc^i ysf^ca »i"t<3iii’f 
^ftjyc'Sy 4iw« ?tH'5 59 ( »c»i\y'l 
?tr5 «f1!S® ••.jfB'C^ ’?9tC«I 

'^t*«9S) ysC9*» I 

’®it^<’^f2fft5f-(ir>rs 
m ’!c*r-ii ’?I8 ! «(iits! ?tc^ 

’l1^^^ltJ^tw 9t8fty 0ti« »ti'(*i «t9 

•ll^ 5t'® I y5»i'®: eftsiUiy 

«i'8Ty cyT»i’»9iiy %<«i sit's w, r'l*^ 
c^lyi ^5ii'5 fsist*! 5^1 5^51 ysi'^Stcyy 

»«»tf5iy' ^I99tfl «t« TS yftC'S 

<tTi’s*t i yt«f«yf8r%« ^ystS 

fy^s «|t5iyi -inttc*! ast«t 

'sfyi'sfs I 

ytai arisiWi fyyfctrty HTyf^fn 

ytsi's fwt»t5t, 'flti*t n>ny 

iwwifw^y Snvyi I aT .r ** , 

va^Fafst yy% aittnyi Ittyrti 

fayife «tt«['rti ^fii»t I cn ty 

nftpB ^r«y, fsfa -stsi? a'rt’t 

4»f%af5 si|i»iH I afsaprs 


»»rtjyrty 


Nfstf ttyi ’Fi-j.M 9fii»i, srtni 

.■;'8t«5t 9ifyc'« tstn ’Ffii t yT«rl 

«r^t«tf9=F ^jfyi f5i9t9*i w®’ q^iysti ytfyt's 
®ii»ttf9t ??yi ■st^tc^ «iH*t aaly y'tc's 
’itt’t '?if»!yi siiri® yif9t5i5t I yt«rt9 41 

'fytsly'F .sr«t9i fysfsis m 

viifl? fltsitc’f ntyrtfii sFfayi yc*!, y?!9i-^yc5ty 
>;;!. ’fMsiyia'®: ■aitafst Ti'^ls ^ww 
’ifflUH 'i 9?<ity atMi I 9t»i fityy 
<ifsi9i icyi? »ify5y f?t»|5t, f'sfH yfawst, 

^^5 cy ? 'St?t9 nfijBy aifR -fj i 'B«(5t yiT% 
«fi*fj» wjwtJty ^(ifli ’Ftyyl yf^ii's »ttf^*t, 
c»it4*t5ficty '4»i9'iTc< ’^csit’Fst’t cwrt 

yfr yst4i>, 'St«t9t fcyiy Hyi, fsttiijity, 

aqsj t^ ftyf-'l 'tt?t:<r5 ■vf's -Fca, 'sfsircw <*»!%« 
•ff’iT^'i 4 ;? f? 51'^ I 'Stytfli ’t^sii’F w '« 
Wtsi f'^t- 1*! yiCfl'*! 49? C^ ’Jft’ft 

'Bttssa ’Ffyyt ytfyytt's, 'stat sFfaw i 

npi 4t*(r*t nMt-9?t9l Bftf'sa ^tsti stty^t 
yifaytCcSt. «tc«t ^’fiS 

fsq, ,a^ s?5lsitTf (H’Ffyst miala 

Tifit® 9fsii«aTfBsi, wfif" 'ft»iicy>y 
»i5i I ASIC'S <9H’t‘i Jt^ai 

'Bit'i'KK’F ?®ti yiyta 99F '^tsttt’F fsn'ff ■^n»t, 
f9<« att*! ^tsitij ysj I fefsi 5ti»i*t, 

ateri »tyr<¥y*tt»it, 'Siata 9W aMfvsi 
Jisiaii itw I yf? afsfi c'swy atw ^<»it's 
yifyai ■^aiia 45Ffe 'ai fst’9rt‘i ysfyat c?»t, 'sta 
'St?iy ait'll atafsB's stia i aaft '*it5l- 
d(9 t^tWCa '«ttfy •a'ttW «9K9C1 4'9? 

«?ti*tty '^:’F9i ^faai CTf'tyTff i atwi 

atcafi •^f«»rt's 'sfyai 4^$ ft-ifti 

’Ftaai firca af-stfs atwsi i n's:ay yt*il 
^t»i5tty aPsaff® a-iFty «wt?a f4*t»t-?iCT 

4®® nit f^fl ^fyyDCTSf I 



itw n«wtw flc*i fwifri TtCTtTfl 4^ «*i«F<fi R«M{>r« 'B^>nin 

>t<tan ««w m* I nf«« «wt» r«t>iCTt<o w, 4w 

HniwK»i ’ffim Pw- ich Tffct wtc*it^w ^f- 

<1*1 1 f¥i si^wr wtwi c«ff»i I at*ii '« c^ 4itnt» »if«t< cv? 
f^«f ^finfciH I «r«ff*^«Ti «?w ?lstfft*i*i, «T«Tw?i cn 
«t«wiff4tr8 4¥ft '*«t< 4fi«f »i4 ^<4 ^i«Stca'9 .^fir«ii <?ftfi*i -, 

fiit*i*i’i ^ti*i I *<t«i 4*ttw c*i ^*1^*11 4tnv*i 


<(ftH vftwfiE I . «« ^*t»ti ^fiiw *tT% I 

4vn^t«H'rtCTtT«trwf w *FftrBfiiw4^ *«« 4» 

•rt*i *piii *^1»*n^ 31*11 'Swti **tf^ ft’tljni ftnfff»i i 4t 

ir 

HKrti,«t*(*»i^w*ti 1141 ««nT3 «tt^nt fiwfi ■T’f-^iiJFicii «n *fl?- 

%<nt4 *11 ^fwi *i^l^iif«f5i 14*1 4^14 itl^ 1 4w ff 

«ItflCT*t } . 31*1111 «t 11 *ICT 11411411 1 l?f Ulllini 11444111 4 t 1 l 4 - 
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tIHH fiH 411C4 «1l111 4f4l1l11 4lill41 lltlfltl «« I 

m 4fllTl 44 iftm, ‘ifi Utlft 44fil1 


1M Itmi IJI 4fit4 -Hill, 411.H11T1 
Hl-fiCTHi i^Ki. *111111 'jH^timii 1^ I’ 





®t8^ 3!J^TfTm I 

( I ) 

’W<tl <*f(«*tRl #>Pl: ?'85t9 

«t«5 C^»l C^H W?? 

«6»t I 4t n^*i 

.•ta* 

’^^nFTtrtiB «t‘f'?«f ^fill's 
infrtis «mrtB . ^ 

• ?wPr<i 

«n*i» Tfif’dWB f^nw 

1 «J itr«f5l *l»ltBS| ’ffBBl 'StBtB 

ftw «lt*ni ®ftB ’BfflStftW I 

ftcBtIt '5*rf»i f’j? I 

*tB 4tr?*t C’J, '?[»t't*l 

f»ir f*re<jnf I ®«n 7<i- 

f’^tB '5«tt*l BtB Bft I 

«ltB« W ^^5fC*t BtBt^StfSW*? I 
C^B»I '^*tt»I «t?tB W ^tB 5lt? I 

«tBtB W BJ^JfBtlBB BB1 BfBSl ^ftfirBl 

•'Btlt^BtB ntWB, t’IJ’BI BTB .C»I 

BttCB I’ ?BltB >fl Bf?*! BltJlBtBC’B 

♦WrtBt fir»I I BBtB «rf®^ "rtlf BtB 
WB BifBWB Bf I CBt «(Bf«l fB? 'SfBlB BIT 

BfBBI CTB I 

'?*ft»I f»1< TBtBTT BBBfsit « BtBBt fSB I 
T^JfBlB BBB gCBtl^B ®B TtBB 

cBBtBTtB «r«TBi fBiartft b?bi i cbI bbb 
iBTl ^*tt»l Tb^BB Btl^ ®tBtf«rBtT iTlBsi 

fritflB CT, ®IBTfl., BfBB BBt® TfBI« TTlBB 

^BtB BtBB TfirM BftBB I (TfiBB TfwfBBB 
B#mBlCBB fBfW ’5(n{BTB ^BIB fB^T 
BtBB TfitlB CB B^VtW ‘BW^ 

BBtBTT, tCB BtB,BtB,Tl%B ¥f« CBfB T^B^T l’ 


'j[Bt»t fBWB BTW ^tB 1W 4BtCTi 
^4tBfTT BttB B1 I 'BTTB BBtBI t<lBT 
BtTt»^ ^BIlBtBtB ^tJ’JBtlBB BfB® 

BtTtB BsfBt® ^tfBBtfllBB I BtB ®BB ^ 

ffCBB B1, ^fftB WBWsfrB |ti>? TBCBB TBf«^B 
<fli>f^BB BM1TO BBT BBMWB i(CB 'StBtB Bf^ 
BtTT«. TfBI® fBlTfTlBBl ^BfB fB? BttBB?T 
<BTB1 B^BI >«5»BtBl CBBtlB ^•RBBB 

BifWI TfilWf «TTlBtB B»ftB I BtWB 

T^BFBtBlT B<BtT fTBtB TBI '^BtB fB«T 'BtWl 
TfBW CB fTSTBt BtB BfTOltB TfBBI^^Bt^ 
^IBB^^B B1, TfBB— ‘CTlBtBl CBt?jCT BtCBlTI 

BtBtBI B CBft BJtB l' BtWB '?[BtB PlWB 
T'®BHBt5‘t®t9 Bl4 B^BtfiCBB I If^BCBT 
BtCBBtT ■ JtTbbI ^^tB BfB®BW ^BtftBI 
-^f^BB I BtIBB ftBlB Bft® TBB^ B^fijBt 
BifBCBB— 15 CBtBS CBIB® BtWtBS J BIB BBt»* 
ICB '5BtB fB?>flB BIT TfBBl BtlBB 
BOT 'flTBtfB BBfetTtB CBti> ^BTB 
Btf b’W^BI TfBB— ‘CBIB1, BtB^ t«BtB 
BiIibI* T^fi^B ®BB fBiB TbU’T BttBlBB 
Btl® BlttirB TfBCBB, ‘,5(BtB 
<B«,<ifcfK «?BB^^WtBf CBBtB TfBBi BtWCBB BtB 
BTCB BtBl BifBB I BtWB , 4%lBf BVl BIBI 
TfttBB— 4BB T'tBIBBtBI « ^w'VS , BtBBtB 
f®rB TtB CBIBB Bt? I 

?<fl^BTtBB fBBf^ ^'51 BIB« BCBBF ffB, 
fBB ^BtB fB?«B Bf?® ®t?tlBB BsfBTB'B IpiBtt 
BB'*Bt I CBtB fBB'«.4ttlB *«t ®IBBB1B^ 'fsff 
•iBtB aitBSTI TiBSlfBB iBB? ®tBtB sfiBlBB 
«tfBTt<B ’►TB 'StBt'I CB^tB ^«.Btf TfitBtflB I 
Bf®BT< T^JfBTlBB iitlBt-fBfB "^BIB fB««Bl 
BTlBi fBT® TbbbI fB*BBf BflTTB BfBBl 
fBCBfB® B^IB B1 I 

JrttCBB «*rt CB BTfilW Blft BBCBB 



j»0 




’ fi«i I *tt%.’?tf*t'9 ’Hr c^fSTtw*! 

irrwjG f/ieral Sir H(mi|v ITavelock) 

c*rfw fJT I ' «ii^«rtCT> =fH=» artn *rw 

’IWW* «tw I »iif) 

fvfR fi»r>*«.*tt'ri^ «ti 'Stft? 

%nrW!« «r» f^sTi r5r¥«.>ra 

'HfMW I ®t: ’ttma 

s . , « '<rtarr«t f^CTsr, f^Hr 

. flWtCT*! wiwrw ^ ^ ^ 

f6fts«.»r’i' in 

W!« ipn ^tan I 

TOt«r I T^iJ’Tta cairtt?*! ^»r»Tc*r5 

»rfit« «reVt ntai ^c?r i at SwitiCT 

%#»«r c’ftir t«w 
•br»^«tw <5twtt3?, ’^«J9 ’ttar«rf»ii ^’ffijr®, 

iliff«»ii, 

./- •nVl-W’d^tcti casTHw ’a«j® 

* CTH *n^c« ttitf«»i I Prcarit #lfH® 

>v«i sn®’^^ ntjn ^ 

aiHT I 5KT»''‘'nt 

cwinttvpi cwtw? t^5i 

' I cantiw cniisi 

. 'iN^Sjar IJfttt >rtf «iir»tw 

«Htn ®fitw ®n(#« at *ti^i- 

ftatrtt ’tit' f^j® ititw I »tii^i 

fi’tr^t’tn w f^CTt^fni an® ®«, ®ti «ait- 


•rei®! (Sir Henry, Lawrence) ®W atltttlt- 

altwrtfl >»n ijatt ®tftw 

■iTfii®ni[tf ii®- 
awa a®i5 cat*m ®iatc® 

at li Tatwi af® 

t^tiafWtwWii wtt® ta 

» aa< sii traj^a *tf«® 
^ I aitt' atia faorta »rc<*w awfa® ai i 
faiit c*Rtfa CT rwa aiVl »r»Kw*f 1?tifn®ta 


®H ®a*^faa «*fnttfttfa« a^Kaai t<tw 
«tvTa caatafaa fa®® ^a?a aiaa ca, 
*ntfaa®t» cata®! ajipn®®® ci^ ®w«® 
^a»?iaai '®r®»ataia^a a.ffiia<i< ®titj f*nsB> 
aiai aaWa at^a a' aa< ^atc® 'Stata (^ncatv 
taca^ptwtma). aatiaa ftiaa ataa atta-, 
♦rea atifatiaa afaai^ 'Stattat 
fatpF aw • at® I . at iNtatiatfa® ^laaa 
aa(* ata ait afita aiata faatia 
fiC®«.aiu®«i->sttf«a ^aiafa® aiat tv t<caa 
®tvta ®®®aac*t ®ta® aa aai ^tifata 
ttafa *ta aa h %ataaa« atifata 

t«aa «tviifla raaartaaMa atfsatia faiaa 
aiaaatca ttati® fsftaai ®faai 'Stata atn 
ata ®iaa i 

Ifv wfiajKatjp afn 'Stata “ataa arfaca 
'aiaiaY ata® ’^aaj;)®” .>ai;a .ai^-tataatca 
atjf attaa a®f8 ®iaY®® ®tai*fam®ta ®tra^ 
fafaaa afaatiaa, tai aatia t?® ata t— 
“a®faa ajttaatiaa aa ait«. at cafaiat- 
ai»T® aaa-ra®ta faiart^faiaaatal aa i 
®atia a®iat®a a® 'ati® 
®ta at®ai f®a a) t aa®1aa 
afa«iaa aa catatai a®t 
af at attai aft ^tat® ^a» ®®aU a®a 
at®ta aa ca, a®C1 ®tVTaatai (Medical Store) 
ate® a® n«fa« at® i ®aa a®^f^t atiaa 
caataf®! ®naa arattai ®a1fat«a fa®t 
a® a^t ®tf®faata® ®ajtfa atitai ®fawai 
«tvia ®iii c®taai®t fai® atfacaaai i 
f®0i af»it«<»r’ caataf®a fafa® »'attfa ar^ 
f®Pi #ftaai*fa®ttra atAtai i^ft® c®ta- 
atatait .®fai® atfaiaa ®i I atiaa 

«tvtiaa{ aiaattta ®a{ <aataf®i® aitaa 
®fai*wt <atfiv.^wa atffa®t ajt®»i^ 



orf^Tfli caHw itfi 
fW '5tVtW« «rf« <ltft'5 ttwsi I >f^‘tf«t^t?t 

HjrPtt "vt^ ▼firai I 

»ItC«R 'TW? WfCT^ *(t»R 

fts s »1 T ire ff et 9 i 

^«rmf" et'fftrf >r?t*t5 ert ^3 

e%<p», “et^, t«— I «tt*f^t? 

»H[ *tt»R ef33l ^*W3 ‘fiR® ^vfH’ 
e^te eftie *ttf3 unv irfe ee^ »itw3 cei® 
^i«i3 ntwi f^*r ><3r fef^ f35t3-net3 
C'Ufnie^ 3%»|sr I r35t3?tsi 

iRfls irertTfiT 3^CT c>Tnt*»fe ew- 

11 ^ 3^3 3f^wir— “«rt3t3 'ettiri <tm- 

efsr3tf3t*i, fev et3i*iten e3 
«rrt I ^3t3i'8t3 ire cetr^ |tt ^^31 ciresi 1 
CBt3t3 fef 3fit3t3>‘^t>" 33tH5 

fiice 3fire»r5i,— “etf3 3t3i 
3f»i3tfij ‘«<ne 3Jtirt3^3ifv ef3tef« ^tari" 
«fl? 3f»i3i r«fir firw3 *rc»fe 3tie 4^3tf% cnti>- 
3ft 3tft3 f35t33fe3 33lf 3ftC33 I 

efttie Hf'®53i, 3ft3J33 ftw3 3tce 
»rtW33tHie er33l C33i ft»( “C3^13(^3 

WtCTH'3r#^B ftfiF«.3Wt33 eirt3 3?r8 
®3i et^treeiCftfi 3tt3 in 1 * ntc?3 et^i eti 
eftfi «l C31 3ift3l ftftfl ®6 c33 I 

3 ee c3t*i f3l53i c-w f • 

C3fiR t33ft?« 3^3, 'C3?- 

ftjjlf ^f3T3 f’Ultft f3t3r3rCT3 ftrKe 
Ci*rf3e ^»I1|BPI3 ftfe^3t3j^ 

e^fteiipwn c3*(C3>ree 

«tft I 3 i^ift*l e epn- 


s>i 

•fr3‘l ^t3et3 nHjSf ft3tfst33 et3l -fwftW 
3twt^3 ete^3 «t3tc3 ^33 ef33i 

3tf3r3 1 srwirrt 333-€3ltie3 ftre«.3e3re«te 
r«ft 3C3i 4rfe4l « 3313 3te 3r33tftc33 I 
■3t3f33 f3«tC3 4eft[f3e »rtf3 eft 33 3t3t^3 
«tt3T^ 3f53tt3 t 3'^3f3 33^1:1 3t3t^ 3tfe3 
'!it3et3 333^3 ^3ft<. 3t3trf i 3t 

333T3 C3 3ter33 ft^ll, 3^«t3fr3« 3ft3et3 
T^f 3tt33 fte^^el et3l ■«3ti 3f33tft3 I 
33 ?3T3f3rC?3 3313 e33t3t-3t3tie 3t3e 
3^»ft-t63C33 313^^13 3tft^ tfe3t3r^3- 
3ftait 3333 3trf3 I f3t3ft«33 C3\3ti:3tC3 
33t33-3tI3 3^3f« 3lft3^Jif3t3 3« «I3J3 
3f33tftl33 I 

3t 333 33ft3 3tfa3tC3 33 33t4»t«3 
?«33 C33t3t39 3l^3t 3ft3tft3 I 3^ >y l 3 
3^3 ft%W 3t33t3 ftft3- 
f3333H 3^t3f3- 3W f3i3t33 ftl33 I 333 
3W3 ■*31331 I ^1,, 3C33ef3 C3tJ33 31F1 
3t^3tl3 'St9t3 33 etftn C33 I 333 3trnr 
ft333 3^3 3^31 ftsttfl 3t3 
3tftl3 3tr331 C3f3l33, •afS 3etft3 C3t3 ijer- 
fte 31313 31<3t3 3f3cew 331 3^33 331 

^1C33 C33l3t3r33 (Captain); 33t33tl3 t3U33 

>in33te3 3tC3t»3 3|ietH3 33ttfte l[t Wf I 
3'3)f3t3 fwwt3t5 3ff3C33 C3, C3T3ef3 ftOTf^^ 
3f331 ?e 3^3113 431 C33f3T33 3^33' 3t3 
3T3f333 31 3f331 flWt^)3 43313 3rf3'fl3tt3 
3r*f3V ^33333 3fte ^333 3?31 3ft3tCf 3 I 
3eet3JC38 33fce#1 r33t3-«Hr3Ce ’^^Jf3U33 
e3F1 333 f33f3« 3l3 I ^3H ce33 31*33 3?3, 
C3Teef»I 33« 3333«l T® 3t3TCf I ftfH e33 
fiwietll ^33313 ef331 etftte 3tftl33 C3 
C3teefiT 3lef3et 3*Tt.^ ft333t3l ^3ftl 
^33 311133 ^ft3l^, ftflror 31 3131 


‘3133 llfta 3l3ftl’-J<*jM ^ I 









iWrvMorr ^rts ^rf^iCT 

nw ^f»i5i c*it¥- , 

'•f*IC^ «tffI1 fnc<i ^fiiwsi, f»« 

««tfl ’|f<*tt'B ^f«*R *n I tt^tn 
•IWI <?»t «, 

« 

e«rt¥tlf*ICTt *»r»HH If f fsi^Cf f I f fWf 

fftwf Cf, «1ftf 
*tmf ^r«c»i*i, fiiaffltf 

^ttf ftw^^wtit 

'Bff *ItC«ff flf ■il’I'lf fftl 

nw iffrt 

*rftl ffwtfWW 

♦ttfitCTf %fT51 fmff ft I 

'BVfItf ftf'sm Clffifl ftl I fICff 

fifWtsftf n ff ff n^j- 

.l;ftCTf tt^ ffim 'ttftf fff^ 

▼flCTf <*f< CftftCft ftr fffaPWtKf 

oif fCf VfftW? f •Itf’tWf I Cft 

ff^ltw ff^ff »t#r <rt«f 
^V9% f«t<fi 411 iSkii 
f|^« ftftiWf t ««t ftftf iff 
>iwp* 'f«CJ ftifi f TfWf ff*! I ’ 

^IffW ftscf 'ftfff flfv« fttl- 

WH, 1f»tt^-r’iartw« ^ f»i«i 

m9.. rtifif f tf'Bitf-’jtw CT 
fiff# f fftf f tff^ fnfffi f t(f ,• fTiff 

Wlft^pWIWttf 4 Iff f ftfJTfJfl ffC*tf1 
Cflf fMf #tf f1»l« ftwftf ftCf fl'l 


^ff 4?>5fi Cftftfl tt«— 
f1ft4 ^ «f, 

*t< flf f«1 Cf f 5 cf Tftft ff fl f t« I 
Cft? !-ffr«t{W f tfSTf— 
^1415 ftf 4* Cff f C4 «t4, 
ftf^l fff «tf — fWf I 
«4 Wfftf 4(4!f 4t4 } 

fftf ffS’ffil / ft"tt?I.4Tf5, 

4C*I rtf I rttfflf itflf ft? I 

C^l 


I 



CfH 4f»,'fffw ffitcf ftff Cftftf fff, 
ff If ftf fifl «f ftf fif/jci t^f I 
f 4 CfCf IW,— ff f If^— C14 
«ft4f-*tl4fl <flf *11 1 fff — f 4 f t4 f f ftff ? 
44144 f41 fffftf Cft4 Cf4 4tt, Cff ? 
ff Cf ff cf cf Tfertiffii^fra 4ftc« 4i frt i 

Haaff fff 14t4 44t4 Cltffal 44t4 414 i 
'Jj|4'9 ftfa ff awtff — ^44rp4ft4 
f fff f f4|l 4tf 4 f ff Kf 4tt4 4C4 ftff , 
f tfff «ft44 ffg ffl fT41 414 £4Cf C44 ftft I 
4f4t4tfif ff fit 4tC8 4'84 4tff4 4f , 

Cftflflf 4 fff 14 4*If 44tt fCf 4f, «. 

;\f ^414 44tf4-^»IH <4f 1 Cf f tfiltf 4lf« ? 
Cf^fftSW Cf-f C44 44 4141141 flit ! 

* IW ff-411 





sr^^pstc^ '«p?^ »iw^ !?i 3j^i:»i'8 tt3r-Ji^55 1 
*11? ^ fsR-ftci? ?[C*J c?f 

'ei?CTt?5t *ttrj ? '*i«t5 ?^5r »itr?«T-Jifw5n» 
Pt^t? '«r»n}sii *if?f% 

»f?ni I ’?5It??5r *!tf5f'i5T^ 

f?5*W5i^i ^15* ?tCTaf=?s5ni fenf» *i5t*i? 
nP?»icH ’I'Jitw? '5i®itf « 

f?? I f?f:i ^^Jltfe'ST? « 

»it^i-*ffii?tini i*f?it^ «aFf?r CT?t? ?f?i fRur? 
•ilti:? f?f'? ffi*! 

f?WtCT? ftf?? at? ?5Jt1 

«t^'5t?t»I r?»tcst? C?If?f??T?t 

'«iWwt(’*5f«t^ *itt8p8 

cnt >ii*Ff*ti ctW »tf^ ?tc?af^‘5f?c’F 
4 ^ '•It’IW *l?T^ C?f«*[ w»it ?® 
uii?? ?c®? 'at<rt*tf« IwM 

?ftf*nftt»nr «!?» * 11 !?^— 

fVi ‘srcr ^f, nt?t*r 9f*f??i’ 1 ^twar 
?ti 'fl’w *!t»l *if»t»R c?, nw 
*ih»KaR[ *r5«f«? ’iH-at?*! 5t»\ 1 

^'3r<^-*rt?r«? miai? ^ '«it*it? ®*i? 

?^»i— ?!? '«r5tc? fstw? ?T??i I ?w 

Tst? ^ I ?ttw ?ti? v*! ! 4 

♦Ifls? f?C»l*t ?l®, <i|?t Any port in 
Storm ( ^ftPf ^’fnnr ?t5^ ftPtf ^ ) "lit «ltll*t 

>*>*11? 

i|Pl»lt*(l 4W «!*•? 'm?t*IJ'8t? ^ m 


f?c»t? f?«(i tRip® 9rtR»it? 4?? '*rt*itii 

WM *i*(t?? ^1 

wfi*! ’*rii»il*) I Hr* ?!?? 

^<tl1% 'aW? ?f*it»i*t, 

•'slf'S^® «(t« ^?i’ ?f?« 'il^F 

*it3i ??? 'Site?, tMcfft c^?t? f»iRRf 

»tl5® '«iafa? ?« I ??pra 

c?, ^tf? ?t? 

«lt?t? *trv I '«I?C»tCT '5tft»lt?, 

aH-CTftT *lti?— stoivgrap ?i»i— fV»rlW 
'«it?t? I cnl '8tt?^ «itf*i 4?t c*i^ 

'3tt?t 'srt'WtsI '•it?n?r at?i ?Ff?c?5ti 
'si’f’1^1, "stt*!!? CTt? ap^, '»lt*lt? ^ 

is^atif^, *ll'5lt4)s 

c>itf»i?'«t? '«(®t? ?*i*rt 'sihstffw’tc?' 

afftc?, ««|5t i£i??r»i?1 attat? %?w CT, >4^ 
fsniw? «(*IC® ^*1 ?tl'5 c«t*l 

’sfirc^ ??— 'Si w 3t?i?'8iit 

I ^t? *ltc?^ ?(?, 

fsRif? isrtfist ®»CT1 ?fCT 
'siWW ^f??l '•rt’it? f?'?'® — 

tj-n ?i» f??t ?«, P*?p 
lilt ’ItfrsV’ir'JPIW? '5T?-«f’tt'5 ^5511 ?^?t? *li, 
« *rtf?'5T^ cir?i?1? ?ni c^ifl>i?tinni 
^1^*1 ^^tenr? 26cant ciw 

*p?1ar ^rsfif^c? «*r»i »itft^- 

^f??ni w ?fii«it»i *ww w?« w 1 
ff's ’®»i c’Pint^w, 'Sr f*(f*ri«lti 

»Ilft«l->!f?l*Il’?? *11 f?»i^ 





c<t»i I *toi i'Ois ^tfi^ 

^f%?t»i2tPre ‘«it>rpi %«tv 
>tt?t Ji^tarsar Ji’ft 

«<tifcw ^jW’t '»it>n*i « '*itr?«i- 

»ip(»R’ «(<(<[ »prc^® ?ifi:»i5j I ftsi 5»sr 
|[f«i1t»i 4^15 fjfsj I ftvi ^ ^:wii 

»ltftf^''f « >1tfl^?lt^ Piitfe ?®»tt»ltTt 

<ii¥ 9^ ^%-«rcas ’«t?iitc^ «IT55tc»|5^ i 
atfrt *1^ w« f?i5tw?i stt^rl Ttw 41 >itf5^i- 
nft^itsni *n sratS '«if'(t^»Pi 

®t>rai ’»rt?nw ’itf?'5i-»jfsi»iw?( 

«iiynr*l I 'St^w 

CT *lti ®fiRrtrfI»|SI, 'Bitflf 

at^tl 4®n"l ®t»Rti:*ffl 0^tc« 

OTsj cnt?ii»tc<Mtsc«r'«’vt*i- 

CSW f%« f%S ^ (St?*! ^CS^I 

4^ ^CT? -iiift c»it st^tfsr^ 

CT 5l|%TO cirf«Btfe*i5», cnt at’itc'f^i 

^ I 5jff *t!:?(l ^ catH 
^twt^ ^tCM ^ 44*1 'Stl’I wf4i:« *114 4t^, 
W tlcifl'StW’l ^^14 '55*IC4t^ 

>rt«l4l4 444 *114 41^ I • • • 

^ 4f»H« 4tt4 41, <4t4lW4 
•W*! f¥ f 4Wa '»It4tf44C^ C4 WI 

4fiHHt^ 1f44tr«C»14, 4t44 4tf4W4f44taiC^^ C4t 

»IC4Fnj ®f^4 Bf»IC® 4^Cj I ‘SH'5K*m *IW 5f*\4t4 
*N fW( 4|P8 *tini 1 4tf4W4fl4 4MT £4*4 £4*4 
'&*l9tPl4*, C44 C^4i4SStf44>,C^4®t4- 

■HBtnt c®4 ®[^*tc44 §flt44l, £4*4 ®'li4t£^5 
*14-1144® I f®4 f4C4 4C44 4tf4®ll44l4 

<9W 4^ *W 4tC® *ttC4 41, f4f4 £4 ®t44l ®r44l 
®4 ▼filt44, «t4ft® £4t 9141^^1 444l4 54M £4t 
®!jf®*l ^’fl ®fill® J(tl4l f4fS| £4 ?»I '4144*1 
®f4i:44, £4 4®*I 14^ £4^ 4l®t54C*14 4®*4|4t4 4f4® 
4^4 I *« n^l, ®»l, £®14, 4141 ®144*1 


®f4t44, '®141 £4^Tt£4^ a’f*! ^filTS 

4^ I “4^^t4lf4, 44?|ir4, 44 ®I4lf4, 44lft 4^*,— 
944^14 "rtWI-Cn^ 4%^ £4^ <il® 6414 ®*f'l 
4^1* 4I1f4« 41C4S 414? ®«I14 iSt^44f4 ®f44l 
4f9I— src^ ;^1q *114, '?!:4f^»t4rt 4rtf^I 
f^4’ '*1141144 44® 4l44l4 4®I, 44® §WC»4 
f4£44, 44® '4141 'ei1®1W4l4 *141 <Sf 91411®^ ®4^, 
^441 ®®4l 4449^41, ^144^141, 

4^4441, ^ 4l44-^'S4l, § ®f®«1 '|f^1 44^ I 
®1®4 4lC® '21*114 ®r44l 4f4— ^C®*f II 

C*rt4f>2fTt“f I 

i'O^'O 4lC4a £*!14 4lt4 ^1^’JJ4 4#t4 4lf4'5I- 
4f®4C44 tt»l4 ®riC*"t4 ?^lllf|4 1 

®r«lt4»IC44 *14 4ir?'5I-4f®4C4?l 44 

4'5t*tf® t<1C4l® *tf4'5114 ®f44ltg4, 4l4lf1- 

55*1 f4ai « il^S* ®'®45a 44414 I §®t4^ f4f*li 
41(4^1® fe44 -'Jl4lt44 ®®l£4 4®4lf4C®I4 « 
44C4C44 £4 ®f« 4^4115, ®141 44C® *14*1 4^414 
414 I t4l 4®T ®14414 f444 £4, 4'#4l4 

41®1414 fllft4 ®1I®4 £4 ®1C4l54l '2l4f®® 4^4, 
'51414 *t42Jirt® -ilt 441411 I 1Sl4l4lt 'HIW 
44t4lC4 5'9lirt4 f4®1*ir® 4,1^4414 4l'f(®4 ®t^ « 
®l£4I4 4^1® 4544*1 <2t®1*l ®f44lfii£44 I .®1® 4® 
4'54C44 ®'i|1 I ®14 *14 4l4Tt54*l 44144 

4144l4l®£a| 4® *14144 « *!< «lf^ 41® ®f44l 
i®4»|! 4ltt®1C^ ®r®4't1 >2t1« 44 ; f®l ®41f4 
£®14 144? 4®41% £44l4 §41^4 4144 4ll I 

'Sl4l4t ®*f«tl4®l4 4#l4 4lf4®J-*lf44ir, S«|®4*I4 
§4f®4 £41*114 ®r®!®4 ®f44lC® (445 llft®!- 
4t®»14 454® ® ®r®« 4l4l 4lf4®Il4fl4 £4\4t44 
4® 4l4n® It 

41(4®!®® ®®4rar 44®14 4414144 (444 (® 
4pll®*llf4r 4®41®14 <444 <il®(4l £44® ®l44l 
®14 ®C4 «f4C® *11^ T >21*14 £^144 >414® 4t£® 
®f44r44 £44 (444 *rtl® 4414 £4l4t4 44l4 (4^14 





^FfWltfT C^ liHH 4t?f^H^^5r- 

firtJTJ »f« fru ’Mf’f *tT?t9l f^tCf ? 

5^g<5H « »itfr®i-»jfii»it*i 5?^t?i 

?l?iit(i»i, '*t?t?i 'iit 'Sfft'f 

’Tt'Sf? ore’ll 

sn I 

^ '5(f«rc^C5i? I 

«f9 c^tsj Tsmstt^^ M«f^« ’flu f? 5itt } ’nt 

>if^»iw? ^w-cifl»itfl fsracj|?i 

fitetCft«|5? iSfllJI 

a— “’(fts ^tff’si- 

’ifw’i '»rat«|5i »j"»tif^’5 ftt®i 

'3f^^ 'S|SIM? ^*1!^ f^r<i 

’tttw l” ffl «lf5C?l^ f'i'f- 

I 'S'fspitl^ 

»ltff’5J-’rf^C5T9 frtl'2t'tt^ fpt’FUCn?! 
f*tfw *ftw ^♦I'a Si'S I #tft?i 

fsi^« '5 i:j(?p 

fKi 'ip 

»iPsi»iw?r ’ifff’sr, 

^f«ft»i, « >111 fs’P m “it^ti- 

»tfitf^ I frt’lt? Jrtffc^rs ’liw 'r’iPi'R 

^ c^fp-w 'if ^Rc^iw 

ritsnr as Rw it'ti-’rf’if^-'nkst? 'SfcAm^i 
ff SItt *1?^^ "siRcW, TR1 

I lif ^ir» 

"RR«f ittam '«itt»itwi, atetn « 
a'R-ftlswr »ifwsw ^cii» ^Rim i 

^ t w intof l « ^<rt^ »ftfa a?piiit*( tw 


«■ 

^ Rfti ft«n*t*f <t‘tr 

; ^arar iii^? Rfea 8R>it'(t3i‘W 

^c«fi atH firattnir a»« (tfn ceiff R^ r^f 
^' s.^tR’s «ra '2tf% ’itR'3T»iR(*iH at^'s 
I” 

»i?t»ttR« f ^1 »iRi»iw?i ^war iiiFR nt '5tn 
5fatf*t^ flcsre,— 

5)E»(T 'ot’i-RR^jff, RR«( itn^ 
atc»it5J?t s sTBt?!, ^1«rt*ii cfi « wa 

stsu '5«tr-f^‘ls sfsrWfl 
>ic^i 's atM3 sufla »ilR®i- 

>if*iii*itst?i ^iiiS siRnil »(fii5ff‘|^ ftc’i r 

4t«isi i2t«m , »itRf^a »it«tt?i afl'f's f5»i, 
pfi >(“151 “ifit^ Rta?i c’Tf’ti at>H »ifa 
affl^tifi Raw atrtm a* 

j|fa»iwa ’Ft^i biR '5ic5t R'sa' 

<ilc'ii I ftw laa? <iiatRa "iMt# 

af«K^»|5i *iRit«( I ( a ) ’itft’51 »(t«i1 ( ^ ) 
»it^i ( ^ « 'fc’it^i it^i ( ^ ) 

>8 Rats? »tf«fl I 

»lTR'5I-»lf'5l»lt*« O’! ’l«l>’i aRt^l?! 

aRc^iw 'Stw Raiii »it«i1? ’I'sRi a?[itsf 

?? I BlatRsis aRt^*lws -if 'fl'ffflf 

ast?® ftfltRa I >ftR3J-»ifa»icsni 

c’t Riit5 aRtw “if aR«*lc5it 'StitirB!- 

Jifasiw?! aRr ^’9 BtR «i1«ltB R^a ftal Rrt( law 
assi »i®Rif« Rga I 

'®if^R R*!^ ana «(R«1 JtfrtB*! asRtfs 
btR “IW?! BfR RRjf 
c'stBsi, istraia >i®t*if’5 a a "IRIR §*fc?f% 
a®a af%®R*i »tii aRc’sns? i ^fia am 

ama >pia aca« aaa »it«iR aaiatia 
I aRi, a>iafatn -ifR^ '4a »wnrt 

BfR "iNn faa fan aRtw aRra fttanri 
cati?^ ‘cafiRRia a'»tta aR^-aBata aaa< 
atai aa aa »ttaR aRa anaa, aaal aiai 



»lf^l 


▼fan «!%▼ 
▼jfsa aKasii ^ala (H'-ffei »i^*ita a«ai 
ntflai fVi cn»i^*ittaa -atatsi ▼^ata *i 6 «aT 
itaEW^l^i 

siftiOTj ▼^♦ic^al <sfaa!-’i!att?a Jitai ofiiaa 
^atw f^wai ▼tai^ i 'stata ▼tei 
*ltda ^9 s(tn faaca ijani a^tmnar ■«a^ 
%»ifT5aai »iaat«tca ifaait *il 5 « af^ai 
afa*l ▼fat« aa i Jia? afa ai 5 aja caf'staiata 
CTiat’fa ▼tf’li tfRaiafcia a?faa1 acfe, ^atNcat 
*i^»i ata^ 5tfa itata aaaa ▼facaawa alwtw 
ataifa^ ataitata ▼fat^ atca m 1 ^ataiw 
uai atii atai at^ata ^aisa-aa 1 
>nfa«j-afa(*iiaa ▼'f a^faac^ <iit faacaa ^stf^faata 
▼fwta af» ▼tfa afaahi ▼^cata ▼fai^fis 1 atfa^i- 
*i|ai»Rt^ aiftasT aMa If^ata faarta— 4t ctfa 
itna fa'sv ▼faata aian ca « afttla, « 
^a cata aa a«t®a 1 4if nfa itata ’jaa' 
Tfa^ ▼fataaa« ca ata^a, ▼tat® cafa aa ▼cac^.t 
^▼ta ▼facaa 1 Pai 4^ aasa facia ▼facaasi 
ifaiaa catt^cara faaa-ata ai a^ai faciac^a 
fwtfafaaa « icaaai-ifaecat * ca^ar aFfaci f^asi 
aa f >ii’c <stc«Ta»- atata fafil a^tifasa ▼f%®taa 
aijtia ai alai atataa a^ta aa aa afl« atata 
aian ’ffaw c’aaa aa t caa aaca^ 
itf^ci c^a^ 'Sf aata ▼fs^tacia aatarta atc« 
aftiaj ai aa 1 aca aci atataa 'Stacaia at^ai-aSi 
iffTO ▼faal «tc'5ri' atata ▼tcatw faaca facaa® 
«an ai ata aifapt^ atataacait'sta ®acat% a>faai 
a|T faaca a^«iai 'Staf ati ▼faata w ▼laata 
▼fata ▼ta aa 1 afraaifa, >aaa maa ataai 
▼arttata afw ?cac«a fafti faPife cai^ aa^at^ 
aaja ata atal, ▼twfa^ta ata, ina? 
▼ttaft^ta f^ (?«▼ ^at'« nicaai ntatcaa 
ra^.acatacan ctai a^ ▼* caial» ntfaw 

at^a.sdfrr. 


■a^a ▼f^ urf^acf atataa »r 5 ta^anfe®laa 
arSf^ «!«!▼ atata cal atata a'siaf^ nf^aa 
4at r^taHjUl «taaiaNataa 

c»ltataa ata^ft alt^ atfaca aan «iail 
atataa a«ta aata® aaa afU^cara fatataa ▼ 
fascia %ataaaia aica 1 acsr atw fitaacwi 
^ak^ >2ta s aa^ta ▼tcateai sfaca 1 ▼wa 
■stt^a ala fafa ▼uaai ataa ^ itt'ffsa 
«ia'ta, ▼icat»f 6 tasa atatcai aaa s aaa^tca 
«fafa«ta «i>at aifafsi^faiaa aw catal% ▼ 
▼tafafaaa atai atra'siafaacaat (nl^tawa caal 
▼?^atfataai « alcana caa alalal ata«w sat'f^’sl 
at« ▼faca 1 

▼taatcaa ataa aIca ca, a#la atfl'si-afaiacaa 
faa^aaa 'afacaata aNaata "^caa a-* 

▼tia ▼fatca cacalat atai fafafaa laa'si -siata 
▼faaia ▼▼ cal aPaataa a^taf^ atatta ata 
▼l 9 C'»ta a^catataita aa^ftaataa, §i>^atcaar^a 
fasca^, ^a'S' fB^aaa ata, %"▼ ▼taaa aasa 
faf^'f liia? ▼tatc^ alai '^▼Itatai afat^a^ 
alatfaa 1 <111 afaf^ a^a faaata^ ▼taci' 
▼^▼▼^ faaata^a aa?l ▼faal afajaa^ 
afanaa-afaf^, l^aaa atfl'ST afaiaiaa ▼tlr^ft 
afaf's fa^l facawK atklattaa 1 #tatcaa 
▼faa^ «ita! alta cacafetWaf afaf® ntaata ▼'lai 
a^a ▼faai cataaa af^acaa ▼tatat ▼fataaca 
faaitaf® ▼ftps aifacaa 1 

aaa ▼fkaacjp a^taf%-aica ata ^taipata 
atatataita aavlt ca aitai ▼ ^ffaal «iaaartft 
▼f^aa ati ▼faatf|caa,«tata aafa fwalntaai- 
caa ^aa-^ltc's (i>aa« at^as alcaii 1 "caaaif ▼ta 
^a I’na ▼faa 1 ntata aia^ awvtatt^ waOTa 
aalla ▼faj 1 ntata att^ <aaii ▼fiat atartia, 
uiaa^faai apaa ▼faa, atatw nta aa aiiaw 





^ ^f*nti «ra am 
i" <«t nftai »t»irai*t «tft<fc*i ^PMt’F 
■Jifafw f%1% %*icifi ’•fiortfww I 

w>itftc5T? c>it«i 

«rtf»m fefi'wm 'smm ^f*?tr«*i5i,— 

‘‘^«rt^ «ttf%i N? ^ c^t5i 

3CT aWttH a, 'Sfmt?! 

'^!^W <il^^cai -ertsitfl mt«i?l,««n 9 ftf«^ 

'^fWf i wcirc»f?i 

I 5ic5r<i 

'*!(« wi *iftc^ *1^1^ m«fi"i«i m^itri^ 

5fl ^ ^«r®mi? ma(?at*ir^ 

^ ■^fiiw, ^^r»r5» MWi sflfefl 
’itflt'sia f^»itf?c®T <i(f ?f«f 

w, »rmi awt sSi ^tc^, 

(i>^ ftcsm ^ci. 511^ 

’l«rl '^»lt® ^C?! I >1^1 

'sfm, 4^1 

>im, csmm 

mn»t aj^tH afs(>11«(t^W?i 

^finii *11^, wNw, c^ws f^«fi 

flic's I Cff’^’l, 

ftr<^ -arts ?^C5 c^mtu 

?lc®ci 1 ‘^wt»im m5t, ^mt»ii>ii ’jRti 
c^stm I* 

'St^? ^f»l Amen— ^'S =^f»l a|'f«5»5€t 

^ Hvst^ I’ 

>raTtf ’i5t*ni «ol5iPn:sj 'st^ntwT m 
ftaj irtH * 1 , 'smtc’pmt^m <fm 

^t5( *ifii*t^ 5fftrc« ?fl, istitmt =^«T'5f^» 
PW5 ’itm ’Pftt® 5?m-'5mi5H 
*rrfirc»i mwom »n(’® cell »pw am »('9 

<fe^,'«tH'5t?tcati 

^Nlftl <a^ cf, ^f»i I 

w>rtfe«n frlftaH caimWm^c® '«sw'«fii 


f«trti ^ (mto w 

«l'frTf5 arl I insist '*!'!( 41 cn, 

'*i*it^ '5r?ii»i m 41 f 

'•amm 4^ *iRurt»iflfji^ ^1S 4C»R c^, .mwt^ 
41^^ 9 r«rtf^«t»icm 4fc‘iTfff« fwm ’R*! 
5tca?^a ?^c«cf— 4^ C’l1«l1>i, mi 

c’l 4cm^tc? m^sim, ®t!!l 4C5 j fmi 
55 « ? 5 lt« f^l m^I^r mite | '«I «45 ^5151 
m1>lT5 55i5 6|«I 4C54, ^15f5l »I«15 5tf55f- 

-®1^ csil^ ^151155 'it’fi at5‘i m5l 5lSm i -Jim's: 
mmtc55 >itr?'5T»t5l6 ^fmear 6clt»tl5il5— 
5'^5m fnm1 4t‘tt»iV5 ^15 4m f55'5' te*'5l C5, 
mmiC55 flf’p'sf^’tcm '8t55t5l ■SI^^S Jrf5'5 ^*141 
mf5C3 f55l C5t5 5>Ci4 nit— 5f.5l 5'I|1 em4®T55'fl1’' I 
'Bt5 »15 ftm f5l55« mr5mtt5 5fm5tl,5 »ltf|mT- 

m:5tm mf55!t5 mf55tcm C4t 5^ai4H itim 
5i»m T f'sm 5»ii ’^51 ^c'ttaili 

5f»I5f:«5I, 45 ; 4^51155 C4)f4m'5l « Jia?>5- 

315 m»t5im lf55l 3t5lC55 ?C5 4| mft'StSi 
54 l^ 5 lCe 4 :— 

‘'3C5 '5C5 5tt 3C5 3C5 5ll, 

3C5 3C5 5P1^*Cf«f mf S'elt !” 

« *lPe;5-^3'-5C!T5 C4t55 mr555 45)51531 
C44 '»iim-^55a6f5C3 mfitws fwt4t*lt<^ttm Hi- 
495ltr*I^ 5(5lmt^ 5f45l ’5f55tlf5i, <«)5: ^ 

fiml5 5fC»l mi1t»1 553 H353I1 5tC3C5, 3t5t5 5*^ 
mf55ln84 1 1St5l5 3t5 m'<»1551 5'f55l mt4t5 4m 
'«ir35'»t455 55i 4<5Sl mf53l 5641 mf55ttt4, 
315! m1’15nt55 34t^C3 6l^— 

fsw f*15 *IPf 4W, 

Pits 4)841911 4 t»I, 

’R5t5-5if»l%. C4t5l, 41:4 m|5t4 I 
(rnm 5441 9icm, 

5^ 5t»itm 5fcm, 

*t^5if*i^ 5l4l 5W mmm II 
^51 mt*i4tW5 f4m^ mr43t5 m'sjifv 4i4 5 ^ 



I 


| iR % tSflW 

tWP I ^fsi CW«t-^ ’WTtil «R5(tW I 

mw ^t*nitaR ,— 

**The chief of the causes lending to the pre- 
mature deaths of our students is over-study 
and the strain caused by the stiff system of 
frequent competitive examination in subjects 
which have to ho mastered in a foreign language 
and which tax the powers of students beyond 
their endurance. • ♦ * Attempting to 

secure thoroughness, as it is called, the 
University system directly produces the 
unhappy result of killing many of the brighest 
Hudem who come within its influence * 
* • The true etiology of whal I call 

nervous or vital exhaustion and atrophy of 
energies must be souglit iu the deeper recess of 
the educational system. The bow is too much 
bent, and when it is relaxed it refuses to unbend 
again except under pressure and enforced order.’* 
orwt *1^51— 

mfW* I 

^ <2rc®i^ 

>11 iwii >11^ 

‘^Tho existing system of English Education 
in this country has failed to produce satisfactory 
results * * The time for change of method 

has certainly arrived.” 

®C»IWni Fatlier 

Lnfont, »Wi fW, 

Pwi-wt<fttv huge sham 
’f I ^f*nrtft WH CT, 


«iiw 5fi5 ®rrtf , %fW 

^^5 (?l^ C>l^ ft’K? fsRI® 

^sifs« I (1) c^«( 

I '*itN <ii^ «H 

ffn >il^-<il^ ^1(1 Rtii 

5itt ! ^Wf® '«t^<i® utirtu «, 4® 

Astiononiy.Ji;|V ^if*!® f^®tC»f >11H H 

C®R 

>stR®iani 5tf® »i^ic>i®‘i bi*:- 

®«ti 

<*fcif£»n ®t®^j ®t®t?i®?i »if5® 

— “the liiiiguij interest whioli our 
graduates feel in literary pursuitsin in after- 
life” I »itft®j-»r8r»itsnr »i®t*if® 

>11^ »t!i?{^t^ '»i®t^c^ 

'Slflf® 

ftstes, ®*ttf»i istf® 

'eftC'fl «Rt® HRR} C®!i 5i1, 

t?irt«flc® >ii®5l ®*n ^tc?, 

'eitf^ f’f <5®! sit^l 

*tH ftaiw^ ??IJ Sot», <3l«(R®R 

ircmirtti ®^® "itm <*t»itiitfw 

§«f® >ii®’i >st®Jt*ti N®t®t I c»i^ 
1T®»1 ^®®ll, ®RR 

^Jif®f^«fR CT C®R «t®R '8 

^»i® ®trtni »iR»iPi-it'rpnr .®iii ft®t®| 

® I" 

8tcn n[ ?i'tt‘it«iitt 

®U®»t ®ftni ^f»nii- 
fi[c»R CT, cwrt riiwt*rtt»it^ <*rf^ ®fiiOT f® fiR, 
CHW® HW «111|5« ^ft®®1?l ®ipfiw^ W 3t^l 
>11^ »i®»i ®®®ii 5wfvfwR f® 





*ttft I ^ ^ f? « f%f 

▼Art ^f*iil I 'sw '■rWn ^ ^'5'^T, 
<JfV C»T«J^ ^ltlltWTtr«T( PW1 %ttlJ5 

<5!^ ^f»nii f^tflr^si I ’<F«rr'«f»i 

SfPB vfl^l f^— '^*Rt?t1 > «trtrt»IfC9^ 

TtCT :— 

“Education in Froland encumbers the in- 
tellect, chocks the fancy, debases the soul and 
enervates the body. Tt cuts off the Irishman 
from his tradition and by denying him a coun- 
try debases his soul ; if stores his mind with 
lumber and nonsense ; it destroys his fancy by 
cutting him off from his traditions and 

enervates his body by denying him physical 
culture.” 

CT 

sil '»rWi'n[ fV ? 

'sca arar 6t^— af^t 

aff®5rt?p« 5t^ CTcaa atai c>t a^ta srt, 
a%aa aiat« a^ca sfl i aitaal 'iias? Pwi 51^, 
aWa ’W»i Tsa TtttJi ^italftrar 

ftca i atftwa cat^ aai •jtf^a, aw atfVia, 
^ant ftatei 'atfVca, af«fta, atatal nt fsaf^ 
CTpacaf »t^ta Jtart’t atfac^ »ttaca, catH fiR 
^aR atPtcapa a'faca >itfe«ia na’i^ 
atts?asi ^ faatwa a»1T»i1 acRl ^ftca ; 

aScaa ^<c»ita ’•f^ai ^itai a^t^i 
Pwi-«t*tt^c'5 ai?a '2tai« si1 ? 

aw%\f^a '•i^a afaia*itiTa -ai^a sitt, 
cafHf '^tatcaa wi H’fi 
CRR wl c^*i att'sns r ^ata 

« flRa ^ai, atRt»itt^ ^t5»r 

sn ▼flai fataSt 'stata atai fwialRi 'a^ai*t 
aita ca«tR caw ajttf af»iTl citai ata i 
'•ita caftata« 'f «R« fa^ al, '5tat'« afial ata 


al^ caa»r f^|fataa faa aaaita-faareaa *ia 
. ^taiai caca i Pn ^tcaa afiRs 
'Rcataajta aaartac’a 'aiaprt^ atfiai fataa 
faart ^®tfaaf f%f%a §aa 'ataa ▼faatrf»i i <iKaw 
'»'« afeai >Ral5® a^a ? 

'ataicaa Pwffaac^ cri\m--?tft afaai fassa 
afai aa i ^ai ^faai *ita w ; a^ Pica al 
atafi Pica ai 'stai Pica j astai a^t^afev— ^atcaa 
catPr^i aT^ta f&ai, 'ataifafa at^, ataaita 
■ai^fai att I hiatal c^aa ^P^'sea^a ^ca, 
amfacaaa ^ca i 'statai Picwa aa attfeal 
atca al, afsta <?tacaa 'Si^« catataca aif'S'a® ap 
aia^ « ?&ai 'ataf« fac® area ai i aa^ flata 
a^fa 1 Pai fawtai afa— ^ata a» 'stafai atfl. al 
^caa Pfvfstata' ata’) r «ilata aiaa ■atta aaa 
atfa 'SfcaPial atca atata a» <*faa 
cai%c55 ^aiaa ’ffic^ffata, ®aa ^at^ aitata 
tr^ata >srff% ■ataa ^faata as fa aa'^a'* afaaia 
afac® a^atfaa 4a? aacaca •lat'f's atai t%ax*i 
key « oiiiciioistixfia '«ftata a^c« a^affaa i 
afcaa •'sta caca’ aca, caatat afaaitl '^^fai 
assfaai— "atfa ®tatcaa 4^aa fiiata i ^aar ^tata 
a^ata'aaata >atf'® a»ar ^faca aptatcaa 
faatia atca ai, ra»?i aiaa atPicaa •afata ca a^ata 
■atla, catl rtafsa ^a aacafacia ata— 4 actfa 
aaf’fi atfaa a^afapa^ fa:afa afla i Pfi faafaa 
4aa faata ai i 'sca atcaa «’— aPfca ca^ ■jor 
'5tcs tiaa ata i 

“'ataii ia atai^ »iai:"-faiaal atai Tlta ca 
aa»i aaf% 5 i '•npaa ^Patfa*ita, maa Pin <35acaa 
acai 'stata njiafsaa caPicasff i 4lata aa 
aa.acaa ^ai 4tci i ca aa ^Pai faai atattai 
faarfawa aaHcaa aafaail « aaaia ac? i 
4aica af^ai ata, fa:caa al ^Pai faav aa at i 
Paa cafaca *itt t?atPr a%® atca 'stata aaaw 
aa I it a'cataa PPa cattrs's ca 4aa« fi«t 



V 




book Jr^«f tltfiiil Sfl I fn^ 4 CfM 

^«ni vs *itfs®, ^Pr *« 

ftcrti wi-fnvs ftsi Ptv<rc5( stsi 

‘jj^ 

«itf« 5itf?r vra «ftf%, 4« f«tv 
WIW stifles «tt%^ fltsj ^tS STt^ ; 'StStS 
^hF iff iSCf StM C'Bt®! sts1 Slt^ I <ilt 

fif • « ftf wirtn .’iwtntiTti, »rff st>iPi?tfl 
cftf,’its wTfifrt i.wt«it«iit?, ftvts gwarsrtf 
%•», iliv ff sffiH »ittr, stwatvni 

•Hff® vrfr ny? ( fww 1 

<• 

♦tfttmi ftf «(fii»itf sn ) f fPi'?'''® s^stcfST, t^\vs 

«itti f s « Cf ft ^fiiw 

I »itf v«r5ts« ^f»ntfe»ist— ‘^f»ii, 

nvfl, ■iwf’wi vr^Pis ws ’ftsststs 
'Sttf fWt® C^15« flR 
^Iftl ft fi, I cw-v STfC^t 

ctPiH ff« sn cfsr, sf iftcsis fftf 

11 WffWT '■ttCl sfl l' 'Stl <fl I'll vft ifn'® itu 
CT, iflifititi' ifi ’stitwi i^s fiifiirtim 
•tiNli (3it*iti-*Ri"Hi ^P5apr ^fit'5 i^'s, «ti 
^ i^laRfl i^cvj fv ii Cl fw« cits ic>w I 
fVi cfvpfi »i®ir»iitr»i^ itfv 'Sftts fincf 
umi ivssi fsf*^ ^fscn »lli fii 
fifimtftwi, cit sftaiti aiMfifI 
'Hf file's •ttfstfi n I «% ff^Hl CTtSl 'sfswi, 
CTwnrt Mswi, 'ism 

itfimPtfimi sw i^si vtisatSl^i ’ffiK'5 •rtf’m, 
ufort 4tf 4^smistif^ »ramsrts csmtfi'® s^»i i 
ItfflV tfl W ’FftltS fin Cl ^itwi 

f«W<*MtitP5 ititu 'imi nts «titiii 
Mwtciici sFiti fifsivsi licit irtcii 
f W, ft, icinwtm < 1^11 IM iftcf itcsi 
ift I Hiv itititn citi ttilfles cii itit- 
ffcii I nafsci !<• 1^1 itat^ lii ci’^ftw 
(ilfiititi iftss ftici m'fii fPsen iftsi ftn 


^^iftffiwi iciT «m <vf^. mil, ni, it*t ^nl-l^l1 
iilctitii iftitcsm, Psft <»i«,is »(cii itati 
fiifiwticn atciftii ilfiti iifitfi itln 
culStftftiTi mtfici cistVift iftc^ itu m 
fif w^i -iiisft c *nii <mt «ip5«ti <iiiit 

isrf^i's ifti Cl, cit cisttt 111 itaf'sjtft® vci 
cv^ftw It'S iti 'll? '«n?^i miTti 'fci ftiti 
fiift® itH ^iSi I 

itititci Cl n^fti film itii 111 ^fFs 4 
files ifc®! stcf ltd til mtiti itsu fti 11 1 
fii ciftstfsE-ei iiei 4 iici 41? i^s leii 1 cit 
ist 4 flies ifvselfs ii'stsil ifsc'sssi ci 
IPs' ' 5 # ftcis iits n fist lesiii srt%w ^^rfv 
itsteis citijisi ncf ites 11 'ttsteis 

iltc'st 111 I 4 'ii' 5 ; Its fiiti leifiHtilts,— 
^sts iw CltlJ c^ f 'Ststs ft?! I 

“Rxcopt ill the lowest forms, the different 
subjects of study have at |irosent, all to be 
learnt in our schools and colleges in English, 
and this throws no small burden on our students. 
English is a very difficult language for a 
foreigner, especially a Bengalee, to learn, 
because English and Bengali differ so widely, 
not only in their vocabularies but also in their 
graninialical struetures and idioms. And this 
difficulty is really so great that it not only 
overtaxes the energy of our students, but also 
cramps their thought. • • * ^ TJjp iguQ. 

ranee of the middle ages was not dispelled and 
the Revival of learning vvos not complete until 
knowledge began to bo di.ssemiiintod through 
the modern languages. Nor can we expect any 
revival of learning hero until it is imparted not 
merely in its primary stage, but in the higher 
stages as well, through the medium, of the 
vernaculars.'’ 



“itft ‘fl 4^»t fiiR?tfe»ii^ ;— 

“»if^ fsi«f 'srtts fi^l ««?i ?^c»i 

^tcsi-^fei »i?t«f I 'sW sil <11^ tISji, 
""rtHUl fw *lt^ I 
CTt%ti35t cKt^ 5tf^ 

-■ra®: '^t6 'r*t ’itt’f i r*nft6t ms f^s|^ 
5JRS, pti^l c¥^»i m '5t»i f«ff^»i fiN^tii %»it? 
— ®?tr5 *t«t 5?t 5113!— C»lt 'I'f 

isil! >I>U '« f¥ 

c>i -sw i5»i ?rr?i ? «wa c^ fV r 

* * * * Ht 

Pw m, '5t*i fi’Pl ^f?i I 

^«5#rc« 'sft^ *tf^'5 

Piwtst fifVra '5i< Pp ? ^iisrMl f?«i 

f 1 T ftrn »tf!? fiPK’s ^ts 
cm ? '«rf^« -pifm ^sc«tii.?f»ti 4t c^ «if>itcifi[ ji??« 
if^c»r« it<f Ptfptt« p? r 

'STPtm PSfp^l Vincent Smith 

■il’Pm PtCPtPtT I ^PtP pp ^fs’l'S atPl 
: — "Tho Indian universities siifltn* from 
the want of root. They are merely cii(liii«ps,— 
fiitruck down in an iineon^eniiil soil, and kept 
alive with difficulty hy the constant watering 
of a paternal Government 

As a consoqnenco of tlioir extraneous origin 
is the necessity that all instruction has to be 
given in the Koglish language. Only Indian 
teachers can realise what an impediment to real 
culture is the system of making foreign language 
thife medium of all instruction.” 

PiprMT I ’s^tp« ft’Pi 

PC«(I ^rfmKSl '■rttW I ^PtP sit»t Sir Henry (hiiik. 

“We might surely pnilcuvour to link 
intellectual training which we give most closely 


lo (heir lili* iill'I (heir (rcdidmi :uiil (it uhiiiulou 
(lu» scnsolr.ss !i(((i|i)|i( (u (iini ail iiriiMi'al iii(o u 
bail iini(a(ii)ii ol a \vi'''(i'rn iiiiinl. Wliy slioulil 
(each (hem ll;!i( l■(lllc•a(ion is im|iOSsil)lc 
\vi(lum( acijiiiring (lie Hnglisli laiiffiia^c , * • 

* T( is not II lriiiiM|ili for oiir cilncalion — it is, 
on llio contrary, a satire upon it — wlii'ii \vc (ind 
(he sons of Icadino natives exioa's.'ly discoiiraoed 
by their parents from acipiiriiio any knowlodop 
of their vi'inaeuliir 

PP'? Ptfl ’PPl Pl% ntiStP ’PpIC'S 

Pit CP>5t ? 'PlHlttirP CfWtt m ^tPtPl ®tWSt, 
^Ptsl ftcstii, ^iPtPi cift;»ni «ic“l’i a|pi1 « 
JiTtlw?! ^tplcfp 5|« « I pPr '•itps 

'Strops Jitsis ’Jitf's ’ItPt'? PS'll 

PS, 'StPtS ’Itfp I pPPi '^tPlC'S 

c«pp»i '«itP •ap'^’itai -siNp® ^Pi^® '^pfsp i 
^tP*! «(talP fp’Pt't 3) ■«tf®PC'4P *13 Pllfp^I- 

jiNpiw 'Bitp p^tp I ifl §1^ 

il^t:pp-'“fp«l»iipp pslcst ''itPtP 
Wtp585®1, «tC« CPpIPtf? CSiX«l T5tP«.^ '»1P1 

fi^tP I ^31 ^tPPl ■^fpc« 'll itfppl 

pfp pl «l’pl c^lCTtpr® ■'sfppi PIP 

— ^^tcpp Prlt slfpfptp cp»itc«t f6'P p^pl *lc^ I 
'iIpJI'SP ^^f«p wresiTp^Pi ^IPP 'Slits 1 'flCP' '5 
CP C^»IP Pt^Pl Pt«Ttsil «tP ’ic^ ^?CP^ ®tPtP 
P'S pfsit^ 'Slip Pit I ■S CPP fpplfs '®C*l1PttPP 
PtC»1P PCPT PH PI'S! «fPPlP PItPiP I 'SlP ’IIP, 
CP|1?tP rptsp '«H H’PCP'P P>tcf '®fc*i1 fppcp txptll 
HfPPtP ^PH 'SI5I Cf C»IPP pp,— PtfitPP C^SIP P5 

pp^ fli I 'STWP’' Pl»l»II^P^P iIP 5P pel? 

5(1 pf»lPl PiPiPiPSI Pfpt« PP J— ®1PI ^1P^ PP 

5(1 pHpi csil^i ^«P*®t 

5(1 I mlPl9 fHlHnP CSfllP CP ®1s|IPlWPl 'flPP'SP 
f^Hpnt4t'« ^fpi® v,v(tcp, ®iPl ciP »i<fi« ^«tP 
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*ffhl fH ^3 CT«(I 31313*1 3t?t33 3ft*f 
’*W33t ^5tar3 ▼ttf -siMI 3t3 3l, ^3l 
^ '5t3t3 %3f3 331 f^1 3f33l *113 3^WS 
•1113 31, 1^81^31 *lt3 ^33 *lt3' «t3T3I I • 
• • '5ft«lt3® ^«3#1 f3f3t^ »lir33 31 <333 Cl>3 

<33 '5tC»Il Cft3 3t«rl3l cm «ttC3 I '®tC33 r«tf*t3t3 
'9 ^I3f >3t3'3lC3 <3t^t3 
^f33l fWl CfW3 '1f^3 f3f m3T3 3*31 

31 f 

^3 £3 3t«ft3l '3t3t3 3til *133* C3t31 
<3 ^31 3tft3tt^ fi^t3 3133 3*133 ? 3f3t'3 

5t^ <3 ‘*tt3ptTl « 4, 3fl«ft3 <#131 

3r3«, f^3, *5^315 f33C3 <3 33*3 
^<3^1 <3**513 ^t3t3 33^^531 aff 3l3t3tt*5 

1133^ 4lpi 3ttf I 3tlar3t3; ‘f^Wt3 3t33’ 'Sl3<3i 
■3^ 3C3fe 3«3 3*f33tCf3 1 <St3t3 3f3t«f3 

tup— 

•3tf3 3tf3 *5^ 4^ ^6<3— 3tt3l 3Jt3l3 
C3tt3 5t« 3tW13l '5t3l3 §f*n:33 

f»|3rtal3 f 31^ <3 331 3tf3, Pt3l 31 B%3 

PWtan 33 §3t<3 ? Pl'3tat3 3t3t<33 3tf 33 

<3, <3^413 <3tC3f 33, ^f33l *5l3 <^3tft ’3f3r3,— 
Pf3l C3 "3t3tft« 33 <3, 31<i 3tt^ f3<33 *l»n:3* 
f3t3t 3F*^f3^ 3^31 ^1^3 I 3f3 Pl33'lK33 

«r» 3^131 3ff^ 33 *5C3 3t«l3 <31*11*? '3lC3 3«3l 
5rt *5l3 *t<3 3K33 3131,43? ’^<33 33 6li3fl 3^<^ 
31313 31^ l33l 3f'5<'5 3^t3 I 

3131313 ^«5 «t<33 filial? 3ll33 3^C®C3 31 
.4frl3f3 3tI3<33 1333 33. *5t3 *5l3 «l®3>fC38 
4*33131 §313 l^l3Wl3C3 3l3l3l3 §S5 '3C33 fH'»f1 
41333 3*31 r 

3*t3^1 l33l3Vt3<3 3t3K« 3131313 39 <3t3T 
313 l3l3^ 33 43? 4tt3l39l '« 43, 4 33l3'f3 3l3lC9 
§1§313 4I9R53 SH3 3l3l3l3 3l3t3 f3*5l3'« 33 
W9 3lfl3 3113*51 3l33*l 43? 3^13 3lf3*5T-3f333 
^*H3 CSll ^l33tl33 9 3>l3r«33 *5l3t <3l3 33 


*31331013 ?3l3f3'5 31^1 *31331013 TISI 3^05 
3lt3 <3, 33K3f 333 S|^ 3C336a 33 33133 

3ll39T 3l33t33 3®t3l§ fe33, <3^ 333 3l3 313*313 
303l3l3Tl3, 3l3 3ft«3t3 il^ 4t'fl§C3 3^31 4^ 
f33t33 §3l3 l33t3 39 9l3&[ 31^9 33 I ^ 

9r3Bl3 »Ill39 4^93 33® f53l3 I >^91315 *3139 
'»Il<3l53l3 33 I33r3l3*5 393133 at33 9l33l- 
19C33 :— 

I. That the University bo inovod to adopt 

11 regulation (o llie effect that at the F. A. 
Exaininalioii and in the A course of the B. A. 
Examination where a classical language is 
taken as (he third subject, one paper should bo 
sot containing — (i) passages in Bngli.'?h for 
translation into one of iho vernaculars of India, 
recognised by the 8cnato, and--(ii) a subject 
for original eom[)osition in one of the said 
vernaculars, ioxt-hooks being recommended ns 
mod<*ls of stylo. 

II. That (ho University be moved to adojit 
a regulation to the effect that in History, 
Geography and Mathematics at the Entrance 
Examinalion tho answer may ho given in any 
of the living languages recognised by the 
iScnate." 

9l3t63 3931 3f33*l 9*^9 l|ft*5 3^ 33 
3l33cr3 3*51319 ^3^9* 3C33Bai 39 33133 >b»* 
'9il<93 ?«C3 <3<*§33 f3ltl39t3t33 <3l9|lC33 ^9^ 
49 39 <4133 9133 1 3t9 39*33133 4^93 

f3f33H93 I 

“In accordance with tho resolution of tho 
PiiHshad just referred to, I beg, under para- 

12 of the Bye-laws relating to the Syndicate, 
to pr<ipuse for tlio consideration of the SyndicuU 
the following regulation : — 





That at tho F. A. ExamiiiaHon and at fho 
B. A. Examination in tlio A course whore a 
classical language is taken as I he third sahjoi-t. 
a paper bo sot containing (i) passages in English 
for translation info one of the vornacnlars of 
India recognised by the Senate, (ii) a sn!>ject 
of original composition in one of the sai<l 
vernaculars, text-hooks being recommended as 
models of stylo. 

And I beg furth(‘r to retpiest tiiat fin* Vice- 
Ohancellor and tho Syndicate will he pleased 
to consider how far under present circumsta- 
nces the second recommendation referred to in 
the preceding paragraph may be given effect 
to.” 

?»I1 »r’F*I ?? I 

’PIC? ^ flc^I? 

f?C?6!It? ^C^Nf f?c?6^ ?ff??tfe»R I 'StH’I 

W?i ?t?t??tcir? *1? C»IC5lfe-’I'9^ 

Itk?r3 «*ci f?? ^c?;i c?, 

tub'll « f? >4? fH’tC’f W?; 

c<r«?i >4?*s 

C?«?1 I • »IC? 

rT<f?«T»ic?? 'srf?#5il >ifiif f? vai SI'S T#’! 

?c^ '»I1’IC? 'S|?'Sl‘f I f'sr’I C? 

>»•% »itc»i f?c»ltc8? »8-a«, »i7t?t? c?% 
®t?f»i?c5? ■sffe ?t?ff5»ri 

''The vernacular langiiges should he introduced 
in combination with English as u subject for 
tho M. A. Examination. The M. A, Examina- 
tion in the vernacular shoiil<f be of such a 
character as to ensure a thorough scholarly 
study of the subject. The encouragement of 
such study by graduates who have coinpletei) 


llieir general course scliould he of great advan- 
tage for the cultivation an*! development of 
vernacular languages.” ^*5 VVe hope that 
the inclusion of vernacular'laiignages in tlie M. 
A. course will give an ifnpeliis to their scholar- 
ly study and • • ♦ and we eonsidcs that the 
establishment of professorsliips in the vornaeular 
languages is an object to which university 
funds may properly lu* devoted. We also think 
that veniacnlar composition should be made 
compulsory in every stage of the B. A. course, 
althongli there need ho no teaching on tho 
.subject. Flirt h(*r encouragement might bo 
given by the otVer of prizes for literary and 
scientific books of merit in the vernacular 
lan^iiarjos »t? »|fc»ni 'H’F 

’i'8C?T '8tf®J|'5 aPFt*! ?? CT, 

'•I’lPPF f"l?Pl Clf'Sin 

?sii ?? c? 

^taif^’tCV fWI 

'«t?ir5'5 1 !?■?«? ^CS ? lilt 

C? ?1?1 4t6tr?'® ?'f?PB 

?t»I I '«I1«lfC«r? CfC*!? 'SIPIC'Ft ftCl??, f^Fl C?t? 
?? Jl^CSI? C5C? t?tt I 

t5t? T? 

JI51H?? csll? ?1«rt»ii 

>sic?r»i<Fi, r?-ii »rT»i ?t«rP^ 

?1^t»l1 ?65I1 f??C? ’lH'Sfl ?t?l ?>?t ?? 1 

♦ An opliunal “C.^ainination t)e licltl in original 
composition in Bengali aii<J other vernaculars for the 
F. A. and B. A. candidates, proficiency in it entitling 
candidates to a special certificate. (Minutes of the 
Calcutta University 1895 — 96 p. p. 63—^4 and 1896 — 
97 p. p. 288—90 & p. 3^—59- 
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flfS UKidels oE style 

f5nRt!E»!toi ^t«ft»i1 crisis ♦itir 

•*itw sri I >ii«R fV ^isrt»il 'srtt'S 

*111^5 ^1 «?t»fcili? f5t^5 srI I 4 Jl^^R 

’I5t«ni ^t?l 

f'S® 1 «ltf^ CTtSrt ^t»I9^C5 1 5 
cut^t8 »i^ j "sii^iiii n%i I 4 

C^ ^<5 cfef^c*! ffilil '8I1^C?5 

▼feflSE I C»I^flr8 'Slt’l^tw? '»l^’fi(1 Jlfsir^^ »I«t*lf^ 
ftwws? «rtt ’W1? '^nri«it« ’»«tt?’ s’.’t 
^f»«tr8t»i5i— “«itr»i «Tii5ir5, ^ot«— ^ w»ii 
H<tt5i ??c^, «tt?i ^ I 4 

^«ii 'sfjtfli 5t5i f^»it>( I •^t«rt»n 'oi^t? 

CT ’I'M?. •'St?n^ f^ ?t9rt<^ iti®? c’ft’i 

? ?1*rt*I1 ®W? C? M5(8 MK5, 

’itftt^sni c? '«t«»i 4(11 ’Site?, Cl ■^11 
Pm ft' Mt?fC?5 4(1t^ ft^tft'S ’fftC'S 
1t*rt»l1 'BtM Cl "Sim? 

c’ihic? Cl c? I Cl c'sft^i ?»i c^i, ft'i- 

ftTlt»lC« imt»11 4tc?1 ’Pft^tc?. ^tftcil, 'Stsft 
Cl ft*l^ Clfti, Cl C»ft?C1 'StiTC?' ?tc?1 lifter ?t« 
S(t^, 111(91 ?1^« 1^ collie?? 4^ 5FH11111 IWT 
<41*^ C81111 'Sister ifllft 4^^ '?ft fill? 

Iftl I” 

Mtft 9tft C9? C9? 'ICK^ mi I 'Stitill ICMI 
•ci^ Itlft 'SICII'1 1>t11 mi 'oil I '«icilt 59 
C1% ^^1 ^Il’t r 41'11 4Wt11 fw 

?tM1i I’M,*! ftitt® 1 ^Hini Mca mi it, 
MCfl mi 11 1 ititcm «ji^itiFcmi iftii 
Pnttfi-“fim ^it iitsr i iim 

I?t1 4tf««Rri IfftH 4119 nft “lift 'S I 

CTtK9 ciftm lit ’j^’^Mpicmci ittmi-ipswi 
MOT fi 1! ftm Mftir Ittm csil ^ftltCfl I 
-i^ilti 5«{t® itfmMfwm ▼ftT-ftmi|c'5 
cifftili 4iw Ilf mf« ITS fi»f»irm iwl5 Kfm 


I "ifmi 9 atittm 99 

ftiftalm ?tc9 ci 191 ftft-«imi 
ititcf, 'SMfs fmftstum ■9'5'1’finif 
itft^Mftiii lait? «ftittc9C9i I lit? Hft^i- 
ifiicm ft-iti, -1^11 me? fmftwtm mi 
mmi 9 mitfe^n mtmi 'ift9 <*iii9 ^ii 

9911 l^t'Sl^ltl I 4t ®W» ItlCII 19 

ftififtis '«itit®9; mi mmi iftm 

19 lifti itftsi-iftiii fmftiticm 9'5''’W1C9 
9ftc®t51 I 

( 9 ) 4ttlf«t3f1 ?tc« ft 4 CJI^ »i<tm tcitit 
•9 it^« mil 9ti mill ®fti, itiiii-uft'fei lii- 
Mticn 41? t?1tl1 9 1tf9 '5tm 1^911 911 
umi 9|m9 *l?l«Fl 4f?c11 111^1 iftC'S ?tci I 

( 1 j 4tcift9l 9 t^llftftcit lltlll tcil'^ 

llftvSI 11^9 ^9l9 ftitm <2tC1t1 913111 tt|1 

ipftci mwi fiftc's mftci I 

( 1 ) 5«(I1W1 lesi ’fftci ’fCICI mill 
mi 'sunim i>ftc9 iiftiii I 

( 1 ) 1(1111 9 ^^ItSFll 9l1tft»1l 41 4 

ifti'ls Mg'®? ftmgci ftfti 5 tci i Milg <2(19®- 
9(119 4t i#im ft’fii fill ifm 111 ftci I 
( « 1 fKi, tftm, ft»1i fuel 

llftfl Ift1 IIIIII mil 1^91 isiltlft 9 Cit 

119 1 'f'®! ■stymies gintm 11191 gftc^ itci I 

9 C11 fill 4 mcli iliitgiriw 1991 5li 
lifilt? I fim '»i1ii Kci fwi-tici 
mw’icii ci iftm 11 cit ifmcm 
mi Mficim micm m»iit iftis.i cBiJt 
C91® 4^9*1 iftilifi :— 

Liislly r eoiiio to ll>o .«ubji'ct of I lie imulin of 
instruction. As you all know the vernuculni'B 
iiinl English nro hoth tlie niCiJia of insIrucLioir 
in your schools and it i.s sometimes overlooked 
to whnt a largo extent the vtnnacalar figure.s at 
ilie present lime as a medium of in.strucHon. 
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But it is certainly wortli our wljilo Id <‘xaniim* 
from tho educational standpoint wlial the rela- 
tive position of these media siionhl Ije to eaeh 
other, having in view tlio one ohj(‘ct \iz, tiiat 
tho pupil should derive the greatest possihh 
advantage) from his schooling. ♦ « I recognisr 
the value of large and generous dilcals in the 
sphere of education, hut. we mn.st, never forget 
the need from time to time of (‘xainining anh 
making sure of our foundations. And wliat 
more im[)ortant., what morn practical task in 
this connection could he laid iijioii yo«i than 
tho duty of devising nieafis wlierehy shidenls 
may be iMiahled to optaiii a better grasp of the 
•uhjeCts which they are taught and to coin[dete 
their secondary course with more competent 

knowledge than at present ? 

’fll^ I 'siff’is ^ INI 

JfSI I it’fl-’lfjtf'S? 

SteH’fi .st<rtcs??i ^T^tes 

apw apw 

♦itw, fir f " 11 ^- 

r*IW '5tn fsjf® :— 

(^) Safs f^ta 

*iTca 'iia? ca fwi 

-9 atfc's »it«, ca »i¥ 9 i 

f¥¥l *mai« f¥f¥'^ aiai atr® *tlia— <a 

I 

(<) f¥ fsHf, f¥ Sw ’?¥¥ «f¥ta ¥5?:^9 


»itai sTt^-«tatc¥ cfim i a«?a Of<il 

¥iatc« |51 fstt’ii^rai’i’i ¥<1 aia ct, 
fttfa9t»ii«a isiiaf»i¥i 'i<ira jitfa'ST 

f«a ¥ia at«rt»rl »f^ica aitfa 

evU 'siata 5Ft^ 4a; *lt5^ fa'^fast^ia 5«ata 
'olal-f^^tcSas ^ta C¥t5F 'sitw i an 
( Fii(..rm.Mli:iic ) taata?t 

¥ta»¥ ^tc^a ^'sta silt i 'sita ca ca faacaa aic?,a 
^■sta ^tcf , ^F^faacaa aitata '«(«ta ¥f« a»w^ 
’}a«i ate® ’itta 4at acT ac^r tats a'^'f atftta 
4a; ca at¥l *{4 atata c¥tas atal caal ata al ca. 
fa 4, 4^^ 4 ’lft¥ta faaas 4^ faa at¥tal slate® 
at¥ti^ f*t¥l at® ¥fac® atfata i ^t a^aa aca 
a%¥, ¥ta 4 a^aa ata a^¥, aWai «tatf®^ aaw 
^56fi¥ta faaa ¥fl® atta— 4t cata*tl ¥'|a¥- 
¥^¥ 4¥ata stBtfa® atta (ataa atatt ^tafit 
5l?¥ttaa fafa® atal faataa ai^st? 4tp afaatta 
afs® atta i 

« I ¥ta 4¥i5 faataa a®!ai 4t ca, fa'a- 
faaitataa •atl¥ta at^ftal ®lai c^aa asa! H¥ta ai® 
4¥t‘i ’((S® aa I ca faataa afaat'^ afstlal ®lal s 
alfa®i §®a fiaat aS® aa 9 ^'®a faatat aaf¥l 
aa, ta 1 4 ltaia!% I 

8 1 4 a 4 ’^aia'tt® ^at^a at®lai atfa®i, a®- 
®iat®¥ 4 a; a*? atfat®ia ¥afa¥ttia ^f®ata ■si'pf® 
aal¥ta Taaa asal atspala 1 

4 1 aa®iai s atfat®in ¥iattaa caa 

atpai 4 t ca, f®a f®a faaca ¥®fa® atf®* 

atai ^wfa-sfl fa^itaftcataf a^-®i aaotata 'Stattaa 
^tai— atatt® ■atas ¥fa*r®a fa^f® at® ¥ta, taf 

4^l¥ atf ^a I 

4 a'Mc^ 4t aifa®i af^af.aa f>?^ ¥^ai ¥tt¥ 
f¥ ai, aata® ^^atf ®tata faBia ¥facaa 1 

¥fa^t®l fatfaaitataa faa® ^*itfa-fa®aa 
S»iat¥ fat fatfatlataa ataffa ®it»f. Bitnata 
«l'¥ta caaatata a#fa¥tft aatta fatfaartataa 
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Ilosoarcli 5^1 

CT jy^C^ ?|rC^^t5 

^f^ntri5c«i^ I c^ ^«it^r»i ^wcif? 

JW I 

With the field oF lostsneh dsiily ex|>anilin<(, 
the question of its vehicle must come to the 
fore, No country luis done real research work 
on a hir^e scale ami with histin«; results that 
has heon hamlicap]>e<] hy lh(3 lan«i;na^e difficulty, 
ns wo have heeu. Though a knowledge oF other 
lan"uafi;es, preferaldy modern, is essential for 
research, and ihonoh results of research in 
many subjects, may for the lime heinjr have to 
ho published in Riinjiish, the place of 
voniaculars regard to many other subjects^ 
must be clearly nn<l at once recognised. We 
have l)ej»;un recoenition of tin* vernacular at 
one end and have done well so far. Unless, 
however, we reco^fiiise and encourage it at the 
other end, neither it nor research will really 
thrive. 'Uhis is a larger hid, in soim* sense, on 
hehalf of our Verna(*idars than has iiitherto 
1)0011 nia<le ; but I hope it is not unreasonable, 
nor untimely. 

wMtssw »iwT»n 

''The first fundam(*nial ft)ct that stares one 
in the Face is that in India all higher education 
is imparted .in a lau;»;ua^e which is not the 
student’s mother touj^ue. T am not goinjj to 
enter into the well worn con t robe rsy as to 
whether University leachinjj should ho in 
the vernnciilar or iu Englisli ; so far as that 
goes, I lake things as I find them j and, 


assumini; that the medium for imparting 
Western learning must he the English 
language, [ made early enquiries as to what 
steps were taken to give the Indian hoy a 
sound working knowledge of the English 
tongue. The general tenour of the replies 
whicli I received to my enquiries was that 
English is tin? worst taught subject in our 
.secondary schools. I have found, indeed, a 

disconcerting consensus of opinion to this effect 
and I also found this general view endorsed 
hy the Dacca University (A)nimitteo, from 
whose report I learned that though *lhe young 
undergrsidiite must he treated as a Uni\ersity 
student, and not as a school boy, yet lie is 
hardly ripe for a course of true University 
lectures, no in many cases is his knowledge of 

English .sufficient to enable him to profit 

them." 

I I 

^9[U^ 

I 

'S I 

^ 5f»IW 

wt^<5 





fWtrot <451? '"WCSl 

<stTfN '5t!ic«?j >WC4i?i f5i& ^t®1»i 

'St’itf^ f^w, <4^; "it^ "sit^ti 

f4»lfi»<5 TftC'S ^^4 I wtf, '»«aWit4 "ft!?? 4t«1 « 
lf^ ?? I wtiai^ii C4 

'Stirs fwl <515*1 5Ffar5 Jtt, <st?t5 

5FtS‘l <Stf^^ <8t5 I ’1<(^5FTC»I 

rW4i (?I5^ fe»ist--f^'ritc5f (?i5ta 'sft5 44it5 
’ir?^ JWWS 5lf5« »It5t5lS Jlf5<5 5(F5‘4lff5? 

<iFf5C'55t I awisl ffl?? f®5l Cf5? «?? «ta!t«5l 

51 Cir95|’ 1 CTt m fulfil f^frst 5^ fti4C5F ?ll^?t5t 
^f4<5 I 

54t5t^ti4i5 ftiffl I 

r5n iii5t;i r <vi(^r irt®i CTJpt -siesta 
f%^5Fi:^ cf?, "sfcstai 1JW racf% ^5rH5r 

c's’tFJt «ta55ta wtaif55fc5r fasta T;if fa^a*! 5fca:t i 
«rtjnrl <4^ '«iait'ic<ra {^fst 'St’Ft'a 

’ifs'5 flwst— ai<5 fa»i ^5ta facattifca r5i5‘'S f^»i, 
'stata ^a«t ^ai ala ai i f<?<® c5Ft5T fira 
'«itatwa ^caa facai ^staita ^rtt— ^tafa 6^ aa^ai 
^ aj^a §*ia a?«ia atfais - c55asicaa ^la 

c^t5? ^taw caifii fasi '’atatcaa ^'aa 
’it '5 srt^ I 'sftaai ca aaca aijatci at^f^ra ^wtaa 
<* 11^1 ^«ia a*fai af's^ta— 5ftata- afaftc^sa 
^*tiftf*f56^, <4a? aia aca <*1515 aft^ -aiatcaa 
^«(it*it5fa ^aai '^fa'sta i ^fa afrs attaia- 
afafPs’ ftcaa ai, aa^at^ 

«ltfVt<5a I 

<4^ ataita 's ^lataita ata a^ai <4aFata caawtcia 
^ atatfia i cait^taa 'aataita ata a'?, 
ai af^csa arsta ata a? i ^'sa *it^a a'y^ta aa 
C5t^».a8ai a^a I caai caa, ^^facaa c®ti>-a?ail 
aatai <5aa caatatc5fa »r5taf% <siataf<5 itaja 
%6a1 afaiaa, "ai ? aa? faaa? aaa” i aaata 
^faara aaia ^fa's ai— ^taa, "aat*!?? aara® 
awalvaaaai'' aRstasa atat*!?; ata cattfataa 


5Hisnta casat atca aiaar caife i ataats 4^ ^al 
afa I 'ataal fa^jaa aPac'aa < 812(4118 fa-sn fa<5aa 
61^ ai, <a*ifi9t«a atait*!^ alat <81141(48 t»(caiaiar 1 
■alas cata, >s(tftaai1ca aa aite^sa ta, caaa 
faa fafaa, alt® aaa^ ^faai aaca fara<5 aa. 
cats*’! aa fa^ a^ gaietal atfaai <Stata awca 
fafa<5 a^5F 1 

‘ aata; 4|a®i af^ aai atat a?#a? 

<5ai ai 3rai5tfaa; ^tii^atais aa^®;” 

<8(1481 fas faca% <5iaia <4a? f<ia5 caasca'acaa 
cal54a >211118 aBal afaal a® '*taia c^^^a 4taT 
faart aap siB^a atfoiaira 1 afa c5Fl;f fanjaa?! 
fla 45Fa «tta^ cm 5Ffaa1 ■astfca <*(caa 
5rfac<5 atca, <8i:a ca aa <5 fasia c;fai<3 Baayfs 
c^t4 faa 2 t 3 ii‘iF ^fsca 1 

<4 cati afa fa'sta 2 tf <5 <!ftata ■sfaai catal 
matte's aa, 4a? C4^ cat^ta '«ia»la aeal ^faal 
aarat^a aa <4(^8 c»il'si-aa;4 flat's 51 , asca 
a^4lt4 2f5f»i<5 ri'»Fl- 2 t*ttnta ata-'®ta < 811 ^®! *tfaa^ 

aFrac<5 ?$ca 1 4a? 'sia^a frafasisiacai ^a^ic’ta 

%iaa af^<5 fl4 '8i?(^f« 41 a^fiiai i?8icai 'sta'fta 
fa«i, '5ia<^a <818, '»ta<Sla 2514 fa'55t4, <5fa^ 
atft^T ?f®at4 a44 afi^ta C5?®^t4 5»fflc« | 
^5ta '81’f 4^*1 48 ca, 41481 *11'’6l<sr <;liltui (> ^\cs 
f4C4taa fafaia <« faa'S' 5afaa 1 <4l4ai atalc*ta 
4if5<5T ai4, 44ist<5a, fi’fi'sa, facia'#: 

iWii fa®i4 2t'5<®»(fa4ica Hisi « 2i?a aifaa 1 
r5as t^^lci ca44 5»f55i aHaf, fa, i<4, i^a 
<r?fa.c54 <8rt*)4iracia acai a«t4 5ff8ai-fs®\i4, 

»ti»6m fasi s ®14C5F 2114 aifaai Sinaia aifaal 
c^faa 1 <515181 'siiaicaa 544 a^ca, '^icasa* 
5^ca, <5l5la1 4445518 455 <^141144(8* ■«lf'5f<5 ialf <5 
^file's aifaca 4i i 4554 fasi « 54t«ii;<v 'siiatcaa 
^laSt aa^ila aal®1 ale's faa 41 , ?JS41^ ^faai 
aifaa 1 

4 aacs. aicaa* sa 'af^w 5 ?alca(a ^fs* « 





5f? I 'srwmai cff«tc^sf 
«, '»tm91 9f9( ^9119 ^cwi Tfir, ^9^»I ilt 
»I^»J ftw^cwl '5t9tc^ f’f Kif CifC9 1 9t9l 
9F«t1 «5[^ I -stw? f«isi C9t9tt 
«iwti 9t»i ^finitf®C9I5f, 49? ®t9^9 f*f^t9l’ft?f 

9(*fRirP® fe»|Jl I 

^‘I hail with any syniploin of iho 

spoiitaiK'oiiH r<*vival of lliO iiidii’fMions and 
tra<lih’onal, lif(»rary and .irlistio, and ])liiloso- 
phioal and r(di<;io!M lil'«s of India — India of the. 
liinduM. Tln^ lirst ihitjo l.o do i.s lo tako tlio 
wholo of your hi"li(*r odiuMtion mon! in(o your 
own hands. * * 

»Sci«'n(;o is almost Iho <'\(?ln>i \(' oroalioii of 
inoihuMi Europe. 1 1 is (o motlorn lOurop?', IIuto- 
Foro, that you must directly look for your 
scientific ciillun*, and in llj<‘ pia'scni ('(tonomic 
condition of India you cannot liavc loo mucli 
puro and applitMl ( technical ) .sci<.‘ntili?; instruc- 
tion in all your schools, primaiy, sccondaiy 
anil hi|jhcr. Kor your literary and artistic, and 
your philos?)pliical ami rcliji.ious, in a woial, 
your .s[»iritual cull m e*, you already possess y<»ur 
own — the indigenous jrrowlh of looo years of 
Aryan supremacy in fmlia ; and you imisl 
never suiiamder it, l)ut. Lo the utmost of your 
ability and power, strengthen it and extend its 
influence.” 

'fC<59^<l9 9Wt9 9f^C^*lt9l 9t9, 4^ 
'•J9W C9t9t^49 ’t9<9 'I'S 

- f9f51 9if99t 

^fCif9 9I99[I ’»f9C5tf5I— tt9t9 4^51 

'?|5<t^9 I— 

“We cannot by education, tran.sforin the 
intellect of. ail ancient people or reconstruct 


their ta.s(es and opinions in exact accordance 

with fondgij modtds. Even if such proc?*edini;ys 

\ver<! practicable, it would he eminently un- 
■* 

desirable, because a process of artificial conver- 
sion, which lakes no account of inherent genius 
and aptilmh*, is more likely to injure than to 
elevat<‘ a native j)opulation.” 

4^ ’IC9( t9 ir9^t?t S9f 'Sltlf— 

“artiticial <u)n version’^ I 'Slf9tC«f9 5t3|9'9^l9 C9^1 
f9fm 91lf9 — (inmitiil dyspepsia ) ^t9t9 
I 9«r9?5 C®t9H 9t9l 49>^ 99'St 

^^519' 9f Util'S '9 *1.^ 9t91 9t9 5(1 I 

■sits 49P ai;( t?c9W9 ^91 «5ilt9— f®5{: 
09*^ f’99 I '*13 'Sl’lCSf 49>9'ni 9f*\9tfe, 

'St9t9 V9t'9f9 49? ®l1*rtC<f9 9f9C*19 

'2ff‘l'ft5IC9t*tr I f99tr99t*I9 C’Fi? C9£*I9 ^9 
»ltf'59l ’1^19 9f9*t^ 5(1, ^f9*l 

^t5(9l f«5(i:9'& r9l9 5tC9t9t99 9>919 5(£91 '11l9lf« 1 
9t£^9 W 9^ ^99 C«ltr9^ 9'9, ?*£9 

9t8f^9 9t9t« ®l9t9 r9'| r9’?H 9tC9 

'‘When an Indian student is bidden lo study 
riiilosopliy 1>« slioidd not be forced to try and 
accoinniodato Ids mind to iho unfamiliar froms 
of Enropeaii, specnladoii, but slioiild licnncoiira- 
gt>d lo work on Ibe lines laid down by Ibe great 
thinkers of bis own country, who may justly 
claim otpiality with Plato, Aristotle and Kant.J 
The lectures and examination in Philosophy 
for tin* Sluilent of an Imliaii University should 
he primarily on Indian Ethics and Melaphysic.«, 
tho Eur opcuii .systems being taught only for 
the sake of contrast and illustration. So far 
as I know, the courses prescribed by the Indian 
Univ-ersitics are not on these lines. * *. ♦ 





History too, slionld bo treated in tho same way, 
and bo approached from the Eastern, not the 
Western side. This chan^^e also would impose 
no small strain on the present staff, and require 
extensive alterations in tho prescribed books and 
in tho whole spirit of the teachin^r. It is useless 
to ask an Indian University to reform itself, 
because it does not possess, tho power. Souk* 
<fay perhaps, the man in power will arise, wh<» 
is not hidebound by the Unvorsity traditions of 
his youth, who will perceive that an Indian 
University deserving of tlio name must devote* 
itself to' the development of Indian thought and 
learning, and who will care ouongh for true 
higher education to establish a real I'niversttif 
in fndia.^^ 

'srtfl— 'Slips 

'ilTv 

JIRtfP ^ Ot'ttssw 

▼«I1 ^?tC5 ^ f?l 'srfitu 

“Now lot me touch on only one other feature 
which caused mo some surprise, I have ma<Io 
some attempt when visiting the colleges of 
Bengal to ascertain which subj^ts are tho most 
popular with the students. Tho result of such 
limited enquiries ns I have been able to make 
seem to show that philosophy takes a high 
place in general favour. I am not surprised 
at that, for the genius of India has always iuio 


SS 

in the dire6tion of abstract speculation. What 
did surprise me was to learn that u[) to the ft A. 
degree Indian philosophy finds no place in the 
curriculum. It is Western philosophy only that 
is taught. And it is only those who proceed 
with their studies beyond the B. A. deface who 
receive at the hands of their University a drau- 
fiiit from those springs of profound philosophic 
thought which Iiave welled up in such rich 
measure from the intellectual soil of I heir own 
country. Frankly, that strikes me as a stupen- 
dous anomaly. • * ♦ 

For him the study of the systems would 
surely be a task of love and burning interest — 
a study of things congenial to bis national 
genius. Y^et ho may leave his own UniviM’sity 
after taking a course of |)hiio.sophy as one of 
his sulqocts ( and indeed if he pursues his 
studies no further than tho H. A. degree will do 
so) without so much as hearing of these things. 
That ail Indian student slionld pa^s through a 
course of philosopoy at an Indian University 
without even hearing mention of shall T say 
pSankara the thinker who perliaps has carried 
idealism farther than any other thinker of any 
other age or country or of tho subtleties of tho 
Nyaya system which has been handed down 
through immemorial ages and is to-day the 
pride and glory of the Tols of Navadwip does 
ind(M>d appear to mo to ho a profound anomaly. 

1 should have expected to find the deep thought, 
of India, which has sprung from tho genius of 
the poeple thomsolves, being discussed ainl 
taught as the normal coursexo an Indian Univer- 
sity j and the speculations and systems of other 



I 


peoples from other lands introduced to the 
students at a later stage after he has obtained a 
oomprehensive view of the philosophic wisdom 
of his own country. 

CSt'It'SC’t stupendous anomaly 

^* 33^3 »(C? 5 lt$ I 

=tt»i 615 •itf’Tc^ ’itii I 

5ff?t'35C65i C»I, 5? ^ f’Flj 

I *1^1 ’ffiHl 

ir»WtC6=l cn, C^tl 65 C5 16*1 

'Stc^ 'Slf5« 6tC5, 45? 

«rt«H C6tSC« 6tf»I« 6$C6 I r66f«1 C6$ «« 16*1 
*11656 5f?F6 I 

^f«6t5T r*F« '«lt6tW5 5'C5^?I 5'5^5 *(115 I 
615 '«tl'9I«15 1j:s|l*ll5Il5 f56« '«(f5C5iC6 5f65lfe66 
C5— “5W5 C5 5f65lK 65l6lCir5 6W 5l6lC« 

ftwl5 f6’lf%'3 65, §66r6^1 '2I1« 

5(^l6'96l5 ’IlCSf 5161C4 5C65 f^»F5 66W *llf65l 
*l^t«l'SC5 « *J6Wlt6 lll'Sl^C® ’11C5, «161 5«r66 
61 ^r5C55 *rtf55, 55^f66 '6161M5 66W5 6«l561 
61^ r Ui6i6 ▼fsc® 6$W «16C6| *ll6lC65 6l1®15l 
6616 6^« ®1515 f55l6 fiSltc® 6 tt 6 1 *11651 

‘'CVlf6F»I66lnt»l6l6l6 C5 665l66lf66 C6 
^5l®I6|-f665l«:5F6l6611 6^51 '6lf^«I5’'- (?Fl§ 

^^16616 6't6C65 45i*t 6l6l»I1 6l^ 61— ‘ *(116 
•Ulral ll^t® 91^^ ^fsc^ 61'S^ d6C6 

C^fl5l C56l5t65 69 16 6f56l6, 6ll FlC6 C6l5l5 
6t< 0*61*^ 61, *11615 6lt^ C5f®t6l C^St® 9(551 

<69| 66*16 (6615 Cell 9f5C®(9, >666 665 9^r66 
f65l Ct6 W» 9(56"— >6^66 ^9-69)5 ®l6l« *Il65l 
5lt 61 I >66? ‘'<;6l5l 6616 61*61^, 6t5llf'8 5l«5l 
*661 9f9 C6C61®, 16 CK5 *ll6f5, C®66»ll®l 
C»666t5lt *66616 CIW®! 9lf9l 616161 tt* CBt5 


«6l6i— 5f66l5 51*1 61® C6l5 C6|51 *65 
'9611115 655 6lf9 C6 1”— 6lf6C®T5 99 11^516 

>616191519 Bit 61 I *6651 Bit >666 »151, 5161 
6llt 66C5 '^IB 656 6tl5, Bf6® 6tC5 96B t®5 
6tC5 61 I >6t 65156 *15*166 9f5l*1 f95i6 65 ? 
>6 66C5i 6616C61615115 65'«6l6 6ltl 66165 5^116 
*1161(56^9 5161 ®6Wn f65lftt*16, ®161 *656 5151 
916 1 •‘C5t55 t61t9 C5 696 59 lC5f, *I5B 691 
691 t'|t5 951 65, C5 696 951 93K6tC95 9lCt 
5t6C9 *11651 61*69 6t 61, C6t 696 9515 6t65 

915 5)9' 9l5C«l C61C9 66C9 \r5IC« 5lf5C5, 9l51« 

916 66C5 l” *115 >69 96 >2(1651 6tl6f9J9 

taf6T5 5t9l1515Il5 6lf69I-6r‘66C65 2|56 *ll5C55C6 
>6t 55M5 95lt 5f65tf5C66 I 6ll6C9J5 9151 C56 
9C51595C65 9l51 6tC9 666 ?[C5 6f55l 61 5t? C5 
6lf6t9J5 6C9 9C51595C65 6'»1^ C6H 515 1 
6lfsC9I5 91515 619 9t51595t65 91515 59 ^69^1 
51C9, 59 5(6^91 51.C9, 99t 916, ^t‘65 995 59 
*lf59 55 99t 59 I f5C6W 5tC6 C95 915159 
§5915 9f5C9 51C5 61 ; '69t 9)51 aTO ^tfe ^59 
9l5l 5t5l lft®ltC9 51C5 I 9l5lC9 C956 C5 9|5l5 
*lf6fe 9151 6C5, 661C959 f5C55 9596 5l55t5 91591 
55 i” taf6l5 51^5 C55 95ltl 6t6 5ir55l5 951 I 
f59l 9 61159II9 5r6 C6l9l659 9f5I9 55,916 
f6f59 9l51 9 Bf69 9l5l5 615' >69tl 5915 21515 
9® 9(516 Bf6C5 61 I >6 66C5i 2l(65i >Sir95ir69 
5196 61C55 9C69 166 5t6 9151C65 6C61C516 

91955 9f55l r55llt6 I §1515 9515 §W5 9f55l 
f5®t6lBl^ 91955 2HStBaf 5l5 6lf59J-6^C65 
f6§l5 9fiH55C6 5^f6t66,— “65l5f9 5l9*l.tt6'9 
9 915115 C6155 T'9lf59l5 

C651t5lC96 C5, 9l5tl5C6t6 65^f561l5 *I6t6l9 

2tf99l<5tfll C6l9 *|51>SI55 9f55ltt6, *I5B 516^6(99 
§5r9 r55l5 t«6'0 *it5*Fl 5»6l556 I §5l5 9l55 
>6tC5, 9511516^5 5f9955 rB9l6l5l5 1666 5^1 
<6*6 >69 “5f9§f 91515 9# 9f55llt6 C5, 9l5l 





cvw ^wr 

^ 15^® *ltW sfl I 

>l>q 4t ?^Stt5 «, Plf^« Jl^tifts « 

«R»lt«(tSM?I *tMI - 4®®*( <il^l5 «Rf®3|nii 
^tfl® ^t«tC5l ^®1*I ?tc® 

C'^t"’l’II »I3»1 

>*fVTPt® ?«Iltll HC»II«t5t?I ®t^ 

4rc^*t ^fiic® 'ttfaJitcw I 4t fl’vt?! cai^’l® »(t<if^T 

^it^cfa «i^»i i’’ 

JicT c5tc»« 4f6f»i® Jiw ^t5rt*i1 

f«|^?I ftat*! « fsi»|S( ^f?c« I 

®tw *fltf'»t<I5T, 

^4r^1%csf 'St^tcf?! ft’it®! ®tPi?l «R 
^r<IC^5I. ?S1 C’f1I®il ’P'*t1 I '»lt«t3l 

«ftfst, ^f?tcff^ mn] c’Ff c>ir«f*J9 ^5foW a si^Mcff^ 
’rtw *115, ®t5l ^31 *151 ®t«5 

’frt®t5i ^ftutc?*^ I *tra® « r55«t *^w*i 

RN *1??® ®t5®t5 *ir5® ®t5t5® <1^ *FM*J I 

-•IWSI 5t^ C5, dtt*I5 *l?i;®-r5<fI1%5s 5W»lt5 
*lt5IX5I ^f®5t*I, fC?tt»I r5®t*I 'Srff® n?t*? 

55 } >55? *inr "W 'St5t5l 55r»Itr5C®ia «I5I ’H 5 I 5 ’" 
^^®5l5l5 '«lf®(5®5 5*^ I tt5tC55 

f*lf5 5^ tl5t5l C5*l 05*1*11^^15 C55l 5^P5 
4T5tC5 5f«(>® *I1 5*1 1 

ncsf 5c«r 55r’itf5c®i5 <*(*115 « 5^r®5 >5® 
^rWfW’K’F ^®*t I’lr 5 F 5 C® 5^t5 1 f5C*l5®; f5«t*» 

'8 5t|*ftf® f55C5 I 4 55C5i -5tf5®I-»lf^»l*I 5^0® 
*lt5t *IC5t T®5* C5^l 8 '^tC5t5f*? 5tSttW I 
^tC5t«*? 4«t*l 5"1< *5ni5t5 *1*15 '«RtfJl5tC5 I 5^055 
*tf5®t5l-5f'l*» *15C® '»ltf*( 5^5l*l-*ir5(»lW 5151 

5f*15tf5»lt5, C»l »I5C5i '^*l*ltt55 '2tf*t51*I 
5tf5C®fl I “5® r55» *(1 5l5t»l1 ®t5f5 5T5tC5J 

*11*Bt®I 5’1C*)5 »li*I *lti*l ’rtr5® 5tC5, ®®f5*> iSI?® 
514(^5* *tf5®t5l »I®f*r5 5^5t5 *1^5*11 >^11 I 5?t5 


54h- 5^ W*l5C5r 5tc»I f®B f®5 C»15V 

5 T 4 f 55 ' ®'5 ^ 5 ltt 5 t 5 ^9 f 5 f %5 ’lf 5 ®l 5 t 5 iftC 5 t 5 
*5r5C55?l <11^ 5®C»I5 5C5T 5t5l C5t’ir85, ®f5t^ 

|6‘f95l 5ttC5 I 5C9 509 'srf5tr5*IC® 5? 'Brt5t5 « 
555 515 *5f35l 5;?® 545-5tf5C®I 5T5^« *ltr3®tr5V 
iC5f5 ,,*W55 ^f5C« 5|t5 I t5l 40^5 5t5I 
5C5, 55C5® CbII >115? 505^ 55515 4 5^rtl 

55>5®) 5^15 *5 I" 

5*t5 55C5! 5t5l 5f55tff5l5, f55Jt5 55C5i« C5t 
^»t1 5®i5T I «f5t5’ ^t5tl55 *551 ^fs® C5, 

^?5l^t fif«fC®5l 555 ■:55 5t5f5l f^Nc® ^ 

®r3t55, >*15151 5 ;*® 5iC5, r5astt5, ®tC5r, 

■^^105, ^r« «l1C5, T5l-*1ft3r C5 55f5”55 '•Tftf, 
®t?f5 Stf® *1^1 51 *5f55l 45? ®t5t5 5t5t5T 5l »l|5l 
55?1^1 f5i^®-f*f5t5T5 'SIt5®®f*\ 55f 5651 ®f5t»I5 I 
555 •t5f 5t5t5't5 5,t5« 5lt, ‘55? 5?T5 '«lf9'ltt5« 
5f^ I 45? 55 5'^-5 'Ih® 5t*5I^ 455 5t1ft»l1 

5tfe®I Bf^® s|5tt5 I 5C5 fet5t1 5tr®t® 5t5 ®5l 
C555 'Slt5t5l*ft, 48 05^*5 '«tl5t5*5t— f®5S 5t5l 
5t5ttB, ®t5t5 ^5t5 5tt I >555 'Slt55l C5 555 
♦ir3®t5l 5B51 ^r55 ®'^55C« C55 5t5t5l ®t5t5 ®tf® 
■8>?lfr®5 ‘Stf® 55*1 5ir5 *45? 5??® 5lfe®T5 
5r55 5C5I C5 5®'?i 5’lf-5f5 *1^ ®t5t5 55it*1 

5t 

4558 C5C55 C55i5 «I55l, ®t5tt® 5®5 5t55t5t5 
5*5 ^?5l9i ®l5t5 5t5ti:5I f5-?® 8 alBtft® VfilOT 
%51^ 5851515 1 4?f^?5t^5 5tC5 *1P15 051® 

'81151155 5?555 5if5t® 5^15 I C5^, ®1*itW5 5?S55 
8 5f^Bar8 8155 ^515 t?5l^C® 5B5l ®f5l® 81^ 
5t5ir?C55 I fV® C5 585 5B5l <8115 C8t5t5 f 
C8l5 r55[f®5 ®®5 ®I5 ®5l^5l f^lCW I '•1151155 
C5 f8g 4tf®®1, 5l5l f8|j '51I51B5, 5C555, '8ltf5®t5, 
55®^ 5851^5 B55-5t5lW *J:*f1tf5 ftt® 5^ 1 <« 

• 1155 455 C6'1H5l5 8t9l5t^1c« ’I 6 ? 8f««t51 I 





’t'B m ^c^*it'(it« 

-iitflt*! ^r»mftc»iH I— f’fs 'mft- 

^’(tora ^Ri ’irtiftn 

>R, ^8, ^rjr^ 9 'sffi ftf*H<s 

▼iH ^Wf*it« »i"»tr« ^rsrt*itii ’tf?5nfa '5t'«t«t 
*iW«s OTn« «(’i OTic^ ^fv® 
ftnw r^tn fH-i sii, 'ii’w sw® i*i6i ^fa®. 

if*ift® wc»ia sia ®i?®f®t® ®T'«tc® 
>iR»® asntrft, c® ®® nic® af®® Tirre 

i” 

''«rt’i®i 5rt c®, t®t«»f»i® feail® ®®, r®®^:^® 
^i®®f®tia ®«, ’Ft®!, ®fi>®f ®i®rt®i ®tc® 
wT®T«r®® ®tc® I ’«tf®®i '«rf®'8 5tt c®, '»rf®tw® 
at^n^fisar, 'Ji^Jtear, ®waf®i® •sift® f®tt®aF® 
.®!j|t®w Irtan®® c®tf»i® Mt®®®! ®t®t®i ®i®t® 
<*f®t;®® ^ftc®'®, c®® f®t®%c®®i ®|Cint®^®'fw® ®® 
<^ yf®® ®®® *t» ®i®r ®t®1 ®T- 

®Tfe®i® ®c®t®w ®f®® ®c« ®® I 
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DACCA DIARIES— III. 

The interval between the secontl and third instalments of 
these diaries, viz., from 1691 to 1736, is considerable, and 
the gap must be filled from other sources. 

In 1696 Prince Azimushan, son of Bahadur Shah, succeeded 
Ibrahim Khan as Viceroy, but he did not make Dacca his 
head quarters till 1702.* In the mean time the work in 
Dacca was carried on by a Deputy. In a note to the second 
instalment I have stated that I found in the Tipperah Col- 
lectorate evidence that in 1698 one Rah mat Khan was Nawab 
of Dacca, that is, he was Prince Azimiishan’s Deputy. In 1701 
the Emperor appointed Kar Talab Khan* to the post of 
Diwan of Bengal with the title of Murshed Kuli Khan. The 
latter’s successful administration of the revenues made Azi- 
mushan jealous, and he endeavoured to procure his assassination 
in the streets of Dacca. This led to Murshed Kuli quitting 
Dacca (in 1703) and setting up the Divvani offices in Muxadavad 
which he renamed • Murshidabad, after himself. On hearing 
of this the Emperor directed Azimushan to leave Dacca aiul 
live in Bihar, which he- accordingly did, leaving his son 
Farukhsir as Deputy, with Sher Baland Khan^ to assist 

1. .See Wilson*!! CHd Fort William. 

2. There used to be a mosque and F'ish Kazar in Darc'a called by tlic name 
of Kartalab Khan. It was afterwards in possession of Ladli IJe^jum daughter of 
Sarfaraz Khan. The mosque is still known by his name but is more often railed the 
Begum Bazar Mosque. 

3. .See Stewart and Kiazus Siilatin. 

4. This man acted as Deputy Nawab of Bengal once when Murslied Kub 
Khan and Farukh Sir went to the Emperor’s court. He received a present from the 
English in return for a parwana for free trade (sec Wilson’s Efirly Aiinrds Vol. 1 ). 
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him. Soon afterwards, in 1706, Farukh Sir himself left 
Dacca for Rajmahal, going later to Murshidabad : and thence 
forth Dacca ceased to be the head quarters of the Bengal 
Government, only a Naib Nazim remaining in charge, and 
sometimes at a later stage only the Deputy of a Naib Nazim. 

On the accession of Bahadur Shah to the throne of 
Delhi his son Azimushan continued to be Nazim of Bengal, 
but Murshed Kuli Khan was appointed Deputy or Naib 
Nazim, while still holding the office of Diwan, and when 
Azimushan was killed in 171J he became Nazim or Viceroy, 
thus uniting the offices of Nazim and Diwan in violation of 
the Moghul constitution. He was confirmed in these offices 
by Farukhsir when he became Emperor, and appointed Mirza 
Latfulla, to whom he gave the title of Murshed Kuli Khan, 
and who had married his grand daughter, to be Naib Nazim 
of Dacca. 

The Nawab Nazim Murshed Kuli died in 1726 and was 
succeeded by his son-in-law Shujauddin. who confirmed 
Murshed Kuli, his own son-in-law. as Naib Nazim of Dacca. 
Murshed Kuli employed as his assistant* at Dacca one Mir 
Habib, who conquered Tippera and afterwards became 
notorious for deserting to the Maharattas. One Aga Sadaq 
whose help had been invaluable in the conquest of Tippera 
was made Faujdar of that territory*. 

In 1734 Murshed Kuli Khan was transferred to Orissa, 
and Sarfaraz Khan, son of the Nawab NTazim Shujauddin, 
was appointed Naib Nazim of Dacca : but he, preferring to 
remain in Murshedabad, appointed one Ghalibali Khan to 


1. Stewart calls him Diwan. 

2. In 1755 employed by Sirajuddaulla to assassinate Nawab Hossain- 

uddin Khan in Dacca (%ee Sairul Mutaqerin). 
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administer Dacca for him, with Jaswant Rai' as his Diwan. 
The latter was a most capable officer and the reveiuies of 
Dacca flourished under his charge. Not only that, but the 
author of the’ Riaz us Salatin says ; “ Putting forth laudable 
efforts to keep down the selling rates of food grains, and 
effecting cheapness in their prices, he threw open the western 
gate of the fort of Jahangirnagar which Nawab Aniirul 
Umara Shaisla Khan had closed, inscribing on it a prohibition 
to the effect that no one should open it until he had succeeded 
in reducing the price of food grains to one seer of the bazar 
weight per Dirham as was current in the Nawab’s time.” 

The successor of Ghalib Ali Khan took over charge in 
1737. He had been daioga of the Nawara (Superintendent 
of the fleet) at Dacca. He married a daughter of Sarfaraz 
Khan. He was an oppre.ssive ruler. In his time Jaswant 
Rai resigned the Diwanship'. So far the diary below agrees 
with the historians of the period. But the former calls him 
Syed Reza Khan, whereas the latter say he was Murad Ali 
Khan, son of Syed Reza Khan by Nefissa Begum, sister of 
Sarafaraz Khan. This discrepancy is apparently irreconcilable, 
especially as the historians tell us that Syed Reza Khan died 
some ten years before. It is extremely unlikely that the 
English on the spot would make a mistake in the name, and 
the only explanation would seem to be that Murad Ali came 
to be known by his father’s name. The case is not without 
parallel as we saw above that Nawab Murshid Kuli Khan’s 
grandson was called Murshid Kuli Khan. 


I. The Translator of the Riaz us Salatin calls him jasunat Rai. 

The author of the Riaz writes ; “ Munshi Jasunat Rai who had acquired a 
good name amongst the people, apprehending that his reputation might be tarnished, 
resigned his office of Diwan.” 
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It was at this time that Raja Raj Ballabh came into pro* 
minence. He belonged to a family that had settled in Bikrampur. 
He came to the notice of Murad Ali Khan (or Syed Reza 
Khan) when the latter was Daroga of the Nawa’ra and he was 
accountant (Jama navis) of that department. On Murad Ali 
getting his promotion, Raj Ballabh became Peshkar of the 
Nawara, and then apparently succeeded Jeswant Rai as Diwan. 
In 1755 he became Deputy Governor or Naib under Nawazish 
Muhammad, son-in-law of Ali Verdi Khan, after the assassina- 
tion of Hossainuddin at the instigation of Sirajuddaulah. 
He was an able administrator and at the same time acquired 
much wealth and property for himself ; the large pargana of 
Rajnagar came into his possession : it was made up of portions 
of surrounding parganas which apparently Raj Ballabh suc- 
ceeded in transferring to himself. At Rajnagar he had some 
very fine buildings which have now unfortunately disappeared 
into the River Padnia. In 1756 his son Kishna Das fled 
from Dacca with his family and a large amount of treasure 
(presumably his lather’s) and took refuge with the English 
at Calcutta. This led to the hostilities in Calcutta and the 
notorious Black Hole incident. 

At the beginning of 1739 we find from the diary that 
Abdul Fateh Khan was Nawab (Naib Suba) in Dacca. A 
change was to be expected at that time as Sarfaraz Khan 
became Nawab Nazim and so vacated his appointment as 
Naib Nazim of Dacca. Historians, however, do not mention 
the name of Abdul Fateh Khan. 

When Ali Verdi Khan (Mahabat Jang) became Nawab 
Nazim (1739-40) he appointed his son-in-law Nawazish Muham- 
mad to be Naib Nazim of Dacca, and Hossain Kuli Khan 
was sent to Dacca as his Deputy. Sirajuddaulah, who was 
Ali Verdi’s grandson, at the same time became Daroga of 
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the Dacca Nawara, but there is no evidence that he lived in 
Dacca. Raj Ballabh must have reverted to his former post 
at this time for we find one Brindabaii the Diwan in 1744. 

In the Sair ul Mutaqerin we read that one Gokul Chand, 
formerly a servant of Hossain Kuli Khan, had been Collector 
General (diwan) and Commissary of Dacca ; he turned round 
on his old master and got him dismissed through some influence 
at Murshidabad ; Yasin Khan the Fauzdar of Dacca became 
Nawab in his place : but Hossain Kuli Khan went to Murshi- 
dabad and through the good graces of Ghasita Begum, wife 
of Nawab Nowazish Muhammad, was reinstated. He then 
proceeded to ruin Gokul Chand and appointed Raj Ballabh 
in his place. Soon after Hossain Kuli Khan left Dacca, 
appointing his nephew, Hossainuddin Khan, to act in his 
place. Dacca was thus reduced to the Government of a 
Nawab’s deputy’s deputy’s deputy. 

The diary below touches upon the anxiety felt at Dacca 
on account of the Maharatta invasions. The reason for the 
Maharattas invading Bengal is not clear : but whatever it may 
have been they soon overran the province. Mir Habib with a 
body of cavalry arrived at Murshedabad in the beginning of 
1742 and plundered the house of the wealthy Jagat Seth, 
capturing Murad Ali Khan and Raja Dulab Rai.' He also 
took back with him his own brother, Mir Sharif, who was 
then living at Murshidabad. The war continued with varying 
sirccess for some years. In the cold weather of 1745-46 
(1158 A. H.) Mir Habib again attacked Murshidabad, but he 
had only time to ravage the suburbs, Stewart tells us, before 
the Nawab’s army came up and forced him to retire. After 


I. This is Durlab Ram whose son Raja Raj Ballabh in 1771 petitioned Govern* 
mnr for his father’s Jagir. 
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this the Maharattas left Bengal for a time, which accounts 
for the entry in the diary of April 1746 to the effect that there 
was no longer any fear of them. 

It is interesting to note that in 1740 the wives and children 
of Nawab Sarfaraz Khan were sent by Ali Verdi to Dacca, 
and a handsome allowance settled on them. Up to 1820 at 
least, his descendants were enjoying that allowance in the 
shape of pensions. One of his daughters was Ladli Begum 
who in 1777 was in possession of Kartalab Khan’s mosque 
and Bazar. Her two daughters Pannah Begum and Haji 
Begum received an additional allowance as compensation for 
the bazar being resumed by Government. One of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s sons — probably the eldest — was called Nawab 
Shukurulla Khan, who had the following children ; Ejazali 
Khan, Nasruddin Haidar Khan, Hossain Bux Khan, Hadi Ali 
Khan and Fakhrunissa Begum. Of these Nasruddin had a 
son Mirza Ibrahim Ali Khan : Hossen Bux had two children — 
Mirza and Tayeba Begum while Hadi Ali (who married 
Pannah Begum) had a son Bahadur Ali Khan and a daughter 
Sahib Begum. I am unable to say whether there are any 
descendants of any of these now alive. 

As regards the English in Dacca at this period there is 
nothing of importance to record. The amalgamation of the 
two Companies into the United East India Company at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century left them unaffected. 
The diary closes before the exciting events of 1756 took 
place. The only matter of interest to the Dacca people was 
the removal of the factory from Tezgaon to the town. 

In the first instalment I said the original factory was 
probably at 'Pezgaon. I ought to have said it was certainly 
there. Besides the evidence of Hedges, we have the letter 
of September 1689 in the second instalment showing that 
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.the factory was not in the city. Further, we find from papers 
in the Collectorate that there were at Tezgaon several bungalows 
and a building called the Factory House at Tezgaon in the 
year i 775 - The change to the town was apparently made 
just before the following diary begins. In a general letter to 
the Court, datetl 29th January 1737, we find the entry : “too 
Refer it to the Company whether the Factory House at Dacca 
shall be finished as Mr. Mandeville proposed 28th December : 
Mr. Cooke has laid out some money on it." By August 1737 
it would appear that the removal had been completed, for the 
writer writes of the “ workmen at Tezgaun ” as if it were 
a place different from the place where he was writing. 

i may note here as an item of interest that the first 
cantonments in Dacca were situated in Maujah Baigunbari, 
w’hich adjoins Tezgaon. The ('handmari (shooting range) 
is still pointed out, but all that remains of it is a large mound, 
evidently the old butt.s, in and near which quantities of lead 
used to be found. The remains of an old road with a broken 
bridge, connecting the cantonments direct with the Mymensingh 
road still exist. The present Ramna was constructed in 1825 
by Mr. Dawes (the then Magistrate) as an open space between 
the old and the new cantonments. 


J. T. R. 
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Volume II. 

2 <)th November /^j6. At a consultation, present Francis* 
Russell Esq., Supervisor and Chief, Messers John Freame' 
William Price,^ Thomas Feake^ and Bernard Bouket.' 

Upon Mr. Russell's arriving yesterday morning as Super- 
visor and Chief for the time being with orders from the Hon’ble 
Board of Calcutta to inspect into the conduct of Mr. Thoms 
Cooke, the occasion of said order being from a complaint 
transmitted to the Govr. and Council by Messers Freame, 
Feake and Bouket setting forth that the said Mr. Cooke* 
had, they believed, embezzled the Hon’ble Company’s cash 
as well as done many other unwarrantable things. Mr. Russell 
now called us together to enquire into these matters and told 
us that he was aflfraid our suspicions in relation to the cash 
would prove true, for that he had yesterday morning, at the 
same time that he took charge of the Factory, demanded of 
Mr. Cooke the cash account with the balance thereof, but 
Mr. Cooke entreated he would wait till this eveninjj which 


1. He succeeded to a Baronetcy later. He was great grandson of Oliver 
Cromwell. He became chief of Cossimbazar and died in Calcutta on 26th February 
1743. (see Wilson's Old Fort William) 

2. He became Chief in September 1738 and died in Dacca in September 1740. 

3. He was no longer in Dacca in November 1738, but whether he left or died 
is not known. I cannot trace him elsewhere. 

4. He was a son of Samuel Feake who was Governor till 1723 (see Wilson's 
Early Annals Vol. III). He became chief of fugdea (in Noakhali) in February 1742 
and replaced Moore as Chief of Dacca in April 1745. He died and was buried in 
Dacca on 7th October 1750 at the age of 32. 

5. 1 find several persons of the name of Bonkett mentioned but not one 
called Bernard. 

6. He married Avarinha Child on ist September 1716 who died in Calcutta 
in April 1728, but I cannot find out any thing more about him. He cannot be the 
same Thomas Cooke mentioned by Wilson in his Old Fort William between 1755 
andji758. 
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Mr. Russell did agree to having first oj^ered Ensign Nairne 
to change the guard and centin^ at«each gate out of the 
party he brought with him and that nothing pass out of the 
Factory without his leave. * *• # # 

Mr. Cooke being then ill of the gout and confined to his 
chamber by it sent his assistant,' Mr. Medley, with the cash 
account and the keys of the cash chest and Mr. Price was 
ordered to see the cash weighjed of agreeable to the ballance 
Duss Massa' Rs. 88276 : but when said chest came to be 
opened in the presence of Mr. Price, Mr. Medley, Mr. Cooke’s 
banian and many others, there was but 13,000/- R.s. Madrass 
to make good this large Ballance, which occasioned a deficiency 
of cash Duss Massa Rupees 75276. # • • Mr. Russell 

went himself and acquainted him he was dismissed from any 
further service in the Company’s affairs here. 

I 2 lh December : — Mr. Russell having been greatly im- 
portuned to visit the Nabob* in so much that the Duan, 
Justmontray,^ declared to the Vacqueel that if this piece. of 
respect was not showed him he should look on himself as 
slighted and that we must not expect his helping hand to the 
currency of our business : but as Mr. Russell tells us he should 
desire leave to return to his station in Calcutta as soon as 
what relates superv. ship is ended and the Factory affairs put 
in a proper way so he thought it for the Honble Company’s 


1. This is Das Masha, or ten mashes. A mash was a weij^^ht in Troy measure 
equivalent on the average to 1 5 grains, riieie were generally twelve mashas in 
a tola, but in this case the rupees were cmly ten mashes each, (see Prinsep's Indian 
Antiquities). 

2. He was Ghalibali Khan at this time 

3. Called Jeswont Roy by Stewart and Jesunat Rai in the Riaz. He was Nawab 

Jaffir Khan’s Secretary and Tutor of Sarfaraz Ij^han who was the Naib Nazim of 
Dacca at this time He was put in entire charge revenues. ^See IntroductionY 
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interest to evade this , visit since the same would be required 
of the next Chief whi^ w^Id occasion a double expence and 
each visit if not .very prudently managed would cost about 
three thousand rupees. 

Agreed that Mr. SLusseli decline if possible the visiting 
the Nabob for the foregoing reasons and that he direct the 
Vacqueel to give such answej^ to this affair as may put a stop 
to their troubling us any more ^ this account and to prevent 
their being displeased with Our refusal it may not be amiss to 
present the Duan with a looking glass on some proper occasion. 

December 1736 : — List of military stores belonging to 
the Dacca Factory : — 

3 Brass Swivel guns 2 Iron canon. 

2 Mortars. 10 spare bayonet pieces. 

3 long swivel guns. ' 4 carboins. 

4 large brass swivel blunderbusses. 5 Pistols. 

10 small, 3 of which are iron. 5 swords etc. etc. 

j6th January : — Cassenaut* the Godown Banian was 

on account of an old dispute carried this morning from hi.s 
house and put into ^close confinement at the Duan’s and as 
we are informed ^iefly at the instigation of our head 
Ruffagur* Mahmud Jean’s brother : we sent for said Ruffagur to 
reprimand him for suffering any of his family to appear at the 
Durbar against the Factory servants, but to our great surprise 
he was gone and had taken sanctuary in the Duan’s house. 

ist February ; — George MandevilU,^ Esq. arrived here 
the 30th ult. 

1. Kashi Nath. 

2. Rafifug.'ir, i.e. a darner. These men could withdraw a broken thread from 
the finest muslin and replace it without the change being noticed. 

3. He was junior at Kassimfazar in March 1718. He was Zemindar or Collector 
of Calcutta before coming to Dao^. 
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Mt. Russell having delivered pvfer alPpapers and accounts 
to George Mandeville Esq. whotli the Honble Presdt. & 
Council have appointed Chief of this Factory • * will leave 

this place tomorrow. 

tfth February : — Jessmiitrah' the Dban of Dacca having 
it in his power to be greatly servfceable or Disserviceable to 
us as he is pleased or displeased, *we are of opinion that the 
Chief ought to cultivate a Friendship with him and that now 
he has just taken charge of the Chiefship he should make 
him a voluntary Present. 

t2th February : — Taking into consideration what Millitary 
are necessary to be kept at this Factory, it appears that it is 
necessary to have centinalls“ at the doors of the treasure 
godown and other warehouses of the Factory^ as well as at the 
gates and that some of the adjacent petty Chowkeys"* stopping 
boats that are bringing the Honble Company’s goods, a party 
of soldiers are often necessary to be sent to clear such goods. 
Agreed therefore that we keep one Ensign, one serjeant, I 
corporal, one Drummer and 17 Centinalls and that we send 
the remainder of the Military to Calcutta, v. 

Four soldiers being European Portuguese of the number 
drafted out to return to Fort William this day diserted us, 
Agreed that the Vacqueel go to Jesmunt ray and desire that 
if they are within the district of the Dacca Government they 
may be delivered up to us. 

20th March : — ♦ * ♦ ” a great fire which burnt 

great part of this citty.” 

J as want Ray. 

2. Sentinels or guards. 

3. See Introduction. ^ 

4. Probably customs stations ; in 1808 Enayatganj and Alamganj weVe described 
as Custom House Chowkies. 
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Jasn)ut‘ rae hav 4 i)g a grandson born it is thought for our 
Masters’ interest that the Vacqueel do go and congratulate 
him and carry a present as usual on such occasions which will 
amount to about lOO Rupees. 

8 th April f .—rMess^rs Mandeville and Freame visited 

Goolab But tub Caun,' the Nabob of Dacca, and were received 
with great civility and Jair pr^iises. 

2gih April : — Thefe having been a general table kept 
'*^evcr since the arMval of Mr. Mandeville and the Company 
allowing 700 Rupees per year for Factory provisions, Agreed 
that three months allowance for the time Mr. Mandeville has 
been here be paid out of the Honblc Company’s cash. 

'jthMay ', — The Nabob having sent to the Factory for 
some copper and having been told the Company had none 
took it very amiss and said how could wc expect his friendship 
when we denied him such a trifle. Agreed we buy and send 
him what he wants, being about 3^ maunds, looking upon it 
our Honble Masters interest not to have him disobliged for 
such a small matter. 

^th June 1737 : — There having been in some of the 
preceding months given to Serasdee Mahmud* the Tautconna* 
and Mulbus coss^ Droga* presents of sundry goods out of the 


1. Ghalib Ali Khan. 

2. Scrajuddin Muhammad. 

3. Tat-khana, something to do with the weavers. 

4. Malbus Khas, i.c. an investment of fine musiins formerly fttititshed from 
Dacca for the Royal wardrobe at Delhi. ;Wilson*s glossary). In 1781, Mr. Holland 
reported that the office of Malbus Khas had long been extinct. 

Daroga or Superintendent! 
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Honble Company’s warehouse which were in ihe following 
sortment and estimated to him at the following prices : 


Broad cloth, fine yellow • 120 

,, ,, Aurora 224 

,, ,, Ordinary 180 

Velvett 56 


Stiff damask 


( 


crimson 82/8 
yellow 63/ 1 2 


146/4 . 


726/4/- 

he has since frequently sent to us and acquainted us that the 
abov«; goods are of no use to him and that as the persons who 
were his jiredecessors in the two posts he enjoys used to have 
2000 rupees per year between them he insists on our taking 
back these goods and give him ready money in the room 
thereof and we therefore considering that as all the Delolls* 
Picars,* Washermen and Ruffagurs are all under his command 
and dare not come to our factory without his leave we think 
it our Honble Masters interest to preserve his friendship tho’ 
at some expense. Agreed that we take back the above 
mentioned goods from him and pay him in ready money D. M.’ 
Rs. 726/4/-. 

24th June : — The 9th instant we returned the Honble 
Company’s Pinnace with i Serjeant, i Drummer and 7 Euro- 
pean soldiers. 

gth July : — One Mirza Sammee and one Seebdass both 
persons who have posts* themselves and great influence with 
Jesmut ray haveing for some time complained that they have 


1. See First Instalment of these Diaries. 

2. Das Masha. 

3. I can not trace them* 
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not lately reed, any 'lacknowledginents from us and therefore 
have from time to time thrown Barrs in our way and caused 
our business to be ^mpeeded, our Vacqueel informs us that 
about 300 Rupees will make them both our friends. Agreed 
therefore that the Chief do present them with about that sum. 

2 gth July : — Sally Mahmud,* Deputy to the Mulbus cass 
and Tantconna Droga, expecting a present from us and it 
lltying in his^vay to forward or molest our Business as he is 
pleased or displeased. Agreed he be presented with about 
150 Rupees. 

August 1737 : — In April last arrived here from Muxadavad 
one Sciad’ Radge Caun : who is contracted to be married to a 
favorite daughter of Saffrage Caun he has the posts of 
Toapeonna and Nurwarra Droga, Phousdar of Tipperay and 
severall other posts in this Government ; he is made independent 
of our Nabob Gullubullub Caun with whom he has quarrelled and 
abused and on their mutual! complaints going to Muxadavad 
Sciadragq <ijpun has got the better: Sciadradgecaun has got 
the better : this man acts here in the most "ryrannicall manner, 
•not only in his own office but also in those appertaining to the 
Nabob’s Government, whipping and killing whosoever refuse 
to give him any sums of money he demands, and this tyranny 
he exercises without controul and it is thought here that 
Gullubullub Caun will be recalled and he made Nabob. This 
man has sent frequent demands to the Chief to come and 
vissit him and make him the same present as he did the 
Nabob, threatening on refusall to impede all our business, 
which the Chief has hitherto evaded complying with and since 
he has come down something in his demand and says he will 

1. Saleh Muhammad or perhaps Saleh Ahmed. 

2. Syed Reza Khan, (see Intiwliiction) 
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be contented with a visit without giving a surpace’ and talks of 
the presents being Rs. 2000 and our Vacgueel tells us some 
of his under officers say they believe Rs 1500 will do. The 
Chief yesterday offered a vissit and 500 Rs. which he refused 
with disdain. 

\oth At€gust : — Sciadradgc Caun having come down in his 
demands and offering to receive a vissit to be attended witlj, 
the charge of a present of 900 Rs. to him and 200 Rs. among 
his officers • • • an<l he having been very Importunate 

and Troublesome even to the impeding some of our Business 
we think it our Honhle Masters Interest to satisfy him. 

1 8th August: — Agreed that we send away immediately 

on a Budjerow that is at our gate* to be hired under the 

guard of Serjeant Everatt Cooke and 3 soldiers. 

A letter from Jugdea mentions Aga Bakar^ as Baujdar 
there at this time, 

2 lth August: — The 24th instant, the Nabob sent Sally 
Mahmud to us with a copy of a Purwanna he .said was come 
from Muxadavad ordering him to enquire into an accusation 
exhibited against Mumseram our head sorter for that he had 
some years since found on thgging in his compound 2 Jars of 
gold Moores^ which he had kept to his own use instead of 
paying it into the King’s Treasury and the Nabob demanded 
that we should immediately deliver up Munseram. On taking 
this affair into consideration we on enquiry found that 

1. Sar a pa = robes of honour. 

2. It is not quite clear where this was, but probably it was at the wharf (see 
below). 

j 3. was Naib at Jugdea in 1752 (see Long). Scrafton says he was Governor 
of Chittagong later. He was killed in Dacca as a result of the assassination of the 
Nawab Hossainuddin in 1754 by his son Aga Sadak (see Stewart, Ria^, Sairul 
Mutaqerim and Scrafton’s Reflections). 

4. Gold mohars. 
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Munseram had been accused 2 years agoe of the same thing 
which had been enquired into at that time by Jesmutrae Duan 
who then acquitted him and he being at this time extremely 
usefull to us in sorting the cloth as it is brought in by the 
Deiolls as also considering the ill consequences of delivering 
up the servants of the Factory on every false and Mallicious 

information against them we sent the Nabob for answer 

\ ■ 

that Munseram was ready to appear 

^ The Facqueer* that had lived fof many yeares on our 
wharf and which some months since we gott turned away by 
our Nabob’s order having been at Muxadavad to complain 
had obtained a Purwanna directed to the Cozzee here to 
enquire into the affaire and if he found the Facqueer had a 
right to the ground and that a Mussulman’s bones were buried 
there that then he should reestablish him in his right and 
permitt him to build a place of worship on the ground, and 
the Cozzee having offered in consideration of 250 Rupees to 
give a sunnud setting forth the Facqueer’s complaint to be 
groundless and False and liberty for us to occupy the ground 
and build on it, and we considering the great inconveniency 
of having a Moore’s place of Worship in the midst of our 
ground especially if our Honble Masters should think proper to 
have a factory house* builr there. Agreed we do pay the Cozzee 
250 Rupees and receive from him a sunnud accordingly. 

October /7J7 — The 30th ult. and ist inst. happened a 
storm here and in the adjacent country the most violent^ that 
has been known in the memory of men The storm 


2. Cf. the incident of the Sufi in the first instalment. 

3. Apparently no building was ever constructed on the river side, 

3. All great storms seem to be thus described, c. f. the storm mentioned in the 
first instalment. 
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destroyed every boat and vessel that was on the river, and 
ashore blew dowji vast numbers of buildings and among the 
rest all the Honble Company’s bungalows that were for the 
use of the Washermen etc, workmen at 'I'aezgaun' and on the 
wharf. 

jrd December lyjy : — Sally Mahmud Deputy Droga of 
the Mulbuscoss and Tautcouna haveing taken Mutchulkaes' 
from the Ruffagurs*, Nurdeas^ and Washermen etc. not to serve 
us without leave and from the Delolls and Picars tiot to come 
to our Factory or deal with us. the Vacqueel was sent to him 
to know the reason of this proceeding and brot us for answer 
that Sally Mahmud had received orders from his master 
Serasdee Mahmud Droga to stop all our business till we 
should pay ro.ooo Rs. under pretence of 3 years arrears due 
for 2000 Rs. per annum formerly paid to Chuitee naiit and 
1000 Rs. per annum as a present to Serasdee Mahmud, that 
Sallee Mahmud said he was sorry he was obliged to do tliis 
being afraid to disobey ye order of Serasdee Mahmud, but 
that he would wink at ye washermen etc. working for us 
privately till his master should arrive from Muxadavad which 


I. The writer was apparently neither at Tez^aon nor at the wharf. 

1. Muchalkas e, bonds. 

2 . Not finding this word in any dictionary or glossary, I made enquiries in 
Dacca and found that one or two Nurdiyas still live in the town. I went to see one 
of them at work. But 1 have since found a note in the Malda diary whic h descriljcs 
them better than I should, viz — “Noordeahs arrange the threads of cloths that 
happen to be displaced during bleaching. They work in the manner shown in the 
figure. The cloth wound upon a roller (nurd) Is placed between two posts on the 
bleaching ground, and is unrolled and carefully examined. The damaged portion 
of it is then stretched out and being wetted with water an instrument like a comb 
formed of spines of the Nagphunee plant (cactus indicus) is drawn lightly along the 
surface of the displaced threads in order to bring them into their proper places” — ■ 
see Taylor, Cotton Manufacture of Dacca. The man I saw had the cloth held tight 
by boys. 
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will be in a few days and then we may make up the affair 
with him ourselves. Agreed therefore that we employ the 
Ruffagurs Washermen etc. in as private a manner as possible 
till Sarasdee Mahmud arrives here. 

The Nabob’s haveing sent to borrow a Budgerow of us 
to send to Hughly and we haveing but one and that so 
damaged by ye great storm that it has not been yett enough 
repaired to be fit for use we sent him that for answer but he 
was incensed at it as only a pretence and put peons on our 
Vacqueel. Agreed therefore that we hire one of an Armenian 
for 90 Rs. and lend him. 

gth December, 1737 : — The Ruffagars and Washermen 
having entered into Mutchulkaes not to work for us, but few 
of them could be prevailed on to assist us, notwithstanding 
Sally Mahmud had agreed to wink at their doing it, by reason 
of which our business has gone on so very slow that we seeing 
no likelyhood of getting any quantity of bales ready time 
enough for this year’s shipping unless we can gett speedy 
relief, we therefore sent to Sally Mahmud and informed him 
we must be obliged to complain publickly to our Nabob and 
even to Muxadavad for justice if he did not immediately 
withdraw the Mutchulkaes ; but Sally Mahmud beg’d of us to 
have a little more patience till his master Seerasdee Mahmud 
should arrive from Muxadavad which he expected daily. 

\6th December: — Mr. John Coleman* our late Surgeon 
having died intestate etc. 

igtk December : — Our business still ''continuing impeeded 
and Serasdee Mahmud not-being yet arrived we cant think 
of making any beginning for the next years Investment. 


I. 1 can not trace him. If he was buried in Dacca ceinetery the slab on bif 
tomb-stone has disappeared. 
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Agreed therefore that we suspend that till affairs arc on a 
more settled footing. 

December 1737 * — Seerasdec Mahmud haveing arrived 
from Muxadavad the 22 nd instant we sent our Vacqueel to 
him to demand ye reasons of onr business being impeeded 
wild answered that he saw no reason he should receive less 
from us than his predecessour Chuttcenaut used to have, that 
the Nabob Suffrage Caun had obliged him to agree to pay 
more into the .King’s Treasury than he used to do and that 
he haveing been at great expencc to gctt himself reinstated 
in his post he must reimburse himself and therefore he would 
not recede from the demand Sally Mahmud had by his order 
made on us and that he would not suffer our business to go 
on till we complyed and accordingly the head Rufifagurs, 
Nurdeas, Washermen Coondeegurs* etc., were taken up and 
whip’d and putt in irons for haveing presumed to work for 
us after they had signed Mutchalkaes not to do so and the 
Delolls and Picars were obliged to sign fresh obligations not 
to come near our Factory nor do any business with us without 
his leave ; in short, all business was entirely stop’d. This 
our Vacqueel complained of to the Nabob as a great injustice 
and demanded him to do us justice, which he said he would 
do, but as yett we have been able to obtain no relief. Nor 
we are likely to have any for some time haveing received 
news that a purwanna is arrived from Muxadavad ordering 
the Nabob Gullub bullub to quitt his government and return 


I. “ Workmen who beetle cloth. Muslins are beaten with small chank shells 
{voluia gravis \ Lin) and cloths of a stout texture with a mallet upon a block of 
tamarind wood, rice water belBg sprinkled over them during the operation.’’ Taylor ; 
Cotton Manufacture of Dacca. 

A Coondegur is practically a calenderer. 
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thither and it is said that Sciadradge caun is to be our Nabob 
and Serasdee Mahmud his deputy. 

Yesterday Serasdee Mahmud sent for our Vacqueel and 
told him that in consideration of his ^gard for the English 
he will consent to clear our business provided we pay down 
in hand 3000 Rs. for the arrears and give an obligation to 
pay 2000 Rs. yearly to the Mulbuscoss and Tautconna, the 
first payment of 2000 Rs. to be made on the ist of February 
and declared he would not recede from this nor shall our 
business go on till we comply. 

We being now met to take into consideration the unhappy 
situation of our affairs. These demands appear to us so 
exorbitant and Tyrannicall that we dare not venture to comply 
with them especially as our Nabob is recalled almost all the 
officers of the Government will be new and if we comply with 
this extravagant demand of Serasdee Mahmud, the new Nabob 
and all the new officers of the Government will expect their 
usual! presents to be enhanced in like proportion which will 
make the charges Durbar amount to an extravagant sum not 
to be borne either by ye Company’s trade or the private trade. 
Moreover, as we have been impceded this whole month our 
business is thrown greatly back and what cloth we have wants 
a great deal of work to be done to it and we seeing no likely- 
hood of Serasdee Mahmud falling in his demands very shortly 
we believe it will be impossible to gett the cloth ready in 
time enough for our Honble Masters ships which we imagine 
to be now near their Dispatches. We therefore think it for 
our Honble Masters Interest and to prevent as much as 
possible such impositions in future to make a stand. Agreed 
therefore that we send Serasdee Mahmi^ word that we have 
fully resolved not to pay him one rupee Account his pretended 
claim of arrears and also a letter in nature of a protest for 
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all damages the Honble Conjpany may sustain by his thus 
unjustly impeeding and stopping our business : that we send 
an Auredgedass to the Nabob Gullub bullub Caun and 
another to Sciadradg<? Caun setting forth the case in the 
most aggrevateing terms and demanding justice against 
Serasdee Mahmud ; that the chief send a letter to Jestmutrae 
Duan desireing his friendshit) and assistance in our behalf 
and that tlie Vacqueel and our late Broker’s nephew Monichund 
do carry these Auredgedasses and letters and that they attend 
the Durbar daily to demand justice in the most clamorous 
and importuning manner they possibly can. 

January 1738 Corporal Jacol) Mercier died of a Flux 
the 31st ult. 

(ith January 1738 : — I'his morning we had the pleasure 
to be informed that Serasdee Mahmud had cleared all our 
business and promised not to molest us till we had dispatched 
the remainder of this years Investment. 

2 ^th January : — Chuckoo Seal, Mr. Cookes Banian, having 
been kept in conrinement in the Factory ever since Mr. Russell 
arrived* here in hopes of fixing some Frauds on him and in 
order to give us light into Mr. Cooke’s private concerns here 
and at the adjacent aurungs we have frequently endeavoured 
by examining him to find out any frauds he may have 
committed but his papers and books of accounts having been 
conveyed out of the way and he not confessing anything our 
endeavours have all proved fruitless and he being of no further 
use for the gathering in of Mr. Cooke’s effects but the keeping 
of him here being an expence of Peons to guard him and we 
being frequently troubled with complaints at the Durbar, 


1. November 1736, so that he had been more than 14 months in confinement. 
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Agreed we write to the Honble the Board of Fort William to 
desire their orders for sending him to Calcutta to them. 

January ; — The cash account for this month includes 
By charges Durbar ; Eade Sallamy’ to the 
Nabob Gullub bullub Caun and Durbar officers 2yi-o>o 
By Ditto given Gullub bullub Caun at his 
going away in'*sundry spices 72*4-0 

By charges Durbar, Sallamy* to new Nabob 
Sciad radge Caun^ 37-8-0 

22nd February : — Our Vacqueel being returned from the 
Durbar informed us that the Nabob Sciadradgee Caun had 
expressed great displeasure at the chief not having visited him 
that he said he would let us know we should pay him the 
same respect as his predecessors had reed from us and that 
unless he was immediately visited by us and gave him the 
presents usual on such occasions he should stop all our business. 
Agreed we send him word that it is contrary to the Honble 
Company’s order that two visits should be paid and the 
expence thereof incurred twice in one year and as the Chief 
visited Gullub bullub Caun in April last we hope he will stay 
till next May when the chief will certainly visit him as usual : 
and this we agreed to because Sciadradgee .'Caun is not yet 
confirmed from Muxadavad, it is possible he may be recalled 
and a new Nabob appointed who will also insist on a visit.' 

28th February ; — Yesterday came advices that the Pinnace 
we dispatched with 3 chests of Treasure to Judgea the 22nd 
inst. was stop’d by order of the Nawob at a place called 
Rhumebeage Surray ♦ the chief sent ‘ the Vacqueel to the 

1. Salami (offering) on the occasion of the Id. 

2. Offering (of welcome). 

3. It is evident that the change of Nawab’s took place this month. 

4. Not traced. 
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Durbar to know the reason thereof and to desire an order for 
her being cleared immediately, the Vacqueel informs us that 
he went to the Durbar and complained to the Nabob who gave 
him for answer that till he was visited by the chief and the 
same presents given him as Gullub bullub let us do any business. 

This morning the Chief received a visit from Serasdee 
Mohmud acquainting him that he had received orders from 
the Nabob to forbid the Dclolls, Picars, Ruffagurs and 
washermen to do any business for us. Agreed the Chief do 
send an auredgedass to the Nabob demanding Justice and a 
currency of our busine.ss. 

2nd March : — The Duan Jesmut rae insiting on a present 
to be made him as usuall yearly and it laying in his power to 
serve or disserve us greatly Agreed he be paid five hundred 
500 Rupees which is the least he will take to promote and help 
forward our business for the ensuing season. 

Complaint was made to Mnxdavad about the stopping of 
the Pinnace and it was released in April. 

gth March : — Our Vacqueel also informs us that he has 
not been wanting to demand justice of the Nabob for us that 
Jesmuet rae has both interceded in our behalf but to no purpose 
for on the contrary the Nabob publickly declares that he will 
impeede our business and do us all the prejudice he can till we 
comply with his demands. Our broker and Vacqueel have 
the Government peons on them and the other black banian 
servants are afraid of stirring but of the Factory there being 
peons laying in wait to seize and carry them prisoners to the 
Durbar. * ♦ * • • • 

Serasdee Mahmud also demands of us three thousand 
rupees for the currency of our business an*d says that he will 
not give perwannahs to the Delolls, Picars, washermen etc. 
(i)l we pay him that suiP' 
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, Agreed to sprite to Cossimbazar. 

20th March : — The Durbar officers having Heard that 
we have made a complaint to Muxadavad of the ill usage 
and impediments we meet with here has had a very good 
effect, for the peons are taken off from our broker and Vacqueel 
and Serasdee Mahmud yesterday sent for our broker and 
told him that he was very desirous of being our Friend artd 
that he would permit the Delolls Picars Washermen etc., 
to do business with and for us and give us a due currency 
of our business for the year, provided we would agree to 
pay him one thousand rupees half in hand and . the other half 
some time hence when we should be convinced of his sincerity 
but that the Nabob still continuing very angry with us we 
must do our business as privately as possible. 

Considering the season is so far advanced and it is high 
time to begin our work. Agreed that we acquiesce his 
proposal. 

igth April ; — Nawab Shuja Khan’s’ parwana : — 

Mr. Braddyll the English Chief at Cossimbazar has com- 
plained to me that Seerasdee M£ihmud and you (Sciardradgee 
Caun) have distressed and done injustice to the English at 
Dacca (the copy of which complaint I now send you) and as 
the English have complained of you so has many others : my 
son Suffrage Caun has wrote you a great deal concerning 
these affairs but you have not regarded him and have not 
withheld from doing ill, therefor I write you expressly and 
order you to satisfy this and all the complaints against you : 
if you dont it will not be well for ypu for I will turn you out 
of your employ and you will suffer disgrace : 


I, He was Nawab Nazim of Bengal. His deputy governed Daccst, 
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2Sth April'. — Information received that Mr. Thomas 
Joshua Moore^ was appointed Chief vice Mr. G. Mandevitle. 

x'^th May : — Mr. Moore takes charge. The posts at the 
Factory then were : Chief, Chief Accountant, Export IVare- 
house keeper, Buxi ana Import Warehouse keeper. 

ijth May: — Information received that Mr. James Black- 
ford' was appointed to be assistant. 

23rd May 1738 : — Mr. Moore advises that he has received 
a message from Secrasdee Mahmud informing him that unless 
he consents to the making the Nabob a visit Positive orders 
will be given to him. Seerasdee Mahmud, to take away all 
our Ruffagurs, WashernKMi etc. He therefore advi.ses us by 
all means to agree to this visit which we have seriously con- 
sidered and find it indeed impossible to avoid as well in 
consideration that the present Nabob Sciadradgee Caun has 
not been visited by any chief since he has been in his Govern- 
ment as that Mr. Mandeville promised him he should be visited 
this month. 

Accounts for May include Rs. Soj- for two months salary 
to Mr. Hohvell,'^ Surgeon. 


1. He married Mrs. Ann Cooke on 15th April 1723 and died on 29th September 
*745 (s®® Wilson’s Early Annals Vol. Ill) He was Collector (Zemindar) of Calcutta 
in 1737 (see Wilson’s Old Fort William). 

2. I can not find any trace of him except an entry in Long’s Selections showing 
that he was in Jugdea in 1748. 

3. In a despatch to the Court of Directors dated 13th January 1749 we read 
“ In obedience to your commands of March 1742 we appointed Mr. John Zephaniah 
Holwell, one of your Surgeons in this Establishment, in the room of Dr. William 
Lindsay, who departed this life of a fever on the 29th of that month.” (see Long) 
Holwell was evidently a Surgeon on the establishment before the year 1742 and the 
man named in the diary was probably the same. If so, the great historian was once 
in Dacca. 
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a6th June : — Messers Moore & Feake visited the Nawab ; 
the charges included : — 

To Nawab Rs. 1015/- To Nawab' s servants Rs. 150/. 

Liquors to Durbar officers Pepper to Nawab ^oj- 

Cloves to Nawab 22(8- *6: 

July : — The accounts for this month show an expenditure on 
pepper, cloves and broad cloth for "Rajabullub Duan."' 

September ; — La5?t night about 1 2 O’ clock we reed, a 
letter from the Honblc Presdt. & Council at Calcutta commu- 
nicating the Honble Company’s orders for Mr. John Freaihe 
to be Chief of this Factory. Agreeable to these orders Mr. 
Moore has this morning delivered over the cash Books of the 
Factory, Merchants’ contracts and every thing in his charge 
to Mr. John Freame and as he had done this he acquainted 
us that he could not accept of any new charge as second or 
otherwise but would set out for Calcutta tomorrow and that 
he should do himself the honour to address the Honble the 
President & Council separately on this occasion. 

October '. — The accounts for this month include the follow- 


ing salaries : — 

John Freame Sr. Merchant for 6 months 166/- 

Thos Feake, Factor ... do do 60/- 

Bernard Bouket ... do do 60/- 

Jas. Blackford Writer ... do . do 20/- 

John Canty” Surgeon ... for 3 months 120/- 


November : — Gave Rajabullub Duan^ a silver snuff box 
double gilt 60 j- 


2. 


3 - 


Roy. 


See Introduction. 

Not traced. He apparently relieved Holwell. 

Raj ballabh evidently only officiated as Diwan, pending the of Golab 
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I jth Jamiary 1739* The Nabob has for some time been 
very urgent to have a visit made him and having percintorily 
declared that he will put off iw longer and will entirely stop 
our business unless we immediately consent to it, we think 
attempting to evade it must tend greatly to our Honble 
Masters’ Prejudice as it will prevent our sending hence the. 
remainder of the investment which we are of opinTon will be 
much more to their disadvantage than the expence of a vdsit 
and have therefore resolved upon making it in 2 or 3 days. 

February ; — Accoun/s skoio As. 17/- paid to Abdul Futtoo' 
Can IVaib Suba/t^ and his serz^anis. 

. Ap7^il : — ^Iceounts include '"sallahiy to the nezv AUibob7 d 
gold mohur As. 14 & Aupees. 5” And also As. 3 given to Qolab 
Roy^ the Dtian. . - 

23rd May : — The 17th instant received a letter from the 
Honble the President & Council dated the 9th in answer to 
ours of the 23rd ult. wherein they say that as affairs at Dilly^ 
are still fluctuating and no settlement in the Empire yet made 
(at least that they have any certain account of ) it is highly 
probable that there may be another change shortly of our 
Suba^ especially on a revolution, in which case the Honble 
Company may be put to a double expence, therefore would 
have us deferr making a visit so long as we possibly can with 


r. Abdul Fateh Khan (see Introduction) I can not trace him unless he be 
the same as Abdull Futtua who was appointed Diwan of Patna in 1721 (see Wilson’s 
Early Annals Vol. 111 ). 

2. Evidently Abdul Fath Khan. 

3. This may have been the son of Diwan Bhupat Rai, who was found unlit 
for his father’s post — probably on account of his youth in the time of Murshid Kuli 
Khan (see p- 262}. 

4. This refers to the arrival of Nadir Shah in Delhi (see Stewart). 

5. Refers to the Nawa!S» Nazim of Besg]^ 
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safety to their affairs but when we shall find the making a 
visit absolutely necessary for preventing worse consequence 
by obstruction in their business, then they permit us to do 
it on the cheapest Terms we can: 

Having duly considered the purport of the above letter 
we think visiting the Nabob impossible to be avoided without 
hazarding an entire stoppage of our business till a change in 
the Subahship etc. etc. 

J’une : — Visit paid on 20th — on which occasion the A^awab 
was presented xvith Rs. 1 131-4 in cash and spices etc, to the 
value oj Rs. 66^-^. 

20th July : — The Honble Company's business has now 
been stopt tfy« 4 he Durbar for some days and we find our 
uttflost endeavq^rs to obtain a clearance of no effect, consider- 
ing that we have given no manner of provocation for any 
such proceedings and that there is no possibility of getting any 
feidytess here without submitting to terms directJy contrary to 
our Honble Masters Interest, Agreed therefore that we request 
the H onble President etc. Council to direct the .tjentlemen at 
Cassimbazar to apply to their Durbar for a Perwannah for the 
*currency of our business. 

1st Sept. 1740 The 27th ulto. arrived here William 
Bucknall Esq, with a letter from the Honble the President & 
Council to Messers Feake and Boukett dated nth inst. import- 
ing that they had appointed him to succeed the deceased 
Mr. Freame*. 

Our affairs with the Government still continue on the same 
bad terms as has been represented by Messers Feake and 


1. 1 can not find him mentioned anywhere up to 1721. 

2. Mr. Freame’s tomb is not ta be found now in Dacca. 
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Boukett and as we have but little hopes of a change therein 
but from the present Nabob’s leaving this place which it is 
expected he will do in a few days agreed that we defer coming 
to any Resolution for a few’ days. 

d£k Sept. : — I'he Nabob having this morning left the 
place without giving the order for the clearance of our business 
and we believing that his Naib will not dare to dispute any 
orders from Muxadavad in our favour though he himself did. 
Agreed that we write to the gentlemen of Cossimbazar. 

22 nd Sept. : — The igth received a letter froiu.the Governor 
and Council dated the 12 th inst. in answer to our of 6th inst. 
the most material part of which is that they wt)uld have us get 
a clearance of our Business by a proper Application to the 
Nabob but not to exceed the usual present in a public way : 
though a small matter in private they shall esteem well spent, 
as our Nabob is a very hot rash young man. 

2nd January, ^74^ * — Having received certain advice ilhat 
Hossein Cooly Caun* is coming here Nabob and expecting that 
he will on his arrival demand a visit and stop our business 
till we comply, we are of opinion that if there is no probability 
of a change being soon in the Government that it will bd 
absolutely for the Company’s advantage to agree to it without 
any delay. 

2ptA January : — Notwithstanding we have desired the 
Nabob . to appoint a day for the visit and have made him 


I. On AH Verdi Khan becoming Nawab Nazim of Bengal in 1740 he appointed 
his nephew and son-in-law Nawazish Khan to be Naib Nazim of Dacca. The latter 
preferring to live in Murshidabad put in Hossain Kuli Khan as his deputy. This 
man acquired great favour with and influence through Ghasita Begum, wife of 
Nawzish, but was assassinated in Murshidabad at the same time as Hosainuddin 
Khan was assassinated in. Dacca. 
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several considerable presents, he has thought proper to stop 
our business and though we have sent our Vacqueel to him 
several times to know the reason of it he will not so much as 
give him an answer. 

\st March : — Our business still continues stopt. 

wth March'. — The Nabob having this morning cleared 
our business etc. 

\st September, 17^1 ; — The 25th ultimo Mr. Gumley* 

arrived here with letters ordering him to be Chief 

of the Factory. 

\2th September : — The Navoab demands a visit. 

\yth October — The Nawab demands a present in all respects 
the sam 4 as {rive^ last year. 

February \y4'i. : — Mr. Feake appointed Chief of fugdea. 

28th April The state of affairs at present seem to* 
threaten great troubles all over this Government by the 
Morrattaes’, it being confidently reported that they have taken 
Muxadavad and this place seems to be in great confusion by 
the number of people who resort here daily from Muxadavad 
with their families and effects which makes them apprehend 
^at a party of Morrattoes will come here to plunder, we have 
upon this occasion thought it necessary to take into our service 
an additional number of 50 gun men and lay ili provisions for 
the whole garrison. 

Mr. John Smiths joined as Third of the Factory, 

2nd May 1743 : — This morning Mr. Moore delivered us a 
letter from the Honble the Prest. & Council of Calcutta 
wherein they are pleased to order the charge of this Factory 
to be delivered over to him. 


I. Not traced. 

3. See Introduction 
3. Not traced. 
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May : — Provisions* laden by <irder of Thos Jos Moore, 
Esq., Chief & — Council at Dacca on account of the Troubles : 

~ 35 Mds. ... ... ... 168-7. 

Cue — 10 Mds. ... ... ... 85 

Pease — 15 Mds. ... ... ... 9-3-3 

Gram — 73-15 Mds. ... ... ... 83-14 

Doll — 20 Mds. ... ... ... 20 

Coarse gram 38 Mds ... ... ... 16-3-3 

Water jars ... ... ... ... 104-15-3 

Fine Rice— 443- 15 =» 394- 1-9 1 ... 546 -13-3 

' Ordinary,, — 152-11-6 / ... ... 1034-8 

23rd June 1743 : — Mr. Bernard Boukeit' dying last night 

etc. 

Au§^usi : — Samuel Rooper’ Joined as 3rd of Council. 

i^i/i Ati^^ust : — Yestorrlay Adolph Johnson a Private man* 
departed his life. 

23th Augtcst 1743 : — As the waters are now so far up as 
boats can go near Toezgong’ and as the Honble the President 
and Council at Calcutta have directed godowns to be built 
there for security of the Honble Company’s cloth from fire, 
Agreed that the Buxey lake this opportunity of sending bricks, 
Chunam etc. 

March T74:4 : — Mr. Edward Bourchier* joined as Assistant 
Acett. 

1. We find it recorded elsewhere : “a fire happened on 17th (i.c. April 1744) 
which consumed the stores and provisions laid in an account of the Marratoes” 
(Consultation I- 17). 

2. There is no trace of his grave in Dacca. 

3. I do not find him mentioned elsewhere. 

4. This means a private soldier. 

5. This must be by the Heel north of the end of Mug Bazar Road. 

6 . Richard Bourchier was Export Warehouse keeper in Calcutta in 1730. He 
may have beeil father or brother of Edward (see Wilson’s Old Fort William). 
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Salary due to the Honble Company’s servants for six 
months from 25th September ultimo viz ; 

Thomas Jos, Moore Esq. @ 40 p annum 160 


Mr. John Smith, Jr. Mercht @ 30 „ 120 

Mr. Samuel Roper, Factor @15 ,, 60 

Mr, Jas. Blackford ,, ,, ,, 60 

Mr. Edward Bourchier, Writer ® 5 „ 20 

Mr. Thomas Man* „ „ ,, 20 

Mr. John Canty, Surgeon @ 40 p. m. 240 


Account of the trade* of the Dacca Factory and the Chgs. 
to which the said trade pays consulage from 30th April ult. 

Trade i — 

The Honble Company 
Thos. Jos. Moore Esq. 

M^r. John Smith 
Mr. Sam Rooper ... 

Mr. J as. Blackford ... 

Mr. Thos. Man 

77461 3- n -9 

Charges to which the above trade pays consulage : — 

Charges general ... ... ... 2866- 0-9 

Servants wages ... ... ... 1440- 0-0 

Charges Durbar ... ... ... 17180-15-9 

_ 2 1 486-0*6 


507791-3-0 

101515-0-3 

iooi5ri3-o 

16157- 7-3 
66116- 8-0 
13017-12-3 


Not traced. 

2. In June 1744 we find it recorded that the Council at Dacca were urging the 
difficulty in getting mulmuls on account of the demand by Patans, Moguls & Armeni- 
(ConsiU^ttons 1/17) • 
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Proportions : — 

The Hon. Company ... ... 15749-14-O 

Thos. Jos. Moore Esq. ... ... 2815-15-9 

Mr. John Smith ... ... ... 277-13-0 

Mr. Sam Rooper ... ... ... 448- 3-3 

Mr. Jas Blackford ... ... ... ^834- 0-9 

Mr. Thos Man ..• ... ;.. 361- 1-9 

21486- 0-6 

12th July /744 : — Last nijjht about 10 o'clock a number 
of Buxeries' belonsjinqr to the Government surrounded our 
Factory without our havingr the least dispute with them or any 
previous knowledge of this design to beset us we immediately 
sent a Vacqueel to enquire into the reason of this treatment 
who returned about 2 this morning and told us ye Durbar had 
no other reason for what they had done than orders they last 
night reed, from Muxadavad to put peons on our Factot^y and 
an entire stop to the business through the whole Government 
of Mahmd. Jung*. This morning early we sent our Vacqueel 
again to the Durbar who returned with the same answer but 
brot. a perwanna to the head officer of ye peons not to molest 
any of us as we went and came to the Factory nor prevent 
any provisions etc. coming to us but to suffer nothing to go 
out. They likewise gave us a Perwanna that what cloth of 
ours was at Taezgong wet should be dryed and permuted to 
be brought to the Factory. 

jrd August ; — Yesterday morning we reed, a Ire from ye 
Honble the President and Council of Calcutta d. ye 26th July 
acknowledging the receipt of ours dated the 12th advising our 

1. Baksaris, i. e. men from Buxar — a kind of peon. Watchman or Policeman. 

2. Ali ‘Verdi Khan. 
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business was stopt. They are pleased to inforin us the like 
has been done at Cassimbazar, Maulda and other places on 
acct. of a very extraordinary demand made by the Nabob on 
them which they were treatingr about but were then uncertain 
what the success would be. They permit us as ye stoppage of 
our business is of the utmost ill consequence lo try if by any 
means we can prevail with our Government to permit us to 
proceed in washing and dressing our cloth tho* it should be 
attended with an expence which would be a great piece of 
service to our Honble Masters and money well laid out. 

On the receipt of this letter we sent our Vackeel to try 
what could be done but reed, for answer that the Durbar officers 
here had done nothing in this affair but what was directly 
ordered from Muxadabad, so without permission from thence 
they could not consent to any such request. 

Sept \ — The 25th inst. reed, a Ire from Jno. Foster 
Hsq., Chief and Council at Cossimbazar euclosing N^iwagis 
Mahmud Caun’s^ Perwana to our Nabob for the clearance of 
our business, which we sent to the Durbar that day but our 
Vacqueels could not have admittance till the 27th when they 
were told our Nabob * expected a . present before he complied 
therewith, this we used our endeavour to prevent but found 
it impossible to avoid complying therewith without running the 
greatest hazard of entirely oversetting our investment, therefore 
agreed to pay to him and his officers viz : — 

Sicca Rs. 

To Nawagis Mahmud Caun ... 2000 

Hossein Cooly Caun 1000 


I. He was the Naib Nazim of Dacca but lived in Murshidabad. Hossain Kuli 
Khan was his Deputy at Dacca. Nawazish was the husband of Ghasita Bibi, 
daughter of Ali Verdi Khan. 
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Duan Bundera bund* ... ... looo 

Hadjee Hossuin ... ... 410 

To the Durbar officers ... ... 360 

4M December : — This mornino reed, a j^enl Ire from the 
Hon’ble the President and Council of Calcuiia Dated the 28th 
November in answer to ours of the 21st afid 22nd. They 
observe the importunity of our new Nabob* in regard to paying 
him the usual visit. They have taken this affair into consider- 
ation and should be glad to have it deferred for a time but if it 
can not be done without great detriment to ye Company’s 
investment they permit us to visit on the best and easiest terms 
we can. 

\ 2 th December 1744: — Having rccd. advice from Serjeant 
Peter Cooper under wliose care we had sent to Mr. Bellamy at 
Jugdea the 7th inst. Thirty three thousand Arcot Rupees 
that there was a great number of Muggs^ in the way he was 
obliged to pass which he thought too hazardous to attempt 
with the party he had with him, Agreed we dispatch to him all 
the European soldiers we have at the P'actory and twenty 
Buxerries with orders to make ye best of his way to Jugdea 
on the arrival of the party we now send him unless he has 
certain advices that the number of Muggs is so great as to 
render it impracticable for him to pass. 


1. Brindaban — not traced. ^ 

2. Does their mean that Hossainuddin Khan had already come as Deputy of 
Hossain Kuli Khan ? 

3. The Miigh Pirates gave great trouble at this time. c.f. entries in Long’s 
Selections, especially the extract of a letter from Jugdea of Novr. i6th I752 : That 
as the time of the Mugs draws nigh they request us to order the Pinnace to be with 
them by the end of next month for the safe conveyance of their cloth and a chest 
of good powder with a lanthorn or two”. 
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March 1745 : — This day arrived Mr. Nicholas Clerem- 
bault’ m m m and took his seat as youngest 

of Council. 

April 1745 : — Mr, Thos. Feake replaced Mr, Moore as 
Chief, 

2nd July 1745: — Having advice that one Brass Peter* a 
Portugueze had settled several P'actorys (as he terms them) 
and had hoisted the English colours without any authority * 
given him for so doing and stopt not only country boats passing 
by but lihSJifwise a boat belonging 10 this Factory and appre- 
hending that by these proceedings of his the Honble Company’s 
affairs at this place may shortly be embroiled, the Governor 
having no notice of them, Agreed that we send to bring the 
aforesaid Brass Peter to us in order to send him to the Presi- 
dent and Council to answer for these transactions of his, 

27th July : — Durbar very pressing for a visit. 

Sept, 1745 : — A list of Banyans, Gomastahs etc. in the 
Honble Company’s service at Dacca viz \ — 


Monnick Chund Overseer and head sorter p.m. 

... TOO 

Moneseram 

do 

20 

' Guzzy bullah 

do 

... 20 


accomptants. 


Bullub toary 


... 17 

Dunnoo 

Writers. 

... IS 

Gurribax 


... *10 

Goojarmull 


10 


1. He became chief of Dacca later and died there in 1755. His tombstone is 
still to be seen in Dacca Cemetery. 

2. Untraced. 
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iptk Deer. 1745 : — The Government here being in very 
great consternation on arrival of some advices concerning the 
Murratoes and the Chief now laying before us the copy of a 
letter to our Nabob from Htjssein ( 3 ooly Caun at Muxadavad* 
had been sent to him last night by the duan of this place 
wherein our Nabob is advised of the Morratoes having entered 
Muxadvad and making two several attacks even on the Kellali 
itself which however they had not been able to enter at the 
dispatch of that letter iho’ they had burnt and destroyed every- 
thing round about that city and it being strong|fV reported here 
that a body of the Murrattoes under the command of Aga 
Sephy * have crossed the great river and are come as far as 
Bugwan Gola on their way hither and having great reason from 
the confusion our Durbar is in at present and the preparations 
our Nabob is making to apprehend this city will shortly be 
involved in troubles. Agreed we acquaint the Honble Presi- 
dent and Council of the same and desire them to send us an 
ensign with a strong re-in forcement of men that we may be 
able to secure our Honble Masters effects at this Pactory and 
as the prices of provisions are already rising a proper stock to 
be laid in for the use of this garrison in case of any troubles 
happening here and apprehending that our Peons will not be 
so serviceable to us in these times as Buxerrys, Agreed we 
dismiss what peons we have in our service and entertain 
Buxerrys in their room, &c., &c. 

3rd Jany 1746 : It being the general report jiere that Aga 


U This makes it certain that Hossainuddin Khan was now Nawab of Dacca. 
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. »!. * 

Sherafa' Meerhabib’s brother is coming with a party of 
Marattoes to plunder this city and our Factory being badly 

secured in several places Agreed that a parapet wall 

in form of battlements be run round the same. 

i 8 th Feby : Agreed we send in our effects as soon as 
possible and to be ourselves in readiness to retire thither 
(i. e. to the factory)* upon the least notice of the near approach 
of the Marattoes. 

MILITARY AT DACCA. 


Deer. 

»745 

March 1 746 

Lieutenant 

1 

I 

Ensign 

0 

I 

Serjeants 

5 

7 

Corporals 

6 

8 

Drummers 

5 

4 

European Private men^ 

47 

7* 

Portugueze 

4 

4* 

Quarter Gunners 

I 

4 

Armourer 

I 

3 

Lascars 

0 

4 

Sickly.i|[urs* 

3 

7 

Hcrry* 

I 

I 


1. Mir Habib^s brother is called Mir SeriC in the Sair ul Mutaqarin. Aga 
Sherafe undoubtedly refers to him and so probably Aga ^ephy. 

2. From this it would appear that they lived outside the Factory probably at 

Texgaon. 

3. Private soldiers. 

4«% Saiqal gar, i. e. cleaner of arms. 

A clan of Rajputs from Muradabad (see Wilson’s glossary) His duties are 

not clear. 
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14th April 1746 : As wr apprehend we need no longer be 
afifraid of the Morattoes coming this way. Agreed we dtsmiss 
the Portugueze entertained in our service on that account as 
soon as this month is out. 

2^th April 1747. 

Mr. Feake is still Chief. 

Mr. Smith died. 

Mr. Clerembault is second. 

Mr. Paid Richard Pearkes joins as third'. 

June 1747 : — Edward Eyre joins as ^th*. 

12th Feby 1748 : — As we apprehend from the certain ad- 
vices received from the Durb.ir that troubles will shortly arise 
in this city. Agreed we entertain till the troubles are over 
10 Portuguese and too Huxerrys for the security of the Honble 
Company’s Factory and effects. 

2 Ciih June 1748. 

The Naib having offered the Honble Company a very 
great affront by ordering the Vacqueel to he driven from his 
presence in a shameful manner and torbidding their admittance 
Into any of the Cutcherrys on account of our doctors refusing to 
visit the Nabob’s blacksmith but desiring the fellow might be 
sent him. * 

Agreed that we send a complaint to H ossein Cooly Caun 
Nabob of this place at Muxadavad, 


1. He was Buxi or Paymaster in Calcutta in 1754 and Export Ware house 
keeper in 1755. During the Black hole tragedy he remained at his pc$t until the 
capture of the Fort and escaped in the confusion. He waived his senioiity in favour 
of Holwell (see Wilson’s Old Fort William). 

2. He was brother of a Dean^f Wells and of Robert Eyre Chief ofr Patna. 
He perished in the Black Hole, Calcutta (see Wilson’s old Fort William). 
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\2th Sept. ,^nas Mahmud our Vacqueel who was sent with 

a cotdpilainl having returned with an order to 

give satisfaction for th^ affront offered the Company in the 
person of tlffeir Vacqueel by giving the Vacqueel a Seerpaw in 
jthe open durbar, the same was accordingly given the 4 th 
Tnst with assurances that the like insult should never be offered 
for the future. 
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THE QUEST FOR QUININE 

Cultivation of Drugs in India. 

. Under the title “The quest for Cinc- 
hona** a very interesting chapter is to 
be found in the recently published “Life 
of Sir Clements Markham” (London, 
J. Murray, 1918) by Admiral Markham, 
whose appointment, by what represent- 
ed the present day India Office, in 1859, 
tq,:'^uperintend the introduction of Cin- 
chona into India, began the history of 
quinine production in India. 

The subject is one of perennial inter- 
est in India, where its need is so great ; 
but it is even more than usually impor- 
tant now as the enormous increase in 
the demand for quinine as part of the 
antimalarial campaign, the abnormal 
needs for the army, and the recent 
prohibition of the export of quinine 
from Dutch Java to British India have 
'all combined to reduce very materially 
the reserves of the drug held in this 
country. 


In these days the production of qui- 
nine and other cinchona derivatives is 
very largely in the hands of the Dutch 
Government of Java. Against this 
powerful monopoly we have in India 
the cinchona plantations in the Dar- 
jeeling District and, to a lesser degree, 
those in the Nilgiris of Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Up to the present the cinchona plan- 
tations in India have been left too 
dependent on the purchase of bark, 
mainly from Java. In the year 1887- 
1892, when the demand for quinine was 
small, no foreign bark was purchased, 
and the annual supply of jop.ooplb. of 
bark, which produced 2,6c)olb. of quin? 
ine, sufficed for the then needs of India. 
As the demand increased, in 1892 — 1901 
the output in Bengal averaged 256,0001b.. 
of bark, but no less than 251,5001b. 
were purcljased an|^ 8,ooolb. of quinfne 
was produced. In the years I902~i9ii 
there were harvested *3 39,000 lb of bark 
annually, a’lrl 1 28,400 Ib. were annually 
purchased, the annual production of 
quinine averaging abont 19,6001b. 
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The Bengal Cinchona Plantations. 
The Bengal cinchona plantations are 
two in number, one, the earlier, being 
situated at, Mungpo, on both sides of 
the Ryang Vfclley — the river of which 
joins the Teesta river at the Ryang 
railway station of the Teesta valley 
Railway. This plantation was started 
in 1864^ and /contains the preserg 
tory for making quinine, etc. This area, 
however, is now worn out, and has been 
and., is being^ largely reafforested. It 
will noj bq able to supply any paterial 
quant/ty of bark till . the forest has 
grown up, beqn again cleared, ancl fresh 
cinchona trees have reached^ maturity. 
We ftced not, therefore, count on any 
important supply from the ^ungpo 
plantation for another 10 to 15 years. 

Fortunately, however, the foresight 
of the then Superintendent of Cinchona 
Cultivation, Sir David Prain, F. R. B , 
(now’ of Kew, L)q,utenant-Colonel, I.M.S. 
retd.*) provided for such . a happening, 
and in igpp a new plantation was Ipq- 
gun on the eastern side of the Teesta 
river*. in. the Kalimpong sub-division of 
Darjeeling*^ ,for|nerly called British 
Rhuta'n, This , arqa contains about 
9,OQO acres pnd is or was thickly fores^ 
c\fjd. Much of the more; suitable land, 
has been opened out, and the most of 
the bark now used the IVIungpo fac- 
tory^omef ifrpm this ^^unsong. planta- 
tion, as it is callpd* 

New Plantations Sought foe. 

The great progress madef in. the 
antimalajrifth ^^ue.j.pf quijjiine,, by. 


governments in India, the very^spedal 
and considerable demands made by the 
army, and the difficulty or impossibility 
of obtaining either bark or quinine from 
Java, have brought matters to a crisis. 

The Government of India have realis- 
ed this, and last year they deputed 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. T. Gage, I. M. 5 . 
(^hj Qi^yctor of the Bjotanje^ 

India ancl Superintendent of Cinchona 
Cultivation), to tour over India 'ancT' 
Burma with the view of finding a place 
of 

establishment of cinchona plantations 
on a large scale. Such an area seems 
to have been found by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gage in B,urma, and a. tc^ct 
of country of 460 square miles between^ 
the River Tavpy and the ^^iam frontier^ 
has been provisionally selected^ I^ is 
expected, that many portions of ^^is^ 
forest-clad, hilly country will be proved 
suitable for the successful growth of 
cinchona trees. Much however, has 
yet to be done in clearing this area and. 
planting it out ; the supply of labour 
will be a difficulty, so the sopper t,he 
work is begun the better, for the world/s^ 
need of ejuinine is great and increasing. 

So much for the present state of 
affairs, but mistakes havp been inany 

so a short sketch of^ the introduction 

M .• ,, ;» t T..'i 

of, the cultivation of cinchona will con- 
vey several lessons and is therefore ^ 
worth recapitulatijig. , j , 

H^TORV of the 

In the year 1498 the Great 
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Colutnbusi mede hia . celebrated Third 
)Voyag[e, and reached the mainland, of 
the east coast of South America. In 
15 1 1 “stout ” . Nunez de Balboa “ from 
a peak in Darien *\first saw the Pacific, 
but .it was! not till 1525 that Pizarro 
■discovered Peru, and that country was 
:not settled till about 1560. “Gold wa^ 
the incentive- and the recompense” of 
fthe conquistadores, says their historian 
Prescott ; it it not even certain that the 
subjects of the Incas, in- spite of a very 
considerable civilisation, knew the 
medicinal! .value of cinchona before the 
advent of the Spainards, It must have 
been known to some of the inhabitants, 
fojfthe Jesuit priests, who always have 
loved todclbble in medicine, soon called 
attention to its use. 

The story of its introduction into 
■Europe, though well known, is worth 
'repeating. The aged wife of the Vice- 
*roy/of Peru, the Countess Chinchon be- 
came ill in 1638, and the Corregidor 
' of Loxa (in the south of wl)at is now 
Ecuador) sent her some powdered Loxa 
nbark {CincAona officinalis) \ a cure fol- 
lowed its iuse, and the fortune of the 
“Countess* bark” was made^ The 
.Jesuits sent parcels of the bark to 
Rorhe,- -hence the name “Jesuit bark,” 
i but foi^* many years the orthodox pro- 
4fession was divided as to its value which 
^jflmot 90 surprising as even in the year 
:i9i8 we find ‘ ar> uneducated opinion 
).1iosUleto the' dirug and its derivatives. 

‘ fPof ' a long time the bark alone 'trals 
> knowh, atrd nb one had i discovered the 


trees , from which the bark came. In* 
1738 a French expedition was sent to 
South America for the purpose of mea- 
suring the arc of a degree at the 
Equator. With this expedition were 
two scientific men, named La Conda- 
mine aivl Jussien, >vho visited the 
; district of Loxa and discovered the 
Cinchona bark trees. They attempted 
to send some young trees home to Paris, 
but a wave washed the. young plants 
overboard, t . 

As the demand for “bark” grew, the 
Spanish occupiers committccl the folly 
of recklessly cutting down the bark- 
producing trees without planting others 
to succeed ,t\iem, the famous Loxa or 
“crown” bark became scarce, and in 
1760. the Spanish Government began to 
wake up to the fact and deputed a 
botanist, named Mutis, to majk.e a 
b(itanical survey pf new Granada (new ^ 
Colombia). Though remained for 
forty years in the country; Mutis;did 
little work for cinchona,, and fiuctlly 
described four species of cindiona trees, 
all of which proved to be next to useless 
as quinine-producers I 

This portion of South America was 
once rich in cinchona trees ;.the present 
Ecuador was the natural home of thet 
red bark (C, su€cirHbyo)\ south of this 
was the region of the Loxa trees ( C, 
officinalis)^ and south again from the 
Loxa region werie found the “grey bark*’ 
trees* {now considered oL little or no 
importance). South of this grey bark 
region came the Calh^aya or; yellow 
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bark area of South Peru and Bolivia, 
which came into special prominence, 
when in 1820 quinine was first isolated 
from this bark. 

In 1843 — *845 a French scientific 
expedition, which was attended with 
important results, visited Brazil >and 
Bolivia, and with it went a distinguished 
botanist, Weddell (to whom, more than 
to any other one man, the world is 
indebted for its present supply of qui- 
nine). He discovered and described the 
Colisayo trees and found that this im- 
'portant species had its headquarters in 
Bolivia and Peru at elevations of about 
5)000 to 6,000 ft. Weddell brought 
seeds of these plants to France, and it 
will be seen that it is from these very 
seeds that much of the Java and Bengal 
plantations of to-day are descended 
below). 

The Active Principles of 
Cinchona. 

From 1779 onwards attempts were 
made to isolate the active principle or 
principles^ of cinchona. In 1815 a 
Russian chemist, Reuss, made a tolerable 
analysis, and Gomes, a Portuguese naval 
doctor, isolated cinchonine. In 1820 the 
French chemists, Pelletier and Caventon, 
announced the isolation of quinine, 
and 1852 Pasteur discovered quinidine, 
and chinchonidine. 

Recki.ess Waste and Shortage. 

As the demand for bark increased, the 
South American forests were Irecklessly 
denuded of chiiichona with little or no 
attempt to replant. This soon led to a 


shortage of the bark, and to a' desire 
on the part of the Dutch and Indian 
Governments to escape from this de- 
pendence on South America. 

As early as 1819 we find Dr. Ainslie 
remarking that it was a matter of regret 
that such articles were not produced 
in India — but it was only 99 years later 
that the Government of India began 
to realise the necessity of making India 
independent of the foreign importation 
of drugs. In i839Royle recommended 
the introduction of cinchona into India, 
and indicated the Nilgiri Hills and the 
Sylhet Hills as possibly suitable places 
for such plantations. Nothing however 
appears to have been done till 1852, 
when the Government of India made 
its first official representation to the 
Home Government, the only result of 
which seems to have been the receipt 
in due course of a box full of dead 
plants and seeds from Loxa. About 
the same time some plants which 
had been successfully raised in Edin- 
burgh from some of Weddell’s Bolivia 
seeds were sent out to Calcutta, but 
through careles.sness they perished on 
the way. 

Nothing daunted, in 1853 Royle again 
returned to the charge and finally, in 
1859, Secretary of State authorised 
the appointment of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Clements Markham (who after a short 
naval career was employed in a some- 
what nondescript billet in the India 
Office) to superintend the collection 
of Cinchona plant.s in South America 
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and to arrange for their introduction 
into India. 

Sir Clements Markham’s Quest. 

The^hoice of Markham for this pur- 
pose was a good one ; he liad, a few 
years before, returned from a private 
tour through Peru, where he had noted 
the reckless waste of the cinchona 
forests, and his work at the India Office 
had made him acquainted with the 
prevalence of malaria and the need 
of quinine in this country. He laid his 
proposals before the Secretary of State 
and was duly appointed, at the aj^e 
of 29 years. 

He set about the work in a business- 
like way, and arranged for three .sepa- 
rate and simultaneous expeditions — one 
was to go north and explore the forests 
on the sides of the great Mount Chim- 
borazo, for the red bark ; another was 
to search for the grey bark in the North 
Peru ; the third was to confine itself to 
the yellow bark (calisaya) in South Peru 
and Bolivia. 

The first expedition was put in charge 
of Dr. Spruce, an English botanist, who 
had spent many years in the wilds of 
South America, and with him was 
Mr. Cross, a professional gardener. 
They were successful, and sent home 
some 600 plants and 100,000 seeds of 
6". succirubra^ some of which ultimately 
reached India in charge of Cross, who 
again went out to Peru and collected 
much seed of this variety. 

The second expedition under Prit- 
chett went to the Peruvian province of 


Huanuco. His collections also reached 
England in safety. 

The third expedition was in charge 
of Markham himself, who, accompanied 
by his wife and a botanist named Weir, 
arrived at Lima in January, i860, 
where he met many of his previous 
friends and acquaintances. When ready 
the party set out for Arequipa, and 
from there to Puno, over high and 
rough paths and roads, reaching Apo, 
a village 14,350 feet above the «ea. 
level, where most of the party and* 
even the transport animals suffered 
from mountain sickness. They pushed 
on over a pass, 15,590 feet, and through 
swampy plains, till they reached the 
huge Lake Titicaca, 80 miles long and 
forty wide (alt. 13,000 feet). Not delay- 
ing there they went on to the forests 
of Caravaya. The object of his ex- 
pedition was soon suspected and all 
sorts of obstacles placed in his. way. 
He, however, persevered and in spite 
of many difficulties, including, scarcity 
of food, he succeeded in ultimately 
bringing several hundred plants down to 
the sea-coast at the port of Islay. Then 
came further difficulties with the custom 
authorities, but Markham managed to 
get a government permit and got the 
plants on boardship, just in time to 
escape an attempt to destroy the plants 
by pouring boiling water on to them i 

Some plants went to Kew and others 
to Madras, and Markham came out to 
India to superintend the beginning of 
the plantations in the Nilgiris, 
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t. . Ln.^pite Qf bisiiadvetltures and litis 
perseverance, the amount of < g)oodl seed 
^.sj^od {plant which reached India -through 
; Markham’a efforts was ibut. meagre, and 
. :by/Apctli x86i» the following plants only 
^.wese ir\ India; viz., siac Calisaya plants, 
safely brought to India by Cross; 463 
^plants ofnC, succirubra^ of minor im- 
i port^nce. from a. quinine point of view, 
i and a oollection of C. mictantha, useless 
,tfQir'quinu)e production. : Markhara\s own 
collections^were espcoially unfortunate: 
f they were shipped to India in Septem- 
I beri^tbrough the heat of the Red Sea 
tthey^were- Airther detained m Bombay 
«for a>week, and when they reached the 
Nilgiris, they were in a dying state and 
imot one survived, { 

■•The Story, OF a Singue Plant. 

'•* ’The story of the early Javan planta- 
tions Avals ' very similair ; inferior plants 
«*wei:e' procured and widely^ planted out; 
^but help canine to ' both Java and India 
'tharough a single plant. This was of the 
^triie • Caiiskytk spcciesi £t ' had* been 
viralaed^* from' ^oilhe seed brought* to 
* ‘Paris* by 'Wiedddll ‘ It had reached 
Jdila, aildl had* been-' propagated with 
>>sate:h sifedess* that ‘by' i860, when 
‘ Mstrks'ofMarkhdmb efforts seemed > so 
?><pbdr; i there existed 8,000 ’ plants and 
''fcuttl«gs,“» From -this single plant* has 
‘ dedefendMl ' a‘ • latge proportion of the 
tUe present Bengal plantations. 

* “‘Itt rfWi ‘Td'Andelrson^ Superin- 
*'teAdent^*Of' the ■Betihib 'Gardeni/’* CW- 
^ setit to* i 'and *br6uglit 

back with*Ma4fHteo‘plttht»‘of * 


as i well as many other varieties wthteh 
proved worthless. These were dqually 
divided > between ; the Nilgiris 1 and(< the 
Bengal Plantations and thus were both 
plantations istarted. . . 

It is, therefore, to WeddeU’s .work in 
the French Expedition of 1843-45 •'that 
the world is indebted for the: supplies 
of. i quinine both from Java and from 
India. : . - i: i 

Both Indian plantations started with 
a heterogeneous collection of species, 
good, bad and indifferent. In time the 
good species were recognised, and! the 
bad discarded and ten years- after 
starting the predominant species iwere, 
in Madias, the C. officinalis (Loxa bark), 
and C. succirubra, while in Bengal C, 
succitubra and C, calisaya were the 
most important .1 n* 

The next change came in 1865 by the 

• introduction of a pcculi.irly fine variety 
of C. calisaya into both Java and .India. 

I'This ?was what is now known* as. iC. 
ledgeriana^ brought with infinite ‘‘diffi- 
culty .by Charles Ledger from . South 

• America. It has proved ta mostl suc- 
cessful speciesj and it and three hybrids 
produced from it are naw * the most 
u.:?eful trees in the Bengal Plant^ation^; 

.. Manufacture of ^Clnchqna,, ^ 

’ Fb^rifuge; ; • ” Ml 
Up to 1 875 the efforts of the Cinchona 

• Depart mter>ts in ■ India werel* 'mainly 
> 'directed to the ektensidn ofi - the planta- 
tions, but in that year the. bfeginnlngaiof 
*tHA present factory' iveredaid down,! and 

‘the*inantifMlure^as>dommenced (byithe 
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Qulttoldgist, C H. : W^od, of ‘U mn^ 
ciystaltme extract* of iihe bark: This 
wiw'fif yellowish powder coiMposed of a- 
mixture of the alkaloids, and exclusively 
dfertved from the red-bark trees {C. 
succirubra), To this was given the 
name- Cinchona Febrifuge. It is still 
much used,' especially in the making of 
alleged' “quinine-free” fever mixtures, 
and Is certainly useful. For* 12 years* 
this febrifuge contirvued to be the sole 
manufactured productlof the factory in 
Bengal r"? 

lEfforts, however, continued to be ■ 
made to extract quinine, but the trade 
secrets for long were well kept by the 
few ‘Who^’ in’ England and Germany 
possessed them ; nevertheless, in 1888, 
Mr,' J. Gemmie Succeeded in at last 
making quinihfe in Bengal, and its use 
waa-sodh Widely spread in India. 

A‘s to the demind for “Government 
quWihe,” as the pure product used to 
be l^slHed, It " was soon found that the 
old ‘plahtation' at Muhgpoo even though 
exiiended on both sides of the Ryang 
riVer Valley, - could not provide a suffi- 
ciency. Bark was therefore purchased 
from* JaVd in increasing quantity and,' in 
addition, endeavour was made to use 
the 'land- reserved in th^- Enfgo valley, 
but fit -proved too datnp a Soil; so- it was 
retbrned to the Forest Department, arid 
ialieu ofdt the CInchonk Department 
received a big portion "^of the ‘ Damson’g' 
E0rest>l Blodk 'on the east of the TCesta 
rwefV^'''Tho ground Ww* first 'ttokeh frf 
ipoof^and-: it- by^*far ‘thi*' trtest' 


iihportktif ipbftlon^ bf ‘tHe'‘©epj^fHnelif3^ 
property. * ‘ 

^ExI>Kftt CheWists AWd'Si/Cc^K^I * 
The first Government Qulnblogftt!‘M^a(s 
Dr. C. H.' Wood : he retired in '^18^$/ 
and the appointment wak i(^t fllleSd 
which soon preifed'k’disastVotis irlTStkliSl’* 
Rohgh khd teady ‘eyfe'^nriethbds 'dK 
judging the' richness of' a tree (ii i^uIhlWe 
sufficed as long 

quinihe was high ; for ^6or iife ^S^Yhe 
percentage ‘bf quinine" obWined^'fHiilf' 
the bark thus roughly 
sufficient t(V pfoduce the 
price'les!?' tiVail thit of the'ojieh m^^rUisfj^ 
so expert advitd Was hot thought ‘to ’*hie 
nece'f^sary— as hkd hkpperifec^bilbre, iihd* 

since ih India. ^ * ‘'*‘' 

Soon, however, a change took 
In Ceylon when the Coffee plahtatioh's' 
failed there was a rush to plant dnehonk.’ 
This was largely done, and thferi Ih Its 
turn cinchona, planted without scle'nfific 
advice, began t‘0 dcterloMfO. The plan- 
ters turned to planting tea, ahd^'to briAke 
room fbir' tea they tinloaSed' dh *tfie 
market enorthous quarititifes'^bf ‘Wh^ihohS 
bark (asf niuch ai» ’!^0 Iftiflibd ffi'. ot* cin- 
chona bark was exported fVbth Cbyibrf 
in f885-y); with‘the result thaVi sHithpf 
in^ priced tdok'plkce, khd ^ulhitiei* WKfch’ 
had been io rupees per ounce 
fell to only 12 rupees per fcl j al/d tbW 
prices persisted, as tK6 JaVa'^lantaWbH& 
also cbritlfiiied to' pour'lhtb' thi ihiir^^ 
large'*^h'kn(rtlfes df bairt;!.^ 

rff mtttiSiiM 

lfetiea^6f‘tjdinttifc w^re'khbWit'Bn a lar^lt* 
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scale, the demand was moderate and 
prices remained low. Within the last 
twenty years the yearly demand has 
steadily increased, and with it the 
world’s output, so that it was not till 
the great World War arrived with an 
increased demand for quinine and a 
shortage of shipping that the price rose 
again, and recently the price, was as 
high as 68 rupees per lb. 

Meantime the new plantation at 
Munsong had begun to produce. A 
scientific system of seed selection, after 
analysis, led to an increase in the 
number of good quinine-bearing trees. 
The percentage of quinine extracted 
rose from 2% to $, and now a large 
proportion of trees yield as much as 
9 percent and even more, this valuable 
result being due to the revival of the 
appointment of a skilled chemist as 
Quinologist, and the appointment of the 
present competent holder of the post. 
The Future. 

The War needs, we must hope, will 
be temporary, but the use of quinine as 
an antimalarial measure will increase, 
and at the preMjil time these demands, 
coupled with^the cessation of supplies 
from Java, have very considerably 
depleted the stocks held in India. On 
the other hand the Bengal plantations 
hope to double their last year’s output 
during the coming season, and the 
factory has begun to work overtime. 

Nevertheless the time has come to 
start at once work on the Burman area 
provisionally reserved, India must and 


should be independent of ** quinine 
drugs made in Germany or elsewhere. 
In the new Burma region there is much 
work to be done, the best areas have to 
be selected, the ground has to be cleared 
of forest, the best trees have to be 
planted, those trees have to grow up, 
a new and up-to-date factory has to be 
built and equipped, a technical staff 
has to be provided, the labour question 
has to be solved ; all this has to be 
done before the Burma cinchona plan- 
tations begin to be of help. This will 
take time, but this is all the greater 
reason for beginning at once. 

Till the new Burma region is working 
India must depend on purchases from 
outside, if and when possible, and on 
the output of the two Indian plantations. 
Doubtless in time the Burma factory 
will be the main source of supply — but 
the old factory at Mungpo need not 
be then closed. It can still supply 
quinine and other cinchona derivatives, 
but we hope that ere long it will have 
developed into a factory for indigenous 
drugs and for foreign drugs grown in 
India. 

Already a good beginning has been 
made in the cultivation of drugs urgent- 
ly needed. We have recently seen 
some acres of ground under ipecacuanha 
and if the effects of frost can be 
avoided, there is no reason why plenty 
of ipecacuanha should not be grown 
on the lower slopes of the Ryang 
valley. The demand for pure emetin 
is great, its present cost is excessive. 
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and India should produce all its require- 
ments. Other useful drugs are and can 
be grown in India ; and on the Mungpoo 
gardens there are large areas of bella- 
donna and digitalis, and the now 
popular drug in the anti-hookworm 


campaign, chenopodium, can grow 
luxuriantly on the Mungpoo plantations, 
and it should soon be unnecessary to 
import it from America . — India Medical 
Gazette. 


JENNY. 

As I went stepping down the road 
With spurs and chains a — rattle 
I saw sweet Jenny at the farm 
Among her silken cattle. 

1 waved goodbye above the hedge 
She slipped across the meadow 
A-flitting through the April rain 
As light’s an April shadow. 

Over the showery scented hedge 
Brown as an autumn berry 
Came Jenny’s darling face and ah I 
The laughing lips and merry. 

And peeping where the hawthorn bloom 
Was on the bough thick-ci riven 
Her eyes were two blue pools foam-rimmed 
Beneath a summer heaven. 

I leapt upon the hedgerow high 
I stood unsafely-footed 
And leaned where Jenny .stood among 
The violets cool-rooted 

And through the Ifawthorn touched her cheek 
( It was a kiss most fragrant ) 

And then she slipped away again 
The little April vagrant. 


D. G. D. 
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A8TB0N0MICAL SUPEB8TITI0NS. 

By John Candee Dean. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

The great majority of our supersti- 
tions had their birth in attempts to 
interpret natural phenomena from erro- 
neous ideas which consist of fancies 
suggested by the imagination. In other 
words, most superstitions are attempted 
short cuts to explain phenomena while 
omitting natural causation. The average 
man loves superstition, loves the ficti- 
tious, both loves and fears the 
supernatural and is fascinated by the 
incomprehensible. From the infancy 
of the human race men have attempted 
to explain things according to their 
external appearances, and whatever was 
strange or vast, especially if it had 
visible motion, impressed the beholder 
with the fear of invisible powers. 

During September, 1908, a score of 
people called the writer by telephone 
to ask abour a brilliant star that had 
appeared in the eastern morning sky. 
They had been informed that it was 
the star of Bethlehem, which appears 
only once every 300 years. They gener- 
ally seemed disappointed when told that 
it was not the star of Bethlehem, but 
the planet Venus, which, instead of 
becoming visible only once in 300 years, 
regularly appears twice in a period of 
^84 days. On attempting to impart 


further information it soon became 
evident that their interest was in the 
mystery of the star of Bethlehem and 
not in any facts relating to Venus. 

Fashionable society will enthusiasti- 
cally discuss telepathy, astrology, Chris- 
tian science, psychic force, palmistry, 
spiritualism, etc., but if one should 
introduce a subject relating to astronomy 
or physics, he would be regarded as a 
pedantic bore. Du Maurier illustrated 
the indifference of society to science by 
a drawing in Punch entitled “Science 
and Music at at Evening Party.” The 
scene was in a large London drawing- 
room. In the foreground was a professor 
earneitly talking to a gentleman, while 
at the back of the room all the rest of 
the company were eagerly crowding 
round a piano. Chesterfield wrote to 
his son : 

Pocket all your knowledge with your 
watch and never pull it out in company 
unless desired ; the producing of one 
unasked, implies that you are weary of 
the company, and production of the 
other will make the company weary 
of you. 

While it is true that there is but a 
small circle of people interested in what 
is called physical science, yet that 
science now rules the world and is nearly 
as despotic as Nature herself. Human 
progress is almost entirely scientific 
and even our industrial progress is based 
on applied science. 

Even before man essayed to group 
the stars into constellations he naturally 
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raised the question of the origin, and 
the manner of the production, of the 
world itself. He then believed it to be 
flat and immovable, and its seagirt disc 
supported the sapphire vault above. 
Gods, men, monsters and heroes familiar- 
ly associated and acted their parts before 
man had learned to judge by evidence 
and to place a limit on probability. 
The sun, the moon, and the earth were 
living beings filled with demons, and 
sorcery governed belief. Under these 
conditions there arose no astronomical or 
geographical difficulties, for where super- 
stition rules evidence becomes useless. 

The astronomical ideas of primitive 
people have been similar the world over. 
The cosmogony of the Mohammedans, 
is so puerile as to be unworthy of serious 
consideration. It teaches that the earth 
is flat and floats in the sea. It is kept in 
balance by the mountains, and the sky 
is supported above by a huge dome so 
perfect that it is impossible to discover 
a crack in it. Above are the seven 
heavens, ranged one over the other, the 
uppermost being the abode of God, 
which does not rest on the earth, but is 
supported by winged animals. Meteors 
are red-hot stones thrown by angels at 
bad spirits when they approach too near 
the seventh heaven. Of the many crea- 
tion myths, the Jewish story is the one 
most familiar to us. According to this 
narrative the universe was miraculously 
created in six days. The earth is the 
fixed centre enclosed in a great hemis- 
phere called the firmament, which divides 


the seas above it from those below. 
More space is devoted to describing the 
creation of the firmament — now known 
to be an optical illusion — than to the 
creation of man himself. The sun, moon, 
and stars were made “to give light upon 
the earth.” and the whole universe was 
purely anthropocentric, that is, man was 
the pre-ordained centre and aim of all 
creation. This anthropocentric dogma 
is closely connected with all three of the 
great Mediterranean religions. Mosaic, 
Mohammedan, and Christian, hence it 
has for centuries dominated the beliefs 
of the greater part of the civilised world. 

Many of the most charming legends 
of Greek and Roman mythology were 
drawn from astronomical subjects. 
There is no more beautiful illustration 
of Roman superstition than that shown 
in Guidons familiar fresco of “Aurora.” 
Why this picture is called Aurora and 
not Apollo is difficult to explain. The 
noble sun-god is the most important 
figure of the picture, and he dominates 
all the rest. He is surrounded by the 
light tripping Hours, each a very queen 
of loveliness. Aurora, the goddess of 
the dawn, leads the throng. From the 
crown of her beautiful head to the soles 
of her rosy feet she is grace incarnate. 
As she flies she scatters flowers and dew 
from her hands upon the verdant fields 
below. 

The Roman child was taught that the 
sun was the actual wheel of Apollo’s 
chariot. In the morning this god arose 
from the eastern sea driving his four 
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wonderful horses across the heavens; in 
the evening he descended into the 
western sea; at night he slept in a 
golden boat which was borne along the 
northern edge of the earth to the rising 
place in the east. The moon was the 
abode of the lovely goddess Luna, sister 
of Apollp, who guided its course in the 
heavens. 

Thus mythology explained astrono- 
mical phenomena; the sun, moon, 
planets, clouds, dawn, and night with its 
black mantle bespangled with stars, 
hfiQame animated things. The sun, 
when setting in the brilliant evening 
clouds, then became Hercules in the 
fiery pile. 

While mythology obstructed scientific 
progress by finding sacred explanations 
for every natural event, there were a few 
gifted, inquisitive minds among the 
Greeks that sought for knowledge 
behind the painted curtain of supersti- 
tion. Thales, of the sixth century B.C , 
was the father of Greek astronomy. 
He taught that the earth is spherical 
and that the moon receives her light 
from the sun. Anaxagoras ascribed 
eclipses of the moon to natural causes 
and taught the existence of a creative 
intelligence. He fell a victim to the 
superstitions of his age. Sentence of 
death was passed on him and his family, 
which required all the eloquence of his 
friend Pericles to commute to banish- 
ment. 

Pythagoras, of the fourth century B.Cr, 
was a most assiduous enquirer. He is 


said to have been the first to propose 
the system of a globular earth and of 
planets, revolving around the sun. 
When the Church condemned the 
theory of Copernicus the indictment 
was that it was heathenism and Pytha- 
gorean. 

Modern astronomy may be said to 
have arisen in the third century B.C, 
under the patronage of the first king of 
the Greek dynaj^ty, at Alexandria, 
Egypt. Euclid, Eratosthenes, Hippar- 
chus, and Ptolemy were among the 
illustrious astronomers of the Alex- 
andrian era. It was in the second 
century A.D. that Ptolemy published his 
great work on astronomy called the 
“Almagest,” which, during the following 
fourteen centuries was universally re- 
garded as a kind of astronomical bible. 

One of the curious astronomical 
superstitions that originated with the 
Chaldeans, and which persisted almost 
to our own times, was that of the 
crystalline spheres. The idea of a 
spherical universe was a very natural 
one. It was difficult to see how thou- 
sands of bodies could revolve around 
the earth for generations without change 
in their relative positions, unless there 
was something to retain them in their 
placesr It was believed that the planets 
and stars were set in a series of concen- 
tric orbs or spheres, each so perfectly 
transparent that bodies in the outer 
ones were visible through all the inter- 
vening ones. The earth is in the^ centre 
enclosed by the sphere of the moon, 
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beyond are the concentric spheres of 
Mercury, Venus, the sun, Mars Jupiter, 
and Saturn. Outside of all are the crys- 
talline heavens and the abode of the 
blessed. 

The revolution of the spheres was 
supposed to produce the most exquisite 
music which filled all celestial space, 
but such was its refined quality that 
it was inaudible to mortal ears. One 
of the most sublime passaejes of 
Shakespeare describes this music: — 

Sit, Jessica. Look how tlic floor of 

heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of biijjht 

gold. 

There is not the smallest orb which 

thou beholdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed 

cherubims : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we can not 

hear it. 

The following parallel lines are from 
Milton’s “ Arcades ” : — 

In deep of night when drowsiness 
iHath lock’d up mortal sense, then 

listen I 

To the celestial Sirens harmony, 

That sits upon the nine infolded spheres. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in music 

lie. 

To lull the daughter of Necessity 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law. 

And the low world in measured motion 

draw 


After the heavenly tune which none 

can hear 

Of human mould, with gross 

unpurged car. 

Astronomy has always been the 
favourite science cf the poets. The 
framework of Dante’s “ Paradise ’' is 
constructed on the Ptolemaic system. 
The crystal orbs are rotated by angels. 
He says : — 

The virtue and motion of the sacred 

orbs. 

As mallet by the workman’s hand 

must needs 

By blessed movers be inspired. 

It may be said that during the Chris- 
tian era, up to the thirteenth century in 
which Dante lived, there had been no 
progress in scientific knowledge. He 
still held to the four elements of the 
Greeks : — 

Thou sayest, the air, the fire I see. 

The earth and water, and all thing.s 

of them 

Compounded, to corruption turn and 

soon 

Dissolve. 

Although Shakespeare was not born 
untill 'twenty years after the death of 
Copernicus, all allusions made by him 
to the heavens are either astrological or 
Ptolemaic. 

The tendency of a superstition to 
persist even after closely allied pheno* 
mena have been explained on a purely 
natural basis is illustrated in the belief 
that planetary motion was due to 

blessed movers.” Although Coperni- 
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cus discovered that the planets revolve 
around the sun instead of the earth, he 
still believed that their motion was 
controlled by guiding spirits. Galileo 
conclusively confirmed the correctness 
of the heliocentric theory, but faith in 
the supernatural motion of the planets 
was undisturbed. Not until the genius 
of Newton had discovered and formu- 
lated the law of universal gravitation 
and provided a mathematical foundation 
for Kepler’s laws were these conducting 
spirits dismissed. It required the dis- 
coveries of three men of genius and 
two centuries of time to overthrow the 
foolish superstition of mediocre man. 

From the end of the fourth to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century super- 
stition had given to society a form that 
prevented the man of genius from 
being heard. Buckle says that from 
the sixth to the tenth century there 
were not in all Europe more than three 
men who dared to think for themselves, 
and through fear of punishment even 
they were obliged to veil their meaning 
in mystical language. The remaining 
part of society was sunk in degrading 
ignorance. Progress became possible 
only when science essayed to explain 
observed phenomena by depending on 
natural causation. 

For ages the superstitions of astrology 
ruled the world by the terror that they 
inspired. The figure of a man, with 
entrails exposed, in the front of the 
family almanac is a survival of Egyptian 
astrology. Around the figure are the 


twelve signs of the zodiac with lines 
extending to the parts of the body 
supposed to be influenced by the celes- 
tial signs. Aries the head, Leo the 
heart, Capricornus the knees, Pisces the 
feet, etc. Faith in the influence of the 
signs of the zodiac remained unshaken 
in spite of knowledge that the inconstant 
stars were shifting from one sign to 
another by the precession of the equin- 
oxes. Whea the pyramids were built, 
what is now known as the pole star was 
so far from the celestial pole that the 
Egyptians saw it rise and set in the 
Mediterranean. The Southern Cross 
was then visible not only in northern 
Egypt, but throughout Europe as far 
north as London. 

Coincidences have ever been mistaken 
for causes. Owing to the unparalleled 
brilliancy of the Dog Star, astrologists 
assigned to it powerful influence.s, and 
because it rose just before the sun, at 
the season when the Nile overflowed, 
it was supposed to be the mystic cause 
of the inundation. They gave it the 
name of Sirius, from the river Nile, 
which was called Siris in their hiero- 
glyphics. They also called it the Dog 
Star because, like a faithful watch-dog, 
it warned them of the approaching 
overflow, *^and they waited for its 
appearance with deep solicitude, for 
on the overflow of the river depended 
agricultural prosperity or blighting 
drought. They computed the length 
of the year from the heliacah rising of 
the Dog Star, and this is still known 
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as the Canicular year. The Romans 
were equally solicitous and were ac- 
customed to sacrifice a dog to Sirius, 
to render his influence beneficent to 
agriculture. Virgil says : — 

Parched was the grass, and blighted 

' was the corn : 

Nor^scaped the beasts ; for Sirius 

from on high. 

With pestilential heat infects the sky. 

The time of the year when the Dog 
Star rose with the sun and appeared 
to combine its influence with the solar 
heat they gave the name dog days ** 
(dies canicularis), which began August 4 
and ended September (4. Owing to 
the displacement of the constellations 
by precession, the time of the heliacal 
rising of the Dog Star is continually 
accelerated, hence modern dog days 
have no connection with this star, and, 
furthermore, recent study of rabies 
proves that more dogs go mad in winter 
or early spring than in summer time. 

A favourite prediction of astrologers 
was of cataclysms ^that would destroy 
all mankind. Such a catastrophe was 
foretold to occur in 1186, and a uni- 
versal deluge was predicted for the 
year 1542. In the latter year there 
was to be a conjunction of three planets 
in the watery sign of the “ Fishes.” 
The prophecy was generally believed 
and the terror was widespread. A 
Noah’s ark was built at Toulouse, but 
the year was distinguished for its 
drought. ^ 

Ridicule is sometimes more efiicacious 


than argument in overthrowing false 
theories. A skit by Dean Swift discre- 
dited astrology, in England, more than 
all the evidence of science. Swift 
published a satirical pamphlet under 
the title of “ Predictions for the Year 
1708, by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.,” in 
which he predicted the death of a 
well-known astrologer and almanac 
maker by the name of Partridge. He 
claimed to have consulted the stars and 
calculated the exact hour of the astro- 
loger’s demise. This was followed by 
a letter to a man of rank, giving com- 
plete particulars of Partridge’s death 
on the day and almost at the very hour 
foretold. The angry astrologer de- 
nounced the pamphleteer, employed 
a literary friend to write up proofs of 
his existence, and published his almanac 
for the year 1709. Swift answered all 
of the arguments, claiming that the 
denial of death was spurious, and that 
the deceased was a gentleman who 
would never have used the abusive 
language employed ; as for the almanac, 
everybody knew that almanacs were 
frequently published under the names 
of people who had long been dead. 

An adequate account of the supersti- 
tions of astrology would make a volume, 
and it would be easy to compile a list 
of one hundred lunar superstitions that 
still govern the actions of the uninformed. 
For example, the new moon if first 
seen over the right shoulder will bring 
good luck. If seen over the left shoulder, 
bad luck. Meat killed when the moon 
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is waning shrinks in the pot. Whatever 
grows underground must be planted 
when the moon is waning. One of the 
commonest lunar superstitions is that 
the changes of the moon, at the quarter, 
affect the weather, and many of our 
almanacs still publish so-called “Her- 
scheVs weather tables,” for foretelling 
changes of the weather, not only 
throughout all the lunations of the year, 
but for all future time. We are assured 
by the almanac makers that the tables 
are the result of careful consideration 
of the attractions of the sun and the 
moon “and so near the truth as to 
seldom or never fail.” Belief in the 
moon’s influence over terrestrial condi- 
tions is a mild lunacy by no means 
wholly confined to the ignorant. A 
tabulated meteorological record, kept 
at Greenwich running back for forty 
years, shows that there are no constant 
relations between the moon’s columns 
and those recording the readings of the 
instruments. In other words, lunar 
meterological influences are almost in- 
appreciable. yile fancies are still che- 
rished that the mind and body are 
affected by the light of the moon, that 
the rays sometimes produce blindness 
by shining on the sleeper’s eyes, and 
that death occurs at the time of the 
changes of tide. 

When Copernicus published his work 
on the “Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Bodies,” in 1543, he was already on his 
deathbed. A few men of learning read 
it, the doctors of the church rejected it, 


and It received but little attention until 
the time of Bruno, Galileo, and Kepler, 
half a century later. During the previ- 
ous thirteen hundred years the astro- 
nomical system of Ptolemy had been 
regarded with superstitious reverence. 
It was natural that a geocentric and 
anthropocentric universe should^ be 
drawn, because these errors were con- 
ducive to man’s interests, pleasing to his 
extreme egotism, and resulted in the 
apotheosis of himself. The anthropo- 
centric dogma culminated in the belief 
that man was the pre-ordained centre 
and aim of all creation, while the new 
heliocentric mechanism of the planetary 
system relegated both the earth and 
man to subordinate positions. 

In 1610 Galileo ascended the tall 
campanile of St. Mark’s, in Venice, and 
with his newly devised telescope showed 
the assembled noblemen and senators 
that Venus was a crescent, Jupiter the 
centre of a miniature Copernican sys- 
tem, the moon had tall mountains cast- 
ing dark shadows Across her surface, 
that the star cluster of the Pleiades 
contained not seven stars, but thirty-six, 
and that the Milky Way was powdered 
with stars. In reward for his discoveries 
the Venetian Senate doubled his salary 
of professor^^t Padua, and secured that 
position to him for life. He was made 
Philosopher Extraordinary to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and the next year 
visited Rome, where he exhibited the 
wonders of .the heavens to the eminent 
personages of the Pope’s court. 
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B^t virair on Galileo soon flamed forth. 
The spiritual authorities saiv that estab- 
lished^ dogmas were endangered. He 
was accused of heresy and atheism. 
The story of his summons before the 
inquisition, his trial, conviction, and 
suffering has been told too often to be 
repeated here. The triumph of super- 
stition over his astronomical discoveries 
was for the time complete. This great 
genius, lived to see his works expelled 
from all the universities of Europe, their 
publication prohibited, and he knew 
that he was doomed to face all posterity 
as one who had committed perjury to 
escape torture. 

Sixteen years previous to Galileo’s 
first summons to Rome, poor Giordano 
Bruno was burned in that city. In his 
. wanderings to escape persecution Bruno 
had visited England and while there 
published his exposition of the Coper- 
nican system. Prudence frequently ob- 
liged him to change his place of resi- 
dence, and it is not • strange that he 
finally drifted to Venice. Here greater 
religious liberty was permitted than in 
other Italian cities, and here the stake 
had never been erected. It was at the 
Palazao Mocenigo, on the Grand Canal 
that eiflissaries of the inquisition Anally 
ran him to earth. The first indictment 
of the inquisition charged him with 
teaching that there were innumerable 
worlds. He was burned to death in the 
Piazao Campo di Fiore in the year 1600 
Galileo’s greatest Contemporary was 
K^plei*, who discovered the laws of 


planetary m otion which paved the way 
to the greater discoveries of Newton. 
Kepler was abused, imprisoned, and 
warned that he must bring his theories 
into harmony with ^he Scriptures, 
Astronomy was then .so poorly patro- 
nised that to increase his meagre income 
he was obliged to pay homage to the 
astrological superstitions of Rudolph II. 
and Wallenstein. 

One of Kepler’s most terrible experi- 
ences arose from the prevailing super- 
stition of sorcery. His aunt and his 
mother were charged with being witches 
and sentenced to be burned alive,. 
Thrbugh Kepler’s indefatigable efforts 
and the influence of powerful friends/ 
his mother was saved, but the suffering 
which she endured during more than a 
year’s imprisonment resulted In her 
death a few months later. Kepler’s 
aunt was burned at the stake. 

The writings of all ages up to the 
eighteenth century show that comets 
were believed to be dire messengers of 
woe. Stars and meteors were generally 
thought to foretell happy events, especi- 
ally the birth of heroes and great rulers. 
Eclipses expressed the distre.ss of 
Nature over terrestrial calamities, while 
comets portended greater woes than all 
the other celestial signs combined. 
Those who did not recognise them as 
warnings from God were stigmatised as 
atheists and Epicureans. John KLnox ^ 
believed them to be tokens of the wrath 
of heaven, others saw in them warnings 
to the king to extirpate the Papists* 
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Luther declared them to be the work of 
the devil and called them harlot stars. 
Milton says that the comet 'Trom its 
horrid hair shakes pestilence and war.” 
Whole nations froth the king down to 
the lowest peasant were frequently 
plunged into the direst alarm by the 
appearance of these messengers of 
misery. The comet that appeared the 
year after the assassination of Caesar 
was supposed to be his metamorphosed 
soul armed with fire and vengeance. It 
is said that the comet of 1556 had a 
powerful influence in causing the 
Emperor Charles V. to abdicate and 
retire to the monastery of San Yuste. 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1580, issued an 
order of prayers to avert God*s wrath, 
and referred to comets, eclipses, and 
heavy fails of snow as evidences of His 
great displeasure. The periodic comet 
known as Halley's probably caused more 
consternation than any other within 
historic times. One of its early appear- 
ances was the year of the Norman 
Conquest, and it was supposed to pre- 
sage the defeat of the Saxons and the 
death of Harold. At the South 
Kensington Museum is a copy of the 
Bayeux Tapestry on which may be seen 
• the comet of 1066. Its return in 1456 
spread a wider terror than was ever 
known before. The belief was general 
that the Judgment Day was at hand. 
People gave up all hope and prepared for 
their doom. Again in 1607 It alarmed 
the world by its appearance and the 
churches filled with terror-stricken mul- 


titudes. Kepler, who was then imperial 
astronomer at Prague, quietly traced its 
course and discovered that it was out- 
side of the moon’s orbit. Tycho had 
made the same observation respecting a 
bright comet that appeared thirty years 
earlier. The announcement of Kepler’s 
discovery caused a great outcry, because 
it attacked the very foundations of the 
cometary superstitions. It also assailed 
the dogma of the crystalline spheres, 
because the motion of a superlunar 
comet wr^ld send it crashing through 
the spheres. It was hard for supersti- 
tious mao to give up the “signs of the 
heavens” that had so long misguided 
him. As late as the latter part of the 
seventeenth century a book was pub- 
lished by Father De Angelis, of the 
Clementine College, Rome, in defence 
of the old cometary faith. He claimed 
that comets originate in our atmosphere 
below the moon. Everything heavenly 
is eternal. We see the beginning and 
ending of comets, hence they are not 
heavenly bodies. They are emanations 
of dry, fatty matter from the air and 
may be ignited by sparks from heaven 
or by lightning. Everyone knows that 
they cause war, pestilence, and famine. 
He had observed a comet at Naples 
which was so close that its tail almost 
touched ^Vesuvius, and it would have 
destroyed Naples but for the blood of 
the martyr Januarius. 

People were so wedded to ancient 
errors that it required one hundred 
years of telescopic work to bring the 
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Copernican system out of the realms of 
hypothesis. For generations the univer- 
sities taught both the geocentric and 
the heliocentric systems, leaving the 
student to decide which was right. 
During more than a thousand years 
previous to Galileo’s discoveries super- 
stition and unreason had prevented ail 
human progress. They were the source 
of untold mischief and suffering, and 
are still man’s greatest enemy, while 
science and reason are his greatest 
friends. Modern superstitions are often 
the best comment on ancient astrono- 
mical erroA. 

Newton’s astrophysical discoveries 
placed the solar system on a mechanical 
basis and dispensed with the planetary 
guiding angels. Empirical science has 
since shown that every phenomenon has 
its mechanical cause, while Drawin’s 
“Descent of Mati” has shattered the 
dogma of anthropocentricism. In the 
operation of cosmic forces it may now 
be said that events occur by mechanical 
necessity regardless of man’s interests. 
During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, by the telescopic study of the 
vast and the microscopic study of the 
small, a splendid record of accumulated 
truths was attained. The discoveries 
of the laws of the indestructibility of 
force and matter, the unity of Nature, 
the mechanical theory of heat; inorganic 
and organic evolution, and the uni vers* 
ality "of law have explained many 
mysterious phenomena and forced them 
out of the darkness of the supernatural 


to the light of the natural. It has been 
said that mystery has how been driven 
from the universe. Belief in the mira- 
culous and the transcendental rests on 
the assumption that outside and beyond 
the natural world active forces exist that 
have no material basis, and of which we 
can learn nothing by experience, or by 
any natural means. Such dualistic 
beliefs are purely idealistic and are 
evolved from the activity of the brain 
called emotion. Emotion has nothing 
to do with the attainment of truth and 
all doctrines, or opinions, are to be 
suspected, that are favoured by our 
passions. 

Philosophy is the science of which 
all others are but branches, hence philo- 
sophy lies in the province of physical 
science and not in that of letters. 
Haeckel says : “ All true natural science 
is philosophy and ail true philosophy 
is natural science.” The astronomical 
errors of the past have arisen from 
attempts to explain the cosmos out of 
the inner consciousness, rejecting all 
scientific method.s and substituting faith. 
While faith may supplement observation 
in the search for truth, we must not 
confuse supernatural faith with the 
natural faith of science. Mark Twain 
has defined the former as “believing 
something that you know is not true.’* 
The natural faith of science and of 
practical life is drawn from experience. 
Kant, Hume, Huxley, Haeckel agree 
that all knowledge of the reality of 
phenomena is limited to that revealed 
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to us by experience. Belief roust rest 
on evidence. That belief which is not 
founded on evidence is both illogical 
and immoral 


WHAT OEOGBAFHT CAN 
TEACH* US * 

BY 

J. G. Gumming, c. s. l, c. 1. e., 1. c. s. 

In your studies, you must sometimes 
have tried to memorise the names of 
places by me^ns of some arbitrary phrase 
which is called a mnemonic. 1 have 
done so myself ;-*-for instance, I remem- 
ber I used to learn the names of all 
the rivers flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
from Russian Siberia, by the phrase 
"oil cap.” The first river is called the 
Obi, then the Yenesei, then the Lena, 
and so on. This kind of information is 
supposed to be education ; but what I 
wish to impress upon you this evening 
is" that a knowledge of the names of a 
number of rivers or mountain ranges 
and so on, if mechanically learnt, does 
not constitute a knowledge of geography 
in its proper sense, which has a much 
wider meaning. The dictionary mean- 
ing of geography is the science of the 
earth's surface, its form, physical features, 
natural and political divisions, its cli- 

« Addr(^ss given to students at Regent’s 
Park Hall, Dacca, on the jist July, 19^18. 


mate, its vegetable and mineral products, 
its population and so on. The same 
mistake is made by many students here 
in thinking that the memorising of a 
number of facts and the power of 
repeating these facts from memory 
constitute education. I have been told 
that geology, which is the science of 
the earth's crust, is .a favourite subject 
in colleges for a University degree. 
Students are able to learn the names of 
the various strata and of the various 
periods of the formation of the earth’s 
surface ; and yet when they travel, all 
that they have learnt has ^o meaning 
to them in making them understand 
what they see with their eyes. They 
cannot unravel the history of the earth’s 
surface as it is displayed to them in 
nature. Geology to them has been a 
mere cram subject : its root ideas have 
not even entered their minds. 

Now, as regards geography, it was 
formerly a compulsory subject for the 
Matriculation examination, and has 
been an optional subject for several 
years. I have seen many schools with 
excellent maps, and globes, representing 
the earth’s surface ; but when 1 asked 
some of the boys in a class what was 
the name of the adjoining district, they 
could not tell me. They knew by heart 
the nam^s of all the principal towns of 
the United Kingdom ; and yet they 
did not know the names of the principal 
towns in their own division. It is ^rjiie 
that even in the west it is only recently 
that geography is coming Into its own 
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W an object of scientific study ; within 
recent years most excellent text-books 
have been prepared, in which geography 
is recognised as a real live subject of 
• study : through such a study the con- 
nection can be traced between the 
physical environments of a particular 
race or people and the national charac- 
teristics of such a race or people. All 
this indicates increasing interest in the 
subject; and, apart from its use as a. 
scientific study, it is also a study of 
intense human interest. The spirit of 
adventure which leads men to seek the 
North Pole, to traverse the high-lands 
of Asia, to penetrate the deadly jungles 
of Central Africa and to seek a way 
. across the Antarctic continent, also 
inspires young and old alike to learn 
and know more about the surface of 
the globe. Geography is primarily un- 
derstood in most schools to be simply 
a record of the physical features of our 
globe— what parts are land, what parts 
are water : to be an account of the 
names and situation of towns and rivers 
and mountains. This, of course, however, 
is only a foundation ; it is only the frame- 
work of a knowledge of the subject; 
just as the learning of the dates of 
principal events, such as the dates of the 
accession of kings or the dates of great 
battles by land and by sea, gives a foun- 
dation for the study of history. This 
foundation, moreover, is not to be des- 
pised. When I was a boy, 1 had a 
inap of England in which each county 
JVM cut out like a jig saw puzzle* By 


placing all the different pieces together, 
one was able to learn the configuration 
of the different places and the compara- 
tive size of all the counties. Some- 
thing like that would be useful for 
junior schools in learning the relative 
position and magnitude of the districts 
in Bengal. By the training of the eye 
in this fashion visual memory comes to 
the aid of mental memory. Knowledge 
acquired in this way is calculated to 
remain throughout life, ever ready for 
reference, in the pigeon' holes of the 
brain. 

But, as I have said, that is only the 
beginning, the foundation, the frame- 
work. Just consider how geography 
affects other branches of knowledge. 
Its study leads to the study of the people 
who live in different places, to a study 
of their customs, their languages, their 
dress and their character. It leads to 
the ethnology — the science of races ; 
or again it leads to the study of the 
climate which we call meteorology. It 
leads to geodesy, which again is a study 
of the measurement of the earth, its 
shape and area. It lead.s to botany, 
describing what plants and flowers are 
to be found in any country, and to 
zoology, describing the animal life of 
any particular tract. It leads to the 
study of commerce, of international 
trade, of coinage ; to the study of trade 
routes ; to the illustration of historical 
events ; it also leads to a study of the 
history of adventure, exploration and 
discovery, which year by year fill up the 
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gaps in our knowledge of the earth’s 
surface. 

It is possible on an occasion lik^: this 
to indicate by means of a few practical 
illustrations only some of the points of 
contact of geography with the other 
sciences, and to disclose what know- 
ledge may be acquired side by side 
with an intelligent study of the surface 
of the globe. First of all, let us take 
the case of survey and mensuration. 
You all know what a troublesome thing 
it is to learn the different standards of 
measurement in different countries. 
Some of the standards are taken from 
parts of the human body which can 
conveniently be used for measurement ; 
for instance, the human foot is so u.sed 
In the west, and in India finger-breadths 
and the lengths of the forearm, namely, 
the hath^ are used for lineal measurement. 
Mankind for convenience, adopts some 
definite measurement and calls it a 
standard. In England, we have the 
acre which consists of so many square 
yards, a yard itself being taken from 
a standard which is set up by an Act 
of Parliament and kept in the custody 
of the Standards Department of the 
Board of Trade in London. Here, in 
this part of India, we have many kinds 
of local measurement ; the bigha or 
kani which is based upon so many poles 
which again are based upon an assumed 
standard of a hath. You have heard 
of the metric system of measurement. 
This is the most scientific of all 
ih^urements ; it is used by scientists 


all over the world, although its use fo 
general purposes is still limited. But 
.why metric ? It is so called because 
it is based upon the standard of a 
metre. The question then arises — ^ 
what is a metre. A metre is known 
to you by sight whenever you travel 
on the railway here, because the metre 
is the breadth between the two rails 
on the Dacca-Mymensingh Railway. 
You probably know that it is a liltle 
more than a yard. Its size is three 
feet three inches and a fraction. It was 
evolved by the clever French people 
who took what was believed to be the 
distance from the Equator to the Pole, 
that is to say, one quarter of the circum- 
ference of the earth, and divided it into 
ten million parts. In Indian terminology, 
the circumference of the globe would 
be four crores of metres. If the English 
had calculated the inch in the same 
way by- making it the five hundred 
millionth part of the distance from the 
North Pole to the South Pole through 
the centre of the earth, they would 
have made a logical measurement ; but 
they did not do so, and the inch still 
remains a arbitrary standard : the $6th 
part of the standard yard. The French 
system has been used as a unit which 
is multiplied by lo, lOO, or lOOO or 
divided by lo, lOO, or lOOO. For multi- 
plication they use a prefix taken from 
the Greek language ; whereas for divi- 
sion the prefix is taken from Latin. 
They calculate distances, along a road 
in kilometres, a kilometre being lOOO 
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metres, which equals nearly five eighths 
of an English mile. On the other hand, 
in manufacturing machinery, in which 
a high degree of accuracy is required, 
they adopt the millimetre, that is to 
say, the thousandth part of a metre. 
Think how far we have advanced from 
the idea of measuring a quarter of the 
circumference of the earth. Although 
the French have the credit for the metric 
system, the English created one scientific 
measurement of distance, by subdivid- 
ing the distance along the surface of 
the earth from the equator to the pole. 
This i.s known as the geographical or 
nautical mile which is used for recording 
distances travelled at sea. There are, 
as you know, 90 degrees of latitude, 
and each degree is divided into 60 
minutes; one minute along the earth’s 
surface is one geographical mile. This 
is fixed by the British Admiralty as 
6080 feet, a little more than the Engli.sh 
mile of 5280 feet. 

In the second place, J suggest that a 
study of geography opens out a great 
vista as regards the meaning of words. 
Many textile fabrics of cotton and wool 
are called after the names of places. 
Take for instance, the kinds of cloth 
that are^ known throughout the east as 
muslin and calico. You have all heard 
of Dacca muslins, but probably a few 
of you know that the word muslin itself 
is derived from a place north of Bagdad 
called Mosul, upon which the British 
and- Indian troops in Mesopotamia are 
gradually converging. It is the ancient 


city of Nineveh. Calico^ which is plain 
white unprinted cotton cloth, is again 
derived from Calicut, a place on the 
Malabar coast on the south-west of 
India. There is one other kind of cloth, 
a coarser type, which is called jaconet \ 
would you be surprised if I told you that 
is called after a place known to all 
Hindus, namely, Jagannath ? Worsted 
again, which a i.s kind of woollen yarn 
is named after a place in the county 
of Norfolk in England, while poplin 
which is a mixture of silk and wool 
is called after a town in the South of 
France. Here then you have the 
remarkable fact that five different 
kinds of woven fabrics are called after 
the names of five widely separated towns 
in different countries. 

Take another instance, the word ba3'o- 
net, the weapon which a modern soldier 
fastens at the end of the rifle. This word 
is derived from a place called Bayonne 
on the west coast of France, where the 
bayonet is first said to have been made. 
There are many instances in which the 
names of articles in general use for 
food or clothing are called after the 
names of places, and a study of the 
names of such places gives -the clue to 
of such articles. Here, in India, there 
are the trade names of Patna rice. 
Naini Tal Potatoes, Madras salt, Pu.sa 
wheat ; in the same way in other parts 
of the world we speak of Spanish 
onions, Brazil nuts and Indian corn. 
The \ast case is a curious one •. what 
you call makai, what the Americans 
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call maize, the English call Indian 
corn ; it is not however from the India 
which, we know hei-e ; it is called after 
the West Indies ; Columbus introduced 
it into Europe in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Possibly, however, 
notwithstanding this fact which origina- 
ted this derivation, the plant was grown 
in Asia before the discovery of America. 
Then again we have currants called 
after Corinth in Greece, and mocha called 
after Mocha, where coffee is grown in 
Arabia. Apart from such names of 
things to which the names of places 
give a clue, a study of the names of 
places and physical features in geogra- 
phy opens up an almost endless vista of 
interesting information regarding the 
people by whom or after whom these 
places and objects were called. The 
great tract which has come under 
British influence in South Africa, known 
as Rhodesia, was called after the great 
Imperialist, Cecil Rhodes. The highest 
mountain in the world, Mount Everest, 
which may be seen from the plains of 
Northern Bengal, but which, when seen 
from Tiger Hill above Darjeeling, is 
almost insignificant as a sugar loaf 
peak, is named after one of the great 
Surveyors^GenerscI of India, Sir George 
Everest, to whom India is indebted 
for the great Trigonometrical survey. 
The straits of Magellan which afford 
an alternative pasjage to the tem- 
pestuous and dangerous voyage round 
Cape Horn, the most southernly point 
of South Americit, are nalfied after 


Magellan, the great Portuguese naviga- 
tor, who sailed from Spain exactly four 
hundred years ago with five ships, the 
biggest being only one of 130 tons; he 
coasted South America, passed through 
the Straits which bear his name, 
crossed the Pacific and was killed in 
the Philippines His fleet returned to 
Spain after being absent very nearly 
three years in the circumnavigation of 
the globe. It was the same man who 
named the great ocean over which he 
travelled as the Pacific Ocean, that is to 
say the calm sea, though it can be very 
stormy as I can personally testify. And 
so one could go on from instance to 
instance, Bringing forth names that 
recall deeds of heroism, such as Mount 
Erebus in the Antarctic Continent, 
called after one of the ships of the 
explorer, Sir James Clark Ross, the 
discoverer in 1831 of the North Magne- 
tic pole ; or the names of great rulers, 
as in the case of the recently explored 
range of mountains between Kashmere 
and Central Asia which has been named 
after His Gracious Majesty King 
George V. In this connection, I might 
mention one instance of the naming of 
a continent which illustrates the irony 
of fate. Every schoolboy learns thsit 
the Genoe^ seaman, Christopher Colum- 
bus, was the discoverer of America in 
1492 : yet the land which he first 
sighted was one of the Bahama islands, 
not the continent proper of America 
at all. On the other hand, the name 
by which the continent is handed dbWn 
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through the ages commemorates not 
Columbus but another Italian, a native 
of Florence, Amerigo Vespucci ; who 
did actually explore portions of South 
America ; but who received the honour 
through a mistake. 

Let me take you now to another line 
of thought, in which geography comes 
in contact with history. The first 
example that meets the eye in tliis 
great world-wide war is the case of 
Belgium. Why is Belgium, the cock- 
pit of Europe ? That is to say, why 
have so many great battles been fought 
in that part of Northern Europe? 
The explanation is simple. Nature 
made that part of the continent of 
Europe the easiest path from the east 
to the west, or from the west to the 
east ; for mountain ranges block the 
way further south, while the sea is the 
barrier on the north. It is what is 
called in scientific language the line 
of least resistance. Again, what made 
the Venetians, the people of Venice, 
such great traders in the middle 
ages ? It was the situation of their 
town on the one hand with reference 
to Europe as a distributing centre, 
and on the other hand as a safe 
sea-port on an arm of the Mediter- 
ranean. The merchants of Venice were 
well known to fame apart from that to 
which the genius of Shakespeare gave 
rise. It is from a Venetian — Niccolao 
Manucci— that we have received such a 
life-like account of the Moghul Court at 
Delhi during the second part of the 


17th Century. It is an extraordinarily 
life-like treatise of the Moghul adminis- 
tration and institutions written by a 
man who spent many years in the 
country and who recorded his experi- 
ences in a book of fascinating romance. 
The connection between Venice and 
India is seen in the name of their gold 
coin called “sequin” ; it is derived from 
the Arabic sikka, which means a die or 
seal, the term used in India in con- 
nection with the old sicca rupee, the 
coinage of the Moghul Emperors. 

Then again why is it that England is a 
sea power? You have only to look at 
the map to see that England could not 
be anything else but a seapower. At 
one time it was on the western edge of 
the world; and then, when America was 
made known, and the Atlantic Ocean 
altered men’s outlook, it became the 
centre of the world’s commerce. Why 
again is it that France is able to man a 
fleet, although the French are primarily 
an industrial and agricultural people ?” 
The answer is that to the north west the 
coast of France is a stormy rugged and 
dangerous coast which is the gate open 
to the Atlantic Ocean : this coast has 
produced a race of hardy fishermen, 
who have no superiors in the world. It 
is from such stock that the French are 
able to produce seamen. I wonder if any 
of the senior students have ever read the 
Ballad by Robert Browning on the* 
French pilot who safely steered the 
French fleet into a harbour on that coast, 
and when asked to name his reward, said 
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all he wanted was one day’s holiday 
ashore to see his wife. 

**Since ’tis a§tt and have, I may, 

Since the others go ashore, 

Cotne ! a good whole holiday 
Leave to go and see*tny wife 
Whom 1 call the Belle Aurore : 

That he asked and that he got — no- 
. thing more.” 

I have given you instances with 
reference to survey, exploration and 
history; and I would now conclude by 
giving you some instances with reference 
to the character of peoples. It is possible 
perhaps to go too far in attributing the 
character of each race and nation entire- 
ly to its geographical environment But 
undoubtedly races are evolved by the 
circumstances of that part of the earth’s 
surface where they are born: and it is 
possible for the active part of man to 
mould circumstances for his self-im- 
provement or the reverse. It is obvious 
that the differences between the inhabit- 
ants of the Punjab and of Bengal are 
largely the result of the geographical 
nature of the countries in which they 
live. Besides history teems with 
instances which exemplify the law of 
nature that if certain qualities are not 
used, the tendency is that the power to 
use them becomes weakened, that is to 
say, ft becomes atrophied. I do not 
know whether any of you have ever 
seen in this part of the world a Fakir 
such as one sometimes sees at the great 
fairs of Prayag and other places, a 
man who by holding his arm straight up 
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in the air continuously has allowed the 
muscles to be dried up and incapable of 
movement. That is what I mean by 
saying that by ceasing to use certain 
qualities, the power to use them dis- 
appears. Take the case of Spain and 
Portugal. Spain is a country of re- 
markable scenery, with a picturesque 
people and considerable natural advan- 
tages, yet I have compassion for the 
feelings of a modern Spaniard. In days 
gone by, it was a Spanish adventurer 
who was tlie first to look over the hills 
of Central America and see the Pacific 
Ocean. It was a Portuguese navigator 
who first went round the Cape of Good 
Hope, the most southern point of South 
Africa and found his way to what is 
now called Goa, still a piece of Portu- 
guese territory on the west coast of 
India. These two countries had men 
whose courage and enterprise were such 
that the Portugese founded a .settlement 
right away as far east as China, while, 
in the case of the Spanish, the sea on 
the Northern coast of South America 
was called the Spanish Main. When 
these two countries lost their overseas 
empires, the qualities of hardihood and 
enterprise fell into disuse. Portugal is 
now a threehundred year-old ally of 
Great ^Britain; and a member of the 
English Royal Family is now a Queen 
of Spain. But both these countries will 
be the first to admit that they have now 
fallen from their former high state. 

In the history of the Roman Empire 
we find that there was too much 
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centralization and too much hard 
domination of divergent types under its 
control. Just as in the human body 
arteries become hardened and blood 
does not evenly flow to and from 
the outlying parts, so the central 
part of the Empire became over much 
wedded to sloth and luxury : in the end 
the outlying parts in France, in Britain, 
in Asia Minor, gradually fell away. 
The British Empire is different from 
, any of the great empires in the past ; 


blood does flow from heart to limb 
and limb to heart, and the recent great 
Imperial Coiiferenc^^ in London, where 
have assembled fepresentatives from 
all portions of the British Empire on 
which the sun never sets, has given a 
fresh stimulus to the blood circulation 
of the Empire ; and as long as that 
continues, the Empire will last, and 
here in India you may be proud to 
belong to such an Empire. 

J. G. Gumming. 


FLOWERS. 

The flowers that on his grave do grow 
Shall wither by-and-by 
Snowdrop and crocus, daffodil 
Primrose and wide ox-eye. 

Before the deep of summer*s come 
The last will droop and die. 

The flowers that from the grass do rise 
Shall take a brighter hue 
And spring more beautiful to deck 
The grave, my love, for you 
Yet every one of them be found 
More beautiful than true. 

So when the autumn days are come 
And winds blow barrenly 
ril come again, my love, and weep 
My last against this tree 
And year by year the falling leaves 
Shall be my tears for the^. 

D. G. D. 
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Hift«!<ftn ftc4H I • ift-ifti Iw ftrtii rps im* wi 

:; ft) f*iar<*lH ftl|H<t4fC4 41111*111 Utl t»411lH #441 *|!Hft lure* CTHISi* lift 4||lH 
. ft) Ift EMteni dtcle 41 |4J1*«|ft fIftW I |ft ll* 1 4ini IIIIC* *%44ft IWH. 44, Cmilllftl 
*tl | * l4Hllf l Wl i *^lftft4‘lW-l11Ti 





w»n fft« 

»fj>i «(iif ^fiiw *rtriCT*i «iM 

•Itl ▼t^ «W1 ’fftiw I 

«t^ •tv<S«v « >i»»r .'Bt^ « 

•ifftttn ^CT fi»i, ^11 >iw 

4^ >11 W*t1 iftW BnW } ftji 

fiwi fiPm jTf^i WB I 4^T« 4*itC5» ( ei’iits ) 
4Tf»nii Bn^ti 1 -a^Tn *iti »f3t» 

iftilflitws ??»ti f^i 

1CT1W1 «a»fi«*t Bjin 5?ii wi^ii 

ififiivt *11 1 4i^iwj *i« 

fWtl^lT 1#H« 

fwi^d 4>« '5t<tt« >I11H let^ « ^“ItBWtlsU 
llutfl*! I ^>l«l if'BTtl’llt !{t 4^St 
iin-Bij 1 11 f»fi ’nfirn ititi 

n<s 1*1 nil cniiii atfsitin 1W5 
iwt< 'Bti-ii"Hi 1B11 ifsmi itii 1^* 
4^ ffiti istiti ititii-'etifi r*m 

ifiiti Oi I— ( it’cn li ) I 

fnwr Kitfii ififft*ii i f** f'sfi 

i»i fen 11 1 

1^-m _ , , 

UTI « «tMtlfl*l 1WJ 

ifiitl fi*5ar i^«i-1fi« iti« iiei iliiii 

iV»M«i itfi* Oi 4'!< 5tii itmti 

ifniiii lit* itfiii *t*ti «wi 

iitrn “ijtni-it«"-aii«i « instari mil- 

itCT stiiaiti-i*itw* citfiiaw ?ti, vn 

fittR ^tii,ti#ti ri*tnw, •itfi mm 

ititi iitfe^w^ 3il5P imu citfiii 

fwr,- V mti V 

V.%it4tnif fViti, ‘nn’-i^f* iT» itit^i 
ifitan cili fiitmii ft, iTl. I afft 
**» iuw%^ ilwi t ift ifimr ftar 
alHPttOTicwifti ifw-ntrw fniof I 


iipii-ifti»i nirf Til 111 11 1 • "iT’en* 
ftft «titi if»Mfvlti*ti an 
i[ftitcfi ( i«s» •(» ) I 11*1 ww nil 
im ftwi 11 1 

wtBi 1*1 full's fefiii 4* «wn 
fti 11 1 iTiaKi f«fi fife nfim ^itii 
ilii's ftum mar cn itiii ifiti 
fiw*l 4tft>ti ilitftin I an «?lici, 
Bt»i «iti *iti, mar «aBfti 
tift-itii atni’Hlw film faft 
V fia iitiwi af*^» it* ftiliti 

ft* 1*1 ifiCBi, at* iiim • mill, 1111 **- 
am iitti SiTBulJis *Tli aftiai i it’iii 
lra?w" fusaf *titi amiltiifva 4| *»i 
«ii<i »ri5tc«i-“imw ifw itii-a*fti 
m-ftsti m* 's ncitfWf ifami 
itii 'Stit? iiiartiKia I’limtm iftl^ 
ill I HU HU am 111 W itit*i 4 h «»fti 
ifi« atita arft liH ail afiwi i .|l 4* 
fti ir*-i«fl« ail ifiia ifiw ww *ti 

4|*i il* Cl ijta ilu ifti iftfl iftU 
aril if St* In il* r { ittii |f*|i 
%>— i: ) I 111^ itti 'Sfiti fei 4| 
ilfilti 5 ?i[i 11 111 — Bci arti 'Sfiti 4l 
ilfiiti ^Sii iti 4H Bin itriml iStiti 
ci^fti ulnmti ftfiit itlcni 4ii fi, 

ifeii, >iiitii-iiitiitci, war amii'lB 

aift ilm if«*« itmi itli Btii iifi- 


• wn ciifii util itii— 

fiw Wi aftt® I'f*'*' 'I ' aiflm lyimt* 

Itfllii fiPtiPttn-'itfiifiiiiiBiti 411 
iTliiffii ifn’iiH lU i(*iii’-itiii fH u 
ifilll lift iPW 11*111 1 flPl ntw; 111 Nervom 
Hcni 




( ftvW’fW W 

fiw > ’•■•ItWW *«fwjw ^ftw« ^<IJ Wl 

•tfti A«t i^w'sw 

iv^w wtCT ) ctRw ntlwfii I 

'«ltl»lt5S!1-«»llf wwr 

fSiNinw— 

“4t w» "S •ltl«5 

fws W ’('5 ^f«tf5, 'SW C^^»l 

n'Tt.'f' I <* f*iNw 

aitw’ii f'ts »»> ^^51 *ifa'Bit<t- 

^ftw 'S«tc?s 

’jr't^t? £^t*» <(’«ff^£»« '8WW5 JIt5lit*<f 
ittfj f»« « »(’< »\«i, ai’i *(•<, 

^#t^t?lt9»ltw 'SrttWfl V^W 

nr*wi <aii I ^t5i ’Smtai 

f^?il fpw ^icwf»ft« 

*tti ^firai clKH^ ^^9^ 9t«tw5 9^r8f>i 

I”— 


fwr9«t8-9ft IllCTiRI i9-w*«tt«9>^- 
ron 8Tfv smcfi I ffnwfc^ 

’rtil 9»l ^9 9ffl1 I— 

“»mR9tW 'It8t81 '•vft WW %*tft|« 

*118198 C«rt «1 Itl 8(91911 9H«t- 

1V191 

99t8-8491l .„ , ,,. 

91198 ®«19 8t9 1 Itltl 

8(f9 I 9WI 9181 8(1T9 C1T81 Ittl t 

cit99 98[i-8< ♦raftroi 19 'inri <rrci i ititi 

Clt9 tlT9 ^ 9 19«, Hlfll 181 *f8:*tll 
911 989 ltl9l 118 9lli: 9t9l 8C<8 111 
911 ^fW £8118 i" ( 8t’£98 lfl?«, *!l ) I 
111 «t8 8ltllt^ltl *(£8^8 £181, 188 fiH- 
1^ 981, 989, i*tH"98^ I 

|i:*(e9^ 11981 fwiars 8(8irsi8ii Hffi 
9t91 f888 ®W8 ir88tfl I 81»8lBr8 99C8, £819 
8(81819 8f £818188 f!89 91 t <999 fl £9^ 998 
5f8aCt9lT« 119C18^ ltf8 

’rt’lfilT 1119 1 * ^ t _ r 

ltl88 fm I 18»5ar8 9t9r81 

*t'518 lfiil9 ifttl *11189 9l| I <8? 9988 


8^81 1118*8 91C1 *1818 8’89C«8 9ft9 *11811 
•Itf8 I 

flf9 ‘81V’ fH99— £8>819 8tl'8t’8 ir88t^ 
8l8i fif9 atinc** mi* 9tai 9C'59 1 btii 
8tflll 8lfni^, flf9 11818 8tV 9lC99 I 
Ifll, 88'6£W8 fiR 9811C88 f888« «£«8 
I8l 8[lltl 9tt8 I flf9 C<llH 15 lfa£19 1 
^r8ll8 88918 iPitt*?! f8l99 I ( 8l’C98 Ifl?!, 
•«*(:i) 

18WOT8 “88981j" «988(918 ftai- 

,8t8Jt8 99188 8199— “Btll«l819lTll flf9 £8^ 
91 11 £119 8* 891 98C1 Itt9l89l lf8£19 91 1 • 

• w««—«t 8: 1119111(11 Pra 88181W 19181919 
8191811 9118119 If!#! 81 1 

•• fH ‘ICHtl 18919 1119 f8f8 cill 8'f8 1 
ItpRlIf f#18 981 ^lltfiR91 lV-*ir8811V H8 i m 8 
8H89-»ftl’-»» Ip I 


£9tCl 1*1^1818 881 lf81 I 18989 r88fir9t 919- 
998, ••9I8V1 1 918^91811 %99 I fir9 Iff- 
9^8^11 fll »tl£*H 19) firm 9ffw 89 911 1 
lisiari <1119 *189 81 8199— flHWr 11*|> 
fsCl 889 8181 lUl ll8tl 8f9ll9 I ^81 ^t8t8 
5f8£!88 aill 4(819 f8l>889 fill I 8t’C98 tfi8« 
*ltli« 11981 ^81 98191 ^11 *Iir8 I fl8rc*t 

fiscara iii-faiti ifeatw iwi ifta 8Mtttit 


it’m 1(^81 1 


lltici £rti iftatfif I 

^8l< «t8t8 


.alO(8 «i|p £119 89 9181 v| 819 «l8t99lirr 


«8W 181 8l8tC8 1 9t*11#ff ^^1 *9819^ 5(t88K 
ifaa 9’t89-irtC98 laift 89 «918ltl98 9ftfr 


9rt8l 


95rt 5|t911-ff89f 9<8tf9a-9tfte98i 



I j filwar I 


»Rwn «w^«» ^fiiw otIi ’f I 
fW 9t*W-- 

<>) ( 5t»t< 4W*t WTf»I^ *}fai»1 ), 

(K) ff'stf 

Bif»i» n%»i ), 

(«) BT»i-«vr"f ( Bt’Jti 

»i<Tnr-*tai ) '6 

(«)* ) 
’ffBitcfst I *rat 

Bt’1'1 Btft»l1-^W, >»«.V ^ffi^ « 

I >i?»r *ta( ’i"it?csi, ^r«t 

BfilW jwiav fswst I 

jww ’iwtr'f sitfintlJt? >11^’ 

CBitB Jill's: cit 

»rr«TfB^ triivi f^wt»t4^ r^tHit-^ra 

ffars « B5 1 ^f'l ci^ 

^%s»o ’nfti’B •af'ifm 
•taf ar^tf ’fH’i I >n»c5, fB>5iar« 
c»it»t ( t ) I 

'^I’lai fvstar? 

»^HWItB5*l ?t* VBtlWB smBtCBI i 

• O) ‘Bfw ; 

«) ncani « t’ «tc*it rt®, 

.«iin « ^1 <*t ’I’in wtom AJja-ifw c*in 
^f»iw 'vf* I nm ntCT? 

Ni.« 

rt»i I iBi ff I ttftt PF «f»nt 

B(htft*ii— 

•cwNot non m 
t[ft w »t»i, 

f¥ic«^ cn w I 

n on fwww, 

fttwi »i c^iB ▼wn, 

* - 

c*t¥ iD w ww r 

— "Bft twr BfBFIClf ^M— 

•¥ft w BrttfCT WB ♦tm ^ ^tiiw I 

BW BUI wtttfli TO llB r ^— •• < 1*1 1 


Btt ?«!*« efFtn “>i»ttHPni %*t¥ifii«f 
TOt^ <«»<lt*11 TLf«’F1 '*11**1 <« *1^11 "KM I 
w, **ii*it*fii'Bi »i«i’ ftr»f« M «<*< iptru 
’lir»l»1-f»Wt*IM* fl'FI' 

itsrfitiJt* *ii*it*fi»’»r IfiBvi >*151* ^iM I 
>«'l ifa^'t'a *t«ri»il-i« ffisr* '9 -a^tfi'# *^>8 1 
»i"inr** fwar ; ’ 

BKM-ICMBBT I >51*1 *!C**ft« *w»ii *a iif*t« 

I 5l8t« fjtn 11 IIH* 

1t*i1 1 ■«* Mt* lf**5ar llTt»l 1 * 1 tI ’K’ntfiifeT* 

( omposilor ) i 41 tff 1 fUBW IWtlfillit* 

fit® ®iii fm ifii*!*!, ifwtar* 

1(fi 5ff« '§tM Il51 I ifilW 8l*'»ttf®< 

®« 5lc® ilC'f^tC'l ifKIK *11— 11*1 

It* JllSl ®fi81 *511 8ll1 

(coinpt>se) ifm C^FfilCM I fwar 11*l®tf*f fK® 
®l(»it»i*i ®i*i if<'®iar* >*ttf 

’K'*tr*i c*fi lintti I Bww* ®taitf, ®i*il 
®t?t* ‘'Sp®' ^*1 1 ®®wr >«^ ®ri®l * »ii* 
ifam ifa'^tara itij-«f4WT* iftwt 

*11 KM I wear ®fa«liff ifaiii «®v 
C14 *t®H '5rf*ICM-5fa*Bai« IfB I 

‘»iMi*r-a®i«K*a’ f®i*tiusn 1 1 v m*i* 
*in, TOt® fi»5a ® ifa*6tar* caltt, 
itat *i®ia^ *lfai®i '*wr*l® 
il»i I aiM iwn* <*11*1 8'ftf 

?f*'®iara 4 $ ®r<r®tSl atitf'i® it*tff*i i 

• I 

I 

Wi fili"li fw, ift®l oiili 

«it(i®j-»ii"U Pum I 
Hcttw iiifMt, ' ftpi* 1 * *it(Wt 
PiwtWla'iifw I 



>RW «ltl*t*tw 
ilwe, »iww w *n 

vc« ft«» «t« <1^ I »•» 

fiwtBrt *«tf ^wtf, w^t? a'*’! »iwtw *»ai “Bt»i- 
«l»H neb >flne nnw nwi- 

. enw iw fintMt •wtfwt 

wntflr «CTtfiwi 

citf ^•) ^tPf wn«iT»i I 
Pi^^i fww ftvftint 

vn^ttn I 

vunm^mfvi >it?jr^ 

ir>in ?>w-Pwitf>t4t i 
CTtTO ^t*n >0 KiCT «1*11, 

?«(« «7ii wfn cV>«wn, 

ew n«»i w ^ tjfit ( 

nflwtn m fW nfn nwn«w, 

^ w ’««» I 
«n ^iCT «CTft witw^ 

nwn-nw^t* I 

«f I*! >50fl «»(Wf >« ^ 

WIW W I 

»^»-^S1»l1 CT^ Ml Ptft 

«nw ^l»i I 

•W-CMi »rtw <m Cl <mi‘l wftwrt 

^fi^lCT *ilni I 

cn w ftii ^t ewfw ^ nti •«! 

flMTOI C^MI 

•MMftniCT nfiwar <•% «wn-ftr« nfiwitn 
« nfin#*! nfiwfircw i 


nfifnn Wfi ntn i nvwi tntn <mi »tftnnn« 
▼fn *tc?, >^14 nwiCT f«fn Wnt^ntim *i«n 
itfvm, “fnwtn^l" nfamtu »r»itnn-^n ^nn 
new I 

nvBt fniwr nnfwarl wntn nentf-nar-' 
mftww wli I ntnm ^*ai 5jntwn mw 
ain| fn'jnntt^ ntwtwi nfnn i 

(^) f»i3R5?l I 

w*®* nitn-mina “fnnin fsi%n n fnftn 
fwr sWn nf^nta ««nffw fnfnntun— 

“fnnfnn nffn^-f^n-nn-nOT 
nftmin feninnt n? i” • 
nfn "n^tnt*" ni nintn nwt^ nnenn 
“ntln^-fUn-nff-ncnn" ^fnw ni«n i ««l fw 
bnts rnnci «flnft c»itn-«^tn nftjtif i nprenn 
fitfn 4b ntfnnt-^n[n-«n ntnn rntinb •, tnt 
nf^n nn^ii nw i 


• f^i ’twin ‘Wn mm’ ifiaiw— 
ftnptn nifWl nw n* «e*i • 

wwi m I ^ I 
^fiwar « wwi miiw nfint# *fswibl* wnn 
♦ftfltwi 

ni« entn i 



94 '^ I .] sffni sflft fW! I 




(Burns ).| 

^«iTw -i «itwtff ^wtf? <tf«*rc« ftfif^ 

^ «c«^ mot Ow 

siW*l? £=»tW 15 5ltt »<» fti. t 

^(5 llH 'BlH «tf» 

^ifif 'BtiJ »tT£« 'St? i«r*i fw 
f*tftf?H C»ti& «ft? 99^ ?t? «*tt?TH «l»l «ltf» 

'St? Pt^I 1 

^iwiitst?! c?>r»tt 'lt«f'i ?t'ifst?ut?) f«?«iw ^5^11? 
?tH 5t?1 ^15 fsflfist 

fiflw? fw5t vsii 'siJst, «fm «ti c»iw It'S 

fir?i>i? ^iwt c'siiiw? ^tci Nl i 

C’tt? ?ftn 9i|S?l *t1»IC’» ?tl 

fet’tt'® VC9 

'But? ?t'^1 ?««»? 

'«t5?1 '5t?tc? 4l5t Tt'S CNt? I 







3rt3rf^iwf?j i 

am fatainc# arnt? 
Wmtwa,- 

‘llal^f^tiratwiH 3’»f5ia«isj I 
iw CTrttWfl '&a«t « 

rt •fWi tna vfwfira ( ^t ) tafiivl 
Wi atvM ^finii ‘aT«f%citasrti{1 

CTW aifva ^catww assn 

^itfiwa, itaffrtta O’? atata c’fH *tfi(5a 

.♦Itwi atf »Ti I’ ’fftafw asfii^ta *»? v ?t^nf« 

iiiwa ^a*t CT, atwfViiti fj:»tt*tT«n1taa ^tc<ft«r 

a»ntf aaai i atsai 

mm wfacm *itCTi *ot ‘ft^’rtutr 
nmw ’afinrtt fafn 

itaftrttMa afiim ♦t%? c?si m? I ai>n?- 
am^a ( >it»i ) b/ mmar ®*intv 
itaf^wa caia •tfitm cm *irt i f«fa 
f9ir<ntc«5<, ‘m«»>itwfl micat* ^ataj 
I ca m«tai* *tti* 

anpttCT^ ifttc's mcas? |> t<Bjtfa I (anta-am* 

»v rn I ) ‘mmi « mfwj’ Tta >ttwa 
Itcmav c*i^ fa, a, atafaimaa afaw fmn 
ftfaatwa, ‘atafaiatfl fcaiataita fwar 
mtttata mi •mta wifatamaa atat^l 


uwn 'mmta fm ’fm ' ^ 

faaiwfVptta araa-antaa I’ 
‘aV?l#Kt*(’ ^fiifaw atafmata , aa< ataw- 
atara atwfartta icttataita aa^ ajfv faai 
atal da afaai af»iata cat»i «»tta *it^ \ 
ataaatara wrtaaa aa‘i;<i i[ai %»t*rea afaa 
alatfwi ‘aaatmia’ at«- 

‘cnH at«n a^ aa^^ta atfaai i . 
afatHai •J[*1 t<»*ii am a^l i 
afaa»ia‘ttaa ’tiffa ma ffai i » , 
atacaca am tmi dcaa atftai i’ 
lal aHa fasataia ifaca •ttai ata ca, ataa- 
aar aa^<»' ■^ata aaa aatata aaacara aaiatta 
‘aaaiaaa’. asai afaatfacaa i atamnr 
‘at^f’#t^’ ataaaiwa aa m-amta %w* 
catattf^atca faj^ acaa ai^ i aia 
ata af^ai m-aaata ^aa a ftata atww 
afaa aa afata atata 4a^ atata ataai aia i 
‘at^aVm’ atcf— 
ia) ‘diatafarttanaca ^afaaaai 
ata ata catatiaa ■iaa aaa «’ 

(a) ‘Slatafatatca ij^ki ataatcaaa^ i’ at 
‘atafaiata’ a ‘ataattatll’ ataj atia afaai 
atca atai ata ca, atafaiata atai cata .aifv 
ataatiataf ( aaaatfaata aa^a caat faiaa ) 
*(ata aaa batata atal’ff'Siaa atil ami 


fttaa’ aatatiaif aaaw ataatatcaa atai aftia aanta afaatfiiaa i atafaiata ca 
aaatf aiata ^ataatai ftiaa afaai ata atatiaaaaca aataaita f«aat*i aaiat 
atwa ataafiara aai-a<ai atia atafamm ^ati ^ati^ ataa ataatiaait •(ata af*ta a^ 
Ijatataiiiaa afwa am afaatita i mat faa atataa tfaiaa aia aaaatai aa i atift- 


atia’ ant — 

fafai faai atantaa w^fai 
ata fama atafaiata aafa i 
f*iata atart fmaai 
fwt^ aiaawtaai 


’Jt^caa atai aaiia ata^iaaJt *tata aaa 
ataa aa i ait at aia ataiaai aa ttfaai ' 
vtiaai afaatft atftaaia artf^ft^iat 
aa fiaj amt cataaa am aiaiat atatiai 
tia atatitfa aftiaa » atai ada.aCTai itt ?5 



8<w mm ] « 




ntw IKji^ iftwwar c«r •tm «« 
•itwftrttfl ctPwi «fw- 

van ‘wm»i’ ‘^fn ^•it'ifl’ 

Mfiprttwf *rf5n:'« •tfii« 

dif ■sintftsti -trsifii'B fi »irt t 
«wj 'mW 

>wf% I f’i’i'B »>fw ll?v *«citaRt«r ’!=? 

fll* I Wt*!*’ Ciisj 

f^«ftfw f»rf5nit«s«— 

witw ^f*ni 'Stw •m I’ 

<*t 5t» w« 2^w 

flw»« I t9t9 tfrnt? 

1W1 »fiiitffi*H I cr«?t»wt? w •(^ 

*tc# ^f»ni 

fi <*% <5(wtn»iw 4’iw 

•i'e?l ^ttc® *«tw I »rt5^ ’Htni *« ^its’Jtwi CT 
•MWS ^*f?l •W'Sl 

itm sitw '*ff%1>9 ^<1 

c^t«f If •rwivt I 

»tiw at’iti »!<«? ▼fiiTl 

vaatn »tf5» *rrt, •nfii’iif^r^ ^ fins^n 
^fm fm- f*ir»tfl« ^fiiiii 

c*it »ww ‘'^Kw»l’ 41 «fffi|« 

or«t*i itwfvnti itm arif 

^ ntwiK^ »rfl« I 11^ 

ttfiRll-fltWlSfl *n*ttw ii»ftici«- 

• i«W! ^ fflrt iw ijfiriWt* CT«« 


iti itwr^clfi iri 4rifws wtifii, <tf%- 
*tf%tt«ft ?«-4frs*tf*tif ciiit*? Cl nitintii 
it4iti<nit *(«rti ’?r«triwi t^i'* 

tlM ’Ill’tl Cl ^1® ®fi 

-*fitwt® ^•icfltv ^wfi 111 

iwfi fii"fi«tci ®iiiti ^Hiitficni I 

itit I'SitCT fif»i 

itwftririfli *ift5i fitcn itii #Titi 

^t?rt Cl 4»Iff 1511 ®fllf%iW 

®tii wifiits ^’fti it^i 

II iMcii ^iiitwa mn ®ni- 

?tl »I1^41W >1?4? vfflltfiCTl I f«ri« itw- 
ritita'-sfii «(tt»rf5ii icn if^ I f®ri >i*» »: 
mil 4r«mi ‘^nnr’ «?tiita 4*r.ic*i ftRritw, 
‘iitit® iwar fiRR^-fiit^ ^i®fc*i1«i 
itiunti ciiii 11, ®t*fii?i'li, init'gar 
< 11 ? fiitiircii ®fi®i m coit^icl atil wi 
«j®j® *rei i^c®i -in ?itc® ii^wi ®fi iftn 
.111 “111 C®15tfel* Itll -l®®! 

itmii'fl 111 i>fir®, i3r 

c®i5t^ 4® fin funcn itwii8lc« fin 
ill ifiii ®a®: niiii ft® 

III ®fi*t, itn Cl? itti tir®® i?ii 

®titc® “niti, <i®fii cstit? in 

c^iifti fti, -i^wM 'iffi c®tiii in 1151^ 
itfiin r >i'W5i innitci -sr^ii iin <*tr«f- 
m mn ®fti, “imn. itfimt^ 

Om, ®ii ifwi <1^ Cl nnfi it®i iin 
®nti “c®i* ?5Ttii ftcii, isttc® 

itfim n i" 'll ir®!! iti II, «in 

iitim wrori iinp^ itfiiti ^jcHt 

nt^^'Si’ nil ifintftni <111 ift ®ntt 
n ®til ilii ®ti®iwri i®nf<« "iT»riiitcii* 
niCTcl -inn “itiffKi’’ wn ®ni if? i 
inti%®, .li c®iii icnni ^11 ^tjn ntrm 



ntnuw—aiW 1/ ■ ■ f ^ 

wrtltWwi * <iw« ^«T 4Jtii n»i»irt 

«pfnl fftitwi w wfw^ >rc^< ftjttf i 

Ijg'n^ nficti »i:!< 4l ^t«tt« *»<tfi*i #Hf% ft*i 4CT w *11 1 9mn 

':i0Vf ’»f??itfii I «, «*« gftifi' *itf*F 

mf ftfr«*ft?c^ wtfsiw ^fint*it*i ’rthit’^^ i ^ ?«rCTrir8 

♦fit *11 I «CT ?t*ir*Ft1f?C*' *1>ItW’J C’lJIt'l, f’H r>l«1 0*1 1 ^Rwt, 

• jlviti'rt«i ^r*i5i awi »f?t^ «t?fw '?«01 *rt*iji f?«tC5 vrtfffiifir’ 

W*i *>il*ifv cwt^ ^ I 4i<n c**0 «!»« c’i1*»rtii ’i*i*i?n Hc? i ^«fli 

■^ N r ;» ig a r^p*ft*ft*fiTii i 4t»t^c»i •rrf^ ?ti’* 

«rttCV C^f^CT ^ ^^C^«I1 C«1 T 

’HWfl JW! *ft*»1^t*l Ofsf Wt%'5 iltfi|»l I 
*^ff4 **ft*114, fj>W C?f^?1 I *Jrt1 

wWi® firt»is? I f«r*i 0*1 ^1>iwi *11 

I *itirs«ir? ^*? *nf*<i«4 I 

, ' f’*! **tf4 CTitCT cO<ttCT^ «1- 

<lt>CW *^tf«i ff*ii4 4W*» fsjflti til's « I <41^11 ‘^^fw*i' 

(ifhrrtH «*tt»is I ttti fs| sttil cfftfs t'ftsi ’itlitt * 1 ) I 

stwi sw ttfifs, tfti sWf 4^111 *»c*lsfT*J stlP»i I 4tftt? twt 4s 

. %timt 4s^ stsfits oi ft *1 1 stftstt, = *ft<ft ffen i ti s ’itti »it %s* 0*i 

flws) ctHilw titts cst f's.fws ®$c*i!T I «ttf9i sftt? si»ra *rs mall t^itm 

W s«*i T mtll st’is f«,f>ics5 4safst9 sascaa tiail tfiai atftw^ i 

*itm*ics*(? »iswl WTM tiai fsfaai ma ctftai 'st« 

ftisa OTtai fwm, c*ins csO ’itt»i sfiiai stma stw :ssi slai 
srt *»ttta cn cnWlia «»it*i»ins ststa stfas m i stfa« aw aia «fswi sft»if4, 
a?wrt fai^ sfas } ^ 'arfa stal saas sfaaifas atfsa, satfa cata faata 

•^laia sfa ati I sfaa ai i 

atai s ai stalls faata faai aaa«(a tja aaiaa ^tatafassi cafaai stPiata, 4tafa 
CTPtata as an a^iaa i stata as ‘ara-cataa- f,far stajTtft stata «fs unai a^aa t ftar 
•Ri fama-fa-asa’ saa faata s aaata sacaa faiaa caatai caara, statis siata 
aantwa -ca 4 aas faata aa ati|, sta staa ,aiaiteBa ssi <saa ?sat at a^atO sai i 
aitati ^* 111 * s start aasas anlt atsai satn statis stata atsat stfaata staa 
all aft I stastasrt faia atatia can asi faai sja^statis caa ftfasi asiis 
alw atia, fsi atsit laii Pists asi aia i siasisl ca fasa aiataa a^ fsfaai atlis 
atatiis 4slt faia fsat aisa i stfa art a^atqt, stats stata sfafts fin ai i satPt 

rtaa <antan artf-ssta sai statis stftat. 





.§w« '»w« 
e’*m jpij '^ui I . ., 

fffi •tf^triiiti «tfi fH«oi I » w? 
W «WW5 C^CT cwNw CW>I I 
C»l 'H’JII v^f\ I W CTl>«r^«1f«t ^<H1 

^ftfw ?[^c»i ’lit «<! 

'ilc’i ill I 'Bt?ta »iw alyl's a*ii 6f*ria, 'sta 
UMtf’iC'® »ivacir gaa *lcf i 
. ^fa fi»wt>n atf«qt»i’ “ostata «fa f% ?* 
— « ;«iaCT ii^iia ^ff'sa afa»! i 

^fa awii, '•••Wi aaa W <na", f’ai 
^fa af*i “a«aii aaa a'st faaa i” n«5tt 
«tata ca aiii 'ststw^ aSita i "eit 'atata 
fawiai asraaia, “aa, caitata ata r«f ?” 

alaifafafaf® ati4 ca ^'sa a>faa, “«(tala 
ata aiaai r ^■ 

“■^aai f caa ataSi cci !* 
f afaara ati<t <a^i ^tf^aai-aa «!(% 
f«>faa. caia ata^ttatfiai «(iata aai vfaai 
ca atfaa, “aa «ta ata aiai ‘^aai’-, aaca 
aia ‘?ar aw «tta i* 

“aiai r 'ata« i” 

ttf?aai-ia afaa, “'sa ’ata’s aafei ata 
attif, cafei aw ‘faa^’ r 

“fai faaHta vs a«a aia cai aca aa ai i* 
^tata atai tifaai caiafel aita aa faaH's 
atfaai «6a i 

^firo aa cafaata a» afaata “aW 
•if atafei caa ti^ata ; -aaa catata ataSt fa 
a^ca wl t” 

ca afaa, "^itata ata ^ai i" 

«faai atia 'atata ^atiraara «ifaai ^ i 
atai, ca caHrtw ^ataa, ca aaa« c»ft'«rc<)a 
'aaataai af afiiw atca ai I mWav^ftata, 
*<aw. aiwi cfwa atnawawa r.taaa’^WdaR, 


<«aa caatat i ataft ‘^t’ at atai ‘fan’ i^ca^ 
atatia ata I 

afaaia, ‘’aca faca caca ata , 
“asta^ catca "Sa aaa aiaw* at afait 
^ atiatia alai caa i 

aai ataai atfa aaaia aafa atat^ 
atfaatai >, ' 

caca cafaai fafaatta I ,i«'na'a^caa caw 
^afaa a?ata i caatta gfs^t cafaata aatf 
aatcaa aai altaiartai faatili aa?ia j|fji- 
atcn a^'a ac?, ^ta ftcaa ac? faaafaia i 
aca^a faaafei ata, tfaata a? ai fvaaf^ af i 
a'B’ta afaa, fataafa at^ca utt tiieoreical •ta- 
aa, practical wta faT{^ aa ai t ftrtai ail itfnrt 
caa I ca afaa, “To know that Chariot I 
was beheaded is in no way more important 
than to know that Satish Chandra 
married a girl of sixteen/’ 
knowledge C’^tC^ knowledge^ 
tneoretical^ ^1 fv, practical 5 ’^1 f” » 

aaa aaa ^tfa a^ata, » 

aaa 'sclia ^aia ata i 

atijHfta at cawt ^fa atfa^tai 
a«,aa ata afaawi fatfawtaa «ttata atw 
atcaa a»PtP8 twtfa a<atata fa^ft nwift 
ataa «facaa aattai itf^ar faitwai 

«tat5 aa atai iftsci atfa ^aiaa ati« atfir 
alt I actt attattr ana, n'atU ttatfta aiaai 
'B'B »tfa at I am atw a’ af?si cacatr atw 
a'^f-ata I ^atca cafaatt ^lata fawtai ^fiia, 
“f^ca, caaa caca caajw f 
mfa afftata, "narlt act i" 

“ta vsii f 

“at aata ^awa aa i’ 

“fai caiamittwii^ca aca aw w at I** 





*iK^t<r,.ntrtt uttf «iH*t ?'><^^ 

^finift 'ei'iti^ ’iitw «t«i *iif»w *n I 

«twi tifw ^fwt^, "<.^‘ f¥ ^w 

} W«« »iw 

«tl «tW *ttl^ 

HI” 

CT*r ^UH i^Tf%»i } CTrw 

'»||*l C^?tf^^» ^ 6tWfl W5 H?! ^*lf- 

4tn\ i" 

■ilift ’VfHI'rt “«C1 H'S I 4 

s« I *I’I 4’HI’I ^ TOI C<K« I’ 
>*^■^1^ ^•I'a 

W4w«<i« r 

" «ifw, c^n »1H 

H I »«Hl» ^*1, '^tfl H 

«|OT HW« f’<»l»l <W *111 CHH? « 

-^HHWfl f*«’l ^Tfx ^ItHW I C^ 

'Bt? W f’f ^ta HH? 
fiW*l BCT t I ^’19^ ! ^N’lTfil'B CT'S 
HH •fUj^ *11 1" 

“^fK f*I^f H*l *« t” 

*f»rtNi ftcHf *itw *refe, Hu 

Hl«Wl «l8j:« HC8 *11 r 

•c*r8 *111* 

“<HH5 f*lW5 *R T" 

. i %Ttr*i ‘«i cH vfiiH Hr»iii 1 “^1801 
*W T CT CH *11 1 ff*! CWl CT WCH 
H^rtiHw C8n« H*i H*iti 

*rt?H*l? C®t8tl f^, f*lH«t f»! i’ 

“HHl cni, Ol’lt* CH:» ^8 f8^1 *l«1t*R 
inw all w I Hi Hw w *ia 
OW.W IMHIHI tfl’ll *I»A W H r 


JpHH1<#H} HOT ^ 

,#NW llW .WlHl I - *llfW 

c«iiciHi<liiti*ici^^arcfHi*«ii iitHi 
W *»1 } HHl Cl Cia *11*1 «^ttl, H lift * 
CJKW Vl^r, <l| Hfill W«lt ItHll Clftw 
figHH TO, “CIC* CHR T" 

111*1 CTO I’lit, «il|f ita iftill *iil 
ill *11 I Cl ifii, “liifl c'Bi 11511 1 cw 

Htft nfiltl, “TO clft— TO ClWft 
iftTO !«, 11 lift tlPni ll, HHl IHCTI 
IH ll ICTO 11, 11 ll^ll 11, TO 
5HC15 H r 

Cl Hflll iftl, “11 1 ifl Cl iil«. ifi TO 

^j:i ! dim < 1*111 iTftitcii CTO fici 

111 t” 

“11 u 111, TOj;fiii 4l mini iiwl 

TO| ift 11 1 cil ift. CH 

11111 nil 111 cifti ! TOli iti im 111 

TOiif r 

“^Iciii’i ifiwi *(^111 'iiii Him 

*jfi^iti r 

“ifll lit, Hfi Cll TOtl Htlltlll Hflll 
CHlft l” 

“<.*cw Cll 111 fill r 

"TO *nfli Hci ciTO» ftiifiHi I iw 
Cll fti 11 1 Hiui 111 liifti } in ftmti 
^Ici lici TO HlHl j Hfl *1111 111 HTO 
11C1 CTO Hft-'iii HI |i cioi;,jm CH HP 
liftm ii?li 11^1 dti TOl— 

‘W W #1H TOl Hll 
“ TO^I iftH Hi I’ 

^ TOtl Cl Hll— 

H iftH TOtl lift 
HIHIHI Hfiwi CTOT— 





i/gtr — r ■■•".'■ — ")r"~ 

«wiHs c:»i? c^.jwfvi ««, 

“C«t^ C8T lEfV WC»I«, 

W f’» ’•W 'Btl’ItW ^*r«|!C<rCTT" 

^ ^tfit sffmii *1?^, CT««. ««- 

fvf i W? C«'BS I* 

C«1 f^»IW?l '9'B*1H 

^ «)t4 ^£5^ 

^1 C®«? ?»l '^*ic^ ?” 

•‘^<55 a|£Jtft»i, ^f5|t ?C5fsif»t f 

“S|1, 'B'rsi C«?1 ?£5r«»I1>l" I— '^if’T ?t(>l«1 ' 

“f^ ?” 

cn 4fw, 'sic’f CT*ti 

‘‘?<i 1 r 

•c«mt? =T5T&i'8 f«n !" 

?«I1 ! 

’iltwtpsifl •it'Bf^T 'eilfl’fj" 

W 5r»H1 C^l*! I Mtf’C ^r»l«1 ?fwi^ I 
w nt^fiff^ c’l’i I ^*Pt 
I ^r»if t'ort I 

* ( ^ ) 

« Cfftl« CTf^tW rw*« ^^1 C^l*! I ^1«f 

^ 1 firs» 

I 

*tCH 'Km «5 HI I f’fH HI « HtHtH 
<«HH mt I itaHf'e aif^CtHi 
•ntnalHl f^H I TH1 '«! ^^hIhi hi, CH Mlltl 
f*I^Ht^?Nl I 4 H£Hf£I ^tl ^HH « 

^ ^HHtl ifHHtl CVHl Htt I Hffi 
f%f HtHt* flVI"»ff% 'Htl« «tHlWl H^Hf 
f%HHHtl iftll Htl I IfH»l.-«(<l^ fHItH TO 
fini wfintii, ^ '•iWW flHK' HI fHIl 


fHlH IHItH ▼fun HI I , CHCI tHfSt Hlqil'9 HtHtt 
<H flHtW H"t< 'W'H flH I Bltft 'SW* 

^HtHI Hl«r HH« ^r«1 '^Wtfif HTO 

HfltHt*! CHUlHtHI f«fH IIH ’^flU fHItW 
HliH£HHH11 TO1I H^ CHtHirlai 'IHtHl H^H 
HfHI] f«fH HlHf Htffl 'HtHf'S Ht^CHH I flf 
«ltfH 'Btll ^f'lHlH HI I ItHl f »l£HtI*l"*ni 
«!fH51 HlfH^ »tHl? hII ? f» ^Hl I 
'BlI *Jta CHHt’t'Sl r*ffH5V» CHH? 

'HtHIl IIHtOIHH I'SHl Hfll 

fHICH CHItCH C’llfiHtH I fH* Htl, f^WI 1% 
H^H ! -HtfniT^ wfHHtH, t^lfHH HM« Vtl 'll 
H^IlfHH I «tHBH TOI fll HI Hf*H1 HlH 
Hca HI? I H« aicat TOtl , Httl SHU, ClHI 
fiatcf I 

HH£H ’?HHWI lift HtlW ffWWttl 

fHWI IFfl£« HlfHH I fni 'ItfH »tH1 
Hfm CH'ttH SHfl'BHlHtHI «llHtCH CiriWI 
HfHH ItH£=H 9tl ’Itrill C¥fHl| I . 

•HfH llltfl CItHHUt HU< H^HtH I 

HIJtl «»II HfHIl ^tHH H^IH HI'B flHtH I CH 
CHH BHfHIl I CHfHIl TOtl HUH 
Htl Htai ItfHH ^iHtl itci itCI fVirtll HlH I 
'HtfH Htl fll HtfHCe HtflHtH HI I Ht^TO 
|feai HtfH£l HtfHHtH I 

HHH HtHttH 'BtfHD HfHH, "CH«Hl CHHHI, 
HtfH CH H? fHHHaWr f 

HtfH fHfm HfHHtH, 'itH HI J HtfH fil 
CHCH Htft T TfH HtVtWI HHtlH Hf* | Htft 

H 

Hit! HtCH HtfH I" * 

HHH ifHIl CHH I HtfH HHtl HU| Will 
HtfHlt CHfHHtH, cn Htl HllHH.I TO flHtH, 
fHl HW HlIntH HI I 

HtfH Htitl HtHtl HTO HtH flHtH » ^ 
*U1 cn 51 /HfHIt HHHtH Htff H, “itHI f 




funif } 

sre ftt «itf»i ftrfu I” 

c*i ^ws fw sffwi r 

^TfN >!«<« '«l?t?t fC<r 

w wf»ni fw»itw I CT •if-qi? r*»wi*il ♦f«*i, 

^fi» »|lf^»lt^, “C^ »I<IJ i«ilt ^«P5 

fmiw I fHii I” 

“^t^l ^;bwii «RT»ii:5 ?" 

‘ ^a»^srt fVM C»*l, C«W? f^. 

w r" 

"«»1, ¥l s« 5 'BUTl c®! *li;^i i” 

r 

. VI c’fm *11 fwfli^vsfwi 

Hum ^f*isi ^'B BtNw 

«tfw^ I 

^ ^W*l *1W "Si'll 'itl’lU’f 'Stf^»t, 

I “M»i 1” 

«»f*ni I *m‘H *iiH 

, 'Bftil VI *11*1 ifim »tt%»i~“f*iV r 

^ ^tsr wi *11^, *111^ *11^ I ^tw *sn 
C>| <»lt^-»l*itSI V Hit*! *11 I ’Jfvtfl 4tl 

«IW,- « WHH VM lI'B, 

titw f*i»fe fesfw* V^t5 vl if"* cn 
wvvrwi 'Brf’B»i— '■f*i’<«i r 
^tfis ^tvi «lii 7*n, 

<mf 

, - fWBSI «fW I *tW ^fV, •■<B^*( 

-1111 Wt»r« « fif’l C^t*!"* 

• a^^pe *i«r8 ^1 1 ^tw iVtB 

, >fti srt«i^w r. 

^f*t ’»fwt*l “^r>S v*1 CV %K\ T 
Wjn CBWSI V«l 


'^(1*1 »fin. nnT cjiw iiri.ilhtw 

¥’ni «5t^, «jw?t f»ivl^- 

Bl*ii I "itfji «ic» ^ "Binutfij I* ” 

••iif^ w? «t»! ‘‘^t«ii^, 

"gjN fsivt c*i« I” 

C>! “*u— *11| ^t»ntcil ^1C» "^ca 

ClfC^ir?, f«|si .flC^lf^W*! I ^IflTCB C*ftC»I f*1H 
"Bt*tt?t Fl»I ’•^19 ; «1ff^ C8tl» 
5T?1 *1t9st« ♦Itfil *11 1’ ’9lfH «t9 4tl« ; 

CVW mSU *1® 11W| 9l««l 'BVtl 
"Sic^i wfa *1lt l” 

*Hlf»l tfS'BTM 9l»iai afwt^ t *9tat9 

£115 qj) 51151 »ltf>l»l 1 
CT ^1914 «1l5lC<f “4»( ^1*114 M14I9?1 

414 J14 i” 

«tlf4 ^tWl4, “4H 5 i’ 

CJl I1C4 ^Il4 5? *»f4»I I «t4ll 

C4t4^H fa?® ^C4 jai'14 C441 ii®® ®f44l, 
WR4t4l 4^41 "if®® 4?*I14 I ®t4t4 *14 

f® 444114 ®lt*l *11 ' 

4lf4*1 *114 44*1 »l*l f®f44 *ll4»lt4, ®4*1 
C4'f4»l14, >«®41f*1 VJtfl ^*14 ®441 ^tft[ I 

^1414 41*1 4l»l «lt414 414 444 ^4t4 44itW 
C44 tf'fai 41i1l®C4 t C44414 ^fl4 4^41 

®64t4 I 5Tr441 C4f49|t4 4t4l 41 44C® Stf^JI 
r441HI I ^If4 f44 4tt®l® 41 *llf?4l 
"®44" •®44’* 4f441 ®.tr®l® •Itf4»ll4 I ®44 
^tf44 41 1 ^If4 ^tat4 «tr®4t4 1 F®|®1 

*114 ®t4tfl CV *14441 ®f4W *t1^»lt4l 44R 
C4r»l41 4Tf4f4l® 5tf44l4, fv ®t4ll®® C4f4l® 
*ltl4t4 41l WH C44 ^f4t4 4®!® ®l4t4 
%®»I 4W4 "4< ®S®4 ®f4«l14 } rtfVt4 *<®4tf4 
C44^s|ft ®T4t4 f44t4 4f44l 40414 4®!® 4t® 
^^41 44®®1 *lf4ai®1 ® 1 n ®1 

4 t 4 ic 4 i « nft*af*tfirr 4 ir^«rt *41414414 at® 



ctfvw ««r 


s«f 

' cf ^t**»f«’ii ¥f%w I cn ifi^*j ft«! 


*rtfinft ’ftf’nrtw i ijwtPire m f c<? 
mti 'iirwf N5T«nt*j 1 ««ttf»r Af 
cfs» oiv wtc® •itf’rii I 

«Farf>rs» ??») ^’^n's? 5?8ttt i '«8ifii 

ftf*!® »)8W «t^rJ tTfl»1 8fi^»It^ I 

« ’8f?»l, “'5[f«I t 51 «Ifi I 

8Ft8«i ftf ntt8 ?" 

^tPf r^st «t«i ^r^tc® *tTr9»it58 i 

CT ’Ffw fB5(C« ? "ttf’I i” 

si 5^ «H»r 'sfflSI C’l*! I 519, 

5tt» ^1^5 91*191 S'tl 9lf99ir5»1t9. 

C»l '51919 eW Cir9'Sl4 '5f'f^ I 

^If9 '5l9t9 '8151(9' f^Wini 9r95l9, “S91 
C995 9H(f 1" 

■ (5 ^W9C9 #rr«f91 ^1^5 •,—■'^91 ? S9l 511 I* 

“S91 5ll ?”— ^If9 991919 wm 51911515 I 
(8 ) 

f«5 155 f=» Bt9 155 C555 '»l99l 'FlISsi C55 
Wll5 51 I 5(9 595 9*15 5|5, «55 «f5515 

^5(59'9 95« 5l9l(® I 5 9f9f55 51ll5 <I|'F915 
W85 1S»I15 I 51(9 51(91 51(5 (95 5(59 (51(9 
^9r95 5f9'Bl5, (5 (55 '51519 5155(4 55 15ll59l 
fl'lS : 51519 (5155 "5C< (55 *91519 C9l55’K 
'•15551 (55 %85 5l« I 

<• 59 I 55 ^519 5(999 '15 f55 51 1 (5 45519 

•1519 5t(5 '« 45519 '55(59 5l(S 5ll91 ®8(99 


5if95 I (5^ 51 5l(*t l51 5l5t5 5151 ? 

5151 555 5(915 ni|91 ^115(55 «55 *5151(59 
«'B(99l «9 ^iI 591. 1591(9 I 35(5 *9lf5« 555 
5"t5" ’ll'® 5f95l5 I 

( » ) 

S19 5l5 5l9l(9 *5tr5 f99l5 5f99lfs I ••«1- 
f5r'5'Bl 95^1 *9591 '5l5t-'51&1 5fl>(5 59, f5l5«1, 
f5»9<1 9l1»1*F1 ^fC5 I 5r93f'8l9 

9ir551 fe5tl *915 *91519 55(99 <5^1 I 

«(15 *919 <5115 C5l'5(^I9 ^5155 5l ; •IW '5tflt 
(«(59 «5155'- 1 

5191 f55t *#!• ^1^^151 5f»r91 ®5lC5f dt9[1 
5l9('5 f5"I5l4'8 5151® 5l9(55 51 I 59« ‘5l’ 
5^91 «t5lC5 55(9 ('51(5 '^1591 5|91 «1519 15(9 
5(55^1^5 5l5 5f9(55t «t5l9 9^9t(99 

91951 51519 559 f.tl'S 'S[ff91 (55 I 

«rll5 afBWI 951 5f9('8 5ll9 5l| I '8l| 
Sl9t9 (5 I55 915 5l99l '5151(5 5l55, “«t1%«l 
®(5 15 515 59 «*I5 T ('51519 4tl55r| f95, f5f55 
(5(9 r99l5 59(9 51 I* 

5lf5 5r55l5, “511, «t1«W1 9519 (5(9 ’Jll 
(9^ 5(5 I 5ir5 45 «|155I1 55 51991 

*9961 951 5r99l1f •, il59 51519 551 59(95 l" 

519 I 





o* ) 

<«»fSR c»i^t»i txm effla *!?« 

w<lt<it^ jilwft*! I ^wiBar T's 

^ifw c*it^ ftiai*) I 

OT'^tlwftwsf cn^twa nic^^- 
<»ff% rs*>, aisi '5t?i I 

vm, vtc^j, f^, ftst?- 

’ftrtre »it«rt5rtfl''9,»i»(tw? « 

w fw I at ’mf ^fsi a ’t’Bi ’ll 

•> 

iCTi, in’ll niim ita^f^w «itHi 

^•1 i ■ 

c«ic*frci^ ’n<a ita aj^fa twi 
itci^ «^’i»i itBtntia »i^^fif%isit»i ’if’f’it?, 
im IMl ICSl 'tWCT IwSt, ilt’lt'?! >atffi 
fTCT *lfw4^ ^*i*iif nf’iii iti. a^Mjtiwt 
ftiti if?r» <ti I ai’it? ai5l fti 

♦tft? Piit n’lir’iit’i S’lf^i^Ji 
jflt itmit 11*1 M, ’ifii*i, "nil 
ftlft*^ fi f?»i ittii f?c*i*r, m ifi trtci 
ipio. «ft»! n ’iPm ’Tt’tm ntc® aiSt 

cmfi c*ititt«i •» ’ltd fwtrt- 

r *itw^ it^tn .Bw^d ?t ai?l 'll 
: «, ifintfir nltd It’ll it’it- 

iftci Id, fif ititw cn ftfi ii iwrt 
evtiNnH itii dm ita fiit? •• ifi 
iftiti CTti^ii w^, I 

• litfl ifiBt? ifiiBi ifm, 

lirtt %iii <i*w I «tlfl llTl liJl cw 
jift ’ffinil itiw mi if% iftitiiiliw, 
itimw nlititd ifflii itiftCT 

«ltffi.T Item iWm, “itiiti *ni*iti 
mm mil ifi mii ,mw- 


^itoiti lift iftii ^iiilgpi'fffiimciitm 
itwi ititti^ mfi *itit»,’ jfiar i*ti mit* 
ifsiii Bticii fuel it ini ifitmi mm 
11^ m ititei.itm '?fit riiBim ifiiii cm i 
mi ifirm*ifimmd nmitd emmamm 
ifi, itifii m^t wi ltd 'HI mf« r ifi- 
itfi fii ititd i^»fti m ifi9i fiBtiiti^ 

it»i I im mem if*it*i«t, “?[ft fiBti Btfid 

mmi »tm tiFii ifidt ltd •, f^ii mfi 
mm if*i fid5!ii ifisi cm i" 
ifiitf?! m tfiii! m. i« mwcii mti ft 
mmiticf, mmit mu mtci, ^ntt fiiti 
efin I imi iti Cl, 11*11 cm jfi i^iiw i 
cm iti iitfii it*i I tdi Item iftem, 
“imti fiftt «tei iitfm ititei, mime 
mil mmsitfl miti itmieii mem l«r*iti i 
cimtm iti m iftci ittd ’iti m, ii*ri mit 
mfieim inte %iti miteii emf#! 'M»',^ttit 
ifiitfid ftd itei I mil mil cifieifi ci, 
mil citneit cimimi an mfiei mftei 
m eymte ®mi ititei ^mi nei mfici w i 
m«i fii’iitfi^, ^iite itmei fill nft« it^,* 
mei mfid i^« mfi m, iiai mu mi 
iteit mfiti 1 lei it*ieii *ft^ cifi firm ^ 

fidff.i cmmi cifii iti 1 itRd mfteiijj, ^ 

mt mmi ifiiir^ citm nttteii iti • ttfw 
ftiti I 11 iti cii itei itiiei itmi fiit 
iittii itift <fiii *itii mtei r 
mien «rfi iiemt mtrffi ititfiir- 
at rimi-ci^*! ip^i iieit ntemei miti 
ftem am mmi «fi mti ifw itm ftft- 

^ — •:' ■/> •■ 

• tF^dmirntimcmiemmttiftn viii^^ 
^1 am itii itiftiftiti mftn 1 ’■ 





8<i« I ] 

c«w 1 <5 n¥c»t« w- 

itwj ®t«rt 

wflMtT®«rw*r flw9i I 

ff#i <m cn, c^tsr 

cf$Ww 

^f«itf®»i, cnlw* cn^ cf»l « art’ll- 

®t«rt5T c?i I stcfei 

w*itt 'stwi '«fii *rfj« ntit^a <??l 5? 5tt^ I 

>ttc«ti *r®»r f®t9 tifsni itHt’ttC’f 
fiiti »t*r Hu i[f>r ?r«iTwi 'stfr 
*rf^i 3t’ii-’T9ti5n «»tiftfl- 

®»ii mits n’tw 'tt^t's 

i^^rr 99 9fnt9 I 

»ltUK^tl wf?Hl C99 I 

'C’Pt ’ifilHCI' ^fiiwsi, <lr 
Wt9 99t^ 9l9n ^1&l <41? 5«n^tf ?f^*l «« 
iiwti C’it'e»r I ’Ttwft 

f^fW ^»l «4^< C1’9tffic» 'Bt^tl irr^M 
fttil 155^1 vStCT*f cil»t vfitw 5191 1 '«rtw»t 
«tf«*itft« f%fit 'BtitfT’tc’i '8«r^^ ®fc^ 
C9^ 9999^9 9^9 «m *tti>^5i>t 

^trrttii c®5t I 15^ •T’frt ^’sifti 

^ jPTt *r^(ir '5tit® iftar >i««(tf<i^ 
I arW^nf««’ti «flt '•tf® 

jKw ftw 0*1 ^*r’Tt3»*it'5 ^ftntf®i»i*i ! 

'«lt« *49Fft- CTlnn»t>ri ftW® 99 git9 wl^vs I 
4tCT itcftitRi ’^•1 i Sttn *r<4W i 99 

99 'tff% fi «if c*iT® fi^, c»i 6t?t r<ri4 9\ I 
itwtTitfit® •tt«ttrh® CTfwi c*rt^ *r®, ifiw c^fw 
«it4i *tt»rtwt%a CT’rti. cw 9rB<c’K*5 ctt- 
ctwfei,— vtittn c«w T ^trut tff«iti 

99fti ftwi ^1 ti«t, 5BT«t »rll1 rt*!} 
>4« 8^11. C^l*! ttm iltfl fwi«r 'Bt^t w*. 
♦irtsi K ' 'itf« siCfi nw; iin 

rr^wi ’ttHti ti«i ‘^nft »rtw 1 


fwi »tc« art«tc>f gft iw, 3«1T< 

c>r^c»n itwtsrrii •rtiit’ti ®c«fi 
®tfiR»Isr sti, 'BTftf? ’ttV 5t»lH f®w»t I 

f^{%-?tc»i Icssr »rtw ^fiiifirt®' 

nitw 4f»ic*i*t— “cBt^tti c^’t (iif 

•i^si c»ic»i 'sm Bt’B I '{^f^ ’rt"f5 99 m ’8twi, 

^ Tttl 4¥W!t *tt5 9} I 99919 ^1 
4W 9ttf® ^4’! '4t>rf? f’ltt’t 'RPr 

fsm’l CTt5ti»w Ji’tJT f 
4 1 fH«rii c»it®^4i 9% srifistB I wT»i ®T«« 
4 i»6i few f«rii n?tl? »i?ii BTfl, *r^ii fw<H1 

9W, ’iftttts ^f»ITl 

4?c5 r ’s’tJT ’ff'iitf’r ^’TBii feti'1 fihrt 
»i^ii 4W, f^lSr I '5»t«t 

IprH*! ’tfsiwsj, “C'5l^tlt« £1f— CTrt 

^9t5 C^ItB^t tPf srusi I4sr 99919 

9\99\9 ’»f«l <H9'Si ^\9\ 6l| 'B’tsr 9 
'8t?lfWl9 Ittll sti fifW 99Vi9 PlI'P rtw, 
>tt4I I’n Bill 5t1 5 BoitTf*!! ^ 9\9\ 9f9 fit9tT1 
C4t9^Nl BiCI I »lt4t» Cl ’B'B 

« '5tl1 ’Btflll Clfllt? 19 I CItn 4Pttff 
911 C«tltWI 9t^J 99 , 1tf9IWT? 9«IJ I 

“Isei w 4irsr 9f?ii^ fisT? 9f3ii cirti w, 
Itn 9^1, f99 91111 I 419 

9ttl Cl firi Itti C»t9t»I 913 49tt»l 9CT9 
afl®! Itll if^StCf I 9tlT3 *13 r9f9« 
llt«33 « 9t^I9l|t*t I9PI 9CT9 

9tWt5*n 9f3C*H I CI9f»t3 
irii 199 9tC9 3%1 9tfl 9tll0f3 t^THW 
9f3l9 *ltf3*lt9 41 I 

( aF99* I ) 
^r8tit99W rni*r I 




Ae viar, 




( *Ri ) 

<Shn ^nwwt c's’h »J5«f « »j3n nm ?? *?tt i 
•wll^fif 4 <?t^*t’J 'tftf® felicB 

1te*W I CT »1^ ’flu « 

*|< c»rft’M 


nm Iff nfiRfii « i- . v, ^- 
ft 1 *11 W, f’F^ 

CT^tfWtCW ’Ml «. a 

C*I't*1 ^•^6f^^? iTW t«f% 

ftW^ 4^ ft»( C’l, 'tt5tll1 

4CT»f ItJtS *(t?t'?W*1 *11 I 

4l fe«?f<nr c»itiv3? ’it^tt’^ 

^ftcw f??tft»i I ' cw*i HHt% '2t«rf*f 

’(i^n ^ »i?*iii 5ft5tft»i. 

'i|*ftfti*r 'Srtrt 4^ 4’?w»r 

ftCT% ^’ihsrffla »i»n 4rf%- 

ftl'Bft*! I 4^ CnCTlV 


^•11 cn nft< wc'n 

’BftBi ?tfti'8 *ttft*i **n I 

Vft«1 

^’1’Trt *»HS1I 
i|t«(lt ^Tf4 *1*113 458 

CM»t«, CW*HMft«3 <Slf13 ftf»«,’lt3 'tftf« 

*lf33Tlflr 9?31 *tft»1 ! ^ft’HVI 
®3WrtC3 313313 H3li3<J]:3 

4t3'«« 

4f«3f« ) ftft«.3l?l3 I 313^3 

*fTlf 31133 ’?^Jlf3lC33 ftr3<,nl 
23’lC‘tt 3'531 335 ?C3 'St3M 5*tllf^ 3fr3r«3 I 
03^^ 53f3 ffll3 31(3133 3r33 'Sl313 3?ra(3 313 
?lf3B 3t3lft3 I 3^5: 53ir33f 3)331(3, Si® 

BftC4 5f3^3 ftft«.3lt3t,C‘11 1(^If3l3 ’83l^«3 
C’itt f®33 3fC*t C3(33 33^4 '2lH(f3« « 3511*131 
3?C'5ftc33 I 

3313 3ft3 3(5 3(5 3l3 5^51^13 53 

51(33 4((9l5f351 53f®3 5r3(« 3lf3(33 I 35*5(3 


C5%1 (3^3(33 34*1(5 5<lf 3l3 4'(3^ 5%i 3l3-C3'J^ 33^31 35(33 515113 at5l 53l 4t5l3 3(5 

3^ %ft(5ft(33 ’<<35(55 . f^ft 531 5f3(5 35333 315 3', ^3(3113 5 (31^11(335 3|lfll3*K3 
5tf 3W3 , 513135 5*1(33 4tf5(3l3 3531 ’Il3l3 5^f331 3^5 < 5f3*3 3f3 3(3 5f3(33, 

55tC33 ft51 ft3 I 3l53l3t(5 3l3 *f3(3 ftft 5135 5r353<^5 

PW1?t f3(3r1(33 5l53r35 313153 35I1*15 (31^3 (3313 5l3ir3(3l3 5f3(5 . 33< 3^(33 I 
5SP<(351 55(5 4I5I5 5f33l5 5^?313 (331- ^3l3t» f555l3 5351(33 33 ’rtjf3l3 

1351(3 5l(fj3 «rf5 ’fl53t3 3^31 ^S(5ft(33 I 53(3(3 *f35l«l5 5ir33l 313318 5l3« 5ftt»r*fl 
85(3 111313 3(33 5l3 45 3r33ftB 3^31 (33 (aft ftr5«.35*(3 '*1313 3JirB f35f5 

C3, ftft ^1r«V 4^1(5 3(5l %51C33 f5J*l3 3^lft3, 451 5l31 3ft9<e 

*tC3t, ,,3331 5*# 3f35Jl3 5f3(33 I «1313 ' 3lf53U33 1 4t5J3 «t3l3 45 

3*51313 31 lit 31313, 5t: (5313 ( Sir Joseph *®15” ( call ) 5lf35 (3 ftft 5% 5* 333^ 

^ayrer ) «lf5 1*1313 4* 51515* 531*11(3 ^(3 3lf*(5 33<f 3*(53 I 334 5ft5l51 

ft5l5 5*1*15 3*31 '*131(5 4* 3*51 3*(5 333 5 ^3l3 f35i»3^ ll3 3f3 «13 <4133* 

f3)p5 3tf33tf (5*1 5f3(33, 5lff3l3 '*131(5 45313 5r331 <43153 5ft(5 «ft5 I 

3»f3iw ' 11*1133 311 f3(33 5t<3(33 (3313 (3(3 5335 (31^3 31^3 5^3^ 3l 31V45 
51 ftl3t3 33*j»3-5t«3 ft* 533 5113 3^31 <333(335 533 ‘ ^ it 33 3tt, i-Jfllt* 
Whtft*!. C33tl35tw 3tft*lt5 31 t*B 351(33 5^1313(5 t5l 3t<^(5 <3tt <fftc« ii|ft(5 



8<'« I ] ^ I ><» 

1 fffl®, % ^t«!fi[ f«( Oc«t «^f« c«W4 

»»i c^, w*» f^5»« ¥tfn’»'9 cnit? f%«»j »rr?ii r<t?trf»» «tti 

fVflttt® S|1 I ^C*I ??•! Cl, *^91 »lft« I ^9tHt9^9 4f9»I 'St'w, 

^r«t»t<t^’99 'Sl9tt9F W 

#Tff9l 5^91 'St^f^ >193S«1 9ll?9l fi|9!riE»l i C^TCIH «M’lC>n 

fed’ll! f9f»l 9S« I JHOI tfS ftf! «t9|%« »9f991 -*»f«5! ®ff>lft*l « 

W"H *lf9!t>l!C»I 9f»lC55|— “STVt! >l'«Tr99iT9\, Segregation ^9 9I9f1 !99tfl«T I «3t«ar, 

— ntf^*I, Mt'H ! '4^9f’l ’lf93!tC! 19619 f?*! HI I t«Il5|9 9|J»Wn, ’et'»9 

«tf9 ▼f991 ^l?HIC99 ®«'^9 H9^ i9 fHi[9 fH9t!9 It'S ^tl *lrt9t9 

'tutc’f ^99^ HttH! at^lHjTH 9if9l« S’!!! f5»l HI I !t»r !C»I C»lt» >199 !ff?91 *|i!tW 

91 ^IMtHH'fitWH f91 5f'^9I*ms‘l Vi9C<B «lt9« I nt9 S®9t99 (Sir John 

fef^MCl! 95t5( 9f^9( 95C« r9gl« VV i.Klhiirn) 1599 9W9 I flfl 9t^ 

IHf Ht? I CHf®C»»I 9>t9I«f 9?C3 9rf94 9?!9t9 fHtl9CH9 19 ifllft H*! iWfH 9r9C»Il I 

W 'Sl9t9 W 'StltCl fUtfllHl,— *^9119^1 9119119 ^lf9K99 

19H'6 C9lt9 l*I9I99t9 9«f9C9H1, „ 9l«ll «r«’tf'B..ff»l I 4 W9 

Ctrl « 99J9Ht9 

C9W9Jt9 HI *lf?C9 mi C9tt f>¥9ttt9H1, f^fH'S ItJ® lltHH 1 9t9 

l<C»IfC« f6ri«,Ji1 9sf9l9 HI, ^H?f9B C'9tttl «IC9ftflir»n5 HTHfil flflUIlt! r9?PC9i ^3 lf*lf« 
1<H« fill lf9C9 Hi, HtfHl 1(991 IHHl C9t^9 ^11*11 119H I ’ifiClW 419101 'SWiI C9lt9 
fHlfe 9?C1 all’ll 1(919 1(919 Hi I TJ1195919 4 9J99t9 ’tfll'^H 49t CHltl9 *11991 1 111119 

119 1 IITI 11C9 11C9 *I1HH lf9SlfllHH I 1 HlH 99 1 

lfi|11'®19 9 IH ailH C®^19 1191 99, llH flfl^HI ’}J9Hlt9 l<I?HtC99 ifllfi 41 ifl 
1CH1 feflMl^ lUiall 9t91 H’tr99lC9 H99 *ri?H C9 ICH ll919Cf9 IlftH 9*C1 #1919 Hi' 


iftlWl C9%, 
H 1 lIllHll*! 
,1#9J ’1919111 I 


flfl91 *I*(19H lf99lf9C»(H I IlflCl 1l91 9t*I I ll O’! W1 11919C#9 

7#JfH19Cl'9 1CHC1 fl|lU»I9 p,1in<t aflil 
fnfHl liai 9f#9l 91(111* lf99l9 ^tCHlH #1919 ifeft- 

HfHl^t 1?t9l9 lf99t('9C»IH I fSH I H99C*lrtl9 fePeiiHl 


fHl fl^ 4 mt9l{9 1<’IH 1C9H Hi# I 51(9(951 ITC’I #1919 aiCll 59HC19 111 tfiRl 

IHH C9ttH9 «lll1*l, f5ri«.HC19 IHW C9l^W9 9#9US I 4191^1 ^’HWI fifH 


1119 1^(991, f99l9lf41#J9[H1C99 “Hi” IlfHW HHl 9lH *I#)#H lf99lffWH I 

»llf9*ll 41*1 199nr» C19H9lI9fH519C9l91H11 C99W1 #l9l9 (*1^199 9#HlC99 9lt 95#I9[9tl99 

ftll 1(991 41lf«I Clliftl (Hl’IttllCI Hl(91 11519 fl«l I #1919 19199 H##! 


•ifilHtil 1(991 91191 l#/f9l599. *111 H"»I< ftWH, #t9l9 11^M9 9f 9^H19 WSl’tHOtf 
1*119 fll I fl(H 'fH9f91 11919 fHlI *lf9Hl9 991*19 1 41919 #19191 IHIHCH C9l(9 Hl'gfl! 
1^ Iftl H19 591^1901 ftflMI iftll fill9 aft9l l(99t^I»IH I HtHlfTTH HlHtafltCT 
ijfitWH I #19191 99 (91C99 H^^H 9#9lf9l*IH, #9 ^it# 



)«8 


«fW « «laf,. I 




cwi « it^tfrifcf >ni » fits ?(ftff>t i 
’T^rcfci ff« ??£»! 5£^f»rfuw 
*WMl ^dtlf 4fflt5i» I 

«H^tW5 »r« 

CH fl*l 511 ^f»1t*!« W SJ1 I 

fiN’iw «fT« I 
^Tt»I ^5 5rf?3 «tai 'S 

'Itr^SI »f'5l'9511 ^Hl«, 

JI'UHICH M»l vitti 5I^«l^f5 5|T» 

fsis^i^ suMi® 

^^W5! 511 1 itatutn fafsj f^ci^ f«c9r*i i f^fsi 

CT^f? 5F£»Itil1 ♦rft’I'V ?ll«51 

C*RT9 5BT<tCffl >^C5( I c^t51« «tat 

1ltn¥ ^^T^t5i 5>fat»i f«f*1 ’f’isjtf cn 

«lt!J|f5» ■SWJt^tJtsi ^fi|l«5{ it) I «t*ia^5jfc5g 

»H ftai»i^^tna 5i»c»if f*if5i'8 
»i^<rt^ »iwi «rtr5F£«5t 1 4 f^t5i «tata 

^1 if'taBar 's ^^8 

8rt58«f •Itft'^ «8f<r88(88 »1«8tf<l«1 ^f88t8 
c*ft»ttr *iT« ^f8r8tf«»i*i I 

«f«*i '9 5181151 jftia 5JW HOT 7^i?5(ta a(rH*fs 
8|i5i^ ftan '8 «f5|fH«« 5aaf%tt5ia ’tf?'® 5nf>>ti 
8^81 •tf?C»I51 I f'ftfsi >lrS» liTtW ^tfiiait^l 
fV8f5r*r»ii« cwUPeiiow), 

‘(Text Book Committee) 5t«i, (Collejje of Sur- 
geons and Physicians) 48 «t«t^ C'Stf’ll'B^ 

15t I fa8ira«t»re88 Facuity of MedicincJia 
t<1’P8t8t 'Sl't’l 'Bt8'it8 C^fnC®^, I 5WV 
JUtW <8^ ^»i 4)8 5t?t51 »lt« ^n<1 I 
8(|8t« f8'8f8W1*IC88 f»(f«C^l&8 
(Syndicate) 5j«j fsi8(tf5'5 8^8tf«C*15t | v^^^nRl 

ftfil 8it8tf CT'^tatn c>tt>itl^8'« c«ifnP5^^ 

fiiK»I8 I «lf^»t f88r8tf8i ?tt'» ^8, C^^5t 

8ffiir . 8[<If58ta fBf5F^5ti,»trtl tW8t8tfai 
•tfiiam ’Bf88t'« 4'B'«f»l ^fiw- 
IW88n5ll«5^ 8itl^ »i'*m 

• ^f8C651 ^Ht8 ^CW 8Tf8t8 

5|tftrBjB<6t8 8fH»ni ’Bfail 
5|lrf»l I «8‘f88CT« CT Wh Ht^J •!(» 
»ffltfll8|5| ^tfl •tW ftf* ^8 I 


tJfOT *rrcfr*ff 8J<OTC%fl- 58 ®«f 8 

»C8 «H5 8»<C8’4 818185 ‘8t8 8T<rt^8’ 

®«rtr 8 '« 8 rT 8 8 (C 88 I W 8 

8tl8t«88 4ntft f- * s. 

-H- ’W8 

»tt« I ' 

'<T 88 - 8 '#t 8 •IC 8 »P 8 t ^8 I 
8J^I8[8f8t» ^»ttr8 888 sr8f8Vtt8 ^*1* 

8*818 818 8 fi| 8 TffW 8 :— “Who would have 

thought that these milijl appearances cover 
the spirit of an ardent mutiny veteran who 
was present at many bloody "“actions not 
indeed to add to human miseries but to 
relieve them so far as science, skill and 
devotion could.” • 

fe 5 (, 85 ( 81 t 8 C 88 •?l 8 t »8 £ 88 ^ (Sir Ste- 

wart B.iiley) 8 tf 8 8lfe ^£88 I C 8 *f 1 
8 t£ 88 ^ ’? 1 lf 8 t £98 8 t«rrt £8 « 188 t 8851£8 £ 8818 - 
^18 > 31^8818 8 )tf 8 Cj|i> fi £88 I £ 8 fWW 

^£8£88 '581^98 588I'bI 15Wt8 (Dt- 
Crombie) 8 T £88 8 t&-T 88 t £8 1 ?^If 51 t £88 818 
818 8 t 8 tf 8 S*rir 88 89 £ 4188 . 9£88 I £ 9 tfe 
8 tfe £ 88 "t 8 t £88 ' 8 t 8 i!- 88 <£ 8 £^ '?’ 1 ir 8 H 8 ff 88 l 

fi£ 88 , ' 818 ? 9£8 ’? 8 lf 8 l 8 8881 <« ^ntf? 

88 I f®f 8 %8 9889 £9189 89 tC 88 ^89 
8 l 8 lft '5 f 8£88 81 I 

^ 8,95 •t£ 8 arC 8 l ?8 818 r 8 ^ 8 Sf£f 8 — “r 8 ^IW \8 

f9S9t8 8£8 91^18 <9^^) (Dr. Crombie) 9£9I£9 
91888 9£88 48t ?r981 •8tf9£88 9t898Ci» 
f8£3rt8 89918 98l 8tat89tI8 £8r8£9 818, 9l8t8l 
£8 ^f*^C8 4t1£8l 8181 9^81 98t 956£8I 

958 9^8 8lf9ai ^£8£88 98?:£88 91^^81 
fWC^H “A Beniiali Doctorrof 

Gliazipur" 9<18 8r8tt£88 9988 8lfti^t «l9lt8 
9 r«88 I 9^ 8tC88 8tl£9t 9991 

t8Wt8l 9£88 £8 8HfWt «tVt8ft £9 1 9^f^8 
811.C9 8f8’1%£8 9tr9£9 ^8l8 89 8T£88 9919 
998tr8 Atlas surgical «89t8 f98lf«88 I 
9191^ f«f8 '*1918 8C9tl88 8f85l89 9«.8>t 

r85r<8 9818 8Tf88lf9t88 I 988* i»f 1 8l£98t9 

£ 8 ? 8 l 8 fBai 8 lf 8 £ 981 ^ f 9 f 8 8 f 8 l 88 £8 f 9 f 8 ^ 
£ 8 ? 8191^1 9W8 r 

Si8f85Wf*rni C9t9 1 , 


• ‘999 9 fte 8 8 t 8 t^— m ^ I 



It is requested that all articles intended for publication may be sent to Professor S, N, 
^Bhadra, Nyabazar, Dacca. 

All business communications and all complaints regarding non-delivery of th#^ 
Magazine should be addressed to — 
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THE PORTUGUESE IN BENGAL. 
Their Decline and Pall. 

By J. J. Campos. 

The History of the Portnq[uesc in 
the seventeenth century is a record of 
the general collapse of their power in 
the East. The Portuguese that came 
to India at this time were no longer 
the Portuguc.se of the days of Albu- 
querque. Two centuries of voyaging 
and colonization amidst untold difficul- 
ties had exhausted the nation and 
towards the close of the sixteenth 
century sailors could not be found to 
man the fleets even when outlaws and 
prisoners were given their liberty and 
sent out in the ships. Even as early as 
1 540 ^he Portuguese, who were sent in 
the ships of the Governor Estavam da 
Gama, were chosefn from prisoners and 
haunts of banditti. Such men could 
not certainly have any jpnoral valour. 
On the other hand the Portuguese, 
dazzled and pampered by wealth, had 


become luxurious and indolent. The 
virtues of Albuquerque and Castro had 
yielded place to vice and corruption. 
Besides, for the misfortune of Portugal 
the Crowns of Spain and Portugal 
were united in 1580 and the Portuguese 
interests were entirely neglected by the 
Spanish Kitig till this union broke 
asunder in 1641. At such a time the 
Dutch contested the naval supremacy 
with the Portuguese and emerged 
victorious. 

The Dutch however did not affect 
the Portuguese power in Bengal to any 
appreciable extent. The decline and 
fall of the Portuguese in Western 
Bengal may be dated from the siege of 
Hooghly. 

The siege of Hooghly— Causes. 

Various are the causes that led Shah 
Jahan to break the power of the 
Portuguese in Bengal by ordering his 
Governor Kashiin Khan to maifh 
against Hooghly. VV hen Prince Khurrum 
(Shah Jahan) 1 revblted against his father 
and fled to Bengal he was refu.sed help 
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by the Portuguese Governor of Hooghly 
and the future Emperor is said to 
have felt this insult very keenly. Fr. 
Cabral however says that a Portuguese 
named Manoel Tavares actually went 
to help Shah Jahan and deserted him 
when his help was most needed. 
Another reason which made Shah 
Jahan*s bad humour heighten against 
the Portuguese vvas that the year before 
the siege of Hooghly he sustained 
serious defeats in his quarrels with Adil 
$hah of Bijaporc *\vhich he attributed 
to the help which the latter had received 
from the Portuguese. 

Fr. Cabral S. J. who was an eye- 
witness pf the siege of Hooghly and 
who was among those who escaped, 
relates many other causes of the siege 
in his gfaphic and valuable description. 
He says that Shah jahan really feared 
that the Portuguese might have taken 
possession of the whole of Bengal as 
the Bengalees were well disposed to- 
wards th^m. r*’ Asiaticus gives as the 
cause of the siege the fact that in 1832 
the Portuguese committed excesses on 
the Imperial Mahal at Hooghly ; but 
this is a little fanciful as there was no 
Itxtperial Mahal in Hooghly. There is 
also a Mughal story to the effect that 
the Empress who had a dislike for the 
Portuguese prevailed on Shah Jahan 
to break their power in Hooghly. 

According to the Mahomedan histo- 
rians the causes of the of Hooghly 
are quite different. iCaiffm Khan is 
said to ftave sent a^>ep«rt to Shah 

. \ - 


Jahan complaining that ** instead of 
confining their attention to the busi- 
ness of merchants they had fortified 
themselves in that place (Hooghly) and 
were become so insolent that they 
committed many acts of violence upon 
the subjects of the empire and presumed 
to exact duties from all the boats and 
vessels, which passed their factory and 
had completely drawn away all the 
commerce from the ancient port of 
Satgong ; that the Portuguese were in 
the habit of kidnapping or purchasing 
poor children and sending them as 
slaves to other parts of India and that 
there pirates in consort with) the Mughs 
committed innumerable aggressions on 
the inhabitants of the districts on the 
eastern branch of the Ganges ” (Stewart 
History of Bengal F. 267 Ed. 1910). 
It is surprising that Kasim Khan who 
who was sent to Bengal with pre-con- 
ccived ideas about the Portuguese 
should have taken five years to formu- 
late sufficient proofs to incriminate the 
Portuguese. Besides, kidnapping people 
and committing aggressions were not 
the practices of the Portuguese from 
Hughli but of the Portuguese from 
Chittagong and lower Bengal, who had 
disowned their king and country and 
were inercenaries in tjhe pajrof the king 
of Arakan. Aa to « the aggressions ih 
Hughli the Mughals themselves indulg- 
ed in them. The Jesuit letters (Father 
du Jarric Troisielim pihrtie des chosis 
plus memorables 111 pp.. 861, — 862,) 
describe how tshelMugilftls Ill-treated the 
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Christians born in the country, robbing 
and killing them and perpetrating 
cruelties that baffle des^iption. 

The Siege. 

There are various accounts of the 
siege, which however do not agree with 
one another very closely. On the 
Muhamadan side Abdul Hamid Lahori*s 
description in the Badshahnarna may 
be taken as a standard one and on the 
Portuguese side that of Fr. Cabral S. J. 
The attack was made both by sea and 
land. The Mughal army numbered 
150,000 men while on the J\)rtugue.se 
side there were only 300 Portuguese 
and 600 natives. The Portuguese 
according to Cabral and Manrique did 
not even have a fort or artillery for 
for their defence. All that the Portu- 
guese did was that they threw off 
earthen embankments and erected some 
barricades so as to defend themselves 
Under these conditions the defence of 
3 months indeed equals the feats of 
the Portuguese in Din under I). Joao de 
Castro. A Portuguese half-caste named 
Martin Affonsu de Mello betrayed the 
town and even fired a cannonade on the 
Portuguese who were trying to escape 
by a narrow passage to the river. When 
the Portuguese saw they could not 
hold the town very long, they tried to 
escape by their boats down the river 
but their flight was barred by the 
Muhamadan fleet. A^fitw Portuguese 
ships escaped in which were 200 Portu- 
guese including their descendants and 


300 Christian.s. The survivors took 
refuge in Saugor Islands but a plague 
broke out and many of them succumbed. 
Four thousand Christian prisoners were 
captured by the Mughals and sent to 
Agra. Faria T. Souza says 5,000 
Mughals were killed but the Badsha* 
name admits that only i,ooo of the 
Imperial Army died,^ while on the 
Portuguese side it says ia,o(X) Ferin- 
ghees and rayats (certainly not all 
fighting men) were killed. Fr. Cabral 
says that the King of Arakan sent an 
expedition to helj) the Portuguese, 
consisting of some galleys which were 
manned by Portuguese soldiers, but 
this help reached late. The whole of 
the town of Houghly pas.sed into the 
Mughal hands, and with it vanishad the 
pomp and power of the Portuguese in 
Bengal, though only for a short time, 
for scarcely a year after the Portuguese 
settled in Hooghly again. 

EASTERN BENGAL 

The Fall of Gonsalez 
The power which Sebastian Gon- 
zalez had acquired though treachery 
and ingratitude was not destined to last 
long. In 1615 Gonsalez conceived the 
plan of conquering Arakan. Though 
he had always ruled as an absolute and 
independent prince he proposed to the 
Portuguese Viceroy in Goa offering to 
submit himself to the king of Portugal 
and deliver every year a galleot of rice 
either at Malacca or G^a as a yearly 
tribute if he would help him in the 
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conquest of Arakan. He added that the 
vast treasures of the King of Arakan 
would be at their disposal. The Viceroy 
Jcronymo de Azavedo, who was quite 
pleased with this oflfer fitted out an 
expedition of 14 galleots, a flyboat and 
a pink under the command of Don 
Franciaico de Menezes Roxco the former 
Governor of Ceylon. This expedition 
arrived on the 3rd of October and after 
a consultation with Gonsalez it was 
agreed that Menezcs should attack 
Arakan, the head quartejs of the King 
and that Gonsalez should follow. A 
new power however had come to help 
the Arakanese, a power that eventually 
contributed a good deal towards the 
downfall of the Portuguese in the East. 
On the 15th Octolier^ the Portuguese 
saw a Dutch fleet ^oming down the 
river composed of such a large number 
of ships that as Faria Souza says the 
Portuguese could not see the end of it. 
Against this fqrce Menezes had to defend 
only with 16* vessels, nay, only with 14 
because one had fled and one had gone 
in pursuit of it^.. Yet they engaged the 
combined ^eet of the Dutch and the 
Atcakanese. The fight lasted the whole 
day. Though the Portuguese lost 
4 gallcots they wrought terrific havoc 
among the Dutch. In the evening the 
Dutch retreated thinking fresh succour 
had come to the Portuguese while it was 
only the pink that had;^gone in search 
of the running yitssel. Gonsalez now 
joined K|lene;^ with |o ships and they 
arranged themselves in two squadrons. 


The fight commenced again and all> 
throughout, the advantage was on the 
side of the Po^uguese but- at about 
sunset D. Francisco de Menezes fell 
struck with two musket balKs. Ebbtide 
set in and the fleets parted. The 
victory was indecisive. About 20^ 
Portuguese died and were buried in the 
sea. The Portuguese sailed back to 
Sandwip and D,Luiz de Azavedo who 
had succeeded in command to Menezes 
returned with his squadron to Goa in- 
spite of Gonsalez’s repeated requests to 
stay with him. Many of Gonsalez’s 
men took this opportunity to abandon 
Gonsalez and returned with D. Luis 
de Azavedo to Goa. In the following 
year (r6i6) Gonsalez being quite aban- 
doned by many of his followers, the king 
of Arakan invaded Sandwip, defeated 
Gonsalez and took possession of the 
island besides some other islands in the 
Sundarbans. Gonsalez was, as Faria y^ 
Souza says, reduced to his former 
miserable condition. 

The fall of Gonsalez and the conquest 
of Sandwip was not however the end of 
all. The vast rivers of Bengal and their 
banks became the hornet of the Portu- 
guese adventurers and th^ continued 
to Ijve by the more profitable than 
honourable means of plundering and 
piCii^cy. It may be said however the 
worst plunderers and pirates were the 
Arakanes^, themselves or Maghs as 
as they are called, who making the 
islands they had conquered as a base 
invaded and ravaged the Sunderbunds 
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and carried olfT the people as slaves. It 
was on account of these Arakancse 
incursions that the royal capital was 
shifted in 1610 from Rajmahal to Dacca, 
so that the Mughals might exert a 
closer vigilance ; and besides, powerful 
vessels were kept all along the Padma 
and the Meghna. In 1638 dining the 
reign of Islam Khan, Mushaddi the 
King of Arakan, the Governor of 
Chittagong, Matuk Rai, which who was 
under the Arakan king, rebelled against 
him and acknowledged himself the 
vassal of the Mugiial Emperor and even 
handed over Chittagong though no- 
minally to the Mughal (iovenior of 
Bengal. The King of Arakan now 
made friends with the Portuguese ad- 
venturers and with their help built 
vessels big enough to carry cannon. 
With these he extended his ravages 
even upto Dacca out of revenge on the 
Mughals, The Arakanese and the 
Portuguese now combined in depreda- 
tions and this game continued till 
Shaista Khan’s conquest of Chittagong 
in 1665. Before describii\g the ravages 
of these combined corsairs, it is import- 
ant to .discuss the relations of the 
Portuguese in Bengal with piracy and 
piratical methods* 

PIRACY. 

Various statements have been made 
to the effect that the Portugese in 
Bengal were generally pirates or ad- 
venturers, and even to-day in the folk- 
tales of Bengal the name of the 


Portuguese is always associated with 
piracy. Nothing could be further from 
truth, than a generalized statement of 
this kind. Eastern Bengal, it is true 
was a nest of adventurers who in con- 
junction with the Arakanese plundered 
and pillaged the southern part of Bengal 
in the Hooghly river ; there were also a 
few Portuguese pirates at the mouth of 
one of its branches 12 miles from Saugor 
Island, known as Rogue’s River. These 
were not, however, the true types of the 
Porluguese but were outlaws and fugi- 
tives from Goa and other Portuguese 
places. They were disowned by their 
own Government in Goa and were un- 
recognized by their own brethren in 
Ilooghly. The section of the Portuguese 
who settled in Hooghly and were 
under the authority of the Portuguese 
Viceroy in Goa had nothing in common 
with the adventurers in Eastern Bengal. 
The real Portuguese were of a quite 
different type. Even the Muhamadan 
Historian Khafi Khan gives this credit 
to the Portuguese while he has a 
grievance again.st the English. Speak* 
ing generally of the Portuguese he say$« 
On the sea the Portuguese are not like 
the English ; they do not attack other 
ships, provided the ships can show a 
pass from some Portuguese commandant. 
If no such pass can be produced they 
will attack the ship. They will also 
attack the ships of Arabia and Muscat 
with which country they have a long 


^Elliot, History of India Vol. VI 1 p. 344. 
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Standing enmity. If a ship from a 
distant port is wrecked and falls into 
their hands they look upon it as their 
prize.’* Far from being pirates we know 
that Akbar and also Jahanghir gave the 
Portuguese vast liberties in Hooghly 
because they had agreed to keep the 
Bay clear of the pirates that nestled 
there. 

The Portuguese in Eastern Bengal 
can indeed be said to have been pirates 
but even these carried on their depreda- 
tions in conjunction with the Maghs 
(Arakanese) and with the sanction and 
the pay of the King of Arakan, when he 
became the master of the Islands at the 
mouth of the Ganges after overthrowing 
Gonsalez’s kingdom of Sandwip. 

A great injustice done to the Portu- 
guese is that it has been supposed by 
Bernier and maintained by popular 
belief that the desolation of the Sunder- 
bunds is due to the ravages of the 
Portuguese. Other writers have, how- 
ever thought differently. Bolt in his 
Indian Affairs refers only to the Maghs 
as the plunderers of the Sunderbunds. 
In Rennel’s Map of Bengal published in 
1794 the no|e “ this part of the country 
has been deserted on account of the 
ravages of the Muggs ” is written across 
the portion of the Suuderbunds south of 
Backergunge. The Sunderbunds, at 
least the greater part of it, were first of all 
never in a flourishing cohdition, Bloch- 
mann has shown that this is a physical 
impossibility and states that the tanks, 
ghats and short roads Vere mere 


attempts at civilization. Westland in 
his “Jessore’’ has shown that the 
desolation of the Sunderbunds must 
have been due to the great changes 
occurring in the river system of the 
delta. It requires therefore no further 
argument to dispose of the theory that 
the desolation of the Sunderbunds is 
due to the ravages of foreign pirates, 
when the fact is that the Sunderbunds 
Could never have been in a very flourish^ 
ing concition and that the portion of it 
south of Backergunge was. Uiore plun- 
dered by the Maghs than by Portuguese 
Bernier describing the practices of the 
pirates says that the Feringhecs sold a 
part of their slaves in Goa, Ceylon, St. 
Thomas and to the Portuguese in 
Hooghly, and a part of them were con- 
verted to Christianity and educated in 
theft, murder and rapine. He adds 
that inspite of the strong militia and 
numerous bodies and guards and also a 
small naval armament of galliasses which 
the Mughals maintained, the Portuguese 
did not cease to make frequent and 
strange ravages and to penetrate into 
the country, laughing at all this army 
of Mughals as they had become so 
bold and so expert in the use of 
arms and in navigating those galliasses 
that four or five of their vessels 

* 

would not hesitate to attack fourteen 
or fifteen of those of the Mughal 
destroying, taking or sinking them, 
and carrying off with flying colours.” 
The Muhamadan historian Shiabudin 
Talish gives a much more detailed 
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account of the practices of the pirates 
in the Bay of Bengal and apportions 
the blame both to the Maghs as well as 
to the Feringees. 

Slave Trade. 

• 

When the Portuguese came to India 
slave trade was rampant and was sanc- 
tioned by Hindoo and Mahomedan law. 
They did not therefore introduce slave 
trade in Bengal although they freely 
dealt in it, in parts of Africa. The 
Portuguese in Hooghli bought slaves 
and christianized them. Those whom 
they did not require they sold off or 
shipped to their other parts. Fr, Cabral 
says that on Kasim Khan’s demanding 
slaves, the Portuguese pirates did not 
buy the slaves, but managed to get 
them quite differently. They entered 
the rivers and the branches of the 
Ganges with light galleys and pene- 
trating even as far as 40 or 50 leagues in 
to the interior carried off the inhabitants 
and sold them as slave.s. Shiabuddin 
Talish says that a part of them they 
converted to Christianity and educated 
them in plundering and depredations. 
According to the Badshahnama^ the 
Portuguese shipped Indian slaves to 
Europe. It was the Arabs however that 
dealt more in foreign trade, especially 
Negro slave trade. There was a time 
when ships laden with Caffres were dis- 
embarked in Calcutta. Even the East 
India Company dealt freely in slave- 
trade and so did the other European 
nations that came to Bengal. It was 


only recently that slave-trade has been 
abolished by legislation. 

The Conquest of Chittagong 

(1664-66) AND THE end OF PIRACY. 

The Arakanese and the Portuguese 
continued their piratical raids until 
Shaista Khan conquered Chittagong 
with the help of the Portuguese them- 
selves. At the request of Shaista Khan 
the Portuguese mercenaries whom the 
King of Arakan employed for plunder- 
ing, deserted him, and indeed fought 
against him: ‘'After the conquest of 
^diittagong,” says Shiabuddin Talish, 
‘*the Portuguese were taken in the 
Imperial army and liberally rewarded 

Two thousand rupees were 

presented from the Nawab's own purse 
as a reward tf) Captain Moore and the 
other Feringhces who had come from 
Chittagong; and from the imperial 
treasury a monthly sti|)cnd of Rs. 500 
was settled on the captain and other 
comfortable salaries on others of the 
tribe Shaista Khan moreover allotted 
to them a large area 12 miles south of 
Dacca still known as Feringhee Bazar. 
The Mughal conquest of Chittagong 
and their mastery over the Sunderbunds 
put an end to the practices of the 
Portuguese adventurers and hencefor- 
ward they lived as peaceful civilians 
and merchants along with the other 
section of the Portuguese who were 
spread all over Bengal even after 
the siege of Hooghly. They drove a 
peaceful trade and must have wielded 
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much influence and power especially in 
Chittagong even up to 1727 for 
Alexander Hamiton in his Account of 
the East Indies (Vol. ii Chap. 35) 
writes, “ The Mughul keeps a Ca^jee 
or Judge in it (Chittagong) to administer 
justice among the Pagan and Maho- 
medan inhabitants but the offspring of 
the Portuguese that followed the fortune 
of Sultan Shuja when he was forced to 
quit Bengal are the dominicering lords 
of it.*^ There is an earlier account of 
the Feringhees of Chittagong by Fr. 
Berbier, a Jesuit missionary, who in 
1723 describes in a letter to another 
Jesuit Father an episcopal visitation by 
Rev. Fr, Francois Laynez the Bishop of 
St. Thome. In an extensive description 
of the Feringhees and their customs he 
says that they were divided into three 
colonies, each having its captain, its 
church and its missionary. They were 
held in great respect by the natives, 
they carried arms and had military 
discipline and full liberty to celebrate 
the feasts in the same order and in the 
same solemnity as in Europe. The 
writer regrets indeed that Chittagong 
was not chosen in preference to Hughly 
as the headquarters of the European 
settlements. It is very interesting in- 
deed to see that the Portuguese had a 
military power and discipline even in 
the eighteenth Century. 

Thb Return of the Portuguese 
TO Hooghly (1633). 

. The siege of Hooghly did not mean 


the permanent breakdown of the 
Portuguese power in Western Bengal, 
for scarcely a year after, they esta* 
Wished again in Hooghly under the 
sanction of Shah Jahan and with newer 
grants and privileges. It is a wondrous 
historical paradox how this was possible. 
It is all the more surprising because 
Shah Jahan had shown no signs of 
having relaxed his hatred for the Portu- 
guese, was still persecuting the Chris- 
tians in his Empire and had treated 
the prisoners from Hooghly so cruelly 
that he had ordered the men to embrace 
the faith of Islam or be trodden under 
the feet 01 elephants, the women to be re- 
moved to the harem, and the children to 
be circumcised. Yet it is true the Portu- 
guese returned to Hooghly with full 
liberty and a grant of 777 bighas of 
rent free land by July 1633. John 
Poule of the East Indian Company 
writing to one Cartwright of Balasore 
refers to this fact which is moreover 
confirmed by Frei Luiz de Santa Rita 
Prior and Administrator of the Convent 
of Bengal in a memorial prepared by 
him for the Provi icial of the Augus- 
tinians. Besides the grant of land 
Shah Jahan’s farman conceded to the 
Portuguese seventeen religious and 
commercial privileges. 

In 1641 Shah Suja passed a new 
Farman confirming all the privileges 
of the first farman and promising the 
Portuguese his protection. Toynbee 
also refers to this new Farman. Dr. 
Wise who based his Statistical Account 
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of Hooghly nji miscellaneous records 
and must have probably seen the 
document of Frey Rita or perhaps the 
Farman of 1646 which seems to have 
escaped the sack of 1746 says of the 
re-settlement of the Porti^Tuese “A 
Farman was promulgated by beat of 
drum through all the country orderin*^ 
the immediate return of the captives 
(Portuguese) who were headed with 
presents and sent back to their fi)rmer 
residence. Tlie Portuguese thus received 
into 'favour obtained a charter (sanad) 
signed by lie Emperor by wlncli he 
allowed them t<.) return to ilooghly and 
to build a town to the north of the 
former Fort, still known by the Euro- 
peans as Bandel and by the natives as 
Balaghar (strong house). 'Phe land thu.-> 
assigned (777 Bigha'i) was given free of 
rent and the friar; were declared 
exempted from the authority of the 
Subadars, Fauzdars and other officers 
of state. They were even allowed to 
exercise magisterial power over ChrisLi- 
:ins but not in matters (jf life and death. 
At the same time the Emperor ordered 
all his Officers and subjects in Bengal 
to assist the Brave Portuguese. The 
Christians returned to Bengal in 1633.” 

It is difficult to say how the Portu- 
guese could have been allowed to come 
to Hooghly, and given such a great 
power by the Emperor only 10 months 
after the siege of Hooghly and at a time 
when he persecuted the Portuguese 
and the Christians in other parts of his 
Empire. Most writers on Hooghly, 


Rev, Long, Dr. Wise, CrawTord, Asia^ 
ticus and many others have referred ta 
or described the story which attribute.^ 
the return of the Portuguese to a miracle 
worked by providence in the case of the 
Augustinian Friar Frci Joao de Cruz 
who was among the captives taken to 
Agra. Divested of all its embelish- 
ments the story of this miracle is that 
after all the Chii.stian prisoners from 
HiW)ghly were dealt with, Frei Joao de 
Cruz, being well kiiowji for his piety, 
was le.ajrvcd for a special punffehment. 
riic Emperor and his Court having 
assembled on a gala day, Frci Joao de 
Cruz was kept in a large hall before 
them aiifl a wild elephant was let loose. 
To the surprise of all the elephant did 
no harm to the kneeling friar but on the 
contrary prostral'*d before In’m in rever- 
rence and carressed him with his trunk, 
This made such an impression on the 
Emperor’s mind that he pardoned Frei 
de Cruz, whereupon the elephant as an 
expression of j(jy made three profound 
bows before the Emperor. The Emperor 
then granted Fr. De Cruz and the 
Christians from Hooghly a charter 
allowing them to return to Hooghly and 
build a town in Bandel. Fr. Hosten 
has forcibly questioned the truth of this 
story and has conclusively shown that 
Frei Joao de Cruz never went to Agra 
or Delhi on this or any other occasion. 
He supposes that Shah Jahaii did nut 
grant the Charter in question and 
surmises that perhaps through a bribe 
Mir Mahamud Azim Khan Governor of 
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Bengal (1632 — 39) made the grant on 
the sly to a few Poituguest* families. If 
this supposition be true it is difficult to 
conceive how such an important under- 
hand measure of the G'wernor remained 
undetected by tlie Emperor. Undoubt- 
edly the Moors who always hated the 
Christians could not have remained 
without communicating to the Emperor 
the information about the grant of such 
political importance. Moreover both 
the records that we have about the 
re-settlement of the Portuguese in 
Hooghly say Shah Jahan granted the 
Charter. Hence it may be said the 
constructive argumeiUs of Fr. Hosten 
S. J, are not so convincing as his 
destructive ones. All that can be said 
at the present state of our historical 
researches is that the return of the 
Portuguese to Hr)Oghl)* under the 
sanction of Shah Jahan only a few 
months after the siege, remains unex- 
plained. 

The Portuguese after their 
Re-settlement. 

In whatever way the Portuguese 
settled again in Hooghly in 1833 they 
however never regained their former 
power and political importance. The 
Portuguese power had entered its last 
phase throughout the East, and new 
rivals had come to Bengal. The Dutch 
obtained a farmaa from Shah Jahan in 
1625 to erect a factory in Hooghly and 
to trade in Bengal. The English who 
were so powerless in Bengal on account 


of the Portuguese, obtained permission 
from Shah Jahan to trade in Bengal in 
1638 and gradually other nations 
stef>ped in where the Portuguese had 
an undisputed sway. Still the Portu- 
guese trade went on to a considerable 
extent. Tavernier says that in 1666 
there were 8 or 9 thousand Portuguese 
and misticos at Hooghly and that the 
Portuguese driven from other quarters 
by the Dutch resorted there. Bowrey 
in his “ Countries round the Bay of 
Bengal ” refers in 1579 to 200,000 Fran^ 
gues in Hooghly and regarding their 
commerce says “ many Portuguese ships 
sail there transporting sundry commo- 
dities.’* At this time the whole of 
Ht ngai was full, of Portuguese de.scen- 
dants. The Portuguese freely married 
the natives and this policy was vehe- 
mently advocated by Albuquerque. 
I"ar-sighted as he was he had well seen 
that Portugal would not be able to send 
men out for very long and thought that 
the Portuguese descendants^would man- 
age the empire whose foundation he had 
laid. Having no longer any political 
existence in Hooghly the Portuguese 
and their descendants became either 
merchants or mercenaries in the pay 
of the king of Arakan and Bengal. 
Many joined the army of the Mughals 
themselves. Orme says that more than 
2,000 Portuguese men, women, and 
children crowded into Fort William 
when besieged by Siraj-uddaulah and 
a body of them took part in the defence 
of the Fort. Curiously there were 
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many Poitugutjse artillery men in the 
army of Siraj-uddaulah itself. Hill 
mentions that in 1756 when Sir.ij- 
uddaulah marched to Hooghly after 
the Black Hole he levied on the Portu- 
guese a fine of Rs. ^OOO. The I'ortu- 
guese continued to stay in Hughli until 
Job Charnock founded Calcutta after 
which they began to migrate to this 
place. Many Portuguese accompanied 
Job Charnock in 1590 and got from liitri 
a concession of land where a chapel was 
built. This chapel which vvas to the 
right of the i>ld Fort, was dem* dishf d 
by Sir John G .»ldsborough and the 
Augustinians replaced it by the 
Portuguese Church Street. This Church 


i.s now the Cathedral Church of the 
Jesuits. The Portuguese community 
first settled in the quarter known as 
Murgihatta. From this , place the 
Portuguese community as it grew in 
members spread to other parts of 
Calcutta, and at present it forms a 
subject of deep ethnological interest. 
Though the Portuguese have long gone 
away, though their power has vanished, 
they have left behind in Bengal many 
vestiges which time lias net aflected, 
and which speak i^f the melancholy 
d<M>ni that evt r\' natiV*n has one day or 
other to fulfil. Sir transit gloria mundi. 


A VEDIC HYMN. 

( Being a Metrical Version ). 

The Golden Child at Primal Dawn arose 
To be the one Born-Lord of All-That-Is ; 

Earth and yon Firmament established He — 

Who is the God to wbfjtn we’ll offrings bring? 

He, who gives Life— He, who Puissance dowers, 

To whose behests the Bright Gods rev’ rente yield — 
Whose Shadow’s Immortality and Death — 

Who is the God to whom we’ll oflf’rings bring? 

He, who, through His own Might, is King Alone 
Of all the breathing and the waking World ; 

Who ruleth all — both man and brute alike — 

Who is the God to whom we’ll off rings bring ? 
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By whom the Sky is bright, the Earth is fast ; 

By whom the Highest Heaven of Heavens was made ^ 
By whom man’s Light and Air were meted out — 

Who is the God to whom we'll off’rings bring? 

He, who beyond the siiilen Water-Clouds 
Lookeci forth in His Almighty Power Divine — 

He, who is King of Kings and Lord of Lords — 

He is the god to whom we'll off rings bring ! 

Herhert a. Stark. 


SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

AND 

THE INDIAN VERNACULARS. 

At the meeting of the Senate held on the 29th September, 1918 
two matters came up for discussion — one was the question of reappointment 
of Babu Dineschandra Sen as Ramlanu Lahiri Research Fellow in 
Bengali Language and Literature, the other was the question of a M. a. 
Degree in Indian Vernaculars. I'he next morning the papers gave full 
accounts of the debate over the appointment of Mr Sen who was 
reelected by an overwhelming majority. It is curious however that the 
papers made no mention of the epoch-making step taken by the Senate 
in respect of the Indian Vernaculars. We have no doubt our Readers 
will be glad to have a brief statement of what has been done in this 
respect. On the 24th August, 1918 Sir, Asutosh Mookerjee drew up 
the following memorandum on the subject of the inclusion of the Indian 
Vernaculars as subjects for study and examination for the degree of 
of Arts. 


Indian Vernaculars in the M. A. Examination. 

A previous memorandum drawn up by me contained the outlines of 
of a scheme for the preparation of a series of volumes to facilitate the 
advanced study of the Indian Vernaculars. This proposal was approved 
by a joint meeting of the Boards of Higher Studies in Sanskrit^ Pali and 
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Comp^ative Philology on the 28th June last. The recommendations 
of the Joint meeting were subsequently confirmed by the Executive 
Commitee and the Council, and the Syndicate luis recently recommended 
to the Senate that the scheme be carried into effect. In the present 
memorandum, I shall outline my plan for the inclusion of the Indian 
Vernaculars as subjects for the m. a. Degree lixamination. No argu- 
ments are needed at the present day to su[)port the position that a 
critical and scientific, historical and comparative study of the Indian 
Vernaculars affords ample scope for such intellectual discipline as is 
requisite for the highest degree examination in the University. The 
following scheme, designedly made c:lci>)tic and capable of modification in 
the light of experience, summarises my proposals. 

(1) In Chapter XXXI 1 1 of the Regulations for the: Degree of 
Master of Arts, in Section 3, which contains the list of subjects for 
Examination, after “(viii) Latin,” insert “(viiia) Indian Vernaculars.*’ 

(2) In the same Chapter, aft(.*r tin* Syllabus in Latin, insert the 
following. 


‘‘Indian Vernaculars.” 

Candidates shall be examined in 

(A) An Indian Vernacular as princi[)al subject to be selected by 
the candidate from a list prescribed from time to time by the Board of 
Higher Studies in Indian Vernaculars. 

(B) A second Indian Vernacular as subsidiary subject, to be 
selected by the candidate from a list prescribed from time to time by the 
Board of Higher Studies in Indian Vernaculars. 

(C) Elements of two of the following languages, to be selected by 
the candidate with special reference to their influence on the Vernaculars 
chosen as principal and subsidiary subjects : 

Prakrit, Pali, Persian, Pashtu. 

This list may be varied from time to time by the Board of Higher 
Studies in Indian Vernaculars. 

(D) Elements of Indo-Aryan or such other branch of Philology as 
may be prescribed from time to time l)y the Board of Higher Studies in 
Indian Vernaculars. 

Four papers shall be set on (A), two on (B). one on (C) and one 
on (D). 

The four papers on (A) shall be distributed as follows : 

Paper I . — History of the literature of the principal language 
taken 'up, 

Candidates will be expected to possess a general knowledge of the 
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entire subject as also a special knowledge of a prescribed pwiod or 
movement in literature. • 

Paper II. Old Texts and Un.seens. 

— Mediaeval and Modern Texts and Unseens. 

Paper I A prescriljed period of literary or linguistic history, 
and (b) a selected movement, literary, scientific, social or religious. 

Candidates will be required in this paper to give their answers in the 
form of two es.says, one of which at least must be composed in the 
vernacular taken up as principal subject. 

The two papers on (li) shall be distributed as follows : 

Paper K — Easy perscribed 'I'exts and Unseens. 

Paper VI. Elements of Grammar, 1‘hilology and Literary History. 

The paper on (G) shall include questions on easy prescribed texts 
and simple questions on Grammar. 

The paper on ([)) shall be devoted to Indo-Aiyan or other 
prescribed branch of Philology, in so f.ir as u elucidates the origin and 
development of Indian Vernaculars. • ^ 

Each, of the eight papers shall carry too marks. 

The scope of the subject included in each paper shall be defined and 
suitable books recommended, from time to time, bv the Board of Higher 
Studies in Indian Vernaculars. ^ 

. A candidate who has taken his B. A. degree; with Honours in a 
Language, or has taken his M. A. degree in a Language or Comparative 
Philology, may, subject to the conditions spccifie<l below, offer a thesis in 
lieu of an examination in papers III. and IV. 

The conditions to be fulfilled by a candidate who is allowed to offer 
a thesis are as follows : 

(a) He must have completed one year's study of the M. A. course 
in Indian Vernaculars under University 'reachers. 

(^) He must, at the end of the year, submit to the Board of Higher 
Studies in Indian Vernaculars an application for permission to offer a 
thesis in lieu of part of the examination. 

(f) The application shall indicate the subject and scope of the thesis 
he wishes to offer and must be recommended by the Professor or 
Professors under whom he has been working. 

If the application be granted by the Board of Higher Studies 
in Indian Vernaculars, the thesis must be prepared under the general 
direction of the Professor or Professors with whom the candidate is 
prosecuting his studies. 

(«) The candidate shall deliver three copies of the thesis (printed 
or typewritten) to the Secretary to the Council of Post-Graduate 
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Teaching in Arts, at least one month before the tirst day of the M.A. 
Examination vit which he intends to present himself. 

(/) The thesis shall be examined by a Board of three Examiners 
and the maximum number of marks assii^ned to the thesis shall be 200. 
The Examiners may, in their discretion, subject the candidate to a viva 
voce examination on tlie subject of the thesis. 

(^) Tlie name of a candidate whose thesis h«as been approved shall 
be marked with an asterisk in the list of successful candidates published 
in the Gazette and also in the University Calendar.” 

In the list of V^ernaculars which may b<t taken as principal subject 
will, I hope, be included not merely Btuigali but also Assamese, Oriya, 
Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati, Marati and Pashtu. 

1 have spoken only of Northern India Vernaculars, but the time 
may not be distant when Southern India Vernaculars like Telugii, Tamil, 
Malayalam and Kanarese (some at any rate of which has affected the 
structure and d(;velopmcnt of our own Vernacular) may seek admission 
into our list ; and if Sinhalese puts forward a claim, refusal may be 
difficult if not im[)ossible. I desirti finally to em[)hasise the paramount 
need for adequate; arrangements for study, investigation and instruction. 
Indeed, the field of Indian Vernaculars is so (*xtensive and so little of it 
has been properly explored, that an army of enthusiastic workers will 
find ample occupation for at least a generation. Lack of duly qualified 
teachers, even more than financial considerations, may, however, oblige 
IIS to proceed slowly anil cautiously in the beginning ; but there need 
be no apprchtaision as to ultimate success, it we are able to enlist 
the sympathy and secure the co-operation oi all thi^ available workers in 
this field, some of whom at any rate are already included in the list of 
our Post-graduate teachers. 

(3) In Chapter XI, Section 8, after (v) Hebrew and Syriac, add 
“ (z/a) Indian V^ernaculars.” 

In Section 6. Clause (u;), after Sub-clause (///), add iiia) Indian 
Vernaculars and Comparative Philology.” 

24//1 igiS. Asutosh Mookerjee. 


This memorandum was considered on the 30th August, 1918 at a 
Joint meeting of the Boards of Higher Studies in Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic 
Persian and Comparative Philology. 33 Members were present. They 
unanimously approved of the scheme and recommended that the Senate 
be moved to adopt, subject to the sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, changes in the Regulations necessary for the purpose. The 
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proceedings of the Board were confirmed on the 5th September, 1918 
by the Executive Committee of the Council of Post Graduate Teaching 
in Arts, and on the nth September, by the Council itself. The scheme 
was next placed before the Syndicate who forthwith transmitted it to the 
Senate for consideration. The Senate, as we have already stated, 
recorded its approval of the scheme on Saturday the 29th September, 
1918. The most enthusiastic supporters of the Indian Vernaculars could 
not wish for greater expedition. The main features of the sclieme will 
be gathered from the following syllabus which, when sanctioned by the 
Government of India, will be inserted in the M.A. Regulations : — 

‘'Indian Vernacnlars.” 

Candidates shall be examined in 

(A) An Indian Vernacular as principal subject, to be selected' by 
the candidate from a list prescribed from time to time by the Board of 
Higher Studies in Indian Vernaculars. 

(B) A second Indian Vernacular as subsidiary subject, to be 
selected by the canditlate from a list prescribed form time to time by the 
Board of Higher Studies in Indian Vernaculars 

(C) Klements of two ol the following languages, to be selected by 
the candidate with special reference to their influence on the Vernaculars 
chosen as principal and subsidiary subjects : 

Prakrit, Pali, Persian, Pashtu. 

This list may be varied from time to time by the Board of Higher 
Studies in Indian Vernaculars. 

(D) Elements of Indo-Aryan or such other branch of Philology 
as may be prescribed from time to time by the Board of Higher Studies 
in Indian Vernaculars. 

Four papers shall be set on (A), two on (B), one on (C), and one 
on (^. 

The four papers on (A) shall be distributed as follows : 

Paper I . — History of the Literature of the principal Language 
taken up. 

. Candidates will be expected to possess a general knowledge of the 
entire subject as also a special knowledge of a prescribed period or 
ipovement in literature. 

Paper I J . — Old Texts and Unseens. 

Paper III . — Mediseval and Modern Texts and Unseens. 

Paper IV . — («) A prescribed period of Literary or linguistic history 
and (^) a selected movement, literary, scientific, social or religious. 

Candidates will be required in this paper to give their answers 
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in the form of two (jssays, 0110 of which at least must be composed 
in the Vernacular taken up as principal subject. 

The two papers on (B) shall be distributed as follows ; 

Pap$r K-?-Easy prescribed Texts and Unseens. 

Paper I I . — Elements of (ii.unmar, Philuloj'y and Literary Mistory. 

The P.iper on (C) shall inrlihlo (|iu stion‘; on f_Msy prescribed texts 
and simplt! questions on Grammar. 

I'hc Paper on (D) shall he devt)ted to Indo-Aryan or other pres- 
cribed branch ot Philolo;»y. iii so far as it (?Iu(:idates the orij^in and 
development of Indian Vc.Tnacul.irs. 

Each of thf^ f in lit [lapcrs shall carry lOO marks. 

rhe scope of ihe subject included in each pa|)(!r shall be defined 
and suitable liooks r(^com!iUMide«l, from tinur to lime, i)y thi.‘ Hoard of 
Higher Studies in Indian V'( riiaculars. 

A candidate who has taken his H. A. degree with Honours in a 
Language, or lias taken his M. A. degree in a Language or Comparative 
Philology, ma)', suliject to lh(.‘ conditions speciliecl below, offer a thesis, 
in lieu of an examination in papers 111 and IV. 

Tlie conditions to be fultill(‘d by a candidate^ who is allowf.‘d to offer 
a thesis are as follows : — 

(^^) He must have comiihued one y^^ar’s study of M. A. course 
in Indian V^crnacnlars under University Teachers. 

(/;) He must, at the end of the y(*ar, submit to tlie Hoard of Higlier 
Studifcs in Indian Vc-rnaculars an application for permission to offer a 
thesis in lieu of part of the ICxamination. 

(c*) The application shall indicate the subject and scope of the 
thesis he wishes to offer and must be rccomimauier! by thr Professor or 
Professors under whom he has been working. 

{d) If th(i application be granted by the Hoard of Higher Studies 
in Indian Vernaculars, the thesis must be prcqiared under the general 
direction of th(.‘ Professor or Profes.sors with whom the candidate is 
prosecuting Ins studies. 

( 6 ") The candidate shall deliver iliree copies of the thesis (printed 
or type-written) to the Secretary in the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts, at least one month before the first day of the M. A. 
Examination at which he intends to present himsell. 

(/) The thesis shall be examined by a Hoard ol three Examiners 
and the maximum number of marks assigned to the thesis shall be 200. 
The Examiners may, in their discretion, subject the candidate to a viva 
voce examination on the subject of the thesis.^ 

(g) The name of a candidate whose thesis has been approved 
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shall be marked with an asterisk in the list of successful candidates 
published in the Gazette and also in the University Calendar.’^ 

A new Board of Higher Studies' will also be constituted for Indian 
Vernaculars. On this Board will find place all the Uniyersity teachers 
who will be appointed for the purpose. 

Our Readers will observe that the memorandum by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee which we have set out above refers to a previous memo- 
randum by him on the subject of the pre|)aration of a series of volumes 
to facilitate the advanced study of the Indian Vernaculars. We 
reproduce here this memorandum also, as it is not likely to be otherwise 
available to our Readers. 

“ The time has long passed away when elaborate arguments were 
needed to make even Indian scholars realise the vital importance of a 
critical and scientific, historical and comparative study of the great 
Indian vernaculars. During the last twelve years, fortunately, the 
opinion has steadily gained ground that the intellectual activity-of a 
corporation of scholars in tltis country may be most profitably directed 
towards a systematic investigation of the language and literature of 
our chief vernaculars. The duty has, indeed, been officially imposed 
upon one of the Indian Universities to encourage research in vernacular 
literatures and languages and to foster their growth, by the publication 
of critical editions oi early texts, and by historical investigations of 
their origins, early <.levelopment and ramification into a variety of 
dialects. I have long maintained the view that a subject so extensive 
in scope, sn well calculated to rouse intellectual curiosity, may fittingly 
be included in the scheme for our highest Degree Examinations. But 
this obj<'Ct can be successfully attained, only after the materials for study 
and investigation have been made easily accessible to teachers and 
students. This was precisely my purpose, when I induced Rai Saheb 
Dineschandra Sen to prepare, for the University, volumes of Typical 
Selections in Bengali on a quite comprehensive scale. These volumes 
present the development of the Bengali Language and Literature in a 
style never before attempted and have been enthusiastically acclaimed 
by competent scholars working in various seats of learning, in and 
beyond India. 1 am emphatically of opinion that the time has arrived 
when a further definite advance should be made in this direction, and 
plainly, the initiative should be taken by the Post-Graduate Department 
of the University. Animated by this desire, I have utilised my recent 
visits, in my capacity as a Member of the University Commission, to 
different parts of India, in discussing this question with a number of 
distinguished scholars, and 1 am now in a position to lay before my 
colleagues the outlines of my plan. My proposal in substance is th^t 
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the services of competent scholars, wherever available, should be secured 
to prepare a series of volumes of Typical Selections, dealinj,; with the 
chief Indian Vernaculars and illustrating;- the origin and development 
of both the language and the literature. The Selections will be made 
from sources published and unpublished, and manuscript materials will 
be utilised to the fullest extent flesirable. The general plan of the 
volumes will be historical and critical, similar to that adopted for the 
Bengali Typical Selections, and I venture to entertain the hope that if 
the Selections, are judiciously made, they will not only .serve to illustrate 
linguistic and literary evolution, but will also help to illuminate many 
a dark corner of .social, r(;hgious anrl administrative history. Each 
volume will be furnished with an introduction, glos.sary, notes and 
appendices. The volumes, as they become ready, will he published by 
the University and will no doubt tend to enhance its reputation as a 
true seat of learning. It is difficult to determine in advance the exact 
amount of honorarium which should be ofliu'ed to ( ach iditor, as it 
must depend largcrly upon the extemt of the individual work ; but it m.iy 
be generally stated that th(; amount will ordinarily vary between 
Ks. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000. 1 am glad to be able to state that I have 

already .secured the services of competent scholar.-; ft>r the undermen- 
tioned ianguages ; 


Marathi. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A.. Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture. 


Prakrit. 

Dr. P. D. Gune, M. A., Ph. D., Professor, Fergusson College, 
Poona, under the guidance of Sir Ramkrishna Ciopal Bhandarkar, 
K. C. I. E., M. A., Ph. U., LL. D. 

Assamese. 

Srijut Hemchandra Goswami. author of the Assamese Lexicon 
Hemakosha. 

Mr. Goswami has drawn up, with my approval provisionally given, 
the following scheme for compilation of the Typical Selections in 
Assamese. 

" I propose to divide the Assamese literature into six different 
periods on historical and philological considerations. 

The first period begins about 600 A. D., when the great Chinese 
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traveller Huuiii Tsiaiig visited the country and extends up to 8oo A. D. 
when the aphorisms of Dak were first reduced to writinti*. During this 
period, the literature remained in an unwritten stale, and it was entirely 
lyrical in its nature. I'he cradle songs, the pastoral songs, the Bihu 
songs and the ballads ol Assam, belong to this period. I propose to call 
this as the lyrical [xjriod or 

The second period begins about 8oo A. D., wlu n the mantras and 
the aphorisms were first reduced to writing and extends up to 1200 A.D., 
the time when the regular w'ritten lit(‘rature took its birth. " 1 propose 
to style this period as the period of Mantras and aphorism or ^8 

The third {)eriod begins about 1200 A.D., when the translation of 
the Purans and R uii iyana was taken in hand for the first time by 
writers like Hema Saraswali, IMadhaba Kandali and Ih’tambar Dwija, 
to prepare the Wiiy for Vaisnavism in the next period and extends up 
to 1450 A. D., lh<.* lime ol Sankaras \)iriVi 1 ])ropose to call this as 
the Pre-vaisnavite period or 

The fourth period commences 1450 A.l)., with the birth of Sankara 
Deva, the great Exponent of Vaisnavism in Assam, and extends up 
to about 1600 A.D. All the great writers of Ancient Assamese litera- 
ture flourished in this period, and the literature was chiefly employed 
in this period for the propagation of Vaisnavisim. I propose to call 

this as the Vaisnavitc period or 

The fifth period begins about 1600 A.D., with the consolidation of 
the Ahom Power in the country and extends up to ifSoo A.D , about 
which time the country came under British Rule. This period was 
marked by great literary activity, and numerous books w( re written on 
a variety of subjects by writers of all grades ; but, on the whole, it 
was a period of deterioration owing to the depredations caused by the 
Burmese and the Moamarias. As the literature in this period lost in 
depth, it gained in surface and so 1 propose to call this the period of 

extension or 5^. 

The sixth and the last period commences in 1800 A.D., with the 
advent of the British, and continues up to the present time. With the 
spread of English Education, the vernacular literature of the country 
assumed a new mould ; 1 propose to call this the modern age or 

and fix its limit at 1900 A.D, 

The compilation will consist of two volumes of 1000 pages each ; 
it is proposed to form the first volume with selections from the first four 
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periods and the second volume with selections from the last two periods. 
An introduction in English will Ik added to the first volume dealing with 
the history of the language and ihe literature, and a glossary of archaic 
words with meanings will Ik; put at the second volume.” 

' I am in communication with scholars interested in some of the 
other Indian Vernaculars, and 1 hope, when negf)tiations are sufficiently 
advanced, to lay beicue my colltagues sup|>lem< ntary pr<)posals. 

Read the l(»l!owing Note by Prol. I). R. lihandarkar on the 
preparation at a work consist ing of 'l ypicad Selections from Marathi : — 
‘*The recjinrements of Philology as far as ilu* Marathi language is 
concerned will lx* best siitislud by niy giving transcripts of about half a 
dozen Marathi in* criptions ranging from tin* i ith to the i6th century. 
They will be accompanied l)y facsimilie.s of th(^ most important ones. 
I he value of these* epigraphic materials can scarct'ly he exaggerated. 
As they are connein|K)rar\' r(*cords, they must b(; taken as most faithfully 
representing the Marathi language or ditd(;ct of the. p(*rio(l and of the 
locality to which th(*y belong. If to this ar(* added typical (*xtracts from 
the earliest Marathi works from oldest r(*liable manuscripts, we shall 
obtain an abundance of materials for the philologist to work upon. 

Marathi liif*ratun* 1 would divide into four main p(*ri()ds. The first 
extends roughly from the i ith to the middle of the 17th century. The 
literature of this p(*riod is characterised by great originality of thought 
and religious fervour. It is also noteworthy for the hist(>ry of Maha- 
rashtra religions. For it is in this period that we have to lake note of 
the curious coml)ination of Vaslinavism witl) Saivism which is nowhere 
noticeable in the whole of India at any period, ll is the engrafting of 

the Yoga practice and the philoso[)hy of the Saiva sect called 

INatha ( 5 ?T’/) or Kanphada on the original Vaishnavism of 

Maharashtra. x\nd it is only at the beginning of the i6th century that 
the Advaita philosophy, if not the Yoga practice, was held up to ridicule 

and dissevered from the Bhakti Marga It will be seen that 

Vaishnavism of this period has a chequered history, and many are the 
works representing these pha.ses of Vaishnavism. It was again in this 

first period that the Manbhav sect arose. It has a distinct 

iconoclastic tendency, and what is strange is that it came into existence 
before the Muhammadans invaded Maharashtra. 'Phis sect has a vast 
literature of its own, which is very important for both political and 
religious history and also philology as most of its works are in the 
Marathi language of the 12th and 13th centuries. The adherents of this 
sect are notorious for their insularity and incommunicativeness, but I 
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am glad I have prevailed on some of them to show me the most 
important portions of their literature. Not the least valuable works of 
this period, again, ar(! Panchatantra ((*tV’®8)) and in old 

Marathi prose of the T3th century, perhaps the most curious being a 
Christian Purana (^W) by Thomas Stephens in Konkani Marathi poetrjy^ 
of the i6ih century. 

The second period ranges from about the middle of the jyth to about 
the middle of the i8ih century. This was the age not so much of origin- 
ality as of translation. It was in this period that the translation of the 

itnd was taken in hand by poets like Amritar^y, Moropant 

and so forth. Though originality was lacking, it was more than compen- 
sated by the martial spirit of the age which is reflected in the metrical 

Pavads ( ) and the prose Bakhars ( ) 

The third period commences about 1750 A. D. Some attempt at 
originality is perceptible but there is a tendency towards frivolousness and 
lewdness. Some of the compositions of this period known as Lavani 

( ) and Katav ( ) are exceedingly lyric and some even 

devotional. 

The fourth period extends from 1805 A, D. down to the present 
day. This period shows the influence exercised by English education 
both on the Marathi language and literature but is not without originality 
of conception and good diction. 

The Marathi literatute spread over these periods is really so vast 
and varied that I am afraid it will not be possible for me to do justice to 
it except in two volumes, each containing about 1000 pages. I'hese will 
consist of (1) the transcripts and facsimiles of the important Marathi 
inscriptions. (2) of typical extracts from the works of the renowned 
authors with small biographies and annotations wherever required and (3) 
of two introductory essays one treating of the Marathi tanguage from the 
philological point of view and the other giving an account of the various 
phases of the Marathi literature which have been very briefly adverted 
to. The volumes will also contain bibliographi’es showing which Marathi 
works have be^Ti printed and where and also which are the schorlarly 
articles connected with them w^hich a student of Marathi literature may 
consult with advantage.” 

The scheme outlined in this memorandum has also been approved by 
Senate and steps will forthwith be taken to proceed with the preparation 
of the series. 
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THE SWALLOW COMES BACK. 


The ‘ fuller crimson ’ has come npr>n 
the robin’s breast, and the lapwini^ has 
got the new crest alluded to by the poet. 
So we welcome back the swallow ; 

Once in each revolving year. 

Gentle bird ! we find thee here. 

When nature wears her summer vest 
Tliou com’st to weave thy siiiipl i nest. 

But so familiar is its yearly coming 
that wc cease to wonder at it. Why 
should the swallow leave those genial 
climes where it ha.s passed the winter 
to brave, it may be, the rigours of an 
English .April? Of course, we have 
explanations from our scientific advisers, 
and, equally of cour.se, we accept them. 
Yet in our heart of hearts wc are scarce- 
ly satisfied. 

A Northern poet gave s<)me of liis 
latest thoughts to the subject, and 
evolved a beautiful theory. It was 
Runeberg, one of Sweden’s greater 
bards, to whom the idea came that the 
summer birds come north in search of 
light. He could not think that they 
came to bis comparatively bleak and 
barren Innd in search of food or climate. 
Only in one thing was his country richer 
— the longer day. The summer visitors^ 
then, must come in search of more light. 
And it is a fact that when the longer 
days of northern summer set in, then 
the tide of bird migration sets north- 
ward. When the days shorten again 


after the autumn equinox, then the birds 
seek once more the genial south. * The 
bird of passage,’ .said Runeberg, * is of 
noble birth ; he bears a motto, and his 
mottci is, Lux mea dux ” (“Light is my 
leader”).’ 

There is also a .scientific theory which 
makes ‘more light’ the great motive of 
summer migration. It is not, however, 
tile love of light implied in the poet’s 
fancy, but the prosaic fact that the 
longer daylight gives the birds more 
time for feeding. The nesting bird 
requires all the time it can get to feed 
it.self and its voracious young. How in 
the world docs it ever find leisure to 
sing ? One strong point in favour of 
this theory is that it explains the 
wonderful regularity of migration. 
When the appointed time has arrived 
the birds start on their journey, often 
in defiance ot the weather. If there is 
an o|>j)osing surface wind the migrating 
hosts will rise, and pursue their course 
above it. And how often we see them 
arrivo when the country, from the 
climatic point of view, is not ready for 
them ! But if liglit be the arousing 
forc<*, the regularity of the increasing 
daylight in the north after the spring 
equinox would be sufficient to account 
for the birds observing so accurately the 
times of their coming. 

In search of light ! Yes, it is a 
beautiful idea that the aerial pilgrim 
is drawn n'>rth in spring by Its love 
of light. We recall what Mr Baring- 
Gould has said of the Celtic saints. 
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They were, he tells us, children of the 
light, and their love of light led them, 
in their frail wickerwork coracles, to 
pursue the summer sun northwards, 
even to Iceland. So the swallow comes 
over the rough northern waters to the 
same land of frost and fire, and the 
cuckoo ventures within the Arctic Circle. 
In search of light ! Yes, it is a plausible 
scientific explanation that the migrating 
bird is seeking more daylight that it 
may have longer hours of feeding. And 
yet— well, there is our swallow. Why, 
on this view, are some content with the 
comparatively short day of the south of 
England, while others seek the longer 
daylight of Scandinavia or Iceland? 
Why does the nightingale, Ben Jonson*s 
‘ Dear good angel of the spring.* stop 
short in its northern, journey at York? 
And how is it that some willow-warblers 
find the daylight of North Africa suffi- 
cient, while others must needs go to 
Norway and Sweden ? And why do 
not migratory birds in general seek the 
midnight sun of the North Cape, or the 
darkless summer day of the Arctic f 
What influence, again, can the longer or 
shorter day have on the great east and 
west migratory movements ? These 
questions seem touch the weak points 
in the light theory of migration. Yet 
there may be some truth in the poetic 
views of Runeberg, as well as in the 
more prosaic suggestions of the scientific 
explanation. Both seem to clear up 
^certain difficult points which other theo- 
ries leave pntouched. 


The swallow is a great wanderer. It 
is believed to p -ss the winter in tho.se 
Genial bowers 

Of Memphis and the shores t»f Nile 

Where sunny hours for ever .smile, 
of which Anacreon speaks. But recent 
investigations .show that it may go much 
farther. It is not anchored in North 
Africa for the winter, as it is here in 
summer by breeding cares. Swallows 
ringed in this country have been caught 
in South Africa. ‘Thou, O Swallow, 
who hast flown through the whole of 
the earth and the islands, art bringing 
up thy young in the picture-frame of a 
painted Medea.’ Surely the old Greek 
writer had that knowlede of the swallow 
which has only come to us through the 
recent capturing of ringed specimens in 
South Africa. 

So the robin ringed here is caught 
wandering in France in the later year. 
The bird is a wanderer by nature. The 
migratory instinct is as essential a 
property of the bird as its feathers. 
And this view of the bird as an incor- 
rigible wanderer explains much that is 
otherwise difficult in migration. It 
gives a reason for the fact that the swift 
goes some six weeks before the swallow. 
The migrants are tied here, and 
the wandering instincts held in check, 
just so long as breeding cares last. The 
swift is finished with its one brood 
before the swallow is done with its two. 
So it departs in early August. The 
cuckoo, too, goes early, having distribuU 
ed its eggs amongst Citable foster- 
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parents. The young cuckoos follow 
much later. And amongst the very 
earliest to go are those odd birds which 
have not found mates. The east and 
west migration of thrushes, larks, star- 
lings, &c., in autumn is likewise ex- 
plained as a manifestation of the 
wandering instinct of the bird. 

And those extraordinary migratory 
movements westwards from the west 
coast of Ireland which have been 
observed at the lighthouse on the island 
of Rathlin 0*Hirne. Immense flocks of 
birds moving westwards where the 
nearest land is North America ! No 
other explanation but the inherent 
migratory instinct, which impels a bird 
to wander, seems to meet the case. The 
bird is a wanderer by nature ; the 
migratory instinct is as much a part of 
bird nature as a horny beak and feathers. 
An assumption ! Yes ; but the other 
view, that the avian race was once non- 
migratory, and that the mignitory habit 
has got to be evolved, is equally an 
assumption. 

But the swallow comes back. Let us 
not trouble with theories and explana- 
tions, so long as it deigns to honour our 
barns and chimneys with its nests, and 
the Aiartin still sticks its ‘procrcant 
cradle’ in ‘every coign of vantage’ on 
our dwellings. 


NILE BOAT BONG.^ 

Nile stream is rolling strong, 

Nile mud is rough and long, 

Bend to the oar, men ! 

Sun’s rays are hot o’erhead, 

Deserts around us spread, 

Toil on the shore, men ! 

Chorus — Row, my boys, row away, 
Guvards behind may stay. 

Bend to the strain, men I 
Miles, as they rise and sink, 
Knock off another link 

From Gordon’s chain, men 

Rough though the rapids be, 

Wild as a winter’s sea : 

Row on again, men ! 

Ours is a greater strength 
E’en than this river’s length, 

Our path is plain, men ! 

Chorus — Row, my boys etc. 

Never has this old land 
Looked on a sight so grand ! 

Fling out the sail, men J 
No, not since Time began. 

No, not since Nile first ran ; 

Right must prevail, men ! 

* It is not generally known that General 
Butler was as ready with his pen in verse as in 
prose. While superintending the equipment 
of the Nile flotilla he composed this song for 
the men employed on the river service. A 
thousand copies were printed separately for 
distribution among the sailors of the Expedition 
for the rescue of General Gordon. 
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Chopus-^'Eow^ my boys, etc. 

Toil we in Freedom*s name ? 
Fight we for Honour's fame ? 

Far more than those, men | 
Sore set in savage land 
Still making gallant stand, 

Face to his foes, men | 
Chorus — Row, my boys etc. 

Brave stands a brother-man, 
Soldier and Englishman, 

Wouldst thou forsake, men ? 
Asks he our strong right hand ; 
Calls to his mother-land : 

Strike for his sake, men | 
Row, my boys etc. 


Temples and tombs of kings, 
Relics of bygone things, 

Wake to our drum, men 
So may those ruins vast, 
Catching our bugle-blast. 

Tell him we come, men ! 
Chorus — Row, my boys, etc. 

Conriing through desert's length, 
Coming in England's strength * 
Old Flag unfurl’d, men | 
Homeland regarding us, 

God’s power guarding us. 

Watched by the world, men 
Chorus — Row, my boys, etc. 


I 
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.9151919 9159551 } 99'151915 C99119 i59l antf9<, 
91 1919199 55591 5f99U59, C99tt95 «l9tt5 
5lf5 9151919 C9^, 51^f9^ 9l t9C99 9f99 91, 


5t^4Pitin» ’ll*! I i«1 

«1911T 5151919 9fl519tH 9(99 I 5t9l-at9«I55 
f9f9 91 #19191 9151919 W995 91 5l9'l#9 9f99l 
5559 5199, 5l(5 5*l9lf95C5 ^9 9?15 
99519 5f9, 5lf9 '8f9lI5 9151919 5t9l599# 
9f99 I 

599 5lf9 -aisi 511 9f9C5 Btfl 91 C9, 
5t9l«9t9 5 5l»ft?t9 91 599C9 C5195 r99t9# 
f9’1T1lai 91^9 *I1$ I (55 f9’l9lat 9tf9 9191 
91 f95l5 5*1919 f99C9 t»f5l 91^9 9t91 
U!l599t5 'tl9l9 5C9^9 91(95? 91 99t»9^l1f 

*999 C9t59 5*19 >fl‘»5t99 9r95 ^991 

5919 9ir5 (9515# 9l9C5lf55 I *9t9«9 91 

*1?9<1)f9 917C9 91915 55915 fttl9 5f 5?1 

5 519915 95^9 91 15# 919; 51# 9r99l 

5)1 5 C5# 4595 99 9l I C5t9 £519 

(99 995 5lf'S9ta («rFl91 19-C5195 

5115515, il^9-115l, 9|lil, 91 9l9l9f99l5 
5tf515 9119, 51911® 99S C5t9«*C9t9 9t#, 
f55 £9i?1 19 (959 91(5 5t91 £99 '9(991 
91 I 5t»fl«n8 (551^9 £995, 5t9'l#95 

(551^9 £995, ^59t1 519^4(99 9t5t9t9 

5191#9, 499 <5^991 (9515? 5f®9t99 #151 

591 1 (55 5191199 ##t1I 4# £9, *1195 9151 

£9955 >^«9 '1^991^95 9911915919 £9t9 

9f5i59 5ftl5 91199 91 I 5t9''l#9 5 

511^(4(95 #519# (551^9 £915 f(5l9 5fir, 

.f51 fifWtnl 5f9 «5C99 (5519 95(5 5 4(515 
491 519199 (551191(159 9f95 %5H5 955 

(5 4559 ? 5(9't#£99 (91999 (5 5l9"t4(9nt» 

(91995 ? 5T9't#9 ^f59tr95 (95(9 ^59- 

4(519 91(1)1 (991159, 99919(95 51'#t1 9lf915J9 
9It1J1 f9tlt9*l4rff5 9(91 59f(l9 5t9l4 

519*119 9lf5t5J 5 (5519 99’I14t9#C99 £5ll 

5f99lt59 ( 4# ##®#, f9t995l £9199## 

5t»ft^9 9ir55I959t9 41919 #155 5 ftfl 





« ••<f*l ®»5 CWHa »llf«'«T 

Renaissance <1 
WtC»ltWl 'St«rt1 

trtPl tw« rtc« s^^f.wa atw 

•tfilWw ^?n< nfiiMti I <4^ »iffl- 

w■^R^ stf«Nf«( 

wt '«ttC*lT^ >l?t5 

<^«tf«»i*i I ^l^«tna 's c»i «tia ^si 
a»CTa 'Rtai’fa sjf^f^faarc’t c»ia^ 

5t»i*n »taH *fft I a®! f^fsj ffs S^»i 
«W« c’afaj^a Positivism ai <st«i'»aitira 

4n\ cwBtfa’a ^fran*i 4t^f«a 
««« ^r« aitaii !? i f’fi 

^WC* ai alsft»ita 

4if«^Pr 4*11 f»i I '4ai»t f»j ca 
a(W4 *11 ^fiiatiaa, ^?i *ita 1 ’nt^ai’itaa 
arttafatfl *itfa 

oi^ati 'ii’f !3T« ac«3 cafaarfk I 

*4t(a «4»*t f *1 aa atiai 's ^fV »ii 1 a«aiw» 

faatfe t»at atajcaa >4<aaT« '«itatar caasi— 
arBwatfaMMa 4^ faatwa afe »i»i Bfaai 
aipat4taa afawtaa— 

"ejtaai '*«*( at?;.«aitaa aat afa 1 *iiaai 
ai*caa afaaafl a’ftaa a® «it'?ita*^a’a 
an»i aifBaiwa ^taia 1 • * » 

fai^'e(f»ata aaa wuaa fa^ftta aW® aaai 
CBta's BTati ^a,gt« atai. a?i aacat '^ta 
aaaaat'f's '•iwaai afaai r*rt^a Bia,--^tf^cat 
aifaitaa, ^‘^•fca *^t<a ataa fac® ata 4 at 
aatwa^ »r«ntfa's BtaiB ^f*tata «ttatai 
^fiial nfaaa caa, *ataai 'saa ^ta ijc'ia 'Bca'e 
*Wta BRtaaa atfaw ataa *itt an * • • 
afiaia ifai, faia^, apra, aa«— aaicaia 
'ataiW 'Stti,, ia«c»a <*iaa 

T«¥W atwt ^lativ cs'BCT B ^wBca, *fta- 


cata « a?^a faft^ cnWrtr aaianr *ta 
^aaita ^raiafcs.—^fftiB atfaata ^9 aarai 
aHia ^raattf, *itatt? ^ftatca, atitcaa aa« 
aaa «taia afaai c^ta caiii^ atfaatu, 
ataratataa afa^na ’afaai atcaa 'cata 
afaattf, Jiat ataa a« ^lafa ^a'«a aaiaa 
■aa feaaa aarsa nn « aa^, ajara b 
fafa®, titai « a^a, *traai 's laafa.'a >*at aaa « 
fafJ, aa^ aaa TaaiSt ^tata a^ « awa aa 
atifa fn\ aata ■« ^ara sttca, 'srti «faai 
®tn»atn, cat ^afaiwa «ia« a% ^aaica^ 
*afaafaa fsaia ^jf^t aajtaia atataata a*w 
ata 9 ^t«caa af® 1” 

ai «Bjaaiwa 4if«fafaa 
c^sifaa aitfaaa 4^15 ataw faftat- 

Let no one ])relciul to love or serve the 
Infinite, or Lvi.»liiti )n, or llie idea of God. It 
is a farce' ^ ■Stf® aaj BflUl Bt^- 

•sta» fafaatcBa— 

•atHiaa atai aaaaaca sscia, wtatf aacaa af« 
tfeata aaal Af'satfa^ aalaiai 1 ai^ai aaapm alia 
atfaw atta, tlPrw nita ai 1 atwta aaai ataa 
aifail an fafaai atlw aiti, aa alfl am -aftai 
aai'sjtifr a^c» ana ai 1 aiiaa ca ata aaa 
aifaa ’paa aw faPa® atai ■mtaaac’f «*tfa« 
atalw, afa «tatt aaaa aa, 'stai att*i -at Prwtata 
aana atw's afaaaa aataiai* aaa afinn 
•ifaari® ataia caai i" 

tata *ta ca^ afata atat^nf atftata 
itajaataJiaa ^tr«a «f«fara fitaa? >*ifB 
^ai «flt ca, c^faa atftaa f«a Btatfaa 
utiiacata f«fa ataifa*F aafatfaa ftatca- 
afa ^a.fi ata>< aca aftcaa atai 
«ataaa aafa\fa alaai aiaa afaia aww 
f«aa ai 1 Ihsca at^t^taf apatai cataaiw ai 
spirituaiismaia ajiaji afiiai atfataa f»fa 



'si I ] 






«f'Bf*ir<f ffc*is? 5)1, ’fUtt’is'e > 
w ’Utl «t<l ?« WC*!*) sjtt I 

f'®f5) «lfji ?l|n)?tc*n ’Ill'tn 

ftii '‘t«’5li»nii fv<5il •«’)? «it5- 

’ItSl'BJ 'l>f'!l?IIt<-5( I 5i^«; 

5Ff>?l«>ia 'Wis i<i«c<r 

^Kfl’UC’l cns ^MicSfl 

«(Hf, »|5|t« « 'StfB'li) >llf9C«U ®5B ^lfr<f 
^r*i ^i?st9^5'Bf<i nf?‘® •)t'ii f<i;6i<i®tci 

^Jt5t)1 « f'lCW ^f<HITt%5), >«<)< >1I!5C1 

f«f5) nl5) 'SIT^iS'l '-M51 '*1513 

tflfs’ll® f53C53 '3 ^fn53‘l:IiC'»li' 3]3?I3 

^f33flf5l, ^atf*t '5191 *5553 istJi^aicn *»t- 
1Jtf*l5 ^1451 H1$ I 51*1 'tIWS 5f95 -*? •» 
*1913 5t5t«1-»lt5t»I i 455 49 5f»9 

9C5| 5t9tC3t 3Url»ll >|ir9t5J9 3‘1«l'itsi 
3»I1 r5|5t« ’«1C3V'8'3' I 

513*13 *11513 3lf5{3 3f«IC5 93, 51»lV9C»13 
5C5155r»I C9135 51^«3i:8 *11^ I 5l9l'l«C»l3 gi|3 
f5f51 falH 333l3f35 f65l 31 5r9flf53 C3^3C5f3 
■Stf* f3t33^< 513533 5t351 5^1$, 431 3Tf'8if3tl3, 
35f3t13, 3i>51tf3l«(3 31 '«)13<f3ClC33 4tf5 '«15- 
ff5 ^l3fV 4l3><51 5C351 5(tt I 5l»|'t9»I 5 
5t<9^JBl3ta3 wl3M5 2tC59 45 '^r35 C3, C’1 fw* 
f'r3t« »t1f953I511 531 313 31 I 

<«33 5333 5 513^41313 3tfl93 531 '31131- 
531 5r33 I '*1335: 313^5 3lf915J *5193 113 
5 <151133 531 f3t3531 531 31*5 I C53 31 4? 

S 

^^f33l3 3tf* 3tr5t«it I[33l3l<f5 93, 3159 

3W I 

5*13133 113 5*13^ t«3r53lft5135l33 

«i<5H<3>Wl|j f3t33 I *1913 f f33 3^<5l, 

. f3CT»»rt3 ’3«tt3tP51, 3l5t3r55 351151, 431 3* 5 


3ll3i?ir5 3311 451W33H51 4lir5 *1913 
33313185 3f 9f'®J533l« 35:af5 9l81 *1911.1 
3S'^313 343 5r3S1 399f33 I 13 3313 3lf9f5)5 
31ia't 3'5131133 11419aif, 83l 5 lf5111 

3313 f58 13 3313 3tf95K3f33l33 433 '3118 
(53 31, 433 313 4533 3f?a 431 43311 
3191313113 433*^ 3311318153 3153 45 
33T131 f35ll'9 f3'385 3 311313 I 4l35 f3'3353 
311313 >a^ 13. 533133 5>333l3l3 43313 9lC5 
31 9?1«'5, ?131«3 3lf95Hlia *1913 35134^3 
333 *1513 51133 3133 ®19 C3r3t5 31 ClfW 
51(581 3f<§3 I (45(351, lf313531, 3153 '*31^1 
aif® 513 5131^38 '113(31 3tr9513«1»t3 45HH 
3316 333’(15 af5ll5 9^313 3''t5 
C3 33 315 5(315 *11133 3ll, t9l lt5t3 5f3C5| 
9*13 ; 153 31 533 311131 3tf95T3lC3 

3fl3'9l(l f3<l3 4(515 *t5« 153 f3^1< 5f3111 
4f3#9 rit33 I 433 '*(r53’#(3 31135 C3 

5(3t«38 1(13 9*31 313 3t*, 433 f5 311^13 
33(1316313 '1135 C3“3t%133’’ 113 ((*(8 «393l3tl 
31*313 15 13115 3131 9?3l 3tr55, 5 41315 
313'<t"13 3311315311311 311133 33tt3l63l 

4f3553 4«^^®1‘r 3r38l f3t3B31 5f35, 
5l3la3193 53 C3\3133 f333 319 I 3fl3ftl3 
419 1513 31(951-33(13165 3111 453tf3 311 
3t8 (5 f 513^3318 *(5(3 45(3 ffi 31, fif 
C3 *1513 311 3ri133 '531 C5i: 3l 5*tl ffl H » 
15 st»t3 3(91111 533133 4* C3'l31lC53 <t^ 
3193, *(9(3 C51* *(9(15 4* 11153 
463 461 5f391 3tr35t11 I 3 ( 53618(3 5 

C5i: *59* 5(9(15 4113 33%3 5f33l '5(i8tfll I 
3f3n» «tll31 5f3C5 I(r3t53 53(1(55 lf3t5 
Itf3l53 I 5t*ft.*(33 5113 4(33 , 4135 

3313 3r53 4114(5 ^*tjl'»t13 5f«53, 

f51 f5f3 C3t35f3 15(335(13 5(3*3 lf3«^ 



nrm I Wrt n'n fw ’itw «t«? «fcTftrr« mv r*»i i 

<4<n «>«t5 »IW ^ v’w filRl« ^tfn cn} i f®f»» ^l^(St>JS ^ ^tt>IT5 ^ca»», W'9 

f file® fisf® wv ^t4t® 

I ^*t® *ltsitf^^I 9 fisw^l I iSf?« 

^Wwi CTt^i®® ^ifv Btafa (Sfe^w'j <fl^-r® 9t®^f«wtai, J® «iii3ftf«,’i®t®#tf®, 

»t? ’ll ’itr^Bm^feevca ®t^'S|’ini® 

"ilfwWl® ®»l.’IC*'a 9f5 >Ijfif®I- 5?f9|5| i|tJ. 'tt?t® >1111- 

wa» <®tfit*t«I »It» ®f«B *tfC9=l 5«t I CfItBJItS ’ll ®t»I Btfirti ClfS sift I 

’'It’Tt® ^»I1 C*!, >1^1- ’l^C® <11 ®«fM»I1 ^f9 s|1. <<>l»l fV 

>ar® !W, »l»IlWl6Slta B» JISI! urt Hi I 

'Sttt’j HW »tw ’irc’it 'ifti^tfe ^it 

w : «® Hi } c®*! *11 ®*^»icH 3 »iir 5 f®i®n'awra <ih 1 « «(r®»i® ^ifini'^ii ®ri® 

•tl ^BTfl fff® ® t®*! HI I fc^®*fl^ *t 3 l ^IlfBC®*! I *lf®«.tHt®!l ?’ 11 - 

. Vi <9 HHt® flHM ®*JHIHHI >fl®tH'1f|f>4«l >8 C®\5H^®*11 Hf® HI ®fac*l ^fHta Htf?®!' 

H®ns®t® ®'11 ’JC’I^ %CHH ®fil9Tf®l f?fif‘»t£’1®TC»lf’l®t*t«f8 5l® Hll 
<^*♦1 'H®CTiHW«1, f’lllH®* '?t®iHf®® HE1®®I CHH®^® vat N®®H! a^t® ’IH 

f«»i HI I ®t^'*iHta5 BtH^Hf®® H® ®caH i hhih^ «ntH afai ®*ihh, t«?f« ®iHta 

irUntamn fnff® i h*ihh« at®iftr®c®tar ■ann ^f«aiH hbhh ®fa’it« hhs < h'is csita- 
®t®®v Hf»ni ’ifiif#® fawH, .an? <^ f®^,c® <«®hh hi? ^®r®i fija ®fiisi Hiatni 

w f®fH at®i ^®’t? *£4® atf®? ’ttai 8 «ifr« HTcaa p sifii-ita «tai9 a^stftwH, 

itH<CTC%a'r^tt’i«t«H Htm cHt a^f® ® r^iten® 'H’l? 'H®*i ^ch tcnattaai cHsm ajaata 

fv^^n «•• *tt^« tn^H at« ani f®® aiii, f«fH 8 ®tait ii^atfswH i c®h^hsIh^i 
C®®® ®tH®V ftCHH Hi, «t?t5 ®®t9 ®'SC»lU®a ^'tlHHl ®J1H ®fa51 

HWf »ti ?t'i®fv« ®»®a ®®wiirf45i5l HiiHa®!® hihi ^sh-cjhi® nfa® H<atH’j;!^® 

liw I atatnf®® ®®tfi a^HHt® rHs^fecH® ®ichh hhh ®f®®tHHtfHfl hbhh ® ^i®i c®® ®fiic®H, 

af® aw ®ftntfi® I r®w HHH ®®t<^ WHH H'i cBitaf®!®, a®tr®®®tt® 

•twl ®^® f® a®®t<«tc®^ ®%®, «H6ar ®[,®rafHfii.,®fiic« ^®® atatfwi®® i cbIm- 
®f®11 r®wf®® f®l*IH. CHt HHW ®1»ft- f®^l®’! > 11 ® an?®)’?^^ ®ian twt® ®H®H 
antn ftHti® canswa h^iihi «n- 'itan® c® f®f® cas® ®nH, t«®f* Htfire®!® 

atw* ®fii«® a®® 'St®t? HI® h«ehh®®i®V ^r®®tc® ®t®i fsiwA^® ®l®i ®f®®t« i 
a®w®®ti ^ 1 ® ^® wfisHtc®! ®t®t® cat®® waf®® fafa ®^t®t ?ww® Htf®®i-®»rt ®^ 
<wt®H ®f«i« a®iv* ' "^atH® ®j®i'’® ®[jFra® ®tc® f®wtai,l-<tH®i ®n® ®r®®i wt®tH®i 

amm® «t®t®t ca®4t ®ii® M® a®ij®H ®r®a i ®ta't^ <3> f»6®tfHt® 'it®t® 
llitfiiai a®* aiw^ anna a®< a?NBBM w»t®fH®i r®f®a ®t®l®, the farfamed blast of 
i« fiifaiv fiiitwa cf, * ®t®wtfa® a» a® doom ( to patronage in literature) ^fi|l 



I ] 




V8^ 


’WW I « «tMif^ca? 

c^sft* Tifiiii *»», ?tfiwi 
s»i fl?i »t>rf*«^ €>1^1^ *tfii‘ts ?a I 
•si>iC5»a ajtat? atatfM, 'tUTn fCMa 

»itfa«ic’i^’FWa '5H1 

I ’itfawia 

•at ^t?i4a ?*ii <a«i« ■Ststa London 

<6 Vanity of Unman Wisln.--; silJris asTasHcaa 
fa* ^tata R iss^.las « Livi;s of tin- poets 

(•a !j»ii afCaat i ^t»i1sJJic«a atis^icaai 

« ^><f«ftac5ta raaai aata fa'ials, '«ra5 sfata 
^•ii« ^ HW I «t«afCTa aiw'ifaatcaa 
'Stata fstwa ^i^cwa ’a^fi »iTt*i5 aficst^t i 

r«fii fant'V’it^ at«ii atwafstlatawa ’iiiw»ta 
tK»t at«f«t«ta ??c« as® ?ra-9 atfa'sicaa’tc^ 
aiafB*ttf%a »a) «i<»itatai afaal atsrtan 
ntfatasia *ia«rcnai -^raatr^tstsi, •'Ciai aa« aac«t 
a^ait® *(£?!? I Jifaaca at8rt»n atfasi-'.’vC'S 
’ft’ilstacaa Jifa's '5;»i^a «ita <iia!ait >!tfar!>i«'« 
wRc? '-ii I at^Hl atfacasia ca ast^ilaas 
a^t, «ait c=»a»j «iti=»'ac‘ta afftsit?- 
’^twa t»ta f*i'#a ’ftaai arir csiasp? ?j?t»c*ta 
aa^ajs affaita aifac®5t, '"ttaca^a? ca 
f»»i *n I Jiaa faa f'vfaatc^, atwt»il m r»f'aai 
♦(f^ata 4fa% cam caai faat»i i atatra 
•immwa atsu, aftriaafatcaaaaTais*, a^atma 
aatatwtfaai^, fata "ta«.faTa-'srfr'5 rac®f«.af?1 
fajfaaitraitrta ^fs^ta’f'a « aratat '«faTa«af 
aa at^i at«rt»ii atftmja 4rf« ^taa « 
ntfafw^aic’a ^^ataata faaca «t«at(a3 atari 
Trtca»ar»tt«tarta ata a^vta aantca aia%i 
at^ca } aai awai >• faaca ¥tai>«faj| ‘ 
fhta fit*ia i 

OTfat»iia, ca <«ata ^t«a nJiiiwaata 
atfawa tf«aiw 4fn«, <*i |ti8« c*taa 


jlt»? #tata afi[« at»flfiawa ntf« arti 
'5ta ait^-staa atatata a5^a*i faia ? 

Loiidt^n 'a Vanity of Human Wishes 

ata>» fift araf^^a ’ffaail fafaiti atr^ai# 
'Stata afa af*tai *tfaf5« alata atat a»f% 
a«.atal« i feea saraatt a^twatma Satire •«« 
^y^ata faifa'® ; fama wf% 

faa HI, afa 'state* sst^tHsi, an'^^Wsi, 4a< 
aniatsH *iarastHHt<i;t{t atfs* i sf^tatni 
^fastaeata fac* cstHs s»H#a «*HtH HI 
isfaats sfa i «iifH esan s^*f%s "csiHH 
sfasf stfHs fHsntSti <a[fsstaifHa “HttatHtHH- 
st« aatasfta" afs hsj sfaai «hshi afntsff Hi, 
4tata as ■srasHitaa sfastmt nan « atafi 
-jfaiaHttwtH I '^s’t Haasl ^rc« afnat^ aifta 
‘Waata^^a <iiaH '9[*iiii i chhh fs csa«f 4 
seal s«rt>i asHta fasts cshr s’t*itH, fntH 
*tfi?cs statas raafveata an Hi i 
'Stata a^fascHtfs* 4ifsstc»iis"»tt4 HfaatcHa 
stan CHHH fafsa a<H"»ica i^feai feftatcf, 
stata “areata saa'ta siatnaat s VH fws 
csaH ®HiH |t5ai pfsatw | 

HHHCHa cstHS asHtal s lata artfsat esfres 
Hil H1 1 as ssHfUHs satfs*. hsII Htsfl 
ataca fsHi j[im i fsi st*ft«>inia s»H^a 
a6Htcs« lata ssta Htl i 4l sraar Rfics 
fnfacs stata asnt<rf« “falia fast’ Htis 
JtaatfHa <a®fei sta afswa tf*iai csfHHtHi 
staca* “ftca f6SP3[< «tawa 4S# 

SCHa sifs yfif HfsH I st*?t*»aa ^facsciH— 

“Hf «Hi saa a(ca iitaa f swa— fijatiK 
scataia, HI sscaa stsca? stata^tra a^- 
aatfst firi-astai’iafssi stasifasi if tat 
smsi saiafasi, iitafssi sstasi <«sitHjtsr 
iffHUs^ ^fassa aftn fasm 



^8% «itW, \ [ yn 


’»CT I nftji »rt^w«, 

^>n»f 8^?:^ « n<-*l«n c’\ ^Tf»i4t? 

ifW ^fiivi 'e 

Ihi ^lt« rt»n vftrBW ; iltRJIi 3J«I4 c»i 
jrfltfl 'Btf^ ?tiii ^»«r^n ’sfTifl 

tffrffn, c>i 3Rt'i'®i, 

W awiwif^»il c>i Wc^i 

Wll Itfim (ftiCT Br»H1 •lft«1>l ^fill's:? ; 

»wnt w*t-r»nrfsi I’m *W5?? 

inw*iirf% ^«.>t 

»ltt^ I 4B»t 

<in>^ I I cn 

•rttB »lt‘Bt'^ 

«rt« ^ftr *»>*? Bfir^i **t wr«t«tfs*t, ?jc*t3 

fftSB 5^*1 S»)19 ’f^tl <f«IHl 

%iPntfi»i I c^ *«it5, 

*i?>t ^tif '9 fe*i?tin *rfrf^B, 4 ^? c^tw 

H5I »Ti rtnr«i 'fw?- 

,’»fwtf5*l 1 'Stt ^f»l?tf«, >ii«*t 
c<«w I f’fi c^ «i5iB 

few ^1, f«5^W« S(^« 

Wfjc? nwtw^ 

ffedRw ^t*ts>ta c»tw <»i, «a9Bt 

« »W« •'IW^ I W If «»t1 

fW »lfel1 ^t»l^tw «WW55I ^finsi 

■ftw^, ••'<< '^t*t^n 9<nr- 

dFrt ’ift’iwa %w ^'fi ’Bf^wi 

i|lM 4mif tW ff tB ff «tffW*», '5tft Hff *11 

»ii *11^ «few« 

t'l'^ BWl W •tfB'll 

J^*i « ft*t5 Wtfl 

*I1P fB^fB 

Brtaiw *tf^a c«Prt »iib Bt» wtBi 
Bfw «wtf«» tWfl cn wm cn 
'inMPJt •»?!« ^*iwrtfB« Bti «^«n 


BH, , w f<f '<’nlt «rf B*n >Kntn 'Ab^ih <«B<fe 
Bt5 cfttfe *itt r 

><^5^ BflWlBiB '•’W Btl JpB 

B11 «»5lfB4tBfe BI*irt<r#f8H|f®, UI|)»S^ 

Blf»int’I»» Trft»tt9 BT9 B9wwa 

?l55|ts C'rf'lt'5 *im t fe«9f«W Bt?! 

Xlb^rt? iltB, i^l CBSt, 95!tt9 mfe I 

BW'lfWB ^55?t9 ^wfe *lf9^tC‘t ^tCf 

^tfe, fBB W^t?4BaBW5l Bt5ftB'9fe?rW. 

acBB ^fs »nfe I Bt»i''ltwa B'rttt ji»ib 

«tt«»i'»i— 9tfBBsft— >«nsj «r>(tir 
'•‘TfWBI BTfe I tftlWtB Sht<l6ar r9Bt»lf»l^ ^t«ft*11 

®t9f9 «l ^9Bt5‘n BWSJ I 

9fBB5ar BtflCB vflB^ Bt^tCB 

OIBfe flfB filfat'8 Br?51 ^t«rt»l1 9|BtB 

>?tr9Wl^ »11«IC«it’1Wt8t Bfim iilfe*!- 

fsfCBJ? ; fBf "^'sn (»!fe 

B<3»11!|51, at‘tr«IWt95» ^IffiUttfel^f Btftfesi ®«tW 
511? I “BH»I1BU«^* 5«jfsi 

BHf ^tC?, ?Tf»lBt9t9 fsiatl BtCf, 'Stt«l*IB1 Btlf , 

sUffiB 9Wfe»lf95rt*i Btt5, Tbb CBKSI 
•itfiiBj, cB«i<( B^inwB »i9>iBi m? 1 
-« f^Blnt’llll'IS'S BT'5t?91 ftt9Tt«51, ^t9RB 
4 *I^IB CB5 f1«l9 *11? I 

CBlfCB? WB Bt^a>1«l9 9B*rtt "tftffHB 
iBfe »iBi BfintB «f*i»Tt*ra »ir^B <St?t9 ntf* 

BW*11 •ITfBW *tlw*l I Bfilflff,, 

BB?t Bairtsi >it«(t9*i «fB w Bfim 

f? wen f?«r»t BtfilfBJlBII ^11 f»I*11 

«*t1 BWB 9 ^tBlBtfSB I wfe «I«*t«(t*1 

•iKfet ^ff Bfife wlB ?9, Bw c*ife wtntai 

»lfWI f?B*( ’ItfitfBJlBf »Ilf»Bl«11 

CB^»t ^IBlBtffeB 51«, f*(^? fftfe? nlS- 

BTUBi nrifw* Btftj w*inf Bffei 

'ffBfl wtBi n^ti?Wf w*Wf 







(itfWtCfH, f«siSl «fW ’Ml 

’<tf, <n(>m «9ft "W ^h- 

it«*» I ?«ar«* ’ifftt'sn «f5^nwa 

ft*! «f5Ta "f'^f's^a M I 

'It^ta csrata ^3Pf's«5^«ii wai ’jsn 

^*tw afiiTtr* I att«i^4tnna ■ csi'tta 

ac&, r®i fj[ afsi^icJia »t9 i 

at5rt»il «W3 afst f®c«i5? i 

WirnW’v "if^ta ®fi ataa-'t^a 
•lata'?! favta araai ^fat® i 

€tata a^®Ta astata «ta «ta'9 a^a, a^a « 
'«wt«a-'|fai faa i fafaasar st^f®a sta fsfa 
alw#H%cvt3[ fa» a^®ta%a «rt5ta afaal 
na^aaa aitr® at® afat® call ®caa at? i 
a[caa C 5 W at®twi atataf®® attattaa f®fa 
f^a ®wa c?fac®a-, facaass afati?a 
OTtaa atataf®® atcHftacaa atai «tta, a<t«. 
«tafa« ataa-«tatat ® ataa-a’statcaa 4ff® attasta 
® faiaa,— ®tai ^tata fa®i, a^^ta, ® ®’f- 
^f®a fa»a fia i ■atata f®fa fa*R® atat, 
aaaa ®aTj' 5 tafi-' 2 rff®a ®ta aaf-aata atc^i 
fla Tystar^a «tcata ®faai ataatf® =?a® ® 
faiaat «faf® atc®a® atata ata at? i cat 
«r» "ttata atfiij«i i(<a^t^ aif^acaa a^^®tar'a' 
ait*t®i c®tt« «i«a fa^i ai atca® ®ca® catc®t 
'State® ®atwa aaa® ataai atca at ai aca 
®ra ai i afaara a<%aa aa® ®ta« ®raca ai -, 
f®® Ittata aaai (?t.ar?ca >aa< aaata faca- 
aiaa aif® fa*p«tia a®i afata, cat ^ftia 
'Stata a®t?ataa ® ^'s.a c®tata i ®t^«taa^ 
a^®tai®a sta fafaata ctraca® atafa® St®- 
®ai ® ®«4taai ata awatcata ®faai af^t«a'i 
®tata ®5a®®^ aaatt at®fa® a'^aiatai i 
< 1 ® a'fata® ate® ^fa® atea, tai®ta® 
®t?® attat afta, <aaa f® artw 


®t' 5 aa’ 3 (< aW, ®a5 «tate® tat®fa 
®®a®i ® aiai atie®a ®ea®l afa® al® i a»i- 
aeaa aaai af^ai 4 ®ai ®tata® aea aa 
ff f ®iata®ae^, table taika ®tiata 

aa® ®raa®1 «jta af'aai aaa, afa® ® at«l- 
fi® ®tata aeat«ta •atata ®faal atte®a i 
®eac® atiaesia faatea 'Stata fafa® aaal ®ea®1 
®eataaaeaa ®tata atJiai ®fa® afaai aea 
®caa ; a®®; as^aeas t®®ta«fta ®tai ®iat®ea 
fafa® asatu ®ta fa®t®? afaia i fsfa caa 
atfa®ie®ae® aaa® afaai ®tfae®a 4ae 
®t5te® ®a®1<a?ata aaa ®f 5 a i^faai ataa ®faat 
aeatea at®tra® aasft ®ta® ®faai ®tfae®a » 
®eata®acaa aaa ®wa ca ?&a®i atf®® at i 
®t'^«taeai aaaia ®tai ffiia ata, f«fa ®eaH-> 
®aca® fa®® aafa ataiiaat «teBfa ®fflc«a i 
a®«! ®t»fl*iaa f® caaia. f® ®cata®aea ai^ait 
a®fi, aa^a aata at®tfa®i c®a c®a aa® 
a’^at aaia ®fata afaai® aea®fae® attaa; 
®tfa «tai ®ra m, c®aai 'Sfata ®»®ta c®a 
®aa« caca art, trttai 'Stata a'ea aitai faat- 
faai ®faateaa, ®tateaa aea® ®faatfe 'Sttt# 
®iai ® ®taa®taa’ir« aa^att 4®ia “fapti 
4®®tca ®eac® aa>aratae®® ^®a ®f4a®t*(^ 
®faai aea ®fae®a i 'Stata® ®eata®aeaa ®tai 
®<fta apata ®ta ®a^aTti‘!t‘C aaa f® 'Statf 
®^aea® caa aaae®a aifaia®l '®te® afaai ®tai- 
5®: aeaaai atafa® a^aratwa® -aaaa af 
® fa»aa ateaa, a faaea ♦fata f^iaw *f5i- 
a®l at? I 

♦aea atfa 4®atea ®tat«aeaa ®tata (®a1%, 
♦tata, fata ®teaa ®ai ♦eiia ®faaiff i ♦at® 
aif®aafa® ata faata c®faa aiSt® ata f^t 
aea i 4®i?i ♦ataaa faa i ♦ataailS «tata ata 
4®atfa aif •raf®-f®®i* ate® «ai ®fifatai 





J>n ?^i:»ra vn •tirtt'Stt^frt ^5 juat 
^w»r «f^ii f t^- 
'**’•■ S— ( ‘^f^l'8tt*t’ wt 

aifl 01 ^ c?,— c»l«ft5 
Itl T I'RI fsi^l 5« f«C3tnts» T 

^Kia *ra «t^tfirw« ^rrs f^s •iti’p fV ? 
fwnh» "s? capTtf f%?^i MtniNtPt 
Pr*! '^tfntPt, ><1 nf^ 'st^tfrc’f? 
"■irt c^t»i'e «ft»i Y ^'s ^"ii 'Bt»i- 

Wrt f*!* C1^ t TfPH’P *r»H’P3 9t5T^W 

4t*W wf^ f* 

.^Swl «twtw f m5t9l <*t 

“ «Tf8nw^ <srm^,-ttfi- 
^inr c«t^ia?t«^ tc'^»ts» 

'• tti'fW’t Pf«tw jft'sns, «it« 

’Hl'W «r!( ^fil^l »fW "pfjt'S 

V ^tf«*'e '91^ 

?f«E«t5 I c»i ^ ? 

nftai nt'f^w c't»n ’pf?^,— 

HfiWI ?U»lfB»!^ 

fftt pp«»^n f trii « '5c*tt^ 

Tif«tt¥ I fpi ^t«iitf43 cn i’f T ft*!!? 
CT W9 ? «it? ’rt'flfrfip trpftp 'alf«p « 
.»tfwtt '*ff^M^pf*iti •flSft'Ss^, 4<r« ^pup. 
ml m9\ «isisft « ^rw» 

•t»ifl1S|w^ piputfw? /;»jt,' 

"p||t*i^«pniNt»i •t*«’#t T cni wi, c^t? 

p«p ’iiw'pftnn pttwii— c>i^ 

<TO, CTt %ifr«pt tratPlOTa '(pwjtf%w' 
C9^^^ pfpcsif, fpn wta pwpt ttptfifrtf 
wrt^hi ^inritp »iw w fW pfpp. tnt w’t- 
. ^ ^p t ^*«tf « wPi*! 


^tPtftrW’i c*t>pl4f<ti p**! citft'sptpts pptPt»n 
'^tfirwi pnafp^: ^itPtP pfa 'P5PP c’lWcp'i %m 
c*!? '9 m?-) ^p? ®pffii^«nw, 

c»t fpapp tp ? Ptf»iPt»I tp ? IJPU'J 
^ttp, fpiPiiia c>!t cp\ai ?p ? fpfsi 

'^fppiwp '^>ipp rptpsf, cnt pfpptp 
pp ^patP Jp> cn pp»i i?P? tpcpal, ^Itpp 
pcplfpplp ptPcpfip UP p?pp p?pf«, fpcpcar 
ppptfw? PC1T *t^r53«litp^ ’ 

fpwa "iPRtw fppp Nsdfpp 5*'f. i^spp 
fp>?l< p^ti pt?p, 4P? rpfK 

CPf»IP,"PItt>I9 ^tPtfPlP^ ■PP'SIt*? PfiltP 

Pt^TI P«IP« pap pffppicp, PPPP ^fpsfal 

pfinttP, PlTWfl pf PtP *ICfl ®T?f-a ist^fp 
pr^iTalPtciP P<'5f«iPtP ftPtfpcP9 PtSPPlI 
PPP pfttfppTfp 91 s PP IP ^6sitP, 

ptfpft PtPPPiPt? CP? <131 p'fp ^p ?” 

®pfa p<pf5a rac«tap Pt?ttP« pcp 

pl^p fpai cpat?cp pa PI I ?«i ca appfaaTM 
cpptp. PtPtcp pipp Pt?, "fpp cpptp pfpal 

§P1 Pfpcp ^1 pfpip PtPtap faafv wcp fp ? 
pt^pptaa ca^p p^pup, 'St^a atfaiPta 
fawapp ?pt? I ^tpiai atWrPi pc< ai/^iB «ai pea 
pF«a*p a1^«rcatpatai a[CPP»: Ptfrai PT»ft«pwa 
atfppta facpap ppcw'^ppfm pfajap, <p»P 
ptPl pft PI I pt^app ^ pca% a^^ pfaiP 
PTfpcPp, ,.>aa< pFacpp, <ppa^‘ PTPta Pta- 'spp 
a^pfp Pf c»rKP^ pfacp Pijjii fpi ^pI 
> PtPia a^PTa ptm fpf f«p' ^ Prtia aptP , 
pal pftp I PTPttP PPPPta ppttafaar aai artw*' 
%ca, fpp PTPl ppt*ra pip 'pacafar Pipf 
pitaa « ’^sjpta Pfpp aca^ ^atp « ppp, 

' Ptata paptfaan afp affs > pattafwfja api 1 
at pau^aafjpi atfppta afpp a^ai^ 
^fii cfata affcp p pfinp 



w » R’Vi I ] >rrff rsj vrftiiJrcihi it *! i s # 


■f 

'•fii itm I ^'^81 »i*)h 

apt« CT«f»i ?c»i ?c*r ’ll 

?9 1 «i5i»ic«i 58ft'5^a «iTt8 

ait Htt, S|1 «ltf8’!Hl ^t?l‘t« 

«if« "'ll I c*i’i’»«im >11^ ’iif’irsi 

M'S! <ar»i8, tt9t9i sil . SCSI'S w*|if 
Blf^isi fifsinisr, «t?(ic?a 

SIWI C^sit*!, ’Ft’tH f»lts| 'Bt’ll « 5IC? I 

81 # « C 8819 I ^««« 858 t 8 ?81 ' 8115 , 

f«W!| I C8®l«I 8tl# C^niisi ’Nfff'l’, 

Cf881 ’ll# C8=»C8 ^IC’tWI «IH8 SwcaS^H W1 
f8iei8, 0!f4tf8® ^ei|l ^'9*1 

8tiS I C885t»ta fp®1, 

« ♦H"’Hr8»8i'Bt’ltf8« 81^)18^8 01831 881181 
'SI’ffw f8ll88 8it»it«8W8 «Hll 'Itl? I 

.Sl«r»| 8t9n*»8H8 8681 a|t»t8'1 ®T8t1®C88 

8i1ir8rlt8 86818 If* 85 I C*11C’6 ®t8lH88 
86818 C’589| I8f«f8l8 8t11t ^118, 8f®86!9'« 

C 881 #1818 m ® 18 rf « l 8 « l 8 ’Hit # tg 8 

8(f881«8, #18ir 86818 C8 «t1tF«1, 'StlHij, 

'8 l5Tilt8l1 C8'^18 ^U8 8)181 ^t8l®t 8*8) ®188 
8lt I #81 if^l® It?;® »IC8® ?C88 811818 C8®188 
8681 8lf®8 ®11 818 H? I tl8ll85 8C’88 >8U8, 

#18181 '«®81tnt' #»lW1 Klfe '818 <88818 lf?81 

CWflC88 I cn 5(t8i 8#®,' ®t8t'*t88 « C8®C88 
86818“ IlfOIH, 5R81. 8f8C®f?8t8 I 8C88 8C88 
^1 8lf« "It 8C8, t8V*11^8 ®1»?t«8C88 ^it 8C8 
C8881 C8yC88- 8® ^^)f^r«t8, 18® 1 

^1^ C81® 818181 8lf8l®7 8® >48 8|, ®®t 
8W8 I '98tfi ^VH® 8f88, .£8’618 £8 £8 8£8 

>8#t #81 8181 #81881 f881f.f8f5at '“K’' inUI 
®f8l® <«^ 8#8Ul8>.£8t 85 88 8f?£®8f?C®* 
5|C8® 88C1 81818* 8l8'l«t88l® 818 8t? I 
®t8'tt8 C8 C8 8£8 81188818 ®8* ®1l8 18(601 


88(51 "’ll®® '#r88tnf8, ®l8t8 8* r5C'l88 8 
8l8l«8t85 85818 8f8® 89f58C5 '8C98 Hf® ®l8l 
8li ifflt® 8f8£® 81818 f (ifrurec® 818 8£? I 
N8t88'£8l8 8lltt8I8 #818 ® 8®!?®' If«8tl8« 
8lf8 8l<fl4»C8 ’»1»it*l»iqpl «185 8818 8lt i 

#11581 (818 £at?8?lt8 ' tltlCIICII 881881 
8tt8 8t8 4(881 ®18l 8tC® 1589 8ll8l8 f 8t84> 
55® 5f8I58, “91818 8l8rf8'' 81881 *188 4r8 81 I 
#51 ?Cla 4(68 1548 I £85 89l 4li^t- 

418(88 •jtt® 518181 ®1818 84f6l8® 5t8lI5 l" 
a4« 481 >a5 C8, 4ts?t«>;(85 £8‘l8t58 fCW 
9(54 £8lt4 #51 94481 4r8t« 8tt8 8lt » 

£4881 #5; 84488 4iflC® 5tC8 «1818 #88 £848 
9l84t8, ®1£58 £848 'ail?®# atltlllS 8lf5^,'> 
9t8l(6® C8 ’15fat518J«^8> ®t8»4 «H1. «fH'' 
£811485 8tC4 I •“ #1«{5-(8l8at£44 I 

«8f« £® 8«I®8rf58l»6®U . 

818N®1 5tf6 I8l818l4 £8 I 

88(4 £®8'lJ*l*rai8t11l^ ' • 

8'9l8 8#<-4f®l6«, a4l8®1’[ t 
#518 8# va#4*tr“i58t^ 8)1^8(88 8C8J 8Vtl 
£®lt } 8?'8C18 8WJ 91518 #15U?8 9f84 

®15181# 8®t8 9«f ( #911«i£a ). a4H i4firC85, 
aiC88 I 4t8l-«8t<#4a t8'511*tl8t 5jl'4 f4l88 > 
£ifC88 f58«.Wlt9* 48818, f £14^ i8’3[!:ll» 

9114,? 815 5f88lt 4l»rta8ir8 4l8 
151615*114811, al'i®#8418t, <111181118^ «181, 
£841 85ff61 518181 8tl5C®)v'«f #*l'» I C®^ 
£8l9’?l8 54 918® 4(8C®.988< 5#C»1, #8*t8(^ . 
lt41?JI,«l5r5£8C88 81t4 94,fa1 4f^S1 (88118 
an* 59818 8l(® 8ir5®I£9Cl« 9a6(9«-8« 1 ■ 
4(888 88(81818 (81881148— 8f986«Si 81W* 

M8C® 9184 4188, «88 9C8l4%:#t5t8 ®l8t8 
fiWI 4f88lf48, 18188®» 8l5l8l #l5l8 8(4488 
4l8l® 8ltl1 444ttJ W 811 «15181# #l5t8 





[ 




ft»in ▼finifi«j I ’ft^«t»ian wi4i '« ?5 *ji 

#ff«4 fi»>^t4 C^ <«* >K>41 

NftI 

^rt, >IC5H ’»«lt«f*J »lt«ft^l1 

•Iflfll 1*51 ’fC^l 

4W *n c^fsi's 

'i^vai ’ij'SV® '^19 ’if^ ? ^T>?f4t»rw5 
»IW 'Bt^l ’^f*!- 
«f*, »t^t'*t>ii4a «ft<m«n 4li'Bt>'n«*i- 
«»f%vt«rt^t c»i«t» ^t«n*ii »itfi«'5i 

ftf« '*t^^ I ■a^^’T 

'Sl<t^ ffBs' 

f<titcf I '^tf’i i^iarHtW4, if»ic«fs i 

J.1*^ 

^ 4Sttt? Itf^4 « 'SJiwi 

4^51 'tt'fllltH.J ^ ?1f'« Tt»ft- 
•tnm itfa «fl« t fii 

• <»!«« Oc»! ^t^antira 
‘ ^rwfw > f <n 4^, 4t»nta»ii:ii9 »n 

Htw I ftfe? '^'•fqcw lit 519 

f«««% cn^»n 9?tar*itctMi «t5ta 

ft«n|.kC^9»t $il »lt« »91 W1 

->,S|W.I f lB*«.f»t»I’5t, iH9fn’a5, 

1*1^ *tfiim‘taFt*l* *>^19! a*!. Vint? ’»»ITI’»'H»I- 
iilt f sstn’it f^ftamca 't«if I’ll 4if99tt« I 'i 
5!p|*JittIT91 «*t«f»I 4tCf{ 9tn«)> 'St5t9 95S)T9 
CTt54fi| ^'B W 59 stVI f**! ’Blt»re’!9 
5HnitC5 C9»tifl ■•B»lji«<l‘IJ#N. 'Bt9Wf95 C»I9^ 
,9^tar^W9 lir«9 a?® 59, '5'tst « 

atftcBiyaflawtrt? isBsrtB *rfH 
9f»lf9»Tt>I 'fjTlB9 ^*19 W9 
idiom JI9 9tWt*l1 '«9«Wl9 l?tff^, 
VtC49 iviff* C99tW CWW ^*141^, 

atwftv Hif, 4t9 

aww « 4M, 


49< 4?49l*l *4^^ 9t^9tf?l 4f911 Jftcv, 

C^*t»n trtafn «f9J«t?tW9 Stt5 I CT 

af«'Bt'^'t »t9i9 ai9i«fsi 4 aala 

511 I WWtB^ '«‘t«f»I9 ^"tl C'Btwt 

511, C»1 C’f9»I C'ft’I'efsiB ^5trt C^5<Tl91 i5Ft*lt^9l 
91*1 1 4591 f51»?y99 f’l’tftB 91 4^999^tf99l99 
aW8t9 C9951 9^91199 955119 r9f5a f»rtt 
C9i\iC9I9 9^191 5|fe 59 9tt, C9t51'9 9tC»t 5^1991, 
C9^«*t 'if9 '9lf9 9sl9la9ia9 9591 a*(t^f 
4^9(91 9if9l« 9tf9 9l 91 '5t5tC'5 (19194 »1 > 
C9r9 91 9f99l C9 95919 9^tl9l 99 919, C9't9« 
9119^ 99 5tC9 91 I 919^ Plait'S C9919, 91^ 
'Bt5U'5 alt'f 91 9f9l« 4194 99 99199 C5l9, 
999 C9 r.9l94 919191 C999 91919 

959 91991 9liC99 f59 aU‘5lf99 9f9l9 
51i5C9, »1t99 494 ^*49 ^9f99ia9l5 |51?91 
*lli£99 •Il9l9'f99i9«. 9^9 >Il’l9lf94 fB4t9 W9 
9f991 C9f99 f5CmC9 95l|91 f^9t9 4191951 
9f9C9, r.9 r9'95i 495 a9a-9r99 *1519^ 

aC9lC9 f9f5<S «l9f5a ’5f4C9 4f®9l9 

9sf9C9, C9 §519919 §5lWll9 9^9 919 9^9- 
91C9 a^H 9t9t« 91991 9if9l9, C9 9^9 
91C9199 9«.aC99 9591 5191 9l'f®19l9 9l419 

9f9l9 ^«41 4f9l9, 915114^ 4199119 .5§9, 
^Wt99lC9 5§9, 4919 5§* 91^ CB^I* 5§9, 
9l^a9«9 9519 49999 9f9I9 5^19 I 9lft9l 
9lf5l9J 91^8199 >flt C»A9t99 4f55ft5 

9f9S1 41199 491 9B919. 9lf9l99 I 9l5lf 
f9l995^f 411? 91991 §15114 4tf5 9l5l9tl 
9999 9f9 91, 9l9ll9'8 9f9 91} 915114 

9191919 •4l9^a9a 9r9 I ^1^91 %5n35 9f4t9l 
51515 9f9ll C5f5515 919 ^51W9 4l<ita9*' 
j^f991 9r955 Cf9, 9l5lCiqi 914« 4lf5 4454 
5lt4 9lf9 911 5f^»lf«B55lin! 5ff5 WPl, 954 
9tWl9t5 5(45 i 4l«?la9l4 ^«5 , 4l^(a»« 



»w«i ’Jtfint? 1 ^ti»i •Jtf’ni "Ht^, "bc^ <Btfi cw 

^wi CT*it^r5 *iiw, c’l’law?! *j«, »ina| 

far ><4iin citfe i 

c?f<ri’B 5<1 1 ’n*it«innn '45*119 9f? 1 


I 


fW '»tl«f C9W5 *tt9ttl ! 

^•Cq q^q qW ; 
t9^c*rtqtw c^t^q 
qf9 f<is qfq'S ?lf \ 

9f9t« atqiw, i>9M «tqitq 

C*IW9 fj?f'§91 a'§Uq-, 
5,919 qqltif ^tqfq 

fq^t99 c^fei *i'5Uq 1 

f595qif9^ Biqq 5^191 

‘ 9UB qt9 ^ql-'Stql ; 
5tqa f’f 5»t 5fqc«, qf^ic® 

9Hrqltr95 qiqi T 
<811 «f9 9(9 5^19 51*9 
qft'B ^iqq^fq -, 
f59 qqq ♦if>rt« ^9119— 

“c'Btiai fq c^lwi 5fq i" 
aaroi >619 ^ 919 5(5, 

6941 qfqai 9W, 


“991 991 99 C9 9q4i f 

9f9 ^9991 *199 f’* 
9199119 ^tlf*! 5fqiq 
5f9t "1949 'qfa’— 
C«q;'a,ff9 9tflf99tqi 

“«tW9f9, 91tt9r9 I 
?»C9 4919149, 919149 4919149 
919141 9911 9lf9’ 
S(941 91919 949fi 949t9 
99 99fl9 91^ ! 
r69 9lf99l11 959 9919 

^99 9919 \ii i 
5959 9f9 5919 f9949 

9iJ 9199149 5!’ ! 
9(5919 49% 4919149 491^9 

9f9 f5 qfq'S 949 } 

149 549 5(9 f69qr9Wl 

919 919 499 4f4f I 

ITB I 
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!♦ 

>w»t Jriwn ■ ««r«»i «i«)«i'5tc-st 'i'* ^liSsi sift® I *Rififs» ai®fe 


>?n®{e «i<ii 

attc® 1 ^tfsi f^3 

®fii®T«t, ®f®®sjr ®rwi 

'C’Ttvf^ trrwi ^tca cH'tfs’i i 

<«'« cft®ts^ »rf««i ^s9tf®?c<J 
I iifl'Bt? <v* 

mt«ii 

««i' 19®®51 'f®! 4^? -qiSfel f«®, 
«IW ® 6Hi>1 COI^sfstfHf® 

®t«itnr *!f5*tfirw?f ^»ifw ••! »i««i 5t»i i 
®t*ni ff« »tn f«^»tf®H(:'t ^f'Tti 

I 

>.t '<fir»i ®tftR:<i ^rssii 

»i®i»ra iititt’i c»it® 5i»ittai 

micfff®, Mt?®, ^fil®t*J, 

^til ®fs«fffi»iT>a a ’itr® a5[ata 

®ftatc« I >n[®? f»i< sit’i® 
ai®w>T at?*i tfeSta 5t®^ 

I ®t^Ta faat® ^®j 

'S’ta »i®® fa^iwa *l^)ca®i ®ta 

w® fit® I ’rc»i ?tfei 

oWi w*tfei CMtan® fs»i i 

«t«tf can ®1»il ®if5»i I atfai® 

ca ®»i nt«ai an® ®tan 
*1®®^® .•it«atn aW, ®®ata acwa ®® ca% 
ail aa an i fa® apcat anicaa 

atljrtitf*! a^c® ^®®i caai ani® ntfaa, 
®®a atai ai|ii ®taai *^alfac®i *ta 

afimtai afia® ®tfiia ntaii aaSi 

nnttfai atw »nf®® alata i ^ati atfafac® 
01 ® ®^i fa® ca, fiiwi ®tatiai' 


Dr. Sven Hedin 41 From Pole to Pole Itl® 


1 ^® ®®'(4' i®a 5 w?i ®^ca atatiai c®®l 
a^® I 3 iaa ®^® '®c® ®g aat®w% a^®i 
®fat®fa® I 

®afaa® oi®(6 fW scaa ®fecai® 

^®f'l® a?®Ta I 5 caa of®a ate® c®®l 
9 l® I ^aic® ntaai faatta astaata i 

af®a 41? af'sea f®g^ fftiaiaa alt«fa® at, 
c®a® %®i® aT®®tatH 9 ®fac®fa® 1 an®^ 
afa®, 4aia a5t® cai®ta. ar«al aai etfafataa 
®a, acaa atafpia ^rt« ®f?c®a aiata ®®®fel 
aiaai aca a?® 1 ®i, aifa a'a®c'i> aafacaa 
a® a® ®ca ®?i® 'area® fa®ia 1 

»oc® oifatsi ^tfaca aia<ii caa taSfl ®alc®a 
at® ®fa®iia ®raal v?^® at«^®l-at®ca '®a®a® 
®ra®ta I aa^a «ta®®ta fa® aij® apiat 
fan® alai ca®, ®f5«. ate® ate® f’4®5i atiatai 
can atfc® ®tfa®. atn®i'®j^aa c®ta 

cataifc® stt« 4a®® 1 

aafaa iita® ®i5®ta acaj ntatfaac® ®a 
ef®c® al® I atnatstf® ®,®«f®a ^a® 
alfi® ai5ai caaat, ftafa® a^c®f«® 1 

ntanaa at®, i® '® aaaia® ain®i 4tca® 
®f?i® ®tfa® I l®®ta ca aiatfaat® ®a caattal 
ani®rf® 4 at «Mf®.a •* 4®^ ®aa ®a 
nfat®fa® I ®fe®f® aWa^ att® atai ®r®c®fi®, 
ate® ate® «at|t*>njBe® ®f?ai atte® ®Tfa® 4at 
^katfaac® at? ®ai|aia a® ^ateaa ®e*a eat®i 
ataata a(|ne® at® 1 cafa®ta, ataa’^a ®rt® ®a 
®f«i*a ®faatr®i itfafae® * c®Ta «t% at 
^eaa fs® att } «ta*t® f®ata an^e^ 4®ft® 
®®a att} ®tt fafa® niift n® i®na® <at 
®a® ainm-aipri catat® fic|tii ite^a afi 
ate® 4f4t® aaiataai 4®# maatl^ ‘ ajtnti 
aitati w® ®fw.i cif»wta, aititcii lit 
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i®, ®»(a Jira 

«»*I I t>j9|t>l 

c<j^ •nfffa flvta »fa ifnfi 1 " ^'Tsi^tca? 
4 ? »»NtCfa wf«f5 ww «n<ii ^i'fU 
I fii:. n**! ’ffflsi s«i r^«r<^ 5 '^® 1 

^<;^tfsE« it^ ■»» 'im 

5f*I«lf>I I cnt ^5(51® ’f<(I 

fvsi ®f*itcfrfl ’ffs ??9i I 

ifscs! »itN5i, «tiy ii® 
^1 «tt*l‘fl ®I45l il>f®A «|9I « ’Tn csrsill 

?^»i I >ii?| >1191 I'sci --(111? ii ^iJitcn 

*f*6ft'® ■■td® ®ft® Ssfcis 6t9Ittll ’^tf'ic* 
•tfr’f*! I 

^'!»c"r ?itfaii!tC9i ?>[9imci « ■sttf’j 'sit’itcvfi 
^ifi« •t9i^5 mf^si cffrisitH I '»it>ifwi «c«jci! 

ifff »(tcar?i 5($ 'Its ®rmi si«i? 

=*rii»i 5fiici >rcsf ??9t I 

»t3r>r>> stfcn 'sl^'i it^i'titf'ti ^cii 
-setci'H ®r«»it>i I -iiiti ®B6’3i «it5 

>i«fa a-sti c^9i, >rc5f «itii ?5»i 

«« 4113 , B^tlfWI 5t3TC^ I 051^ «>! 

■* 

fl^« »Itf9t»l I flfsi’ltai'Sfsi «®'5 3 I'll 

ft*! 41^ a|9| lf3n itfiitfl W® 'St^fel ’I'ftBc'S 
<t»l I 3« <!Jtf9t >£t^9M ! 

«?f?31 C’t't, 41[fi^ lTf3*tM 

*11 I 

\r 

311’W ^i»i® >ii‘i»i ci»iTl *11*1 fjfsw’i 
^%lff*lt*f I 4113 4®fel C»I13t3 g»I1, 
4®fel 'J«3[«l», 3itlt3 '*1^3 flff1li»1 431 1® 

1^1 c®f»i8i rw»it3 1 .; . 

3Wt C®T1 Vll® ®nw ®3t*l® 

3W»3 C3t®^f3 3%^ ®tfit31 ^t3 J1 4t 3®3 


^13*1 ^3tC® 3f^®l3lft 4®3®tJ3 33 C3133 3® 
^Af3® 33 t3 §31 file® 3tf4 ®f331 C3W ,1 
®1311 33C3 C33 31^313 3C3I C3»rt3T 

®t31®ir3 §&«f3 31,01 5t® C331 3ttr8ff3, 
§31W3 3fC33 fS® 3t3I f3«l9 3lr8f®3l 

3131^31 31^113 »t3 31331 C^31 ®f83l 

619115 31(3313 1 ®C3®31,4f®® ®f3® C3OT% 

333i 3^313 3”<i;< 381331 f33, 43? 33^1 3lWt 
I ^5^13 3tf3t*tlf ®131W8 

C33 filtti ®3 3il81 ®lf3t5 3tf33, . *tt3 .3lW3t8 . 
3ll33l '9(1331 3?l® 3ir33I3 I aK3 §fe®fi! 

r-183f3C® 3131 3tf331 ®|3I 9111513, <31331® 

(3313 3C1 §31C33 C3C33 lit® 3l3l «?l"r 

®3tl31 *331 C®13 ®®1t8 3f®31 3f33l3 I 

f33«.®l3 3t3 ®t331-®l3l3 4333 318 3f3l® 
3(13313 I 4®5 i 3fet«. 3(1531 C33, §»U® 
1:3(3313 '5?W3 C3lf ’tlitt31 f3313 I ®H131 

®33t (®f331 3t'33l 3133 C3, 3t®1C3 3t33 
3*831 3ltc®'8, 3>U3t ®t3T81 33 81*831 31^t® 
3133 ®t331 I 4?(5 c 3 3^31 41331 f®3fel §fe 

31315313 I 34113 333 §1^(5 3f331 f3®1® 

■2I1313“15I ( 3(33 3141® 413 33® (4^3 ^3® 
•»*391 3131 353, 353 C3 4«f3 3®l(® 431C3 

c®f331 3153 43? f6®8®3 4®§) ntiSs 31313 
33C33 ■T134 481531 4®fel (3®fe3^ 31^31 

«JC33 533 33 C4tlf«t® ®p33l 3lf331 31t3, C33 , 
Sjt® 913 3l5t3 41313 f®f331 4lf381 ftf(43®r3 
ji35313l5c® ^ifs I 431313 5*i>1t« 4311® f®| 
t®S 43 f83. F®® 38133 3®13 C33I ^3,413. 
«<lf331 3*33, 4 5fel 41313 41®3113 41331 

f3:3t43®C3 1,'8C® 3lf33t3 C3 4131(33 ‘31t®; 
33li3§ «8C33 ®1tj ®t3C®l83 I 4338313 
C®13 «®K3 3t3lf33 §36 Il*l®1®^33lf33 f«®3 
(*331 33 6f*I4t3 I 

«. Cl 4f'*»»I n®t® C3*n Cf r3®t3 C13 4®t3H' 



«rtPw, 




it* 

jlv WI *111^ «»»!« 5Jft I «tff»(W »lt« 
W »I»W ^*19 C’lWl 6l*lt^t« ff»l, 
li<w W t»l»It>« ?irK »lt^ti!«l 

f5|KM ^^9^5 =»r4Csrfi»I I t’llff 

’Rtfti® 5tf»ni «(fa*i ! 

*<i »f%»ifsi*6St '.n ®?t£f <5 I 

4» 

•rt* ^iPrl fwi C4ti fw 

' ’•fill 

fewrtfl fwifi I »if iti^il c«rt T’^f <»»i 
ft«flprt ¥<ti fi[»i, f’ff «»£«» cir«n cw ifnr«ft«IS 
1* I ’Jtfi’t 4»i£ wof 
I 

CT) TrtitTCW f’»|*T9I *1W^ 

|MRr 1 ?»nr c*iti»3i ^fe'«f*ra w? 

'SKi fit*f, 

'st’^sint •»t«i »ii4 £^*i I 

f*tntm« 5t«i ^stff»ii^, 


flew 4^f<p?;. •*!« wfcni cfttfe 
ffsi ?['4» gfv ntsj I '5^tf 

<lf*ll ^Ct Vfim C'8tt»l, 

»fa»i cTs I nifta 

’^\ '5«? ^nf?^ ^r^il c'8ti*t I 

<ltt« if* ifWW3 ntf 4* cit<B»r fl^fi 

Hfalj ffn, «f«icff 4*| ®9»i n?t< 

4Wt>l *fH *%! CTT'BilijI C¥f»HI1 

fw?, Wifni 'if?fii cif*ii 

4? *iiw «ft»rrt *fftc?n i% 

ft»i I ffcii? c*tsffKn 

f^ft fwi ifst^a »i, r*« mfjf 
^>131 itfirwr* 4N sfi I 

ffiflilff r3«1 «ial>l3 3^P5 xs^^ »itft»rt3 I 
*»lt3 3^wr*t fsf^W 3l^>t "»ti ^tfiw- 
ftif, i*CT ^31 ifti i#t1«3 3^31 ^3rt« 
fififTtSI C’ll I ^t3 S^f^PC* "W^tsf W- 
<«t«3 f«f’W*intfil* 5'ljf^C* 9^ ! 

( ) 




4 i|<rW3 3fl3ft3t3 
?«« ^t'ff? '5[f3 ' 

Igfill 4tan fircf i C'5tW3 4W« 
3*f3« ’»»» c^3, •ffw fvtor 
lit, <tfil, lift-«J^*»r j tf fttt ilt4 
tnt 4t*f*3 »ii«, f3tf»iw 4111 
wwv’H 'MrW3i 
ittrtii it3it« 11 cm«»itii, 


Ittrtll 11*w 11 fW fW— 
fitift-li«tltl '911 

' fi'Bj citM I ftitit t'tt 
,..*111 sftfi 41 cttitfi 

iiciiit^ fim 
ifwrti itttiWi »i»iti:> iPiii 

. m 

t*ll«*I 11^4 i 11*1 CIW *t^-“ 
fjtcirfCT f d, «rrfi f ft tt|;r 
3|f&fviiiir irt I 



( Iff ) 


vtw ^»*l ^tl^t 9rt? ^5 *JtiJ I 

•tt^'Sfl «Cf«t>l ’ttlsi ®tf»«i 

I <t{««f»» HHaf'TS' I ?»ii3f#i 

-««iCTi cvtife ms -, c*’i»i m?i *tii?(icsi I 

ftai «fiiii '5i:c>i ’?W4 mfei'si 
(?f <i?i fVsfctj I 

pj|ft»ii i5§tM5 fft^r msr« 

m 5f^« tJtfifsi ?('st^»t i 

^ta ff5ai c^tma ^itsit^ai c’i»i i 

awa ^aafa ^waa i tat# 

CBta caai «tai ^rttn 'ssara ^ta « atata 
^f?ai *tr? I 'Btatai 'ata mia atS ; ^ta 
mw afaatt? I «fai 9aata atfa « cafata 
caia, attai cata ai ; ?«aic» aiai ^rfa-Jt 
»»rap8 caRati?, catiai bfw wt^c® cacaat^-, 
mai atft? mia ai, ?^ta aic^ i 
^ ^aai ! ca c^ta faa faj c-ittat atS •, 
m«fca ^faratcf, ^Tafatca ca ca a® 
a^ ^fa^lfeta anat' -amfas^! fasaatai «iia^ 
matfaat ! 

a(aai aifaa i fa«^a m'f 

cmti 'g.faai a^ai at^aat atftai 

mtata atfaa i faata ma^ta atfaa 

atw atw »tt«» «ima mfafe'S fafaai caa i 
Iww camaarta atta art«» 'Btata a(caa wn«.at« 
aftatca afaaatai 

aiam apait t a^a 'sfeah ^ ca *i;<i^aa’ 
art® ^ta^a<«aTaf?« I aa aawa sflata 
Pirt m^aatfira a® ca aca -arfftw aaf a i 
apinra arrirtta «f f® at% caaa mta fa^ftar 
«»|?fa!f||pf aa af^rtca fartta atartai ora, 

aa 1 ifwtprs ,caiata caHm 


aai«a Ta’^a star a aa ca *(< faafaai lit- 
ca.rt«.ai atamaa'I i fai ataa^a tiacaaawa 
a« 4aaifa faafa« batata caa atata ca 
caVrtiatfa stfaai cafaaua } ca afaai t 
faa asiata ca cata^j caa afaa«ta atrta a^ 
ata'9 i^iffaTca ; afa« atjaiaa a^atcf i 
atat, afftsi, ^cafa«i, afaai amta^ art 
fn ataa \ afaa«H aaiafa aaata atiJttatV- 
ca'fa^i 

afaatfa, araai aaivsa ®ia, aaiaa T*f* 
»iata '5l5a^ i ata« afa, ca faatiaa «tai i 

Ttm fasia >iiaatyi aat i affa aV’* 
fam >ii®ata' faa aiartta ’Jfaa’fca fatlil 
at^caa i ’fpsaf'^^s a?ata ^ta faafe ^ 
cata aSa -, afai® atfaiaa ai •, aartftca 
afai aamat a^caa faa •at# cat aj^tiai 
aa ataaac® c^faai faai efaal cacaa i 
aiaiwaai?! altia ^aata faata ataia fia t 
jr ailtaa afaata fa^naa ai’i ^aa aaiatta I 
ap vaiaf ata a'ja >Siacaja Watfaatff- 
aca cas aitcat ata afacaca i ca ariati 
ataiata‘7 1 

aaa ajaata fa®i atarcaaatrt afa'BTta a«a, 
■saa ca ’ft® aaaiaa atfaaii i afaata areata 
c'oa a's.acaa ata’f i ca rt* acaat faiaa aai » 
«« aaa's.aa atca i at tltarn araai acat 

’atttlaita I 

(®) 

caai atfrti i ar«ata rtw arfaa ai i atai 
rta atfta ai t at^aifa atcit a^ai afta i 
rtta aJfa 'aaaa atm atfaa } atm 

ata I 





C 


ftw CW r 

w «t^ni vi’fl c*tf w vt^rt»! I ?»- 

!|^ ««?»!{» »ftii %ft»r I — c*i 

^tWC^F'9 ’iw *<tl } ^t*f 

jpwi ^tvi «itr»j*i c^W 
, ’♦t're c’fsj T ^t^i 

'f ;n ft’Bfifst HI ” 

cn’HtHts+ffHJi ^ni r«^? «m?i 

^Pni Hill <fft*j I — “HtHi, 

ftflfHH H1 !* 'BHH'8 

CH "eta Hfll ’It’tJ’F fef>jfHH 
CHll»l ! 

^5¥ “^?Hi, c^Hi i #t^w c^tnnr 

’fl HtHt f^fH fnm^Hi 

#1* ITlW *tM Ht«n OrSHI I <fl>I HtW, 

r 

. HflHl 4^^ HtfHH I fHWtHI ^fil»l, 

’“C^Mrt HtH ? 'HtHt9 'HtCl T rif’t^t'S CH 
HtHt* Htt I 

fHp»1 I «tC^ 

HrtfH Htf«l HUH 4H, CHHJCH nfHHlW 

WtHtl I” 

15^'' WntHlSHTS I '5tHtl» 

I 

HfiW, 'Sft MtHt« C5HH1I 

C^ltCira ftfHI C«tHt5 Hf^t 

f^jcwi citfe «»n ceWi HW ^ c«f»il 

fnfl. CHH HIH Htf I C^Wf 

>1*1 rtt*! Wl^lW HTfilfH f>l C»t>t» 4H|« 

^fl>i wntiw >Hi» ftrsinsji } jtftn 
•::%i>«i I ftfHiH CHHH Htftn t vhi ct hihS *it^ i 
>[:*it<i HiPm, “:(«*ii ." cetHts 

>CT ?i>t f> T -c»ft iPPPi firfir T w no 


fir vwtH >o if%n 

ifH*. 'HOtn *tr>*l I CT “tl, 4^^ 4>| 

>CT *tl> I” 

it>>ifwfir ?>i 3t>i4t arto^ 

'StHW fH*t»l r>*! I f«fai wt*l 

HtfHOHI VHtH'Q 'SUHl 

tTfso I f«fH 4tir5 ^fiirn 

>f*m I 'Bit ^?H1 4>H4 twi> 

f f»IB1 Ht9 Hit I 

“4HH fi^VS cnt9> 

>HH1 T 4trH OtHIH HW C*t»n 4>'8tH I 41Htf 
HIH ^HIH ; f^> ^fH 'HtH19 Cfife ^JH Cftt HUH 
'Sl>l'5 ‘>£91’ 1 'ertH9l H'B ^C^Tgfil CH^tBlH I 
^fn JJIHSU®, "HlfH H’S'BlH } 'HlfH iJJ'M^IH, l[fH 
*’90, HW HO >’" 

>9Ht9 f**|t HCH *rf>»I HI I CH 419 
^tr^O HtfHH I 

(* ) 

HtH9 4t£9t H^t *%! fH9U> I >CHtH 
fH19 CHt H9^ fH91 Hltof^H 4HH HH9 HHHl 
^141^9 *?l«l ^HrH«HfH '(jfHt'B HItH I '5HH CH 
HlftO ChWI HlfniB HfHH I Ch\h 1 '91*1 OlH 
CH ^'’tC9 ^1^91 HIH 4U*H »f9H, 4*< 4?[l9t 
44*tH1 Hf8l9 CHNCB HT^H I >HH CH lf%H CH 
Cnt f5t9*irH HlOl apHHHHfH CHIHI HltoW I 
CH ^\C9 ^19 Hiat** ntn isftt99 *t1c< *»tfH9l 
OrfHH. CHt f^HlfH ! >1*1* 

*Hf>91- t1>ttH I 41*19 4*^ 4alH* HtH I 

“>9*1 C4I ? tl, >9Hlt *lt ! >1*1* 4lfHfl 
41*19 »P41t« *1>ltH ! 

>9HU4 H1>H1 ff 91 >1*1* 4fH«l, “4lfH 4HHt 
f>19 41Hf5 I >fH 44^ 41H41 49 1* 

CH C^419 fH4t (4^91 4lfH4 • 4lHH Htf 
4194 4CT44H C414 fi[4 I 4lHttf9 HW' •itfl 
4t*t9 WWI 4lf5|4 « ^HT9 fVtJf 



^* 11^1 'iip 


•i^Ji ^Kfai 

rt*i I *tf?*i I 

^tti wtfirn i ^ata ^$«i i 

an cla »>c»! 7 tafa ajSita ^faai cafan a^aai 
' 'dasata '5tra»ii asaa vaia 

»fa*T, '^aai, ^a c^aai •, «iia ^ftara aw i” 
a(aai %a afaa i c» caa 'stata acaa 
f«wa afa'ai “ca«ai, aja atta ai, atf* 
atia ai r ca astata acaa atf«taa atca 
Bifaa I ' 5 tat '8 caa 5 a»a aaai afac® aifaa, 
*ca«’'i, casiafa «tfa ca-tai'S ^a at^i” ata> 
tiw C 5 afa«tta atcea ®tta afaaif^a i ^TaT« 

caa afat® arfaa, “ca'eai ca'sat, ataa atar 
wai, atat atv i” 

“^aarw ^aa cafaai ^caia ^tata afaa, 
“^aai, aa •, caai ajHiH 4a 1 atata «tawi fa* ? 
^fa atfaai, fa«ia aia fa a'la <aai at^fia ? 
•an, ea 1” 

Ctai •n'B'ni catata gat^aif^a 1 ^anta 
i*ara atfatn 'sfaal cn fiSai ^tfaa 1 •st^ra 
aat^a ft's caa a(antcn atat^a, "casai, ^ifns 
c«i am <«nl aifn } ^fa atua ai ? 'g^fns 
ama afaa nsi ?j’nia ataa f®sa stfefft 
's’atal I aa cam area entata ? casai r 
a(aai ^aa afta 1 areata a^faa f^ta ffs 
nm artfnn state*, stt atani a’taa 1 "nanta 
act cn nfaa, “^ani, c*traa na nc* cna 1 
•a atm cana n’ca faataa n’aca ? ea ntata 
nrtn •, nifs *rtta 1" 

aptmSftai ^ata^atcaa faj fas aiai* 
atfan 1 cn stntCtm t »i wtfais atfna, 
<n entn ^aratatntca at anrtam 1 ca 
enn »fn»i wtnta fast stntcn fta n^w «ttia 
^ w^nun ' apim »nf*ai fnttai 
aewwsttfnn f 'swt fnfw i 


^atn fnaum ^faa, “atata entata at«i, 
ajani t" ^aal nfna, “fSta atai aftata «an| 
cnca atafscata atca ntnsTati 

^ifa I 

ca '^laia fSlca I'a^raa 1 aicatas ^Ina 1 
^aatc* cafaatl atai s< 5 ai atfaa 1 atalaifa 
stfsai Sta I f*« s^ca ai enfaent 'STati 
aas "sa srrnai caa 1— “t-a ? atai csi sSltf 

cat r 

ca atota sl^®l ' 

(*) 

vata sf**»i ataaicn aisai catnta St*fi 

atii fasfas aata sta at*® aiiaa 1 vata 

■staiiaf aiaw caa •, ca aaita 1 

vatcaa catai ntt'sa 1 catnia fS«a *5[cata 

^aaiin c’ftca 's.faai atai afaai ca 

sifac® attaa, acaa aiat afaatf'f 1 '*tntcf 

> 

cataia ^a catata fana a'Sttai fna 1 sta ca 
^a aca Sf?c« atfaca ai -, fanca atai af^ca'i 
•?anta ^ar'i stfa'ta ca aifnal cafaa ^tattaa 
entea stnta faa afnaiii 1 ca eafnal Stfl 
afaat afcata wifaa, acaa atat f* ^fa 
cata atta ? 

caWi nfcfe c’frr^ca vata santen nta sfaa f 
acaa at^ fanca ataa nta 1 
( ' ) 

acalcaa arnica 'unSt cnife «tt s nisi fsi 
can? alt 1 areata nfaatfns 1 fasjtaar atf 
f«n as •aae •anft satat ssi atfnai ntn 1 enj* 
ti» •aeatafnta s n»i fatal aifu setf fa*?- 

C!*tC?l 

tcateaa atsi tanta ^a stnta s»ti 
as cafaean • stt fsfa states cnenn s stnesa 
»es cnfnts atfaeaa i , 

fna attes aifta fnea* a« 1 aftfaa awif ; 



,».*g I 


*ni nwtl W CTt 

ttw iif«i»i <gfi «rii»i I fift? 

*tf ^\m I 7t^t<w 

C«rf^>! CT C»> iffll ^ "es ntf I , w 

■Btltf *t>» C?«, “« C8T? 4TfW 

^lllfRl I 

^ > (^) 

- I « VWffl f«S 1 

’»tn c»i I ^f«re ^tiJititre i 

CTf't*! I 'CIW?! <11^ 

wli I CT 5tfw I Wir«ir 

[ ’^ctw’# ii:5«tif5i '®t«n •> 

^f<«i I wt5 «(i^»i *if'§i 

Iffii c<t*r I c*i cel •fT^’t 5 c»it^ ^iftcs 
mPW C^WI T '5l?t?f C5t<(^Sl '^tRsi 

‘fini CTHrt fi*?*! fF*c*r wtsi r<f»(i ’(Hi 

tftsi efintww cet^uft f^5t»iil 

‘*R<I *tfw *tfw I 

•UPtttW ^if'Hl “r*l*»ta 

• f f««M 4W I C^WK C^r?W 

, i art«(| ^t»!.W C^t«( I" 

V ^' ’•t’ 

: WI I CT 

«r^n I 

PK«^ »l^f1 'BtC*! f*»W5 

- i W ijitvs »ltf^ I wfw 

v«nfi*i, CTt«r n v’ltMf c’fW’g ’»wi i 

'rtw ^ aJcvi -vftw ^t«t5 fsi’jt 

^*<1 «»iw 

■■ ■ 

I/: ^Oiw '»iitg 

f aft* <i»'«CTi ni ^ 


I cn 

*tfw (aft»r, *5^ 

wfw ftcv Btf«tft»ii cn 

•ir«i«i f5 »it*t I >«»| 

■stfsia “f«, ft,- fV 

^ ’fftlttl? !" 

*?l«lt^ *ftCT 5tft«tft»t cn 

Cirft*!, 95^1 »J5ft 1»»W9 'jn ! >«'«< 

'Bt^TC'B *ifii’?*i ftf9« ^tcw I cnt ^W* 

I 

^t'lti'ca ’tft'Bjr’i ’fftsi 5»ftft 
*tti*r stc^ <?i I c>t cffft*!, ’>t’ttc*ra 
’jsi'eft ?tfn ?if»i?ii cJitsT^j ®c? c^fta 

??»ial ’tffCTC? I >a5F«fft< C’tftW ^*f5 

*ltc< >Jt*l®t. .ft 5tft51 Jit?!! ^tc®w [ 

«if ft? <117 c^<f stsjsr ?c‘r Btftftt® 

f{B«l 1 'Sit? C^lfel *tl!Ft»l^ »lf»l'5 

H®? «lft ! ’^?1 ?f»l'®ft Ttft- 
ffrt=» iTitsi *ift?ftS5— w mt?? CTfi 
cmi? 15 w ■^■’H ><11? ciftfeft 

'^1'S|9| ! l!f’»t? CBtC? c«ftc?>? ^tc?*tiftl I 
si'll? c?*l ^t?5|«s| 1 «(»t?T- 

ft'5) Cltfl *111 I'B csil 

’ttf?t«Cl*lt 1 «riii, ®® lft*l ! IWtWiRI 

»ftl? I 

?t'^ ftf?»l I 4?!^ f?’l»l Hflft'ltPWI 

%U?? 5tft»! I 

CT l«t5| ?Tin*l? f «\'9ft? Hft H ft«lftfl 
*ttw stft?ift»i ®<i*r« Cl *?ift iw 
ft lie® lft-« 1? Ill t ^?11 11®!?!' ■Itpf 
iftitfti I *c?ft ®ftt? *wtw » 
®CT®'*1 Ifttl*! I «flfl5® Itfill *n I ■ 
*CTT1 ^?w*®t*c? vn , ®ft*l » c®< ift 
w ®ftii aft ft at® ®fw, ®w cf ftw 



i irtifcj 

itffcf j ww wifitfi I “c?^ •rtf^i '8n»i> m cym : 

«<r!« >nni ^4 i 'stwa *1111*1 i a 1 »nr w» ^ifir awfi 1 f%n 

■•fWi atft *i>«1 *»tPni af»i*j I cfi ff vai f4v*i caitSu 1 «4'asj 4 t* 1 •t«5^ 

af»nii afw f¥ •tfai's »itfit*i I iflH ?fta c>i a’«i I 

iw lafan I i ^ji ?it?ta *ita« vatif "■a, ftffit 

rjifitre afiini ^fat faataa Vsp« w^l. 

“wtt ^ata, ntPl ! 

*atf^ at*»a *rt4> acafi 1 c’l’Sl c«tata . v^ti »r?»i, “nf^J •t^, «lc*a *r| 
^r« fepf «c« *»f? n a’cacf I c>i’6l cat’a 1 c*tw «fTr»r *(Ti»f * 0 ’* 
c«Wa ^tts *fr? c>\’S> "^uta *( 1^1 w® vaia 'sf'iatcf « 

1 " f 5 «!*fe T(a^ta *ifa 6 a f?atw*( 1 "yBaU ct ipintf 

CifiH faaa ^aitaa uta vfini atrl firal* 

^caff I” cat*r® >ic*? ♦fasl fsjwa at®* afi|*f 1 
( >• ) £>1 «rfata ’*fa*i i^f>t fa *l|it*r 

cH*it *tf?£«r!(»i ^tafa } atfsta ca aiPa*! ^’ac^ ?” 

??tfl T” ^?Ta ’af*!*! ^ata *Tiata 

c* ai£>inr at*ti 'ctata atw >a=*iit*ti fsl^ «a^ata 'Sfa «*? ftanfiiajv wwa 

^fatii f?*f 1 s^ata *if?*i I 'St’tafetw aw'si !" 

cn ?f¥c« *ffca arf^ 1 fai ^?Ta aatoa £»it» 1 ap:aTa ?fV»i ct fat 

ntfw? 'eiata <a «tfaa\C‘n»\i af»\ia, an afnaa \ ’aun’^ 

5^1 wa vanaa at'lt Bf*i*i 1 ca g*t a fan 1 ?taia nta fan afnw(ini 
at&i atatia 1 cwNal ^attaa afant^ atn 1 '»*W «*T 

iftata ^aiantma 1 ^ata nfac® ntfifn, "^ta citcm afiara, a«it aitft 

'Wttn afnc® afnaf ca nfan, “«tt, c®tata ^raf«f?« ^ata "f^aata «f« atraatfi*«ta 1 
affii fwTl *»tn[ r amt cn atata aaa caarSf ^fama wiit 1 

^ata atfncB atfai® nfan, a? nfaata, aasit *itfa «tatca wtnatfaaTri 1 fat aitw . 
atta artfa caatal aftiaa cfia } *atata atia 'i^fa a’la ^fa aita <ga£ai r 
ntta faai aiac 1 4 viaSf aac»a faaa ait i" vata 4 a 5 t at 4 fatia *tftajt 4 ffaal 

atiata afan " 4 fafa, mfa aaft *tt 4 f a’lafa 1 afaa "a?aai cai catata f aia ai 1" ^a afa*t, 
ffa fa ca’ft caca caia att r” ^ata mala “<a*f, ata’ia ^tfa ata atia caaro caa ai r 
aalOT aftn, “caa aaata fa attr mfa vata afaia attiafin “Aata ai* aia 

*lt^ tfa att a nlaati caaa aati ai-, eatata aia at faia tttaiai ai 1 %fa 
. ataa alti aiaa «»t<f aia ^ caarta cat al’aiaaii" faaataima atata a»n ata ai 1 , 
a^tai ttata rtjf caa aaai caa t fapiaa: ^tata ft aia afail awiaia at^ aftaf’ 
aal; aftm-i^ caai ariata ft^ica 4 ait<f aPan afaai; • 









■ (') 

'ilWrIiR f^tw I ’m? *11 ' 

•jppB *il^( *iTr^i •’tTw 5ir«i *•11’’'! 
;>i«f >inf cn ^* 1*1 ^1^51 nc? I 

iiiriPiii viiti ’wfei »« I 

«ffi '»rtf*t»» ^11 f^c*i5 *1^ ’ii^w 

•itft*i I *^rt *11 1 

j0i(i6' 'BrN*! I ^15 fffl 

|ifn»*rti c*i ^«»ii I't’i I 

f f’^ii fi»i I 'Urtfl-'ntcK 

*1tt I ^11*11 *1^1^ 

HtW *1IW C«rt'B1 M I 

fkt«. '<'f *11^111 i.’l fB5l^»I I wf^»i, 

twc "itm 

■; ’•t»t*(tf^ r ^r»m 

'^wt« ^t*!i 9?*» *ir«5i 

•<ift*! “fl, fi, ft r ^c«it«f *1^19 ^T«ti 

•ttl«ll CT ^*11? 4**1 

Wixi ’BW *lft I c*! '8Tft»l, Jl 

•Wfl ntft« ^iHi *itt I 

>%itn 'Btm ww^mi <ff«r«»tf# ♦tfsf® 
■^» C»I^V5’?t*ll 
- (O 

« ' w *riJi ^r*ntw I 

jnift ^tftn f*iw? ^ca 

■ anPifl '•’fit’ll sfaBl atfia ’»ft»ii 

SiWW iBlits ire %d*ii ffa^titft 

• mti’ ifftn ilw it*wi nft*i I 

'iTita 1 itf ^ittaa 'it^a 

|tNi I 

i'-'V- '•" 

iitiv ||Srt iftwcf I CT ftffiiiit 


avtv CT1 ! awa *it^t 4l5i «tft^ j ffru 

•IW^ } aw I 

*W)ta*ia itata afaatif i ai'sitai <tfi»al 

ftaiif I •tafta '?aii •tfti's ♦ttft»i, ' 

ca ^taiiaa c^tai aat^ai *rrartaicf i «tata 
'^latcaa ^twi ftfaai ci*i i catata ^taa 
fiftai caa i 'etatt’f «(ta c’f ataai atfata t 
ca |i5a I 

( ^ ) 

'saa's aam ?a all i ^atua atfi 
caa«f- 5twa sica gcai aiiwjltfjS a*raw« i 
ca^ai ^aai faai ®ta t^aatfa 5fftai 
i Rial’ll ^ia ■'taicass jtai aftt's 
faia ai i 

saai anatiaa at'5't ^tftai 'ataa'^a 'atfaattf 
«?ta aic« ai r a'?;ca a?t i ca afta '^tia 
afaa i aitaitaa ana ^ta^i^ai ca faafaai 
I caa cafaa, cataa ^aa ^ati^afaai «ittf i 

fa «t5 ^^e'atai ^ca i aaa caaaift 
caa ata ala! faatc^! ca ^ta fta atftw 
aifoa ai i «tt6:aca fs's.ata ’ffaai ^a ala i 
'5iaia ca f6«.»ia ’sfa aiwaa aw faftai 15 » 
fa»fia ala i c*fl ufaa ai } aitaa 
fta aw cata atfaatfa aia •fata aaa «ot 

fa^< >sn«a I 

/ 

a«ta atc« |’«'i «tfta i ataai atftai wfta, 
itafjf^aaa 'sia ca 1 *’’**■ ^Wt’f 

afaajta ’ffaaiw i #ta « «fai aift 'stiTtv 
®aaia afawit i 

naai i *nfla #lca ftca ftia a’t afw 
afaai cal aiti ca aft ft ai taaFftavata' 
atatw alai ftatfta i a^aaa ^ ’« alia 
faata« ana ftfaw atfta i ftar acaata la ■ 
cataat^i cafNaftann 
ala I awi «w 
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■rtfiw I ’itf f^5«f ■ 

tftwif , *Mtf% t w c*ii»i T* 

(>) 

•ml 1 nfflnt® 

Bt^l »lf?5tCf I Tar'S? ^<<5 

*ltsrtfs«r ^faitsi «rsntc5 I fSllS? SU? 

^W’F ^fifiii *(1? at;?? f«s? 

5tf?f«ri^ ^r??i c?'5tlt'5 sitPs*! I «J?c?^ c;rf«t»t 

Jf?l nt^I «H?WC5 I C? 'St9t? Mfc?? ?t C?r??t^ 
ftNi's *itf?»i I ^?;»1 '5f?tt?s sfac® c’t’i, fas^ 
CT ot? ^t? |fe?i »tt»iTt»i I 

»tT^'«r»l'9 ^ ^t? ?ttS! ;?!, 'St? 

^f??1 ?t? I 

I???? 3Ft« C?t? arttf? 5t?t? ?f?»I I «If?t5 
ftC? ^t? ■ ?t'?C? I artst? 

^ft? '^i? ^tf;i?i I s?;? c'? stfats 
itNn, ’it’iT? s*f 'ft3i Btt»ii?? ;3;< \ c?*';? 

?t?? ’it’itt? ?ts ? c? sr?t? »ift;? 5tR»i i wsisiTt 
CTJT ^3 Sfstt^ at& !” 

^t?t f;?¥f?^? ‘?i?' ‘?f?’ >i?f ?!i?t ■ ■vt< >s»r?'? 
^f?*l I «?*? ^t?t? fB'Si '5Tfw?l ;is;i i 

cn^ ^iHi?? ;»?i ! ^ra^rt? ^;? i ;iw 

^?« ?w *fr?»t ;— c's( cst ;r^? ?nss 'gf? 
«s?tw f*»sT ;\t?nii’i;? »(tCT Btr??i wt't'st? i 
j{i»if(5 ;»f?si?! f«r»iw« ;?<ft? 

|f??1 ! 

^t? ?J??tS SIS ststt?? aF?1 StN?! 

I ^?t? fwi I sss cs ftc? Itt? 
sit*m SIS stfss,— 

"sts? ^s sfst? fssw 
csfss ss?)st»n, 


sisS^si 


fiwt? 

STtSCSl^ 

•tTssi cs 



^sn^li? 

\ssis ststs ?itsi I 
-«<Bt?1tStV stss *i?tl. 

?lt? SI CSfSS'^'B? s?ts, 

SStS-S(StlS ??*!€ SSI St? 
sfss SI '5tsl r 
^?st? srs stfssi’^cs 
«fs?tfss, Sts ^IS SJtS fp? Sts 

^IS? CSC? ^:is fit? stst I stl 

'SlStS sffs?t^ aftssstfs Sffettl? I 
is^s 'j^fs? ts? ^?sl ^tc? S^l? 

sts I S'* -StSSI \%V8\ iTssi ^fss i 

cs sq csfss I *« St? cs Ts^fssts? SW I 
4 at^s srtsHf<3[<, 4 assts irvsi I 

cs csfss, stst? fs«i Stst?is; sftS »A?1 
S^?tS S® BWSt? CSItSSI l'5tt?l fsf^ css- 
stst? %s? fs?l ^Ststis ?tt? ?tt? Stfsil 
st^rscss, 'SI? ststcs 'stfsc'siss, “st? ’Vf, 
stst? cstcs BIS St? stfs Stf? I nfsat sitfit* 
S? ; csstts C®t? Stfs St^ T ^St? Stf 
4lst'?« sf??1 sfss, “SS 7SS1, St? fs?1 csisti 
fsf??! ?trs I tiistis St? ?ltslcs? «? srt I 
'??SI Bsfs® S^?1 Stfs?1 ^6s I «tsis SSS 
StCS Btfs?! fB«,Sf? sr?r sfss, ‘tttffs, tw«,' 
stfs Stfi?!" SSS« stst? B'^sttvstsf^ 
ffs I stai® fs cs ?t?S1 st^ I 

9?si sTpl? Sts s’ts firs I «r»f^ sfi- 
®S«T) tifsst StSl sfs stfs? SCTStI CSWl 
Wtfs?i CSS ! 

cstsi stt® vsts jlfsistTssi fctwsw 

fB«.St? sf?11 SlfSS, “?(?S1 r “?r?St 1" 

stfsssfs "?{??? r “tt?si r 

trw 'Wfi 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


OV TIJK 

BENGALI LANGUAGE.^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

A Preliminary. 

I should .stcTte at the outset, t hat rny inquiry rcRardin^ the orit^in 
and development of the Ben.'^ali Lani^na^c, will necessarily lead me to 
consider and discuss some facts relating to the ^ancient and modern 
inhabitants of Bentjal, for in my opinion a discussion which is merely 
philological and does not take into account the people or people.s whose 
language is the subject matter of iiKjniry, is bound to prove abortive. 
The philologists, for example, may establish by a comparative 
grammatical study of the m odern vernaculars of northern India, that the 
inhabitants of different provinces speak one form or another of some 
common ancient speech. So far so good. The linguistic taxonomists 
again may classify the modern vernaculars in different groups by 
looking into their essential structural peculiarities and may also with 
reference to the phonetic peculiarities of each speech, .set down some 
rules to indicate what sound or peculiarity of one speech should be 
equated with what other sound or peculiarity of another. No one can 
‘ belittl e the u.sefulness of this work, but we cannot afford to forget that 
neither Vararuchi nor Grimm nor Verner, nor all of them taken to 
gether can be wholly relied upr)n to e,xplain all the deviations from 
the Norm. How the ear of a man will be the recipient of a sound, 
or how he will imitate it in speech will depend upon his culture; 
what the “apabhransa” will be in one stage of culture, will not be so 
in another. Consequently the generalised rules ot equation applicable 

* This is the first of a scries of lectures delivered by Mr. 13. C. Majumdar as 
University Lecturer in Comparative Phdology under the presidency of the Hon’ble 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The entire series will be published by the University in 
Book Form later on. 
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to some words of one spiech may not be applicable to other words 
of that very speech. There a're also other good reasons why we 
cannot acknowledge the all sufficiency of the rules alluded to, but it 
will be a digression to adduce them here. What I want to bring out 
prominently is that, we cannot study the phonetic changes in a speech 
without taking the speakers of it into account. After observing the 
differences among the sister dialects, we raise the question, why the 
parent tongue underwent different sorts of changes in different pro- 
vinces, we ask why the “apabhransa” forms in use in Hindi for example 
did not become current in Bengali^ What were the solvent elements 
in different provinces that brought about the characteristic changes 
noticeable in different speeches of common origin ? To get to the facts 
which induced different sorts changes and modifications in different 
provinces, we must direct our attention to provincial racial peculiarities, 
as well as to the physical conditions of life, which were present in those 
provinces. This is exactly what is not done by many philologists. 
And we shall presently see how they create imaginary races to explain 
away their difficulties without caring to study the actual racial 
peculiarities existing in different provinces. This is the reason why 
many scientists look to the philologists and their work with much 
disfavour. Such an eminent man of science of our time as Karl 
Pearson speaks slightingly of the philologists, as they do not generally 
pursue the scientific method in their inquiry, for they ask us to enter 
into the ‘‘play-room for their individual fancy’* and accordingly we 
cannot always get into the domain of philology any classified fact or 
system “independent of the individual thinker” (vide Grammar of 

Science P. lo). Grierson’s fanciful theory regarding the origin of 

Indian dialects may be adduced as a fitting example of this sort of 
philological vagaries. As the theory of this Oriental Scholar appears 
in an essay contributed by him to such a work of authority as the 
“Imperial Gazetteer of India” a brief discussion of it seems called for* 
To show up obscurantism is to pave the way to the true scientific 
methodof inquiry. 

* Remarks 1 here offer are abridged from what 1 wrote in 1908 in criticism of 
Sir George Grierson’s views published in the Imperial Gazetteer Vol. I. My criticisu) 
appeared in Modem Review August 1908. 
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. I set forth first of all the propositions which Grierson has a«ked 
us to accept on his authority and from which he has drawn all his 
conclusions. They are : — 

(i) Modern Aryan laufjiiacjes were not derived from Sanskrit 
“Some pastoral tribes (long before the Vedic dtays) found their way 
across the Hindukiish ” and spread their languages over the whole of 
Northern India as far as Dibrugarli in the extreme cast of Assam and 
Kanara, to the South of Bombay. All the rnodern vernaculars have 
their origin in the “patois of these pastoral tribes.” 

(ii) The latest comers of iheindo-aryaiis settled themselves in the 
so called Midland by forcing the earlier immigrants “outward in three 
directions to the east, to the south and to the west.*’ The latest comers 
would not necessarily be on gtioci terms with their predt^ccssors, who 
quite possibly opposed them as intruders, nor did they speak the same 
language*' One particuier Indo-aryaii dialect of these late comers, may. 
be taken to represent the archaic language of the Rigveda. 

(iii) Sanscrit is the polished form of the archaic vedic tongue. 
This polish was given to the Vedic tongue by the labours of the 
GranimarianS) culminating in the work of Panini. This Sanscrit was 
never a vernacular, and even in olden times it was learnt as a .second 
language. 

(iv) The other languages ( i. e., the languages derived from the 
patois of the earliest settlers ) namely Marhatti, Bengali, Oria, etc. 
remain unaffected in their essence by the speech of the midland. 

3: It is very difficult to meet Sir George Grierson for he has not 
cho.sen to cite authorities nor adduced reasons in support of his proposi- 
tions beyond what he has added at the end of his paper by way of 
his own signature. Where he has adduced reasons he has rather 
stated new propositions in the name of reasons which stand equally 
in need of support. As to the original cradle-land of the pre-historic 
Aryans, nothing has yet been settled ; and the oldest record of the 
Aryans, the Vedas, being far from replete with evidence as to their 
original home and migratory movements, the question relating to the 
appearance of Aryans in India is still a matter for careful inquiry and 
research. However we do not hold Grierson responsible for the 
unscientific theory about the origin of the Aryans, which seeks to 
establish ethnic unity among races of men of different countries on 
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the basis of some linguistic agreement. This is not the place for me 
to show that the facts established by the authropologists tend to demolish 
the theory of there being necessarily any genetic affinity between the 
races of men speaking different Aryan dialects* We shall only notice 
here that Grierson has put the old theory into shadow by formulating a 
new theory of considerable proportions by the sheer force of his 'imagi- 
tion. He has mapped out the whole imaginary cradle land of the Aryans 
and given a graphic description of the migratory movements of some 
unknown people (T an unknown time. May we ask what facts justified 
Grierson in taking up the vague suggestion of Hoernle as an established 
fact and to put down with confidence that the patois of some pre-vedic 
pastoral tribes had taken root in India before the Vedic -dialect 
prevailed ? 

The evidence is declared to be linguistic, and it is said, has been 
obtained by Grierson while pursuing his Linguistic Survey. The 
method of reasoning, the fact set forth in support of the proposition and 
the proposition itself, may be briefly stated thus : — The Aryan languages 
in use in Northern, Eastern and South. Western countries not only differ 
from the languages of Mid-India, but also differ from one another ; the 
Vedic Aryans must have occupied the Midland : hence it is established 
in the opinion of Grierson, beyond any doubt that the languages other 
than those of the Midland originated from the patois of some pastoral 
tribes who preceded the Vedic Aryans. The method of reasoning is 
wholly unscientific. All the dialects arc admitted to be Aryan in origin, 
but as they differ from one another, their origin has been presumed to 
be different. The very fact that they are so many dialects, shows that 
they must not be one and the .same, and they must have marked points 
of difference, even though they might have been derived from one and 
the same language. Dialectic variations always take place because of 
distance from a centre and because of contact with other tribes or races. 
Facts have not been adduced to show tfiat the dialects in question were, 
not thus formed, as they are formed normally everywhere. On the 
otherhand with reference to Grier.son’s remarks in the “ Report of the 
Census of India, 1901” and in his monograph on the **Pisacha languages, 
I am constrained to say that the learned author has built a stupendous 
structure with very weak materials, on the foundation of a fancy of bis 
own. Sir Herbert Risley has very rightly remarked that without even 
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resorting to the theory of patois-speaking hordes, the changes in the 
dialects of Central India can easily be explained, with reference to the 
people speaking them. Need I make a statement of the well known 
truth, that it is “grammar** and not “sound” or “vocabulary” which gives 
a dialect its character f Merely because some tribes of the Punjab 
frontier use some words of Aryan origin, Grierson concludes that these 
tribes are remnants in hilly countries of the oldest Aryan people. It is 
on the evidence of sound and vocabulary he has thought out different 
origins for some dialects of Northern India. It is such reckless assump- 
tions that have brought [>hilology intt> disrepute with all anthropologists 
though philology as a branch of knowledge has a useful sphere of its 
own. Merely from similarity of sounds Grierson has inferred that the 
“Pakthas” of the Rigveda are the modern Pathans without caring even 
to ascertain if those who are now called Pathans, existed in the Vcdic 
days with such a tribal name. I would not have wondered if the 
Afrfdis who, to serve the convenience of a theory may be’called Apridis, 
were similary put'forward as the authors of tlic Apri hymns. 1 cannot 
bring myself to imagine that Grierson, who is widely known to be a 
great oriental scholar, has made his autlioritative statements regarding 
our archaic and classical languages without possessing sufficient know- 
ledge of them. Hut on the other hand, it appears so strange that one 
having even a very common acquaintance with the languages of old 
India could for a moment think that Sanskrit is the polished from of 
the Vedic language Tiie grammarians who have been given the credit 
of having polished the Vedic language, called this language by the 
name “Chhandasa” and described what is now called Sanscrit by the 
term “Laukika-Bhasa” ( or current language ). Grierson could not but 
have noticed the matter in Panini’s book, but he has not attempted to 
to explain it. The great oriental Scholar must also have noticed in 
Panini’s grammar that the Chhandasa language was an object of 
reverential study, and nobody could even dare to handle it with a view 
to reform it. There are .stringent rules that under no circumstances the 
Vedic form should be deviated from ; it has been stated that to do so 
will be to commit sin, 1 should not discuss the point at any further 
length, for later on I shall have to deal with the character of the vedic 
language in an independent lecture. The reasons why the classical 
Sanskrit varied from the Vedic language will be discussed in its proper 
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place. I have only suggested here that the history of a language 
involves the history of the people speaking it, and as such we cannot 
trace it by philological research alone. 

B. Preparatory. 

If we exclude the recently acquired district of Darjeeling from the 
political map of Bengal, the entire indigenous population of the 
Presidency of Bengal will be found to be wholly Bengali-speaking, 
The district of Sylhet to the north of the Chittagong division and the 
district of Manbhum to the west of the Burdwan division, though 
falling outside the Presidency of Bengal, are but Bengali spea'king 
tracts and nearly three million souls live in those two districts. By 
eliminating the exotic elements from the Bengali speaking areas indi- 
cated above, we get a population of not less than fifty millions that 
has Bengali for its mother-tongue. It is quite ah interesting history 
how Bengali was evolved, and how it became the dominating speech 
of various tribes and races who were once keen in maintaining their 
tribal integrity by living apart from one another, over the vast area 
of eighty thousand square miles. 

Bengali is called a Sanscritic language by some philological 
scholars but what these scholars definitely mean by the term Sanskrit is 
not always explicitly stated. If we can only tolerate such a loose use of 
the term as to make it indicate indiscriminately the Chhandasa speech 
of the early Vedic days as well as the speech which Panini described 
as Laukika, the nomenclature of the philological scholars may be 
allowed to stand. I consider it however safer to call the Bengali speech 
an Aryan Vernacular to avoid the suggestion that the language in 
which the poets from Kalidas to Joydeva composed their works was 
the progenitor of Bengali. It has to be distinctly borne in mind that 
the word “ Aryan ** as used by me has hot even remotely any ethnic 
significance; it will indicate the Vedic speech and those speeches which 
are allied to, or have affinity with the Vedic speech. 

Let me repeat explicitly what 1 have suggested above just now 
that a language is mainly, if not wholly determined by its grammar 
or stru<iture and not by its vocabulary which may always swell by 
the process of word-borrowing. I should also add here that the accent 
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system is a great factor in a language, and should be considered as 
an essential element of it ; different forms of “ Apabhransa” in different 
dialects of one common original speech are partly due to different 
accent systems. It will be necessary therefore to refer to the accent 
systems of our neighbouring tribes to solve Isome points of difficulty. 
In ignorance of the fact that some non-aryan speeches exercised some 
influence upon Bengali and misled by the description of our language 
as Sanskritic, many capable scholars have devoted themselves of late 
to the ingenious but wasteful work of digging out Sanskrit roots and 
stems for such Bengali words and inflections as are entirely of other 
origin. This work is conducted on the flimsy basis of feeble sound 
It may interest you to know that this very unscientific 
method was once resorted to in Europe during the 17th and l8th 
centuries and many scholars attempted to reduce all languages to 
Hebrew and in some cases to an original Gothic on the strength of 
some remote or imagined sound similarity. 

If our work is not to be barren of good results, we must direct 
our inquiry to the solution of the following questions, as preparatory 
to the analysis of our language with a view to detect and unravel 
all the influences which were at work in building it up (i) VVe have 
to consider carefully the Geographical limits of ancient Vanga or 
Bengal which has given our language its distinctive name and the 
character of the tribe or tribes which inhabited the area previous to 
the settlement of the people who brought in what may be termed a 
form of Aryan speech. Along with these must also be considered the 
ancient political or ethnical ch.iracter of other tracts vvhichjtogether 
with the ancient Vanga constitute now the province of Bengal in which 
Bengali is the dominant language. (2) As far as it can be traced 
we must determine what form of Aryan speech was first brought into 
or superimposed upon the country roughly defined above. (3) The 
Aryan or Aryanised and the non-aryaii hordes which made inroads 
into Bengal, from the earliest known time to the end of the 12th 
century A.D. i.e, up to the time of the Mahommaden influence in 
Bengal, and secured settlements in different fiarts of the country^ 
must also be taken into account to explain some factors which generally 
appear anomalous in our language. 

It is too much to expect that we sb^ll succeed in mapping oqt 
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definitely how the stream of our language flowed with an unbroken 
continuity from a well-defined source and received in its bosom many 
affluents in its successive course of progress. No doubt what is true 
in all cases is true in respect of the evolution of our language, that 
nature never allowed any break to occur in her process of up-building, 
but as many earlier forms, while fading away imperceptibly into new 
and newer forms, were not preserved in literary records, we may only 
surmise their existence form a very small number of what may be 
termed "fossil words.” 

Before entering upon my subject, I set forth and discuss some 
propositions which are generally accepted as correct and are of such 
value as no one should lose sight of in such an inquiry. The first 
pooposition, if put in the language of A. K Keane will stand as 
follows : — There is no such phenomenon as linguistic miscegenation. 
I fear I cannot accept the proposition as universally correct. It will be 
noticed later on that in our syntactical forms, that is to say, in the very 
structure of our language, some elements foreign to our language have 
accommodated themselves. This sort of mixture can not but be 
recognised as mis-cegenation. I admit, however, that the foreign 
elements which no doubt change the structure are absorbed by the main 
organism; this assimilation by intussusception takes place according to 
the active principles inherent in the organism. Consequently the 
new structure which becomes wholly separate and independent 
cannot be said to be mixed as a language in the individuated form. 
No language of this world can coincide with another, for every language 
has its own separate grammar or structure; but it can be shown that in 
their growth many languages in India incorporated many foreign 
elements and had adopted foreign methods of expression We can only 
say that no two languages are identical, but as in the case of human 
races, so in the case of human speeches, absolute purity cannot be 
thought of. I must no doubt acknowledge that we are at times misled 
by some instances of mixed vocabularies and wrongly pronounce a 
language to be mixed on that account. If Mr. Keane has emphasized 
this proposition in stating that there cannot be any mis-cegenation 
of languages I am in entire agreement with the views of the dis- 
tinguished Anthropologist. As an example, I may cite the case of the 
socalled Urdu speech, by endorsing the valuable opinion of Mr. Keane, 
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which is wrongly supposed to be different from Hindi and is assercted 
by some to be a mixture of Hindi, Persian and Arabic. My suggestion 
to do away with the name Urdu as an additional name for the standard 
Hindi language was no doubt acccptetl by Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley during 
the census operations of the year iqfi, but the sentiment of some 
people for the ridiculously unscientific term had to be, I fear, respected. 
The whole structure of the speech is Hindi ; the Hindi pronouns are 
conjugated with verbs in all tenses and moods according to the Hindi 
rules, yet forgetting the fact, that no amount of word-borrowing can 
change one language into another. Urdu has been set up as a different 
language. That the word, of Persian and Arabic origin are much in 
use in Hindi and m^jrc free use of them is possible, is lost sight of. 
Words of such foreign origin are prevalent in Bengali and Oria as well. 
If we borrow European words more freely and adopt what is called 
Roman Script in our writing, will the Bengali language be entitled to 
claim another name ? The vulgar people confound language not only 
with vocabulary but also with script. The Nagri letters which have no 
better pretensions to antiquity than Bengali letters, are called even by 
many educated persons ^‘Sanskrit Akshar” merely because to serve 
some convenience, many Sanskrit books arc published in Bengal in 
Nagri character. One word more regarding word borrowing. It must 
be noticed that the words borrowed from other languages have all to 
conform to the genius of the languages into which they are adopted. 
This is what takes place in the Bengali language and this is what as a 
matter of course takes place in Hindi even though the speakers through 
whose agency the adoption is accomplished are M;ihomedans.(4) That 
an adherence to an unscientific situation has a mischievous effect on 
education must be duly appreciated. 

(ii) The second proposition I should have put forward is, that it is 
only when a new structure is gradually built at with new elements on a 
fresh basis, a new language ii evolved ; but that this new language, 
by merely coming in contact with other languages cannot changcils own 

(4) The sort of composition which at times our Sanscrit Pundits and Arabic 
scholars indulge in by introducing ariificially Saiiskrilic or Arabic forms to make a 
flourish of pedantry, can hardly be classed under any dialect of the world. 
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structure, for such change means nothing but death or extinction of 
that language. The imperceptibly slow change with which a new 
language is developed is by itself a mister for study. Never can a 
living people change radically or dtscontinuously nor can its natural 
and organised mode of tliinking which expresses itself in the form or 
structure of its speech, be radically changed. 

' (iii) My next proposition is that what is called a patois or a 
rude or vulgar speech, is never a separate language. Isolation and want 
of culture bring about deformities and these deformities characterise a 
language as a rude dialect. The language of the Mai Pahadis is as 
much Bengali as the language of the peasants of Northern Yorkshire is 
English. Such an unscientific term as ‘Sub-dialeet* cannot be tolerated. 

I come now to another matter of great interest and significance in 
this inqiiitry. The shibboleth test is usually applied to distinguish one 
race from another, but without duly jtidging its value. I can not 
therefore conclude this lecture without uttering a word of caution in 
that direction. 

That different phonetic systems do exist as racial peculiarties* must 
be fully recognised and appreciated both by the anthropologists and 
philologists, though we may avoid treading the debatable ground as to 
whether the phonetic peculiarities imply necessarily in all cases differences 
in the anatomical structure of the vocal organs. For all practical 
purposes we can safely leave aside the extreme case of the Papuans 
illustrated by Miklukho-Maclay for I shall presently show that the 
races I have to deal to with in this book are not absolutely incapable 
of imitating those utterances with which we are here concerned. We may 
spare the vocal organs an inspection when differences may be clearly 
explained by climatic infiuences or by the long-standing habit acquired 
by unconscious imitation of the sounds of some neighbours. 

The ‘*shibb oleth” test may be of practical value when two races 
remain apart from each other. It must however be borne in mind that 
the pronunciation of words in a particular manner does not necessarily 
indicate peculiarity in the structure of the vocal organs; it may at times 
be wholly due to the education of the ear. If an infant born in England 
of pure English parents be nurtured wholly in an Indian home he will 
not display the peculiarities of English pronunciation, and will' never 
mispronounce Indian names. I can speak from what I have carefully 
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» observed myself that the English baby born in India and brought up 
by Indians utter with perfect ease, when grown up, those words which 
the English people say it is impossible for them to pronounce. Bengalis 
who have settled in Orissa but have not mixed their blood with the 
Orias pronounce Bengali words in Oria fashion with Oria pronunciation 
and Oria intonation. Not to speak of the higher caste people of Bengal, 
there is overwhelming evidence that the very people whose environment 
has changed the pronunciation of evt'n the Brahmans in East Bengal, do 
change their pronunciation when they settle in the district of Hngly. 

The racial peculiarities in the matter of uttering vocal sounds are 
no doubt very marked but my personal examination of various Indian 
tribes in the matter of their capacity to utter certain sounds has 
strengthened my view that there is no difference between man and man 
as far as the inhabitants of this country are concerned as to the con- 
struction of the organ or (organs of speech. I have found the ears of 
some practically isolated tribes so trained that they fail to catch certain 
sounds uttered to them and accordingly they imitate them very badly ; 
but when they arc for sometime with us, they do not betray any organic 
defect in uttering new sounds. The Mundas and the Oraons are well 
known for their very settled phonetic peculiarities but when employed 
in our houses as domestic servants they learn to speak Bengali very 
faultlessly, though when speaking their own tongue they do not deviate 
from their own path in the matter of pronouncing their own words. 

The hilly accent of Manbhum, the nasal twang of Bankura and 
Burdwan, the drawl of Central Bengal which becomes very much 
marked in the slow and lazy utterance of words by women, and the 
rapid wavy swing with which the words arc uttered in quick succession 
in East Bengal may to a great extent be explained by climatic 
conditions as well as by the social life of ease or difficulty; but 
the influence of the tribes of different localities among whom the 
speakers of the Bengali language had to place themselves, must not be 
either minimised or ignored. It should be remembered that a man of 
the so-called Aryan descent may lose the power of uttering such sounds 
as are generated for example by "Sh” or “bh" because of the dominant 
environing influence of the people of other races. That the disability is 
not organic and cannot Invariably be considered to be a racial 
characteristic has been partly demonstrated. 
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It is desirable that I should here clearly define what I mean by a 
racial character of speech. 

All phonetic or linguistic peculiarities that mark off one race or 
stock from another are not necessarily racial characters in the scientiRc 
sense, of the term. By a primary racial character 1 mean only such of 
the linguistic peculiarities, or marks of a people as have an organic or 
physical basis in the cerebral or vocal mechanism and as are also 
transmitted from parent to offspring under the operation of the 
principles of Heredity and Variation. The capacity for speech for 
example, is such a primary character for the human race. But I am 
free to admit that over and above such hereditary organic characters, 
there are secondary characters of speech, racial peculiarities, which though 
not embedded in the physical conformation are accompanied by what 
Wundt has called inheritable predisposition and which therefore 
appear in individuals from generation to generation under the normal 
conditions of existence though no doubt in the absence of suitable 
stimulus or under very marked changes of environment they do not 
persist but give plage to acquired or induced variations. I am inclined 
to think that the forms and relations ojf thought which lie at the basis 
of the syntax of different families of languages, though not the gram- 
matical structures or paradigms themselves, constitute secondary racial 
characters of the nature of predisposition. There is reason to believe 
also that accent systems, though originally acquired under persistent 
climatic, dietic and social conditions, have now come in many cases to 
be more or less stable, more or less transmittable characters and may 
have given rise to predispositions of the sort. But besides these 
primary and secondary characters there is a third sort of racial 
peculiarities of speech which no doubt distinguish one people from 
another but which are acquired under the influence of the tradition or 
of the environment, physical and social and have to be so acquired by 
The individuals from generation and generation, and which disappear 
whenever the tradition or environment is changed. This traditional 
element in a speech constitutes that part of it which is a social tradition 
and has no ethnic significance in the biological sense of the term. 
Among these traditional elements of speech which may be loosely 
termed tertiary racial characters, I would place the phonetic system 
(the vowel and consonant system) as well as the grammatical paradigm 
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(including the tense formatives) of a language or family of languages. 
But as we have seen, all the racial character secondary no less than 
tertiary the predispositions no less than the merely traditional elements 
are liable to be changed under change of environmental conditions 
^and replaced by newly acquired or induced characters. 

The fact therefore stands that diflfcrent sections of the Bengali 
people have the capacity of speaking the Bengali speech alike. But 1 
must utter a caveat here lest a wrong anthropological use be made of 
this philological fact as has been done in so many cases. On the basis 
of this fact we can not necessarily postulate a unity or homogeneity of 
race. We cannot necessarily formulate the theory that either there 
has been a thorough-going mis-cegenation of blood among all the 
sections or that these sections do not represent different races of by- 
gone days. I purposely strike this note of caution though I am 
perfectly aware that there has been considerable miscegenation of 
blood among many races of India, for I consider it unsafe to draw any 
conclusion from facts furnished by linguistic investigation alone. 

We are not much concerned in this inquiry with those lingui.stic 
phenomena which fall legitimately within the province of the physio- 
logists, though it is pretty certain that the time is not distant when to 
explain even the ordinary phonetic changes in a speech, the help of the 
physiologists will be requisitioned in preference to that of the linguists 
as philologists. We shall have to study cerefully the settled and 
abiding peculiarities of some races of men in the matter of their accent 
systems and syntactical forms to measure the influence of those races 
in the up-building of our language, but as to how a particular race 
became settled in its habits to a particular mode of thinking or in a 
particular way of intonating certain sounds will not concern us in 
pushing on our research. Practically speaking accent being a thing of 
very hard growth it survives tVirough many changes; as such a com- 
parative study of the accent system of different races may help us in 
determining the origin of many peculiarities, disclosed by the people of 
different provinces of Bengal. 
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The Mahratta was more familiar 
with the rugged hills of his native land 
than with the stormy sea that washed 
its broken coast. But the genius of 
Shivaji had early perceived the import- 
ance of naval power, not only as an 
effective arm of war but also as an in- 
strument for the extension of oversea 
trade. Scott Waring says, “Shivaji in 
his irregular incursions into the Konkan 
had beheld with admiration the powerful 
settlements, (for so they must have ap- 
peared to him) which had been formed 
upon the coast. He aspired to parti- 
cipate in so profitable a commerce and 
while spreading his ravages throughout 
Konkan, found leisure to add to the 
fortifications of Rajapoor, Sevendroog 
and Colaba.” And again — “Shivaji 
from the commencement of his power 
had justly estimated the value of mari- 
time possessions and the greater part of 


his attention had been directed to the 
attainment of so desirable an object. 
The completion of his plans was entrust- 
ed to Moropant his principal minister,” 
Although he had enough to do on land 
he succeeded in organising a fleet and a 
Mahomedan officer was placed in charge 
of Shivaji’s navy. It accomplished very 
little excepting some fighting with the 
Siddis. In 1670 a large Portuguese 
ship was captured near Dama by the 
Mahratta fleet. 

The Mahratta naval power reached its 
zenith under the Angrias but as they 
were practically independent of the 
Peshwas, the AngnVs fleet do not fall 
within the scope of this paper. Under 
the Peshwas, the navy formed a regular 
department which had its headquarters at 
Vijayadurg and Bassein, and the revenue 
of several Mahals was granted for the 
naval establishment We will here 
notice two points only in connection 
with the naval policy of the Peshwas. 

(i) Long before the time of Admiral 
Mahan the Peshwas had realised the 
necessity of the growth of a commercial 
navy for the development of naval power 
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and we actually find ^alaji Baji Rao 
seriously thinking of employing trained 
sailors of merchantmen in times of war 
on ah increased pay and Madhava Rao II 
enlisted 50 private Mahagirs in 1774- 
75. And (2) although the principle of 
using hereditary officers or'Darakdars 
as a check upon their official superiors 
was at first used in administration of 
naval affairs also, it had to be given up 
in recognition of the necessity of un- 
divided command and guidance in the 
Navy. The principle however was not 
given up all at once. In a letter of 
Madhava Rao I, (dated 1765-66) to 
Admiral Ananda Rao Dhulap we find 
the first recognition of undivided com- 
mand. Madhava Rao I, however does 
hot recall the Darakdars of the navy but 
he appoints Jagannath Narayan, Amin 
of the navy, to supervise and control the 
work of the Darakdars on a salary of 
Rs. 2000 a year. While the Admiral 
(Subhedar of the Armar) was the mili- 
tary head of the navy, the Amin was its 
civil head and he was generally respon- 
sible for such work as accounts, muster 
roll, purchase of provision etc. It is 
noteworthy that in this letter mention 
is made of the naval power of the 
Europeans. 

“The Europeans are hostile at sea 
and negligent men should be removed 
and really good men should be pro- 
cured.** In 1781-82 the younger Madha- 
va Rao recalleed the Darakdars of the 
navy, as the Admiral, Anand Rao 
Pbulap could not pull on well with them 


and the entire charge of the navy was 
entrusted to Dhulap. The letter con« 
veying the above order, instructs Anand 
Rao to fit out 19 ships — 3 Pals, 3 
Gurabs and 13 Galbats for an expedi- 
tion. 

The Mahratta fleet was generally 
employed for checking piracy, collecting 
jakats from merchantmen coming to 
and going from Mahratta ports and also 
for taking possessions of wrecks within 
territorial water. These last belonged as 
a right to the Peshwas’ Government, but 
the English had obtained an exemption 
by treaty for their own ships as well as 
ships belonging to merchants of Bombay. 
Sovereignty over territorial sea was 
therefore recognised and exercised. The 
admiral granted passports to merchant- 
men sailing within his jurisdiction. 

During the administration of Balaji 
Baji Rao the annual salary of the Ad- 
miral was Rs. 1186 in addition to grain 
measuring \6\ maunds, while the petty 
officers and sailors got the following 
pay 

Sir Tandel ... Rs. lo-o-o per month. 

Tandel ... „ 7-80 „ „ 

Sailor ... „ 4-8-0 to 5/- „ 

Some food allowance in kind was also 
made in addition to this money salary 
the amount varying with the rank of the 
man. 

The officers and sailors of the navy 
were also rewarded by the Peshwa for 
good services in war, Madhava Rao I 
distributed Rs. 4250 amonj; officers and 
sailors of the navy for their services in 9 ^ 
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war against Haidar Ali. Three officers 
Damaji Naik Kuveskar, Shivaji Rao 
Surve and Bithoji Naik B got Rs. 300, 
250 and Rs. 200 respectively. Balaji 
Hari Fadnis received Rs. 500. And the 
sailors got Rs. 3000 in all. 

The army of the Peshwas consisted 
mainly of mercenaries under feudal 
chiefs in addition to the forces under 
his personal command. For military 
service rendered to the State, the feudal 
chiefs enjoyed Saranjam lands (fiefs). 
In the grant of this Saranjam however 
the Peshwas took care to place rival 
chiefs in the same area and to make 
some use of their mutual jealousy. 
Govind Pant Bundhele, the founder of 
the Sagar family was used as a check 
on the Bhonsla of Nagpur. The reve- 
nue of Malawa was divided among the 
Scindia, the Holkar and the Pavvars ; 
the Peshwa retaining a share forhim.seir. 
Thus the grant of Saranjams in con- 
quered territories stimulated the spirit 
of conquest and the division of the re- 
venue was calculated by the Peshwas to 
check any undue increase of the Sirdars* 
power, and at the same time to secure 
co-operation by unity of interest. The 
Peshwas liowover failed to secure the 
last result. For Sirdars like Scindhia 
and the Holkar grew more and more 
powerful and although grave national 
dangers rallied them to the Peshwas’s 
side the Feudal tendency and individual 
jealousy ultimately led to disruption. 
The Scindhia fought against the Holkar, 
the Bhonsla of Nagpur levied Qhasdana 


on the Peshwa.s' subjects and constant 
war resulted in public insecurity. This 
was the weakest point of the Mahratta 
administration. 

One, point however should be noted 
here. In the Mahratta army, a career 
was open to every man of ability. In 
the Peshwas* army too, every soldier 
carried a Marsh iFs baton in his knapsack 
and many Sirdars like Napoleon*s 
generals rose from very low position. 
Says an English writer about Napoleon's 
Marshals. “ Those men who under the 
Emperor, are the greatest in the country 
have been the one a waiter, the next 

ff 

a wine smuggler, the next a cooper of 
barrels, and the next a house painter. 
Those are the trades which gave us 
Murat, Massena, Ney aijcl Lamres.’* Of 
the Mahratta Sirdars Ranoji Shindhia 
— was the slipper bearer of the Peshwa 
— Malhar Rao Holkar was a goatherd, 
Govind pant Bundele a cook. Balaji 
Vishvanath, the founder of the Peshwa 
family, was a village Kulkarni and the 
ancestor of the Ramdurgkars wa.s a 
menial. Fate Sing Raja of Akalkotcan 
be regarded as a foundling. This .simi- 
larity between the French army under 
Napoleon and the Mahratta army under 
the Peshwa however is extremely super- 
ficial. The latter lacked the .solidarity and 
discipline that characterised the former. 

Darakdars held their hereditary office 
in the army of Saranjamis as a check 
upon them. But as the Saranjam.s were 
generally hereditary, this method proved 
of little effect. * 
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Cavalry formed the most important 
part of the army in the Peshvva’s service. 
The infantry was at first neglected and 
Tone says that the infantry had to be 
recruited mainly from Hindiisthan. 
The cavalry consisted of Bargirs and 
Shilledars as of old. But it was the 
personnel and the nature of the army 
that gradually declined. The army 
gradually lost its national character 
and foreign adventurers were generally 
preferred. The character of these men 
added to the insecurity resulting from 
feudal wars. Tone remarks of the 
^Rajput and Purvia adventurers of the 
Peshwas' infantry— “They are mere 
soldiers of fortune, and serve only for 
their pay : they migrate from Hindustan 
to the Deckan ^for service, where they 
are called Pardesis or strangers : they 
have no idea of patriotism or love of their 
country, but would plunder their native 
village without a pang,” Objections may 
be taken that Tone’s remarks are appli- 
cable to the wicked reign of Baji Rao 
Kaghunath only. But even under the 
most enlightened Peshwas like Balaji 
Baji Rao and the elder Madhava Rao 
we find that an encampment even when 
the Peshwa was personally in command 
invariably meant either the plunder of 
the neighbouring villages or damage to 
the standing crops. No doubt the 
Peshwas sometimes paid compensation 
and always remitted part of rent but 
that was by no means an adequate 
remedy for so great an evil. 

The war policy o^he Mahratta rulers 


accentuated the evil instead of mitigat* 
ing it. Over and above the regular 
soldiers, Pindharis in large numbers 
were allowed to accompany the army, 
on every expedition — in return for a tax 
called Palpatti, These Pindharis were 
authorised robbers and plunder was 
their only profession. They shared their 
spoils with the Government (the tax 
amounted to 25 P. C. of their booty) 
and had no consideration for their 
friends or fellow countrymen. Some- 
times even Hindu temples were not 
spared. One instance of their sacrilige- 
ous df'pradation will suffice, Nilkanth 
Appaji wrote from the Army to Bala 
Sahim of Miraj on the 23rd April of 
1791 during the second expedition 
against Tipii— “The Lamans and 
Pindharies of Dada Sahilo’s army 
(Raghunath Rao or Raghoba) plundered 
the temple of Shri Shankaracharya at 
Shrigeri and took elephants and other 
property worth several lacs of rupees in 
all ; and yesterday brought their spoils 
to a place about two miles from tlie 
camp.” ...Letter published in Vasudev 
Vaman Khare’s AitihasikLekh Sangralia 
Vol. IX page 4474). 

When Shri Shankaracharya's temple 
was not secure from the Pindharies 
of* the Peshwa’s army, we may 'easily 
guess what little security private pro- 
perty of ordinary people had. The 
Brahmins were sometimes protected 
by Sardars of high positions but 
we do not think that their protec- 
tion had much effect against these 
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professional robbers. The Siddis of 
Janjira also sent “chortas” or authorised 
thieves to rob the Peshwa’s subjects and 
although these were ruthlessly punished 
when caught the Peshwas Government 
could afford but little security against 
depredations of the feudal army. This 
and not the corruption of the Mahratta 
officers was the weakest point of the 
Mahratta Government. The whole situ- 
ation has been so nicely summarised 
by Tone, that an extract from his letter 
will bear quotation here. “In a country 
such as this where revolutions are so 
common, the great spur to industr\', 
that of security is taken away ; the 
Ryot who cultivates his grounds this 
year, is by no means sure of possessing 
them the next or if he should, it is 
highly probable that in a Government 
that holds its supremacy only by the 
sword, some large detachment may be 
quartered by the neighbourhood ; than 
which a greater blow cannot be given 
to industry ; for a Mahratta army are 
more indefatigable and destructive than 
myriads of locusts. The property of 
friends and enemies falls equally a prey 
to their indistinguishing depredations. 
Hence it is that no man raises more 
than barely serves him and the produce 
of the year is just equivalent to its 
consumption.” 

We will again turn to the army. The 
men and officers were liberally paid 
(but the payment in Baji Rao IPs time 
was not regular) : when wounded they 
wete well attended to and rewarded. 


After death in war — their children 
if of age were taken into the Peshwa s 
service — if minor enjoyed a liberal 
pension until they should come of age 
and enter the army. Higher officers 
were encouraged by the grant of 
Saranjam, Jaripatka and similar honours. 
Some of the Government “Kurans* or 
grasslands were set aside for the use 
of the Cavalry and village artizans 
like the Chambhar, the Lohar and the 
Satar were sometimes requisitioned for 
professional work in the cavalry. When 
disciplined battalions officered by 
Kuropcans came into fashion the Pesliwa 
also decided to maintain two battalions. 
These battalions or Kampus did not 
lag behind their undi.sciplincd brethren 
in the matter of plunder. The depre- 
dation committed by a Kampu under 
one Dalton Sahib is mentioned in more 
than one letter — (Raj wade Vol. X). 

The Artillery was a separate depart- 
ment and was generally manned and 
officered by Portuguese and Christians. 
Cannon as well as cannon balls were 
manufactured in Government factories 
at Asher, Nagotanc, Bagorkote and 
other places and tlie Mahratta artizans 
had attained sufficient skill in this 
direction. Tone says of Shmdhia*s fire- 
locks “His are very excellent ones^ 

far superior to the ordinary European 
arms to be met with in the Bazars,” 

For the defence of the country Shivaji 
had built about 200 hill forts. The 
importance of these hill forts cannot 
be well realised without visiting 
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the actual sites. The hill forts of 
Shivaji must have been almost impreg- 
nable in those days ivhen siege guns 
had not yet attained their modern range 
and calibre. Generally revenue of 
some villages were granted for the 
maintaining these forts and their gar- 
rison. But here the Peshwas did not 
permit undivided command and res- 
ponsibility. The Subha and the Mam- 
latdar acted as checks on each other. 
This in short was the military system 
of the Peshwas. 

The work of military intelligence and 
what Postal work there was, were 
entrusted to Jasuds and Harkuras. 
There was however no regular Postal 
department under the Peshwas and 
Jasuds were employed when occasion 
arose. They were not only good run- 
ners but intelligent men well acquainted 
with roads, resourceful and brave. 
While on duty public officers in villages 
on their way were expected to help 
them in their journey ; and sometimes 
letters to that effect were addressed to 
the Patil and Kulkarni. Major Broughton 
— a hostile critic, is very eloquent in 
his praise of the Hirkuras. “These 
Hirkuras, says he, are a most active 
and useful set of men ; their business 
il to obtain information, to act as guides, 
and convey letters or messages: they 
are always well acquainted with the 
country, its roads, passes through hills, 
or across' rivers ; and are so generally 
useful, that like the ancient heralds, 
they are looked uf^n as privileged, 


and allowed to pass unmolested where 
other travellers would be in the utmost 
danger. They are often sent to great 
distances, and are absent for many 
months ; when they must necessarily 
be subjected to the greatest hardships, 
in a country where there are no inns, 
and when the inhabitants of many 
provinces subsist entirely by plunder.** 
Sometimes the Jasuds were paid at the 
high rate of Rs. 3 per day and they 
were known to cover the whole distance 
from Maheshwar to Delhi- in thirteen 
days. 

Like the Postal Department the 
Peshwas did not organise any Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Learning 
was indirectly encouraged by Dakshina 
grants to scholars. Originally instituted 
by the Dhabhades this system was 
continued by the Peshwas after the 
fall of that family. Scholars from all 
parts of India were attracted to Poona 
by this money reward and the metro- 
polis of the Peshwas soon becanie 
distinguished as a great seat of Sanskrit 
learning. Misuse of such a system 
however was bound to set in and what 
was originally meant for scholars alone 
was extended to Brahmins in general. 
Peshwa Madhava Rao I, however tried 
to put a check to indiscriminate distri- 
bution of Dakshina. Scott Waring 
says — “In the reign of the great Peshwa 
Madhava Rao it was ordained that the 
learned Pandits and Shastries should 
undergo an examination at the Palace 
by the Head Pandit, and should there 
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receive gifts proportionate to their 
qualification and knowledge.’* The last 
Peshwa Baji Rao II spent about four 
lacs of rupees annually in Dakshina 
grants. In his time again indolent 
Brahmins and professional beggars of 
that cdste also began to take a share of 
the Dakshina. After the annexation 
of the Peshwas’ territories to the British 
dominions, Mr. Elphiiistone maintained 
a Patshala for imparling Sanscrit learn- 
ing at Poona out of the Dakshina grant. 
The Patshala no longer exists, but the. 
grant still survives in the form of 
Dakshina Fellowships in certain Colleges 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

The Peshwas also tried to procure old 
manuscripts (or their libraiy and get 
others copied. In the year 1747-48, Balaji 
Baji Rao procured no less than 46 manus- 
cripts of religious books from Udaipur. 
The same Peshwa bought i S other manus- 
cripts in 1755-56. In 1765-66, the Elder 
Madhava Rao granted a monthly ex- 
penditure of Rs. 31 for an establish- 
ment for making copies of old books. 

The study of medicine was encouraged 
by grants of Inam lands to eminent phy- 
sicians. They were further encouraged 
to distribute medicine gratis. No dis- 
tinction of caste and creed was in this 
respect made. Among the grantees we 
find' mention of Hindu and Mahomedan 
physicians and of a Portuguese Mission- 
ary doctor. 

In some respects the Administrative 
system of the I^shwas was certainly as 
good as those of contemporary Europe ; 


in other respects better. The temper- 
ance measures of the Peshwas were so 
successful that Wellington had to lay 
special stress on the necessity for making 
special arrangement for the supply of 
wine in a future Mahratta campaign in 
in his Despatches. The soundness of 
their currency policy can also be proved 
by an extract from Wellington’s Indian 
Despatches. The altitude of the Mah- 
r.ilta Government towards the currency 
of the country was almost neutral ; the 
English Government tried to fix an 
exchange rate and the result was de- 
scribotl by Wellington as follows — “Much 
inconvenience has been occasioned in 
the general and regimental Bazaars in 
consequence of the orders of Government 
of the 27th December relating to the 
exchange of money. This morning (3rd 
January 1799) only one SliroflT appeared 
in camp, and all the business of the 
Bazaars was stopped.” The Mahratta 
officers so much condemned by European 
writers for corrupt practices were perhaps 
not much worse off than the officers in 
the Company’s .service. In Wellington’s 
Despatches alone we find that a captain 
and a Lieutenant-Colonel were charged 
with and convicted of embezzlement ; 
a Lieutenant was found guilty of 
purchasing a stolen horse ; and two 
Lieutenants were convicted of com- 
mitting violence in the Bazar. If we 
take into consideration the large sums 
sent home by Clive, and his contem* 
poraries, the Mahratta officers’ guilt will 
appear much lighter in comparison. 
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We have alre;\dy seen th;*t the 
l^eshwas were more advanced in their 
administration of revenue and justice 
than their contemporaries in England. 
Above all their spirit of toleration 
claims our special notice. While in 
England the Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act was not passed before 1829 
and measures for the relief of the Jews 
were not taken till 1858, the Mahratta 
rulers had accorded equal treatment to 
their subjects of all religions and creeds. 
The Mahomcdans were not only eligible 
for the high posts of the state but here- 
ditary Mahomcdan officers like the Kazi 
were appointed for the benefit of their 
community. Not only were the old 
grants made by former Mahomcdan 
kings in favour of their Mo.sques and 
holy saints continued but new Inams 
were granted by the Mahratta rulers. 

In one case we actually find that the 
Mahomedans were allowed to pay 
Hashil at halt the usual rate levied upon 
the Hindus (for original document sec 
the Peshwas’ diaries, Balaji Baji Rao 
Vol. I P.P. 3 « 6 - 3 I 9 ). 

But inspite of these liberal ideas we 
cannot say that the Peshwa’s Government 
was better than that of contemporary 
England, for while the people under the 
latter enjoyed complete security of life 
and property — the territories under the 
former specially suffered from want of it. 
This we have seen, was the result of 
feudalism. The Peshwas instead of 


checking the growth of Feudalism, con- 
siderably helped its progress. Instead of 
maintaining a strong army independent 
of the feudal forces — the Peshwas became 
more and more dependent on the Sirdars. 
New fiefs were granted even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poona and new families like 
the Patwardhans, the Rastias, the Vin- 
churkars, the Fadkes rose in power. Even 
Nana Fadnavis depended on these feudal 
Jiarons for military help. These minor 
chiefs however were not more faithful 
to their master than the more powerful 
and older Sirdars like the Shindhia and 
Holkar. In a Despatch, dated the 19th 
of November 1799 Wellington says that 
minor Mahratta chiefs including the son 
of Pureshram Bhow sent Wakeels to 
him and to the English agent in Mysore 
offering to subsidise a British force. 
This independent spirit was further 
evinced in the final struggle of the 
Peshwa with the English. He had made 
himself unpopular with the common 
Ryots by farming revenue and with 
many of the nobles by confiscating their 
Jaigirs. They therefore did not stand 
by their ruler and chief as faithfully as 
they ought to have done and Baji Rao 
Raghunath fell “ unhonoured,** “ un- 
wept ” and cursed in songs. The last 
Peshwa spoilt the good points in the 
Government and accentuated its evils. 

SURENDRA Nath sen. 
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THE SHIPS OF ENGLAND. 

* The first word is ships, the second word is ships, and the last word ships.’— Lloyd GeoRGE 
at the Guildhall, London. 

What i& the Empire’s founHatifni, the rock of Britain’s mi^ht ? 

Ye ask in shame with bended head, and, heavens, well ye mijjht ? 

We and our fighting brothers form the unshakable base. 

The bottom rung form which has sprung your splendid pride of race. 

We, the merchant ships of Britain, from Mersey, Clyde and Tyne, 

That brave the deep so ye may keep intact the battle line. 

The lone Pacific knows us well from Yokohama Bay 

To the Strait Magellan crags round which the tide-rips play ; 

From Auckland, past the frowning More, with cargo frozen through. 

Full fifty days without delays in calm and tempest too ; 

From China and Vancouver, through the Panama’s white heat. 

Day after day we thresh our way that ye at home may eat. 

Across the Indian Ocean, where coral-reefs abound. 

And the lazy, long-backed seas raise a soothing slumber sound. 

With the flying-fish a-scuttling, the porpoise on the beam, 

We forge ahead with awnings spread to join the endless stream 
Of tankers, tramps and, troopships which flows by night and by day, 

With ready help from bush and veld to say the War Lord, Nay ! 

Up in the frigid Arctic, where the seal and walrus play. 

And the polar bear and reindeer have undisputed sway. 

Through the dark, awesome silence of the long, long northern night, 

By berg and floe, in driven snow, like spectres, ghostly white, 

We grope along the ice-bound ports that skirt the cold white sea. 

From peak and mast the frozen blast blows out your standard free. 

On the great Atlantic highways we know each crested wave, 

From Sandy Hook to Table Bay, Back to the White man’s Grave ; 

We dare the blind Newfoundland Banks—- our plaintive fog-horn’s cry — 

By reck’ning dead and deep-sea lead we creep ’neath the shrouded sky. 

And when the western wind whips up the great green seas astern, 

Stagger home through the danger zone that ye may live and learn. 
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We are the bed-rock of Empire for which your fathers bled, 

We sttflfen the keel they laid, with our brave unhonoured dead — 

We, the merchant ships of England, from Humber, Thames, and Tees, 
Chance the blow of the unseen foe, we feed the unfed seas. 

And our riven hulls lie rusting amid the weed and slime. 

For we*re the base on which ye place your heritage sublime. 

? J. Victor. 


The selfsame cry 

A WANDERING BIRD. Up in the sky, 

With many a sigh 

And many a tear. 


While wind blew high 
A bird did fly 
Across the sky, 

And did not cease 
Her mournful lay 
That took away, 

For many a day. 

My rest and peace. 


Baharuddin Ahmad 


SIR ASUTOSH MOOEERJEE 

AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OP MYSORE. 


II 

Long hath she flown, 
Forlorn and lone, 

To climes unknown. 
On feathers free ; 
And long have I 
Been wondering why 
Her painful cry 
Hath haunted me. 

III 

Ev*n now in sleep, 
Or reverie deep, 

Or when I keep 
Awake, I hear. 


The University of Mysore is the first 
University to be founded in the Native 
States of India. A bill to establish and 
incorporate a University was introduced 
into the Mysore Legislative Council in 
June, 1916; it was unanimously passed 
on the 17th July and received the sanc- 
tion of H. H. the Maharaja on the 22nd 
July! On the 25th July the Regulation 
establishing the University was publish- 
ed. The first Senate meeting was held 
on the I2th October, 1916. 

The University Regulations provide 
that at the Convocation^ for conferring 
Degrees, an Address suitable to the 
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occasion shall be delivered by some 
Member of the Senate or other person 
nominated by the Chancellor. The first 
Convocation of the New University was 
held on the 19th October last, and it 
was announced sometime ago that 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee had accepted 
the invitation of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore (who is ex-officio 
Chancellor of the University) to be 
present at the first Convocation and to 
deliver the address. The Convocation 
was held in the great quadrangle of the 
College Building and more than 1500 
persons were present. A large number 
of Mysorian ladies (amongst whom the 
purdah system docs not prevail) were 
present in the assembly. After the 
graduation ceremony was over, Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee delivered the follow- 
ing. 


ADDRESS. 

Your Highnesses, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I feel deeply embarrasse d as 1 look 
round this distinguished gathering of 
representatives of the intellect and aris- 
tocracy of the most progressive of 
Indian states beyond the limits of 
British India. The invitation to address 
you, indeed under the direction of His 
Highness the Chancellor, by your first 
citizen, whom it is a privilege to know 
and respect, was' gouchedj n such terms 
pf courtesy and cordiality that ready 


acceptance was inevitable. Apart from 
this, refusal was really inconceivable, as 
the invitation had e manatej from a 
Ruling Prince, whose high character, 
judged by the most exacting standards, 
had called forth the deepest feelings of 
reverence and admiration from all 
who had ever the good fortune to come 
into contact with him, and who so 
fiittingly enjoyed the unique distinction 
of uniting in himself the dignified office 
of Chancellor in two Indian Universities. 
I am not ashamed, however, to make 
the frank confession that ever since my 
acceptance of your kind invitation, I 
have regretted rny rashness, and have 
repeatedly wished that I had not shoul- 
dered so serious a responsibility. But 
as duty once undertaken, even though 
thoughtlessly, can never be declined, I 
can only claim your generous indul- 
gence, while I detain you with a few 
brief observations on the question now 
foremost in the mind of every member 
of this assembly — what should be the 
guiding principles of this newly founded 
University, which will be consecrate d 
in years to come by the loyal and loving 
allegiance of successive generations of 
Mysoreans, how will her imperative needs 
be met so as to place and keep her, the 
equal of the greatest, the peer of the 
noblest, in the progressive world of 
science, letters and arts ? 

Do not imagine for a moment that I 
shall be so unwise as to hazard a defini- 
tion of a University, a task which has 
baffl^ many an acute scholar and 
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cultured administrator. They have asked; 
from time to time what is a University, 
and have found themselves at sea. Is it a 
set of fine buildings ? Is it an educational 
institution which has beneficent patrons 
and has secured the gift of a million ? 
Is it an aggregate of four Faculties J 
Is it a scholastic Guild ? Is it a society 
of masters? Is it an assembly of 
students? Is it an examining body 
authorised to grant degrees? Is it a 
corpora tion of individuals who investi- 
gate the unknown, but neither teach nor 
test? Is it a combination of Colleges 
without religion ? Is it an association 
of teaching institutions without a c\mu 
culum ? Must it possess all or any of 
these characteristics? Or is it, as 
Samuel Johnson inspired, perhaps, by 
his boundless knowledge of things 
ancient and modern, boldly e nunciate d 
in the first edition of his famous Diction- 
ary, a school ^where all the arts and 
faci)l^i$s are taught and studied, or is 
this. merely a stimulating but impossible 
ideal formulated by that profoundly 
learned Doctor? Blame me not, if I 
deem it needless, for our present pur- 
poses to seek a definitive solution of 
these puzzles. 

Let us provisionally assume as corr- 
ect the description that a University is 
a corporation of teachers and students 
banded together in the pursuit of learn- 
ing and for the expansion of the bounds 
of knowledge. A University thus con- 
stitutes the visible manifestation of the 
(activities of the State in the domain 


of the highest grades of education for 
the benefit of the people. From Jtbis 
s ^ai^ point. we realise the supreme 
importance of two fundamental princi- 
ples. In the first place, a University 
can achieve the complete fulfilment of 
its purpose, only if at the time of its 
foundation, it is adapted to the special 
needs and circumstances of the people 
whom it is designed to serve. In the 
second place, a University will retain its 
vitality and usefulness unimpaire d, only 
if it ever continues to be articulated to 
the true requirements of the' community, 
if its governors s edulously watch the 
ever-varying needs of people from time 
to time, from generation to generation, 
and mould and develop their institution 
accordingly. These principles, so for- 
mulated, cannot be successfully challeng- 
ed, and may almost bear the sem blanc e 
of unimportant platitud es. 

But though it has been often asserted 
that all Universities cannot be expected 
to be uniform in character and cast in 
the same mould yet, in this continent 
when a new University is created or an 
existing University reconstructed, the 
attempt is repeatedly made to model it 
on the pattern of a University in another 
country, organised under very dissimilar 
conditions and flourishing in entirely 
different surroundings. The oft-re- 
peated axiom is, in this sphere, apt to be 
ignored or overlooked, that you cannot 
completely westernise the East any 
more than you can Tundamentally east- 
ernise the West The deniand m^ 
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tbttii legitimately be made that when 
Universities are constituted in India — 
and we anxiously look forward to the 
day when they multiply in number and 
increase in vigour — they will not be 
unintelligent and uncritical imitations 
of educational institutions elsewhere. 
Explor e the conditions [latiently, sympa- 
thetically, dispassionately, and then 
frame your constitution with courage, 
even though the result be unlike an- 
cient and venerable foundations which 
shed lustre on other climes. 

But when the Universities have been 
so constituted as the result of indepen- 
dent enquiry and judgment, their utility 
would be seriously affected, nay their 
purpoie would be ultimately defeated, 
if they we're to lose their elasticit y and 
assume a form stereot ype d for ever. 
Fetters they have not imposed upon 
them in their inception ; shackles they 
shall not forge for themselves in the 
course of their career. The history of 
many a famous University, however, 
affords convincing proof that the 
dangers of extreme conservatism are 
by no means imaginary. Universities, 
as they grow, acquire traditions, some- 
times the product of centuries, which 
tend to enchain them to the Past. The 
imperative call of the ever-changing 
needs of the people who cannot escape 
the operation of world-forces, doubtless 
compels the universities from time to 
time to review their ideals, to revise 
their methods, to extend the horizon 
of their activities, to answer the 


challenge thrown out to them by the 
voice of Progress ; but the general 
tendency has been a pathetic adherence 
to old ideals and a reluctant recognition 
of the claims of the insistent Present. 
This has favoured the creation of new 
and potent educational agencies, the 
foundation of new Universities, in 
response to new demands of diverse 
kinds — their scope and character largely 
shaped, the lines of their activities 
deeply influenced by the circumstances 
which called them rr)rth into existence. 
Problems of compulsory Greek and 
obligatory Sanskrit seem veritably 
insoluble, while the modern sciences, 
which have silently revolutionised the 
the life of humanity, and profoundly 
affected its hopes, ideals and aspirations, 
patiently await academic patronage in 
the ante-room. 

I trust some gifted historian of educa- 
tion will narrate the romantic history 
of the usurpation of the academic 
territory by the wise schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages, their displacement by the 
learned professors of the Humanities, 
the unwelcome intrusion of the icono- 
clastic devotees of the physical and 
natural sciences on the scene, and the 
entry, almost in our own generation, of 
the sturdy adherents of applied science, 
the resolute champions of technical and 
commercial instruction, who .seem deter- 
mined to fight undaunted to the finish 
the battle of “ practical ” against 
” liberal ” educatTon, of “ useful ” 
against useless ” knowledge. Let me 
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plead, consequently, for freedom in the 
University, freedom in its i ncept ion, 
freedom in its administration, freedom 
in its expansion. Surely this is the very 
condition of vigorous existence in an 
institution engaged in search after 
Truth. Keep your University, there- 
fore, free from the baneful influence of 
Dogmas ; their domination is equally 
deleterious whatever their source, whe- 
ther they be official, political, religious 
or academic. Indeed, the corporate 
repressive action of a University which 
fails to link by a golden thread the 
experience of the past with the aspira- 
tions of the future may be as potent 
a factor for mischief as external, non- 
academic interference with its activities. 

Will you now patiently bear with me 
for a while, as I rapidly sketch a very 
imperfect outline of an educational 
policy which it Is my dream may be 
deemed worthy of trial, at no distant 
date in an Indian University ? The 
time at my disposal will not allow me 
even to touch the fringe of the vast 
area of secondary education, elementary 
and advanced, and I shall premise the 
existence of a network of well orga- 
nised schools training pupils for real 
university education, which is a develop- 
ment, an amplification, and, hi many 
respects, a complement of school educa- 
tion. Such pupils, when they seek 
admission into the University, should 
be required to pass a ,.fairly searching 
test, but the standard need not be 
ideally exacting, and undoubtedly 


neither capricious nor arbitrary. It is 
requisite at this stage of the career 
of the student, that his powers of 
expression, reasoning, and observation 
should have been adequately developed. 
He should in the first place have a 
through command over his Vernacular, 
which, under normal conditions, would 
be, up till then, the chief, if not the 
exclusive, medium of acquisition of 
knowledge ; he may be reasonably 
expected to possess an accurate know- 
ledge of its grammatical structure, and 
a fairly wide acquaintance with the best 
specimens of its literature ; he should 
also have regularly cultivated the art 
of composition and be able to express 
his ideas with ease and grace, clear- 
ness and precision. In addition to this 
he should for obvious reasons have 
acquired a sound working knowledge 
of English language, as distinguished 
from English literature, and his critical 
faculty should have been sharpened by 
a comparison and contrast of the idiom, 
diction, method and manner of the two 
languages. In the second place, his 
power of reasoning should have been 
developed by a prolonged training in 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, 
experimental as well as theoretical* 
In the third place, his power of obser- 
vation should have been developed by 
a practical study of select branches of 
the experimental sciences, including, if 
possible, experimental mechanics. 
Finally, his mqatal vision should have 
been widened by a study of a classical 
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language, the geography of the world, 
the histones of India and England, and, 
if possible, also by a rudimentary know- 
ledge of modern history. A student, 
of average ability and industry, who has 
had proper training in such a cgurse — 
in a large measure through the medium 
of his Vernacular— has, by the age of 
of seventeen, been equipped with the 
elements of a liberal e^ducation and 
should be fully qualified to receive the 
benefits of a three year course for the 
first degree at a University. 

Here comes the all-important point 
that a student of this description, on 
his entrance into the University, should 
have the choice of a rich variety of 
courses. All sources of knowledge 
must be open to all students as they 
want them. Ample provision should 
be made for liberal, for professional and 
for so-called useful studies, under the 
guidance of first-rate teachers, the most 
eminent, the most earnest, the most 
independent in their work, for it is the 
eagle alone that is fit to teach the 
eaglets. VVe must realise that an insti- 
tution of University rank must aim at 
a sphere of study and of consequent 
influence as wide as the whole domain 
of human activity ; we may profitably 
take a lesson from the momentous 
decision of an Asiatic Potentate, in the 
land of the Rising Sun half a century 
ago, that knowledge shall be sought for 
throughout the world. In this progres- 
sive age, a University cannot with safety 
confine its activities to spme special 


department, and degenerate into a 
school of letters, or a college of com- 
merce, or an assemblage of laboratories 
and workshops. It must frankly recog- 
nise the kinship of the arts and sciences 
and the inhereiit interdependence of all 
study and research, supplement theo- 
retical by practical studies^ and libera- 
lise technical and professional instruc- 
tion by organic connection with arts and 
letters. I can imagine no step more 
unwise for an Indian University to 
take than to give occlusive prominence 
to studies peculiarly Indian. Do not 
misunderstand me. Indian History, 
Indian Antiquities, Indian Literature, 
Indian IMiilosophy, Indian Religion, 
Indian Mathematics, Indian Astronomy, 
Indian Medicine, Indian Sociology, 
Indian Economics, Indian Administra- 
tion, Indian Art, indeed, all the monu- 
ments of Indian culture imperatively 
demajul critical and comparative study 
in an Indian University. But while 
I appreciate the value of adequate 
provision in these departments and 
regard them as essential factors in the 
organisation of our University, I cannot 
but emphasise the paramount need for 
fully equipped technical institutions of 
all grades, with courses of scientific 
study, theoretical and applied j for in 
this age — brand it as materialistic, if you 
please— the trained special expert is at 
least as indispensable to society as the 
most accomplished theoretical scholar. 

Review for a moment the characteris- 
tics of this age, though I have no desire 
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to appraise the relative value of the 
different civilizations, competing in the 
great struggle to lead humanity. 
During the last half a century, the 
civilised world has witnessed with 
admiration the gigantic strides made 
by the intellect of man in the conquest 
of Nature ; the developments have 
been as astonishing in character as they 
have been rapid in multiplication. The 
discoveries and appliances of the physi- 
cal and natural .sciences have facilitated 
the establishment of technological insti- 
tuticMis and the promotion and enlarge- 
ment of all departments of industries. 
To them we owe those remarkable 
inventions, which substitute the sinews 
of nature for the muscles of men and 
animals in the worlcs of production ; 
that wonderful facility of transport and 
distribution which makes the most 
precious products of each clime the 
source of comfort of every people ; and 
that ever marvellous system of com- 
munication which had almost annihi- 
lated time and space and which enables 
each living man to sit in his chamber 
and converse with all other men in 
whispers. But these achievements of 
physical power, whether we regard them 
as means of destruction or as instru- 
ments for preservation, are but the 
product of the educated mind ; they 
are under the absolute control of ideas, 
and whether they shall really promote 
or destroy civilisation depends entirely 
upon the wise or unwise discretion of 
that omnipotent commander, the human 
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mind. It is consequently a hundredfold 
truer in the present than in any previous 
age, that ideas rule mankind, and it 
is not individuals, not kings, not 
emperors, not armies, not fleets, but 
ideas which overturn established sys- 
tems and revolutionise social forms. 

Let me ask, then, what course shall 
we choose while the world all around 
us is making such gigantic strides in 
the path of progress ever .seeking to 
gain mastery over the forces of Nature. 
We cannot disentangle ourselves, even 
if we wish, from irresistible world- 
currents, and sit on the lovely snow- 
capped peaks of the Himalayas absorb- 
ed in contemplation of our glorious 
past. It is most emphatically true 
that the community, the people, the 
nation, the race, which like the Greek 
philosopher will live in its own tub, 
and ask the conquering powers around 
it to move away from its sunshine, will 
soon be enveloped in eternal darkness, 
the object of derision for its helpless- 
ness and of contempt for its folly. We 
connot afford to stand still ; we must 
move or be overwhelmed, we cannot 
waste precious time and strength in 
defence of theories and systems which, 
howdver valuable in their days, have 
been swept away by the irresistible 
avalanche of worldwide changes. We 
can live neither in nor by the defeated 
past, and if we would live, in the con- 
quering future, we must dedicate our 
whole strength to 'shape its course and 
our will to- discharge Its duties. The 
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most pressing question of the hour for 
the pifeple of every race is, not what 
they have been hitherto but what they 
shall determine to be heretofore, not 
what their fathers were, but what their 
childern shall be. The past is of value, 
only in so far as it illuminates the 
present, the present is of value only in 
so far as it guides us to shape the future. 
Let us then raise an emphatic protest 
against all suicidal policy of isolation 
and stagnation. 

If we thus realise the full signi- 
ficance of this worldwide struggle of 
civilized man to secure ascendency over 
the forces of Nature, what effective mea- 
sures shall we devise to make our people 
worthy of an honourable place in the 
contest. The answer involuntarily 
springs to my lips, let us expand our 
Universities ; that is the first step in 
upward progress ; from them will flow 
an irresistible stream of educational 
facilities for the elevation of the masses. 
Our own sons must be taught to build 
and operate machinery. Furnaces and 
foundaries, studios and workshops, must 
be deemed as honourable and made as 
abundant as the offices of the learned 
professions, and they must be filled with 
our own children, made experts in our 
own schools of science. Then and then 
alone shall we be able to make adequate 
provision for the full utilisation of our 
raw materials. I feel humiliated when 
1 realise the enormous extent to which 
the products of our in-exhaustible na- 
tqral resource are carried away to 


foreign shops by adventurous exploiters, 
the masters of educated industries else- 
where, who apply to them their skill 
and art, freight them back as manu- 
factured articles and resell them for our 
use, and profit by the multifold increa.se 
in value. What more telling illustration 
could one imagine than the manufacture 
of sandal oil which, to the infinite credit 
of your Government, is now carried on, 
within your territory and under the 
exclusive supervision of the children 
of the soil. This, however, is not a 
solitary, an isolated example. When my 
countrymen have been adequately train- 
ed and have been afforded free and full 
opportunity to employ their talents, 
what they can accomplish in the way 
of utilisation of our boundless natural 
resources of diverse descriptions, is 
amj)ly illustrated by the achievements 
of Sir Sesliadri Iyer and Sir Visves- 
warayar who have played a distinguish- 
ed part in the organisation of gigantic 
works of public utility which have ex- 
torted the admiration of unfriendly 
critics. It may consequently be assert- 
ed without fear of contradiction that if 
we are to live, if we arc to survive this 
age of struggle, we must keep pace with 
the rest of the world in scientific pur- 
suits. We must realise that it is a fatal 
mistake to make ignorance the primal 
law of labour, for there is no labour 
which skill cannot elevate and improve. 
Let us honour and educate labour, and 
train our children to business and call- 
ings other than those that hav^ hithertq 
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monopolised the appellation of ^Mearned 
professions.” 

I have emphasised this aspect of the 
subject from the deep conviction that 
the beginning of all real improvement 
in your State lies in the wise and steady 
development of your system of educa- 
tion. Education is like water ; to fruc- 
tify it must descend. Pour out floods 
at the base of society and only at the 
base ; it will saturate, stagnate and 
destroy. Pour it out on the summit ; it 
will quietly and constantly percolate 
and descend, germinate every seed, feed 
every root, until over the whole area 
from summit to base will spring 

The tender blade and then the ear 

And then the full corn in the ear”. 

The struggle for national existence 
and progress is so keen that I earnestly 
entreat you to make tuition free in 
every department of your University. 
Offer education free of charge to your 
students. Lay no tax upon the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Demolish the toll 
gates which bar the passage of light ; 
let knowledge reach the ignorant mind, 
as air goes to the. tired lungs and water 
to the parched lips. Let every father 
in Mysore feel and be made to rejoice 
in the conviction that his son has a 
patrimony in the University of his 
State. Be not alarmed at this ideal ; 

I urge you further to arrange for the 
proper selection, from every corner of 
the state, of the promising children of 
Orphanage and indigence who will 
find here that parental kindness and 


smile of fortune which would secure 
food and raiment with education. 
Establish systems of scholarships and 
fellowships and require their recipients 
to distribute throughout the State the 
blessings they receive from the State. 
In the desperate struggle for existence, 
in the present age, it is incumbent upon 
you to educate each of your citizens to 
the utmost of his capacity. Believe me, 
you cannot afford to ignore the needy 
and the indigent, let intellectual defici- 
ency, let moral obliquity, buj let not 
poverty be the bar to the acquisition of 
knowledge. Resolutely refuse to be 
frightened by the assertion that a 
system like this would require immense 
meafis. Forget not that education is 
the one subject for which no people has 
ever yet paid too much. The more 
they pay. the richer they become, for 
nothing is so costly as ignorance, 
nothing is so cheap as knowledge. 
Elxplore the history of civilization, 
ancient and modern : you will find that 
the people who provided the greatest 
educational opportunities were always 
the most wealthy, the most powerful, 
tho most respected, the most secure in 
the enjoyment of every right of person 
and property. This truth will be a 
hundr.ed fold more manifest in the 
future than it has ever been in the past, 
as the struggle for existence grows 
keener and keener. The very right 
arm of all future national power will 
rest in the education of the people. 
Power is leaving thrones and is Uking 
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up its abode in the intelligence of the 
subjects. Modern science is writing 
many changes in the long established 
maxims of economics. Capital no long- 
er patronises labour, but enlightened 
labour takes capital by the hands and 
directs it where, when and how it should 
be invested. Educated industry has 
taken possession of the inexhaustible 
stores of Nature and of her forces, is 
filling the earth with her instruments 
^of elevation and improvement, is bidd- 
ing kings and rulers, empires and re- 
publics obey. The wealth, power, 
security and success of existing nations 
are accurately measured by the stand- 
ards and extents of their educational 
systems, and those nations possess the 
highest standards and the most efficient 
and widely diffused systems of education 
which have taken the greatest pride in 
the endowment and advancement of 
their Universities. Hold, indeed, must 
be the man, who will venture to charac- 
terize these nations as wasteful, unwise 
or oppressive upon their people because 
they liberally maintain their seats of 
learning. 

I do not propose on the present 
occasion to detain you with the exami- 
nation of another highly controversial 
question, the burning question indeed of 
the age, namely, whether University 
training so develops the character as 
reaWy to befit men for their work in the 
momentous conflict of life. It is suffici- 
ent to state that in my judgment it is 
impossible to emphasise too strongly the 


elementary truth that the formation of 
character is of infinitely higher conse- 
quence than the absorption of know- 
ledge. Though the circumstances of 
the time have compelled me to devote 
the main portion of my address to what 
may be called the intellectual and 
material side of our activities, I do not 
underrate the supreme value of the 
spiritual element. But I feel convinced 
that in an Indian University, addressing 
an Indian audience, it is superfluous 
for me to impress upon mj' young 
friends the paramount importance of 
the lesson that whether we turn our 
eyes to the un fat homed depths of the 
sea or the boundless regions of space, 
beyond the things which are seen and 
temporal, are the things which are un- 
seen and eternal. First Graduates of 
the University of M) Sore, take to heart 
this fundamental truth, and never forget 
that you shall be responsible for the 
future of your Stale. That future will 
be anything you command ; herein lies 
your grave responsibility. You have 
promised to your University symbolised 
in your Chancellor, that to the utmost 
of your opportunity and ability, you will 
support and promote the cause of mora- 
lity and .sound learning, and that you 
will, as far as in you lies, uphold and 
advance social order and the well being 
of your fellow men. These are not id\e 
forms, but words of deep import and 
great solemnity, deliberately uttered by 
you as men of honour. Realise the full 
significance of the obligation under 
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which you have placed yourselves to- 
wards your University, your State and 
your fellow subjects. Remember that 
it is not enough t') be a ^^ood man and 
to achieve success in life. There is a 
loftier ambition than merely to stand 
hij^h in the world ; it is to stoop down 
and lift mankind higher There is a 
nobler character than that which is 
merely incorruptible ; it is the character 
which acts as an antidote and is pre- 
ventive of corruption. Fearlessly speak 
the words which bear witness to right- 
eousne.ss, truth and purity. Patiently 
do the deeds which strent^then virtue 
and kindle hope in your fellowinen. 
Generously lend a hand to tho.se who 
are endeavouring to climb upward. 
Faithfully give your support and your 
personal help to all efforts to elevate 
and purify the social life of the world. 
That is the way to make your life 
.savory and powerful. The men that 
have been happiest, the men that are 
best remembered are the men that 
have worked for the redemption of 
Society. Good men are not like trees, 
planted by rivers of vvater.s, flourishing 
in their own pride i.nd for their own 
sake, but are like eucalyptuses, reared 
in the marshes, diffusing a healthful 
tonic influence and contervailing the 
poisonous miasma. They are like 
the tree of Paradise whose leaves are 
for the healing of nations. Be not con- 
tent, therefore, merely to avoid evil and 
the forces of corruption. Society re- 


quires not passive resisters but active 
helpers It lies in you to illustrate the 
ineflficacy of an education which pro- 
duces learned shirks and refined 
skulkers, it lies in you to illuminate 
the perfection of an un.selfish culture 
with the light of devotion to humanity. 
It is for you to prove that you are able 
to use all that you have learnt for the 
end for which it was intended, to enable 
you to lead the life of active benefactors 
of your community. Choose then as 
the motto of your life ‘the noble senti- 
ments of a poet beautifully expressed : 

“ I live for tho.se who love me, 

For those who know me true. 

For the heaven that bends above me, 
And tiie good that I can do, 

For the wrongs that need resistance 
For the cause that lacks as.sistancc* 

For the future in the distance 
And the good that I can do.” 

If the nobility of your souls rise.s to 
this height, 1 feel no doubt as to your 
future. From every corner of this State, 
there comes this day an earnest anxious 
voice to you, enquiring will you ri.se 
higher or fall yet lower, will you live or 
will you die, will you command or will 
you serve. Gathering in my own the 
voices of you all and with hearts re- 
solved and purposes fixed, I send back 
the gladsome response, you shall rise, 
you shall live, you shall command. 








fi"ft«i-*ifi-’ir»iw c'c^® 

CT « RapJlt? I 

“<ntiltl’' wijc«a Jitcat »irw»i m, 
’afa c?at»i fart «fwai C 5 «ai as ; 
“fs^* atsta ’s'5 ai fi® ra:ca fawrt 5tf»f, 
as atstaa ac«s «ts carataa cac? <atr«i -, 
art “atstfaaT fw aista ar«'»l atas atiat, 
afart at^ta.artac* w ata?a atca 
art'^f*^’ ‘5'aa’ aia faa a?»i >*fta, 
atfta fa^ft ‘faaai’ afav 'sta ; 

'•stats ‘chats’ atata atfaa carta ata, 
cantta ’•fa at^aw 'eca aaawta •, 


# a^taaiftaiartarta atai •ifttaaca nd» i 


atata ‘jja aaia a^raa ara art, 
ataaaa^tfa ca 'staa asaa'^^aia} 

=»« 5)i»itra«. ataat 'gfaai atata ?5ta-atrt, 
-siata ^ata a<-«a% aa1« ?ai'atca •; 
aat-Hcai "Mt-ac? aai ata, 
caartt faa aiaati-acar aw at ^taa wta » 
acta vaca falacwat w^H wf^w ata, 

> 2 tt^a i>tiaat acv afaai «f»aaa ata i 
aaat%a a»fa aa fataca wtata atta, 
ij_racw ^tfifcw «faat-5aa ®f^t?fatrt i 
afnra atrt wc^ai 'a? at?ica« ata ata, 
m 9 wa ^ti a*aai at’a a«ia faaa^ta, 

■atata wtatai aaa wfaai wataat^a, 
Stfwa faaaai ^ta atata awaa*, 
aataa ata caata ^ata wtt caa wll at, 
caata trtita afa '^latatfa— artr ^4at i 
^wratat 5#*itarrt i 







^f^ll « '•’ffel ^ttCHTt*!'! ■nf’H'S 

%ft«tr«»i «t<l ?^tar«>t«»c» ’^tats I 4=«< 
^ft's 's^^n -^w^iiH « 

W’Rf^Ttft ^af»HrHl» c*! 

<6 On Rfliw ' 8 »ttr*l »<l£»^tH 

*^tt, *lf« *n I ^t51 ^fil 

aitf% 3Fif« « JffN 

’tt'H ^1 5t(5H C'11t«It?^ ^'S 
W *I«J «r1?1W5 «»^ ^II5If9 '5t*l1 

«tf’8 sfffai 6r»l5tt«si '8f?t« I 
’»Tmt’f3 ’ift« »t*t5JifaT3 ’ifir ><»5i 

C'at’t— s(l ><^51 Tsa^ii 5?l •itfai's 
V*i ?rt fa>»tOT ^f'T ^1?^ ^9ta f««af ^tata 
iwf^ 'aai^l 4ra«i »itai a) -stfetffrsi 

*»J •Itl '5 w CT ^ caitc*ii afuaft 

'#t’t‘t ^aJiJi^5ifc^a fifw cWf^ 
^11^ ’it^l'8 ^’itaa f»i| « 5< 

?lai 5ttwcf v«iiJ»wa r»rc5» ?«i ^tanc»it5*»fa 
▼fa® *11 1 fa® ®tal ® i >i®i acfe 
▼tai ^tait caft® -aaifei atj^ata®, atatf*® at 
,®rtaitf^® ▼afta' c®taf ▼!•!£▼ 

▼fata ^fasi «tcaa at® «tr®at®t® 

V® atfairt aTfaa aa i fa® ®» ca ®tai 
ca^ ▼t£®at fawa a"ai® ai^a a®ai aia asfaata 
▼ta*i at! I si®a ▼tfaara ai ^®a af® f® 
aiatati®! f® ai®a atc®j <ai®atta ?®'® ai 
aita® fi^t® ^at^a aw i at®a ^caa aa ’la 
afaai -a at t,’f®at® fa®j ^®a «tca ^®a ^^ata 
aw aft® aftat 4£®at aiai a® a< (taftcana 
ft®Ta ftttat ®tfaatwi <at faatta ®tai 


[i»^ a« 

ara^ { 6® 1l® ®faj afac® atai f®fa ) 4® 
▼fa® ataa ®ata ^«.a, ®®ai ® ®naa a®i 
a®a, faa.9 aa« ®fac®a ® 5 s ra®'a « ®a® 
®tiaa ®afa« raarracaa '^araK^aacaa atf® 
atfaat a®faa> ®ai i a^arafaca ®taT5a atai 
atfa tatat atai ®at®a aita attatca i 
®tcat ®iai-aBai ai ®taitcat5ai caaat 
aacaa ^aaiaata aa «iata a® 4afei sitat«^a«i 
® ati® I 

a^laata ca faata aiaiia^a faafta ®raBtwa 
®taTc® rafsat aataa faftar ata aftaft®, ®tfa 
®fa ®fafat acai «a®fei c*tcaa aaia 

■ataa ®fac® wii aita i ®<fi^ a^aattaa 
®uaj 4t caa f®sa ®'®aj'® atatw ®a atma 
®taTat a®c® fasf®'*, ®f£»if5ai a^ara «ai®a 
few® I f®® ®taTa ’jca^ ®iiaf6afa ®faaia 
®® 4ati >ii®wca ®ata •jaata^® ®ra£® sf? i 
ca ®aiti ®i9 iVjt aa, =»naia ®w® i 

♦Tcaja ^iif® f® 4®afa ®®a ®iac® ®ca® 
®fca fratcsa « faai atc®a i ®ta atafa‘f®fta 
® ®{® a«®ca afac® atca aai aia ‘ca ®Ht 
®tcaja ^w® 4a< ca ataa ®®’ i >«t ‘aa’ 
awttc®® ®ta®ffat®ai ajic*®® ®faai ®ca® 
«tca ai'» ®faatc®a -aa? ca ra®ifa« ®fcatffata 
cataata afaca ataa atata ® ataat ai, 4i®- 
arc® aa®a»®tal -*t®ta ®ai atca i ca aa 
fac® ai attai cata aa aai aftc® atca ‘®tcaa 
ai(tf« ®raaaa Baa aa i’ ®aai -®c®j® 

fwfacaa atai -*111 ®Tatt ®tan aa i ®ia ®taj* 
acaa a®c® aai -sicataa ca, ca 

aati ®tcai ®ai«Tai ® atai ®tiai ®ta 
atlata catai «tai f®aft fataa a® ®aa®a 
aftfi artii, a®j fta ® at®a i atw faf®f 


Bia« •atftfi-aacaa’ atPi® aftwica aft® i 
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C^tni I ^t«*l ^1^41 5t^ C^t »l«J f*f*I 9 
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“lift* 313 4 ( 3 * 3lf3— 
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11*il3 C333 113 31 3^13 5t33l— 3«.t93 C333 *1 
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ml 31 3?I1 3Tf*C* *n€9 31 I 
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f*t« ^r»!WCl— 

"Vtfl C5« *11 CB^ 

^f*r W CB«t ; 

’jftn *»lf«l •I'?* C^Wt? C’ftW 

4*tt “ftwtfl" ^r^8t5 ’T'itfl "ft« 51*1? « “ai^r^ir 
C5 ’ll CBW8 «t«!t9 «l8r=*11 

’ir»re«r««> t— 

Bin ffr»i *ic^B ^t^tw— 
fefii I'pi i:*t»it?, 
tWftfl C^»It9. 

CBTIfl «»tf’T C'swfs *lf« ’IC'?f« I 
Ul ’Bfita ’H’f 

«tr5 ’^»t9 C'St’lH ’^•1 I 

^’f’l f8^l SciHs*! si’^IBsi 

C’l'inc'®? *1^ f’l»ItCfl, 
nn cw’J^tB ''(I’fMs I’ll 
f5?«l '3[t 'tflt'8!?, 

«r*t(85 

'•t’lfsn *(t*i’B-c5U's, 

^5| 8M «(t*(19 l,t*» f^*l^ I 
Hfnt Wli’B'Sl « 

iCTB *11^ I c’tn^ vfim c*t, ’ll ’irttw 

^*lW1*t1l»H ^c’l S’! B’^’1 '5t9t'8 

»itr? I 

“W'B’i v«r <rt» scJi? nt^t® ’tr?Bi ’ll®*! 

I ’l^tc»t’»1 Wfl’J c^ ’I^'HI 

’Itl'fU’l ^<1*. C-*flB^ 
^«(tl ’iw ««IT’I’«8 ®fini 

^•itwti «H® I 

ortft® ^wwwt^w 

(^«mr « c#i *it« « <10 wf» ^t«— 


JtsTB ’ifilt® *llft ’ll t>i C’l’ltl’ll 

c«i’r-»r^«ta ’ir>« »inif5« O i 
®f’i'5i '«'»i ^f’ln c«ttf« c^'t^wn laift 
C®H1H* Bftl® I '5f«U® 

af«*Ff»I'S •I’t^l 'Bt8T C^lnw *lt’l^ <ircflfl 
afe^r’i r® ’ll >10® *11:51*15 

^115 5IT$I *lt’l5l cnc*tV0< 5f55l»ltwff} 
*i<i«. Bf<* cn1*c5i5 •5?tw-*n*’i 

«[f*5*tf^'5 ’’t5--’8T?t5 «t»I*1»n 

«H’lft*Ta «»— 5<r*i:5 ^t’l’ll Br58t< ®r5*n 
wg f'^ua B®*! « *!« ?|51 
?Jf?t 5fs'5l< 5»H «ll< ®f*'8l5 ®15rt cnt- 
"B**! 5s(”i c’lH’is 4(705 'Sffi flirw* 

4tr®SHri? »tt«51 5(5 I ®f5 

*f»IC'8tB!| » — 

"nt’l’l 8^51 *151 *15( r*FfB 
*lt'15| *tc® — 

c® '’it’iTB 4 '8t»i*tn ^*ri's *ttf5W— >• «un 
cufl*— 4 4lfi!t(*fs? exults *(('851 515— *5tf*r 

C5 «15?: 55iU«l *115*1 *l5l *C5 *15| M5WfB | 
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555^15 «55( Sfd I ®r5C®ff 

*1 5® ®51 55®15 C5 r*5t5 C5 5®^ ®1551 
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®51 *®t5 5r*5t5 cat®— 55® ®tf55l 51® 

giC®5« 5l< I ®ra C555 ®® y| 55—®® 
'5®(*5t5 ®lf5®55— ®® ®5«t55 5»5 55,® 

C5\*55C®« ®1< CBNj® ®tl I C5f5C® ®lt 
®< ®W f5C®l5 5<51 ®® <5® ®55®— 

C®® C®1 55® C®® <619 ®®® I 
®5 ®1 C’ft*5t<f5 ®5*®1551— 5f®5t T55»t®1' 
®fill®Cf® I ®5®9 51— 
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‘01 itftf cf w 

nf»ni wtwit t*T*itlr'Bi«»» I ^1 ft«n- 
•tc^ CT^nw 

•i^n 

'Btfij 111^ *ffw 

“?nw ?,^tnt 
^w— 

cn^ c^tw 

CT?’^& ItTfS"-- 

'TIHtfl’ ^f*H1 f'8'Vt 

■J^r»I'5 >6 aft9 ?t?1 
‘yf'*t{;*j ?f« nN 'sl •ffT 
^T1 *tT«l \ 

C’Fi •ftl, 

C'Bt’iH »it^fn *Jir? (nrf'T at*!" 
atft att^ i ‘nt^'ii’ 

tft 1^1 *llf«?1 ^«,t<2tf ^it^ii- 

lilin ^f»w '^u«*i— 

’^iii c'Bt’Jtr? *ntw firc*i 
' 5 !.f>i f«rt*? c»itcs I 

«<»• ’Tf^ c»tw •I’f wf’f ^f<, 
a wniw ’(fii *rr9 a® ^fwfwsj i 
atWfl CW MHtt 

fitfa * ’rt»ii‘»tf*i fw "w I 

^i^»i ^151**1^1! 

•nfUfr, '8Tfl»f9 •’»W3 «»»»’ “Wa!’tf5 

■ C3et»1 C*I^ 31 «»ti» 

1 c*« f"* ^r«wi <^ww t— 

*1^,4 ^iT«i ^311 

«rtci cvt^t? af « 

CW1 1 


oi«v3i f3i««rm««fl-- 

“«aw’t*r f*(ntn fir^ m«ri ir;N f>i3 
fvt ^t9 *t3rn3 >|if»l 3H*tt»I 
C^«FT*I «Tr*l'® Wf*! 

C^t^*I 'ew firc^ C!ft*l 
CTtfl ♦lf»tl3 f «»l 

'^tw it«3fc5 feta's 9i»infe fan 
a’jiS jaa r 

^51 aininicn «i»ia aw fa ? antta oial's 
‘naatwa 'an^w 5 ii5-»i>i^$ ats vstaiw i tatn 
arcs fnaiaar^a fnata afi afw --Na 
5t^i ♦iC'Ba— atanii« a^ai 'I'^si i “^a” 
af'n^tn acH3 •a'lnii, «iwjifaa ijwii aa 
aiafS's : — 

“sitaH 4riW5 C'Sfa aja cafaa. 

Inaft's winwa ana nn’tca 
^’S(fn'® aw fiiJw alfaca, 
cn'laa-aafa aw natn ntnn” ^^tf? i 
atfnatcna ‘csiiflatatannanai’ ^aitfa 
nacaanata ataaica i 
‘^nV aiww— 
nifai^ sji cat's aimw ni can 
cam a’n nfa ntw ( nf^ai ) 

"afa afaa aa «ca atfaani 
afa nan ntta aca Ptfaani" 

( n«at5 ) 

pallia am 'nmam mataa ^iia^ <lta aa i 
faf 'n?aian af^rs cacn nfJtaa^ nati 
« ‘n«aT5’ ^nffa aa i 

«ann <aaifnta c«a afna fa t afaa nt\ ct 
naa taaa afaatafaia fana at^a nfaca Poetry 
of flesh and blood awn, a^faRtcaa a af^aft 
fa atatiaa camf^a nfaa f*tf nra 

alia t aiafaa faN< at4 afiitaa— 



sfraRW* f TWT 


HJT I ] 




CWptC^H 4^ decency C^ f<|F?|c»| 

•fW *fcir f^4 « 5«^tq vfflai sfSistC? I I?t3 

4twi»l5<i r«8al 4<»i»t flfiji 

4 

4841 "^51 Cai nril desir,; 

^c»i sf?t4? ¥:i5m fsff *tt«s! ^ts i 

t?T<f pfil*t fHIJt— n>r« SW«fl?'8C1! 

4^?1 nc’jfc’tl ’^?TiI »(5r>« 8 fsfCS 

‘«lff»If8 45^1 JfifU «?9lC5*l fis^l 

•t^s?1 1 

jpf^stfitcs HH® 

»ri4 5)11 4 -isr^*! cw^tit^T? ceil 

8fC4 afllsl »l'55l « 

®'il'Bft<f '^f«ii <tr®?itC8 I 4«f5 « 

445^ 4511® ^«r- 

' »itr5wi f^9»i I 4W8 Mt>i— ‘’ffiliit’w 
c>iV«ft^i 'Sif sit? '5f?t? 

C»(Wtfl<l SU’l »«fi 

“St? siiw-’fta C’lt?! ^151 ?'51 ! 

Sjt?t ^18 r»^i -Tlte— '9C5I »lttaf 3|ffll 
*ft? *118 8t«tt ■»<— 8C5 8115 85 
5»f5 8W— 8f(% 8t9^ 8C9Cf r 
’JC^t 5f»l?tf« ’PtC'IH ^W9 851 4 

'5(>85t8 5885 8f591 4»8t*l •*51 I f*1g 8t?t 
51 8ft 'Bt8tt! R<;al •®t5f5 8®I, Hi « 945 41? 
«Tfft9l 4l8f«f Vftl'S *lffti:s( 8tl1J5 ®t89 
^rffw i?*i, cm 8ft 45i*r 88i c8i* 

lftl£« «r48 8W8 I 8t58 f85t*ft8 8 ftfllSTCS 
884 C«t8 8f5815 4fl8f5 «iT8tt85 ift 11 48 
ft8 f98— 414 4t5 '8t?1 8ti I C8i>1 C8 4tft8 
8185 8Hr«1 Hftf 88 88W5 ( 8rf485t8 ) 8C8 
8£lft 4l8tW5 8£4e 8"1< ^8ft8i 8!^«1 
485 4t88l'c8 IlH 8t81 8tf«5T« .981 8ft5lf« I 
8TWl 4tfl>C81 858 4t88TC5 48 1 9451? 

C5ft4T8l 4581 ^^18J— 4t8 4581 84 5t8tl 8®8— 
8tf8 858 8t5TC8- 458 4T5t8 F5»I8|f8 «, 


8tC85 4f«W81 815TC8 %J88 851. 4 8f8»C8 
84851 8l51C9 81 81 Rm! 1%8 ideal 8®8( 
51811891. Hi 4 945— Iff 1 815? 8C8 f 

518 C88 488 5?8 ? 5ltsr8IC8 4 4t8fr| 
C588 5ftll 4lf88! 488 8«5tfel 4t8l54 

5t9l5« 18*5 81*6^ 8Tr5CS 8IC5, ftf C8tC^I 
88t5lf<5 89 1 81815 fi5l8 "8* 4f55l 81 

lf8t8'« tl^n “8118 ffscs" C8 889fefC4 
48fel 4111915 518 iH 51 ®CI«8 4f591C98 4^18 
885 C81181 8?t5 4159 ^ftsi 8» I 8^ 8889 898 
849 48? «• 1889 89C88 81819 C»9 9f89t«— 
C8lf C5t585 4-11191 8i1t85 5581 I 

8ft 4f8 4 1 88C9 C84^95, r88 i^8 4 81898 
59C4 41 ^C4*>8t5 8184 818 4ftl4£98— f44 
514 81114198 81 I “959 C8514 4*iJl 4tf48t8I 
8^91 fm 44^1 ft88 4fil*1C« C88 45ft <<|| 
8lftt4l5 44i»l fic18 8411 I f«tt4 4t8 84 
945 484C55 fl515? 151 ft8 81 I 8H5 

418815 959191115 884 1181 IV 4ft9l f59l 
41515'? 4918 8l'4'5 C88 598 C5r8C4 StfUl 
f68--4? 89t 4? 8lf8C4I 9r4U89 4419 4^1341 
0tg?1 4 48?88 C5f5C4 81491 8t9 l” 8?t88 
4f49 415 44 419819 4r8 8f8C4l98~ 

“818IC59 8ft81C5 C8 88f8f88l 198 81819 8W 
41515 C418 8?91 r98 81, 4lf8 4f5l£4 391 4f9 
8rt I 414 C488 41819 9591C8C89 J81C4 
5185 4f591 4f59l 84 44?1 41'«1 4181114 

f8818 C8 '488 4fl1T(8l— C8 C48f8 4t9f4 ftfl 
H8114? 8191 ?91 C4181 I 4t8 C5f8C« 8tt 44?1 
C81584 51— 44?1 488 9591C88 « «C4881 1” 

4W 9159 1889 9?14815 48 1414W\ Tlftlll 
818 8ft I 4151 5?18 41811 414 4 4tC»lt58tf 
*119 5l4t8 81 I 48? C8151[ 4? 584 4r84ft 
4t5 C'tlt85 558 8ft5f^ 4ft41'8f— C94* 
41811 C4t4 4ftC4 8lfl 8W r4f C8H^ 





’ffiw mfwi I CTw^ *fw« cw, 

«lfCf I 

4^< f»r« CTii*t ^1 *1191 ^fastt « 

nw 5 f*iw fiw 5 »if«fl ««t 5 ( ^ain ®ii 

*lfrt fw 5 ^ firsts *tffl‘tr«t« 

c4^H I ‘1ITC5 s)l 4 ^ ftfir’ 'tftftf 

fwfia 4t3t^irt«» *itca r»i '5f?i 

»W’t 4^< I 

<Kihr »r^< I 

^nr 4^fei »it^s»t? ^'Ti c^, nmt flf*ntC5n 

■nl vfinrt ^f»ifftfs? I <ni >pt« 

mv «»t*i 'St’ft? ^i'v\ ^1 ct5tf»i "i^rai 
Cft4 «^ta 4*t^tf^fl ffii ’jai « mi? I c^iwa 
Wi •t’lsic^ stff c<r«5i atarcf 1 

vf— w m® mm— «t?l 4^ mcf 4t 

ml I 'iftl'B ®ll ^tfacw *(tfa mi 4 at ^tmw 

rntmuCT m (.^ 4» taacf ? atfa 

*itaft*« ^fiin fweti’i— 

*it»i»i al«i aw aw fvf? 

4t*(a aw aa 
aaaia^ ^aaa 1 
artia atw ara>a aua 

<>atai fam t’c» *<fl *” 
atai 5tt mai "ga aca sti, 

atl ml mm ailai ! 

.4l fa aw smtltl ca 4 aawa vt 1 
catmi *a— catata aim tiaa afaai gftsi 
»faitfi[ ! fai 4 ca caia TaaFa*wa’— aas ata 
4* aiTfa aim fftatia caa atfacaa fagca 
atl— 'atl ml’ fag att, agawaa 1 ’ 

c«a maitw 4taai mwali ®aa ma aai 
afii I c^awa ca aaa aa— ca ataaj— cal Wt 
awatfarita I afaa aiaatw ga **tl ) mwali 
-ma a aiHfaa alitca 1 caatw caaaatfawa 
4alii«ifai caflca atl caafa ata 


aif 4 a^ ma^a afaai ml 1 faawi tifama a 
aa 4 ta afaata af«a 4 al) faaafa atafa atl 1 
“fallal alia ml atata atfaai 
atia caia iia catm aw amaa 
caa ag^atia mia ma aia faai 
«««« afaa gia faw all caia 
aai 59 aa af am ats caw ?" 

4 aaft -4 wta mtia a« ml 1 
‘afaa »taa’ afaata reaction maa 4a^ 

-al »— 

“fac5 atfa faw Iffa faca 4 cataa 
fai? 4 l aaiaa aaiaa caai r 
ata ffa at’ia caia afaiai j— 

“ca aw caata a" c^awa ma 
catwtat lata atw attawa at% 
aca ala 4 catata mama ata 
CTtata fata atia mtfaa at Itfa r 
afaa 4 | aaaata afagtli— 6 a miai a 
matiaa caata aam, r^gial fga alai atft- 
Irs atfawiaai aaa« ai ^aaatw aaiaa 
afaa aaa «tata aariaa aaia faa aftal 
afaiawa :— 

“gata maf? afa caca caa fag cam 
atfa atfaiaa 

4 w gawa caa fafaiaa aa caa 
faacaa aatiaa 4 aafa*l 
' ag. 4I 4aaca gmfa gaa aia 
gaia f wa aca ^®a f aa— 
aata 4 aftatw aa|f — 

meal aw alia 

cal matcaa faa atata atfaw mtf 
fa^ at ataiw r 

ata aamal mtata afaitaa flea ffr afitat 
famga alat afmmga?-* 









"an <8^ ^5 «w »itfnw <l5»i 
WfltW C«cnitC^ « 'ifaf8t*l 

T(«l »H9 ntCH fltftriMI 
8ir>i vfffi «fi! ’»nii 
»r<nf3 ’i<t» Mi 

%n ciW 

Mti Mti ifii «£! ^ti’t «M r 
M '5l'« Cl1lC5» Cl cvf»?c»ft'5»t 911 •1151 

¥f«t«5i inn call's 41 ffeiti 

^ } HI ‘cni ltd itc s ciir— c>il HI CBtci 
cm ifilii fiH*i'*i ‘^nti Clin *tt‘i»i 1 CI fici 

Cl” iMl Hl1»t 4I5|'8 IlHfl Cl’^’lcn 
siSii Hill fin ilnitsii I 

wt inti ill I mn* in ili 4i< cil 
4iin ci ‘99 if?ii nil itfiii cii’ m 
orfi ifi ifia M csntiHii ilH 
cHin ititi wci ;?fin in ifntm i 
•tmi 4ili Hill ifiii ci*i I 

4fi ciiin fiHi Hitiii fill ^titi 
Hfin itfitm itfici t(ff II iCf*”" ®ffi ildfi, 
4fi ^I'jfHiti i»nti cmn itfi irm 
fnitfnii H^in ifinffi i itfi itii 
mitfn cn fiim nnti? im iiii n 
ijt ifiH mni iw ciH ifiif cml^^ci •, 
inn cmn iltin ifi^ti i* 
mill Hit m m ■in it»n ■afsli 
ifitltCf I 

‘mu 9m itfiii 4iiri 
fin cam cam 
iitftr itwi w i«.»iiiii’ 

e*il 9 lh m«it*i iln mu ifiii itfinft 
uPr^ti lilt itm mu 91 J ifiitff. 
I 9 «im mill Ht fiitff. '."tmti infill 
mitl i5mc*t itfiii •tf^tft— ifif nik 


mtiiii fimnfi '■ ifwi Hii 

intHii Hill mill C1I11 ifntfi-cititff 
ilii ‘fwi mtitf?’ itnti lull mi- 
ini ifntff I umi ■*ni Stfin mu— 
mntni fiiim mu— Hiftiiwi hii 
H m mu I mill mt«i itmtii mi 
lit! muni m fiifii ifm mmi 
ifttH 'jfntfi 1 

“mu 9m ifiitff ci*ii 
citH C'itflin im 
fm-fi^[9 m-inii 

n»n 991 itw 

titi5i cm fill ^iH im— 

fiNiii 91 fifiin 9:1 
nrn aun 3tfi 
'iiftc'Stwi mill fiiHt 
m cHin 9fi I 
■an fnfe la itn mtii— 
cintiil cn miiriitfi 
null inn— 

»na imtfinT an aifc ifm 9»fi 
4i cai iijtti ‘mu’ 1 ‘an’ ^9 itni 
91® 999 ifiH m iiliiif I cantm 

49I1 imtfii 4| Cl lim earn 959 
49in Itll Itfll Itm fas <493 lf91— 

mini fifm m m 1% mi *ttl 

cm Wordsworth 41 llltfll :— 

“A slumber did my spirit seal 
I had no human fears 
She seemed a thin^ that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

fn 4 fim ii9ti^-Hm nml ci ikt^ 
iiiiiji’ifii fill ifiit feci 4t Cl mmi 

41 c9 cinn mi fni* m ifi*n m 





w<«i, 




’it»n-^tfai ftwCT 

’ Wli»J 1^11 ^ti, ‘w *iCT I 

•c^<FTW Olf^ "Bllll 

nm<it?i i»frs»t c^t« «f9t 

(«f «Ffw ««r*» 'sfwi f 

»it«fcirfl ^8 1 C4r^^»itfl 

C8 C*tf88 8tfl 
ftm w^i f^?i7 ?« *ii i C8^ 

ftiWW? *lft8 8f?8 « 8t?r? ff^8 *>^8® 

a|ft« ^818 8t<(t81 IS,'^ 

wtf fit* <^ft !• ‘atm’ ^^8 ’Ff<I8tiBt8 

‘mtfit ^tn '81»l^lf»l 

c>ifit»i«8t flu?’— ^8nf8«M 
<•1 *18 <81 Tiili XI? 8^8115 ’^iiKira 
oiilfftai 118 iijtlncui cii& ‘iH'iicV— 
cutii fiirtifi ?(i iiwtiw 

Itlll <1* Cl 811 8t5 >«8i><n»l 1?J1 lf551 im 

if^w (f ilii ?f<8 1??! fei 

iftll m«r ^<1 »ftC8<i I C4CT imiC8 xinfjj 

411 mil i^ti w i<i«. vm C'Sitii 111 
irufiiw cntfiifii I m icia ci c^am 
IfffH filTCl— <1 ICH cm— ‘Cl 1tC« 1K8 
<iil’— cnt 4tfi If iitw 81 ■‘tfi if8ci 
^iitfi iKicitfv m itti 11 icai Cl 
itwi ^mia i5:8tgri— Cl im « item? 
n— <1 m i<i itirt lilt I m i*#tf8 
itii iifei fiti Hit 11% mu ifiiui I 
1W< c«iifir8 itH 1111 ifii Cl citi itai8 
Hitwi 

f ; ‘ im <Hti mill ^fi itci ifm 
*5<liti ifiti m ifiiti fill 1 
INi #nt i1*nifiit<fii fniifiiiwr 


fiwit «nti cfeii ^itm mi fill 
mt^ii C11 iiti ifi ititPB mill ifm 

iifi?— mt? nr^ti cn cmti iiitfim 
ffin I fii fi?cf? C 1111 n. film itit«ii 
•tmn C11 ifiiit If? 11 fmcifiiii 
it^li 111 111 ifiit^ I i^Bwtm ‘111’ 
mi® it iitfii 11 fi’ti nra<^< c4(ii 
ifm? catfii ®<rt«i I 

i? 

-it ‘ 111 ’ mils ifa? ^t fiiitci >«•» 
1 latitii 8tr?ti if5« I ii-it%C8j Cl 1111 
iiifit if? ^f-facitii cltmt^i itil 8titwi 
C1T81111 itaititc? «8tf1« iflltCll 8t1tW1 
itii iiwtiis fiwanti, if? ififit? iiti 
1 it?i3iS 1^1111 -It fiiim mt 

^OIlCIllI I 

1C111C1 -lit m if?<ii fii %i 
4lff8 8 ?51t? f?fil8t? ItSttll <J^flltlf1| 
'^,111 ifiw cifH8 mu iti mifittii 
‘111’? 8t?t? fill, cm 1^181 8 ifiiifii 
caf*if?afcitfp8 fafltf) -m ifilflflf 
mum, fic»sitii? 8fi8i in wii 
nfutn, 11^181 itiii*(<, fi:miw ^i^tn 
^ifi8 •, *imci lafariim ifin 
ifiiiii isti ifin fnv, 8tiii clKii 

ir8?lf»8 111 ?f? 8 1518 -1?? ifll 18f1- 
fl1 nCitC? 18; ltl«tini 1118 I lllfltCIl 
11.- ficfantcil ifl8ll citcil Cl 8’f381 1181 
iFi iitnicl CHI 8t3«i itt 1 8titii i^iiit 
imsi 11118? ^11 ifitii cifiitcii— 
8f?8t8i firci 8tm Itt I litam 'itcti 
f?1?f8, 8ri8C88 8t1tl Ifl* Itll, 8ft 
f8^ lf8 HlfS Citi Itlittll ititm 
8tl1 Ititll ‘11C1 HCI lyl Iti iflltl, 
181(1 I8?tl 8t1?tfni1 ltPlltW1-^l itw 
m itfiii ‘iitflitii lifw ^ 



Hit *Riiri I ] aftwwrt HitHi 

c«trw catc« wifStn c»i 

OIV ftH'Btl Hi wfHlHtH WH'S 

Httrs Htw I t?t« <?w fHnst H5— 4 CH 
«tfM •flttl HHH I 'StltH f<*f5tCH 

«! 'STHU tJllHtW CHife HfflHI ctRwIHH hi— 
Plrta Htw « ftftClH f«'B5 £HfHC« 

"itfif fHtWHHTfH 6HH Htt!lH 
CHH1 Hfe Msiml Htl, 

*tl’ HfH'el5'8 «tH : - 
“HHHHfH C?fHW *tT? 

HIH hIhh ^»I HHCH 
HWH Ht? C«fr<IC« *(tt 
511 5i»riiH r 

-Htw CH Cl'tHfrtja f5tIItN« 

5^51 tSC«? C«It«.HH— HICHl 

*I7t KlHt'S 

HHUjCHi— ItlCH 51i»l siHl’l (H1HH 

HI n«I flH « KHT^— '9£i|i fcetj ^fjil 
■f^HFtn HfHtH IfttHatm HtWf i ?Ht« 
fHHH HI— >1 « ^?I HI, 4 CH HtH« *lf?m< 

<ftHH— ^^5 HUH HtH’ ^HH HlHtlH i^HCH 
^T*l HffHHI HtfHHtCl ^'JI;H CH^ CHWl 
’HtffH CHt fHHWH HtH HlftH 

•THft«F fHf^ ^HCH «l»Htnt HCH5 hNi? 

^fnil fHHtH » 

‘fWH ^«I C'BIHI HCH 

4 fHWH CHHHtfl fnfH? HHCH 

>*1H1« 5lf'5 CHIHtH 

^HtH fHHtU CHt »lff 
HtTH*tH CHtHH »RfV 'Hfv 5H«.HtH— 

• CeTHtffl HKH H|tW CHftwflHH 
CHHH1 ftrt ^fH H|f«H 
Ht»r 01^ fHtll fiW* CHHtW ^f*«1 
%# WU CHHtCT WtfH W<-CHHUH 


cfnint ^ 

OrfH CHHH1 '•TfH CWlHtHi IHHitfcl 

!»HrH HiHfini I H»t«i CH ntHtH 

HH^tW ThHiI Wtf I HtTH CH HtfH 

CWfHt'Sff— cn fn '9?. £HfH('5ft-^‘iW 

Pi HtHtH C«1HtH ^ fit's? Hit Hi^ 

^HH'S >«'5 HHI 'BtfHHtH « HtHHH Htt Hl^ I 
^'SflH'S '9S[ C'SlHftH Ht^HlHHl Hltw 5tff- 
«1« I ^tf HH HfllH I it1*fHTH Hltir 

Hfl -HtN 'H9'8i I CH ‘iflU’ '9— CHHH 

■'•H' u* HM H^HI 

'HHtfl HfltHH >«1t Wtf?H nil 
CitHiH fHHtH CiTlI 1(< HCH cHW 
H511 HtlfHHtfB 1111 HCH I* it 
l-ove’s journey towards Perfection — it HtWt 
RtltCHH Ht<fHt«l I 1 fHHH <8 llti 
1111 Ht'951 H»— 11&1 fl^II'^HI HI I ‘HHtft 

ItCHfl It ItffH nil t’ 

ifi 111 ^11 I'SLllI '•* ifiwui 
HI I ‘nicfl i^BHi 911 HitH’ HitiH nnci 
iWtH iflHl iflt'SCHH ‘nitj iTin 
1111 1'SJt CH '51t1 1H9 flHCHH ICH ttfl 
HttltCi I 

mi 'BH ifi mt« 

IflHf flHftn 15*9 
H9t1M i^HtHI 

fn lice ifwii r«« I 

CHHCHICH '5,^ 1® 1UH HltrrB HtriHl m'tl 
CH f SitHI 'tflC® 11W Hit— CH 111 “C111H» 
BltlCH* "HH^H fn^H tft* >9 H^CHH Hflfir* 
CIJlf’9 ifni t«tfH9l 

‘llHH91'fl’C99 ititH 
yt It I’M CHI? n Hil 911 
1(< ift C9PnTH 9tf«l ftfa 111 
?t«Hfi9i ficH Ifciimn— 
fim ifimuti KM? •n i 





t 




CT f’lll >5^ fitj Ift 

w>f^ Ifl ^^ 11 ^ mfc«j cw ' 8 ta«tt^ 
fINi «dst« c'«^»i «tT?r c»t'»t*'« *j« I 5 « 1 fti>« 
fr»iww*t— 

w«*i «itw «rt?rtw 

»IW1 f*H»I ^tRt 

t»itv ^ff*J c*i<tfiiw 

«twr otR 

ftw 3||^^ »iii I 

Jiiw fltni ^t*jpiw 1 T 11 

Tftf*ri c^N— 

^JCTW flill iwi»iw ^t»(1 

wi 

CTC«« C'Sfc^PB ^Tr«r»i 

Jtftpfi *ifcH- 

?titn ?i«(t^iiw mn— 

c*i«ri ^trt r 

« C«rt I ^*1? WtCT 

‘fl,« f% 

i|>>W «f»ICT 

«*itis«w O'® 'jW— 

®rtCT® c*i*itw 

%cirt«f— *rH 
*rtH ’i^ii ^i'<« Owf*ii 

«lf»Wi •I'fti Goethe ( cMtfe ) 'StfW 
«W1 « (Faust) 49 4T I 

** Love in human wise to bless us 
In a noble pair must be 
But divinely to possess us 
It must form a blessed three.” 

®rWii1 '91 Noble pair4i *(0 

Blessed three® ffe® CTf^t9 *10 «(1 ! f®! 9<W9 
f9 Cff®l9 ! 

®lt911 4991 Cl 91Wt**n '9fiWt1 9WC9 
UW C®ICT1 fini# 91 «I9I 9fintfi[ I 


91— tltl9 919 CTtWl 91lt'« 191 1T^19 
111! I 4ltt9 f99lO C9tCH nft9 9ltl 911 
11 1 f9f «tcn 9fi9 «mii 9119 ‘fin 991 ' 
11 9tt I 41TCT 91919 f99lbn 4(19 1 99 
II f«M, >999 9 C«t9 rilf9— “ClIlllWl’’ 

‘ 99 ’ ‘filin’ ‘ciiii fill’ ‘i 9 \’ 9 ‘cai’ 9111- 

Cll ‘91991’ ‘WH fefw’ ‘f999 11991’— ‘lit- 
f59l’— ‘Ifioi l?fl9’ ‘fsHFl 4(119’ ‘Clll’ 4t9f9 
9fl91 4% 9111 fil'fl I 

fi9>l 91— 9U 9111—911 91191 

9C1 ^1111 I 411199 flClIlll 119 9 PlCHWl 
91911 9t« I 911 9t9lfel 9l9fif[r« ife- 
lltll fl9 tmtl 9"»|< fl»9l9— 41t 91 
^19«11 fetPII 91 1 91, '111 91919’ 99191 
11919 ‘Tf9’ ‘nfl’ 9t9l— 919111 91119, 1119 
9 4|«1t'5— C9919 9 4919 4('lf9 9fi9l 4^ 
li^l 9W1 fll'il I 

^1 91— ‘9tfi 9 ffl 49’ Ol^ 119 
C4(C91 111 ifilfil 9111 1 ‘1? llOH 49 

99 19 1lf9C9 919’ I C4t1 Cl 919119 

9199 911 91 91— 91991C99 9C11 911 I C4t1 
111! 9 9111 19 fifertn 49 9riii cm 
C4|fl9 119— 4C9 9191 f991 fiCsfO 1^9- 

191 fft cifin 11C9 1 ^91 9iric9j lirt 

llfll 111 I'^tm 4(199 91111 4^ ‘ICTl’ 
9111 1<n 9f«9C11l— 

• "flflfiJ 9lf111 91991 15^11 

911C9 f«(f9C9 91C1— 

91C9 9199 9flC9 9lfiC9 

f1fif9 f99Cl 91Cir 

IIH 9 19 49 9191— 4C9 1 ^ 9 lt4 49 lll1 
P(9I 19-1911C9 1(919C911 919 ftll9 9fl- 
C9C99 I 4^ 119 fill 9CT 9% 9 C4I9 fpil 
9llfil1 illilll ‘491111 fWllC1ll’.%91991 
4 lf9*1 9finit«9 I ‘91 C91 111 91 
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4 '4t'«t^ »tr^« f^»rt*t— ?^"\arsrtw? 

‘4*14 C«CT’ 4t*»»R[‘«r?IW 'e 4414tw? 4Wt*l, 
fwi *(<41— >It<4'5)— ?OT1 4 »lltai 4f^4rt 4^ 
4t4l 4t4fe4 itHHf I 
4tW 4^(41 C'SIC’H 

*|lt*t «l^1ltff I f44 ‘Ca’t’ I4f5 4tr«( 4t?'9 
^Jt*l4 4l< 4fll I ^ill 4llf1I<*l4- 

CifW 'S »l^l»fCT I C4f*l 41 4^- 

4*1C4 4tart 4fw1 ^tf'esl cn? cat*!? iVCil 
444? 4 4fHtfa4 4l?1 4*4, 4W*f, 

44 4lf»l«rt»1 4f?l 4f5?1 C4|?4H9 B?t*l f4f??1 
?tf I— 4f? :— 

“4141:41'? fS)?-4t4tsi 
fcfe ‘I4C44C4S Cf?4l5?:*| 

C44 ?tM fcB(?44 4t?— 4tl4 iSt? 

4lf4 4*K4t4 I 4^ C4t4 Itf'S-^t? 

<141 M *« 4t?1? f4»I4 C4«It?, 

C44 CWf 'StW <44 441? I 


C4?4tt? 4141 fww mf? t4l 4tt 
f3ef?4C4— f«t?4P1 4l4lf4I4»l1t 
4141 r»^ C4?4tt?, 41? *11? C4141, 
C4?41C? f<*t? 4r?-f«t?a C4?«1 i" 
41C414 C? ‘f?’<C<*t4’ 4 ‘44?^CSl?’ 441:4 
?f4?1? tl41 4lf4C4'« 444 4f?P5 4t4 I 4l?1 
44^1 4'l4l 4Hl 4?< 4ir4 £41? 4? 
4t4?41 <|41 4^4 4f??1 41*14114? f??f»- 
'SW 4^4 I 

4?ilH? f4I?44— 4lf4 4I4J ?1 ^44J 4 
5*I»I’®1 ?11 41 5r?t?1 4r?? £4144 4W ^4 414J- 
?U? r?4l «»f??1 « ??C4lf54 41#t<I 4 ^’tl 
?41 <»f?re 41 *llf??1 ^4'B1? £?41 4f^4 
?'F??lff I 4lf4 £4 4* 4« ai4? 4f?W 
«4'5 4^?1^ *11'p1t?irf I 444 4l*t4l?1 £4^ 
4'9f??14 ^f??l 4141:? r4»f'5 r44 1 


il4C?"t5ar 44ft4 I 







I 


«ltf»l ’^IWCT^ »tt'l»I-«lt1t« 

5<>CT? i\n firttw 

^af ftfe I 

«< V{ ^ 1 W 

C>1 «WS<1 ^ «|fi|— 

tfT’ftft*! ^ ?«-^n 

if«? ifiw w I 
»R ^l«W, 

f '8l ?tPl, 

*1%? ^tf»I I 
C»I «, 

H’l’ltllfl? C*HtI 

c«<rti c»ti c’^tra *1^*1 ^fir 
fioil? w 

'iff® 

fw’itwtr^ ’<itw r«iHf^ 

'5t* I 

« * » « 

^«jTro» *tf?, 
««»I1 

»ini I 

*if^ 

fim cwffli<w *n *nt V 
w cfH <nm 111 I 


• 1 ^ <««! sri < i?l«« c’rt?, 

atnit% wt5 ’nr»i*’»?r 

<« w cw I 

5^51 fifittlf 

1 » TO— 

wft TO I 

« * * « 

’iv'BOT »i^f«i n^j»— 

*?tl C'S’fTt'S’T «t^ ^<5 5 

Cfl ’!«t5 

’lf«W 1'® Mt? I 
fTO *I1»I1, 

^CW fefJI r^«fI1 f% TO ; 

CTO f’F CJ^I 'Sl^ »rTO'5»I— 

>«< ^fijWTO! 
fs^H m — (?l C^ll CB1TO 

c«ut«’rt? TO1 ®5f»r ^fiiii 

ftst? ^ifroi I 

?tTO^TO TOl, 

f>i»rc«>? ^trt ^»i f«f*i ; 
TO sac’ll 
TOIfl *1® ^«fNt 
WflW »ttTO-t-TOC? TO»I, 

TO 'Bfii 

cTO?* faft? 4f«(tnt5 TO 

t* 

CTt^ I 



iir r] 








( < 3 ^ n? ) 

stcfl ns^t’nn »t<rf5^ ^?»i«‘t 

.<¥<8 c<rf«t- 

w, '»*«’re ?tiii «t?i 'if^«tt« I 

H)tt^,»itr«iii ^r>ni «»tiit^ 
f»»I : ?1l« 5tf%51 

ftf>iwfl»j, ^ I t*i»if^ ’l\W 

C?f»t^t5 W* ^t»tt^5l fitftf«*I, 

c*J ^tr>i9i ««T^ ^f?*t c^, 

4^«( 47 js ft*! ^tr?7 7filC7 

«R5? 7f7C»l 7»I »l«f>|5T1 I t>l»If£7? 

7«lt9>ltt? *It«r1 r*lrt 6 f ?«1 ^r>I»It7 t 

f’li 7*1'5 C’lW^tVWS ^TS7f»l, 
r^*it^ #rsf, 4^< ^ta« 7®7«fii r7%*taj 
C7f»ni cir8»i ft»r, r7« «i cwfi ®ft9i *t'?i- 
%ve *ttffl»r 71 1 7(t7ai 's<t7 '^iteil ’Ifit7tc7 

471 it 7 l *l '?1 *l <17 Cl'ftwt 7171 f?-! 7 fil 7 t 7 
47 < 47 ^ tm*(fC«fl 77 f 77 t 9 7 f 9 »rt 7 I 

ff 7 47 ? £ 7 ?f^f 7 Vs'Slf 7 tf 791 4149 

7^7 I 

^’1.7t77l C77 47^ 7t7t7 7f7£7 7rt^7 

7f77 ) ^71 7^ fTTi 7 7£7f77 7C7 7l7 I 
C7tWfrfC7 7T(P*1 ^771 ^f7t7 ■rf7t7 ^7t7 7V 
717 7f77t7 I |>^7t7 C7?1&t7 7171 77H f7C7 
llf77l •7lC7 7f7 f79l ®717 V9 47^1 •lica 
7?^7 7f77, f77 4 W 47 TIP 7 ^^7t C7 
ff 7^1 TTW ^71 "7«f 7ftt7 71 I 

71771 777 7C77 f7f777a 7ll7 7lf«7l 
C77771?7 ^7l7 «ICTfT^7 f7f777lf7 7W 7^- 
717, 71^ 77 tlljS f7^7 7f77 I ^71177 TH- 
Cn 7171 71717 7t71 fT7lW > €7^717, C7 
7^7 7fini1 17 Tftll 7lf7l TrtWH I 717UV 7 


I7 77T7 7f7C7 ^a7flC7f7«1 '5t7fftrTt7 C7f7- 
71$ 7llC« 7$7 I 

. 7711 7l«fel7 777 7ff7 7l7l ^^17 ^7* 
7117177 7fir7l7 I $7,717 77 CT7t$91 Pf7CB 
7lfT7 47? 7lf77 777f7t7 SiTtllt 7tf7W 
»ltfT7 I 47i>l 7M:77 ^79 7lt« ^lf7 C777t7 
?'5[I-r7«^f77l77 'tfl$19 firc^ 5lf7717 I 117 
71C717>77 7l7[7I^f77 ^77 faiC^TIl- 

4774 7771177 7« C771 7ftC7rfi|7 I #C7 
«71 7717717 7771177 7t7J r77l$71 CT7 t 

f77r?77t f7f5ir77t ??77M 7tf77l 7tf77 I 
71^71 7lT[7t7lf77 ^77 f771 »7IT« TtHTITI 
7r771 71771 7177 77 TtT^TI* 7$71 77 »f7C7- 
feTlT I 7117 777 fed>7 ^77 tIW TifTlI 
7^7$1 7tf77l7 47? ®$Tf77 4» 47'$1 7f JT- 
77175 UT7 77 Tlf7T1l7ll '71717 454^7 ftftpi 
^T77 7$7l7.| 

477 777 $7,717 $f7C5 $F7t'8 '71^71 
TC7 7r77 C7 C7 417 pfnt® 7tr7C5Cf 71 I 4lf7 
51717 f77$ 7$t5 f^7 7$71 5171C4 !677t7 
f77l 7f77l7, C7 C77 f7|7l7 f7atl7 4f77l 7171 
777 f7f777a 7f75)1T 7f77l 41717 41771 
7C9 I «$«r7 4^?» 47ft7 TTtTi fill iftfl 
Tfi7ir«7l 477lil 4ir77 41717 7W 47171 
7$15 77'f ri7 I C7 4451 £41717, 44$1 IftTl 
4 11 4 r774 C77$17 Tt4f«ft$1 7W 7$7 I 4l7Tl 
7W 417T7 TCl^T^, 4"7f7,, 44$l 47741$1 
JTI, 44$1 477, 44|471 417*, P$$l «1$ 

£11$ ftC77 £71^7 TTjn ft?'^ « £Bll4l£7|, 
44$1 £ 11 $ 714, £7471$ 47? T4$1 f7T1H$ ItH 
fi7 I 7W7 41711$! 4171W7 fieil ifl 1$- 
(iflT 71, 4111 15, ftun 47? 4i7tf> TKIl 



>18 VlWf, >«^« I [ VH ^ 


!«« nv Pntff»i, »tw^ f%l liti* 

¥f1 >»« 

iiftf ’itsfei I ^ 

wntani itw 'iTtiti n\m 

*w ffiirBfi*it>i I tn itww •itrt 'itii- 

^^«tf«rfi''mf'ntfi[nf>f, oFc^ ^tCTt^ntu 
iM^rn rt*« I 

'rnitwa *rftt«ni wn«i »n; fi*i i 
iftfilCTI ItW ••vfel *rt«»l1 C^t^l, *tf?'(tCT 
fw itifrti *itn ife I 
cftitf furtr fintfi*!, '^tfH ^t<m 

ijiVrtfi ?wt*i \ 

»tt« iv 

itii f««M iiwi 
■*ttw*n wtww 

<tii« ^tr»i 

t«n ft»i w w <11 '•’I 

ClVIItmt ^tltl CItllWR 

I 

f»«?t«rff iffl*! 1^11 c’Btmc'f ^atifl itc« 
*itfii*iti, n« 'Bamm 

*ltfl»l <1 fiatti 11 ¥fini itfiwti 

11 1 jtfaa i(«ti BUfeta w itfisi 
^1 cw *wfel *lii« »ii bMii I 
41^ tiaftl ’Bfim tlitf <111 iTi^ *rtw 
^tl^ln^ I «ii ^iti f*ricn i»w wi 

»f%<1t1 IffW I 4^^ ffn, 

iUftn 111 m ^ifii iti^i 

itfi« 4fi»t I c»ft iiPk %«i it^iti leif 
»Hff uratiii «titw vfinn cwitmtrw 
4f?iii «l«i *tfv*iti I nfliWi •« 

c^trHwtv iifi iiftn «Wfl ^*11 itaii44fi 
arnfw 41^^ itn ^finii *i^*iti i 
W iitttt Wn it»i%i *w BPmti r gtm 
^ 4finn «itl*ii«flw, Ham <it«iti 


Bifttwi fi4ti ▼firc« I irfa 4ahi 

m 4^ 4^c*n ^irtu if^iti I 

fai 1*1 \W1 *11 41111 ^firi4 1411 
llni I 4«4tlfel llffrt 4Tlt1 1tC4 Itfw I 
«i1 <1 atfui it& 4414 itw arfii iim 
Itflll 41111 4t1 ifiw ^111 «^;#fiC4 cilfi 
<1lrt»l I ^C1 44^1 1^4 Cftfe Ilf, 44^ 4tt11- 
ftcai 14 <111 1t^4rf1 1 Iff fell ri4^ fl4- 

It 111411 fin 41*11 14T1 *tttiin i<sii 

mfii ini <411 4fiii iiftii 4tcf T 
Itftti ^4^1#^ llfl 41111 41lt1t4 141T1 
firitll Itfilti 44|4H1.ltll 5’4C1*I41 
14 Itffetl <flfe <flt ^f4{i 11^1 4fit4 

itfim I ®iti itiT» fiiT^^i fin itri44i 
4cn4i 4fir itc4 iiti *ttJ4 *11 itftiii, *tn 
411 44fel <41111 4tCf 4imi 14 4tl1 
If^tl I 

Ittifl 14- 4tlt1 41l4Wtl4 tfill <4fil1 
Itf^l <11 4114 4fill 111^414 1^< filft4 
4tCT 4tl1 4tftttll filti I IfJtl 111 <1lfetl4 
<4t14C*t ttfill '^fill 4t1t1 fefil4 tfil4 44- 
11 itc4 Itfim I i^tf4ii4 1^111 *ti 
4tfii 41111 fill itfili ci4 1 i<i itit*t4^i*n 
*t'4K lt<« 11*ti1ir4|4 f4lfet Cftfr Cff^ 
Itf ^*r4 ril4ff1 I *tt41 4414 f4V iftn 
«ii 5#intir 11, f4f i^ln^ i^i 4fiii 
rt 44| r44ffii itm I 

4ltC1 44tl ^1 HI 4fW4 441tl Cfll 
4fiit1, f4f 4111111 1t4 1^ C4t1t4 ifw 
C14 1 flu «iii it« fill it?.4i iitiitf nil 
4filt1, 4t1tC44 C411 f44til lim H I 
411 4444f4 4’fll Ittfl «t4 444 4fl11 
I*imi4 44 *f1tfiC4 C1t411 *nffl ^1^ 
**11 C4l4fiH4 111 filti 44 44 I 1 4ffff 
44lfi4 4ft4l1 t 
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«Sl c^»n «»Wfl Bfiica 

^fti»itw, r^i 'i^t’ftiBt^^ mt(jt 4ic^- 
^tn ^^*1* *if^mi •ii’fi’t «t«n» 
frt ^*tat «^ai *if^»it«i, ^tf’ic’n 

^ta ^ a5»5| atfaats fi*i jji i c*ri?a 

w aaitaai c^r»iai faai -naf^ 

^»i «j*ia ^*ta at^ai cnan*? *i"i< 

faf^ ^aata *if?9i afa»rtH ' 

^aWCT wta ?tai as^f^ai 

atajta «f* at»ita, ^tf> 5 a «t^- 

TS^a a(fa*i ca 'stata ^ta Bfaata nf^ i 
'^tfa «(aaiia at^’»t»itaiaa aaj 

1?nii a«ai a'lata, ’Ufawa fa5»fe fa?ta »i^t'5'« 
'gfiial cM*ita I atfai fa«aiaa *icat^fa 
at«a ^Tia ^ji^ai *tr'9»iiai 
a’fcaa fea^a ata ^jPs, sifafat’F 
caftaa!*t atatni'aa c«iaatia i ^tata ac^fa 
"»tafa '« a#ta f5^ iSa? iaf ca^ «ataa fa^ar^i 
caa afrai«fii»r i aifa. at^fFta ^aa 

a»j, aa . tar atraata i ■aa ’afaata, “c’f, 
’ftfaa ?”— «»ffeaia ^^a ata, “li, a^a i" 
aftata, “sa, «tta oia^ ^^aa at .” atfaa 
aFH«*fttr «ftatca ^»aai afac^ atraa i” 

**aa ^ta c^aa 'ja*! lata a^c'sfaa ai, ’aiai 
nitati caa ai’attai ^taiaa a's aHai faatfaa, 
aav 'a?«a-afv caa a^ai faatfaa i 
c^tasf*f ai wtaatl* atai atataf^ fail 
««aati aa «»ataa atata, aca a?t«raa caa 
^a acai aa Bfac'sfa i 

aita fa'ata faaftv ata) cafaata aaja maa- 
aift atsraa aafN? ! >aTfaiata ^aafiaa tara 
^11 caa I caaatac’fai fa"nrt •(atfaa 
'atatiaa ■swfaa «(raf« aaFiatfaai 'atatcaa 
a^aattca ^Pjatfia i ^aai fa^afa ^?aaa 
afinp aij»ti ac*w^ ^*fa atcatal afaata i 


caatca ataiattaa alia, ^as5t? ft^fa 
»at I atfaa fa4tafat««aca afaai t6a, 
“4 ca ^tatcaat atwa f ^^taai 4aaa 
caaa ?atatca ^aai afaaifa, 'ata Bfaata ata<i 
ata ai i attacaca ^ faaafBia «(tata attai 
aMta I 

«t ca I ^taa^i ^caa aa cafaata, at% 

I <i^fif^saiaita -aaiJi «»tiata'^tf« 
feata «»taaa-at'$i faatfas sjftwfisa i asiftacat 
«ataa 'a^a caaitc'5 atfaa i 'stata faan 
■^«, « atai, 'sttaa ala atai faatca i 

atiat attat 45? 4a'fei faata at'taf^w 'stata 
a’Siaffa tifa«i t1k®raa •, aca a?a, ®ai aipa 
^^®ia I 'Stata fasta latf^tajt^ 
alsl ^tfat'sfga, bi 4a< asltaa afiafa atj« 
'sa atm fa^tfisa i 4 a^ia «iliaa a's aa^ a^ 
'»faatrs,— 4ata ifa aaa acaa caa a^at ^tfaa | 
®wa a*ia *(afraaca 4'afei fa»caata aar 
fScatsa atai 'saatac'? a®ata firata, aitaa 
^ai ja*Baa cat®ta aa"ta ^laa')?! 'aaiata i 
4aa ^tatcaa aa^af^ facata ^ai ^tasa', 
®tfla ^ta « jFtfac® ^aaa atai af^ata *(caft 
^atfaacaF a#l^ca c’flftcaf a?ta i 4vtl 
faaffai® acaafti ata cafaai afaata, ••4atcat 
4®ata ^figai cafa, aal^a c'si 'acaaf i 
catwta at® a^c® afaat af'^a, ^^art a^ttfl 
atat®r^" faai 'jtaffat® ^naa a«at fat'a 'qta 
«atat®a afaa at i 

cata aatca acaa >?tata "atlaat c*flfiarta t 
wfata aca ala caa 4®ti 'sata® ate® 
•tfaat t^atfa i ®tatcaa ai.c'* ac®a ai«r 
a®c®^, acai acu faca ata ® catt catt ata- 
atai, 4atca caatca ata, ca^c^?, caata, atai- 
•t^a -afta 4ac aacatcaa atcaafs®? 

«t®t^ ^ atfai®faa, ®lta®c'ra awra aafai®. 



»lf^— I 




« ^WWT »lt^1 *tf?«1 fiStW I 

4<tTH OW t5p»5«&l ^3»?l 

•nrcwj^ fw*? ftm csii 

C*t*l ><^<'?»tf^'8 <ttcf? « «»» 
i *tc?t 4^i»i 
*li<H ^*ti « cw« •ftm fwf (?fnt'5 
*lrt»rr^ I '•I flwt «r^»nr ^'sti f?a 
f>»% ijv? S'?r»i«)tW9 

. »rtfl»ini sn i c’l^n sufet? *i^?i stfafir^ ^t«w? 

■WB iwr t6»i, ^t^9i ^)ts 

»tfl1 *ff^»Irt I »lf»I^ C<lt«f 9? «lt9 C9%9"l 
lJf9FC9 *11 1 '8W9 C5«91 ^*58 9?81 «ltr»H«f5»I I 

CT tt*11.tW »Itfi»I >99< f^r<l*W 

f?C^ 'Bt9t«1 8f9*H ^f9U9t 
*rt^1 fir»lt9, C9tt*» *>11 I «ttf*r '®«l*t '«Jt919 
CTi« *wf^ lf^9i ^re 49^1 

wigr’HI *l^a( 

fin fe^, fBB ®9t91 figs 9>riI*I*J1 1 

<Srtf’t«ii9 <r«f »i"i<sit»t flftfii9i ’nifet- 

f<T*1t9 I ’Hf'IW? 5fil9t8 "tfv f««l *n, 

*lt^fel9 >1^8 4 ’fit C9t9tC»l8 ’ftci? 

' *Kf * 1^91 "TTW? f ®«9 f 99 l 9 ?l'S‘ 

«|tf5t»It«l I BOr’f ’ll ^iSt98 9llf 
^*nt 9t8t9t9 f9J9t9 C^t*l 

I 9it»> C9m*t9 

fjnn 9W«f? f99i 9 flw »itfM»ii*i, ’Jifem •ifii- 
c«tn « niB f^fipn mtiB iifitfii «»« 

»Itnl WI81 '«»f»1»I « 9W9 r«'«8 »I1i9t9 9t91 
CH*! ( ' 'SBIH CV 1 ^tC 8 iVBm 

ftcw •rtft»i I 'B’tH f9t^8i »rf?i»r cn 

^ *n I BKBt B9n »lft« ^I9t5 

f!i •nfw I 

■• c*l f*lf 9 ? 9 H cif On cv&'ftfitll 

01 ^, nm »nc« ctwn i «tfw 


W 9® '919t^®t8tfH— ®n 

s«t ! ®«t*i aftw« 0*19 } 'rrw‘tfift®9 »it9tr?9 
99^ f9nf»l® 91 9?C»I C»tffC9 9#tt® 
99 99 911 B\ fi9 99t9 ®t9'ff9C®^ 

f^19 99t9 9t9in9»fl 91 I *(19^ 

<99919 9fli»l *119 9^91 9^C9 I si?tfel 

4tW ■*119 C>lt91 9rtq 9tt9» «1t9T9 599® C9t99 
^19 <9 ^9^ «9t®9S I Chilli®® 9T®®fet9 ®®9 
®td9 ®® ®9 f®91 flt9 9tt9 5r®I® ®f®®t® i 
®®®« 9t9t«f? f991, 9191919 f9®l9 ®r991, ^3119 
C919 ®lfelt919 ®9 ®1919 ®99t ®fv f®l9l® ®f991 
^«®9 9lr« ®1f®®1® I 4 ®'<I91 ®1991 ®999rt 
6f®9ir», r®® ® 9tfac« C9® ®wt®®1l9t 
®1919 ®f® ®r998® 9?® I Crist'S 
®^-99 C99 ®19119 9l®1^r®f®® I 

■>?t‘l ®®9C99 C®11^®1i:®1t® 91^ si^i- 

^®®<S ®tt®lf 9 '® I ® 9 t 9 ® 19 t 9 U‘'' C’f\f ®91 «ir 9 - 

®19 if® 49®"^ 9ir99tr®9 ^®9 51319 9®® 

C«1)1«,®| i2ff«f9f®« C9f«tC® ®t^9 I 9lf9®®9 
ftJSI® ®f9®19, 999 C9® ®19 ’Hfec® 6tC9 ®1 I 
®®C9«t1 C991 91^C® ®lf®® I ®ft9W 

A’fh ®tW9 r®®9 ®®fel CSife ®15 ®1'51 ®lf?' 
®1C9 ®f®9tf«»l, ®^C9 «^^®19 919 ® 9l®9 
9® I ®1919 f941® ®f9C® 9t® I «tt9t® ®tf®* 
®19, 99® ®91^1^ »9rtl91 f®9U«, ^91« f® 
9®999 9tl« ®U9 T ®t® 9t® ®®1l9 C^f®C®t 
®1®19 C'fl99 ®9r®i f®:tl9 9^9) 

9rtl9 I «C9 f® ®®fel ®^9 ®19t®1l® ’®1f99l® 
^19 ®f9C® 9^t9? 9®®rt ^'51^91' 91=^ 

®9l'|l 919 9l9 ^9 ®f9®1® I ®19® 99 ®«.99 
9lC®^ ®il«. ®1f®91 ®®fel ^1t99 9191 »W®® 
« ®l®9 1® 1® 9® »f*«® 91t®1®,— ®91|t'St 
CWf^t®, ^® ®<5 •If9l< 9(919 «f®1®C99 

9TC9 «®ff« ®l9irf 1 

®19( ®t(«1 9^11 ®t®t9 ® ®P1t^ 1|^9 



Sjtft «lf?«1 CTr*t»It»r, ’ffe ’Tta 8» I ^®!'’I9 

*(£fl Kta^ I»f«(?|s 

•frii»ilc*i, «r»i*it5t •ilfwi’i I « 

I »i"l<iK»f' f»t*il»ii4 fiiff's 511 9'eiii 
*t^I« ^tfH ^ITI ®fini I «»I 

»itW9 *(a f'iJSt’i c^si '»fi>(i? 

■if^ ftfni^i «itr»i9i I ’^cu? 

Sll'ft? ’tf'B ««> I ?T« «<»tt51 

c’H ??ai r^intfw*!, •rtfsi^Wi 

WJ? ®51 15^9 

9V’1*H»151 '^1914 >159i ?llll ®6«I, ’1>*ltsi C’^vri’t'S' 
I «ft951 ^t4t4 9U(5|>9,- ^T9t9 C»lt®5n9 
9f»nil I ^19'8 ''tif'I’ffel «»I*f|5I =»f99l 

^t>lt9 <fl 519#t9Sl »l1l«9 f99a 

•Hfstsit*! I «t»inC99 91 ’in’l 91? ^19 

•IW *19 '«ial’I9 9^'5f9, Wl 9lW '919 ^9t9 

^£9 re «ITf9'8t9 91 1 9f9 9t9T'Sf'5 f991 

f'BJl f9£’f 5f»l91 9lt'®t9, 9iC9 *199'^ 9»I1«IC9 
C’f\ri£'5 9^C»I '919119; 9(H>9 9119 99 

9lf«9l99 4f9£« 9^'B I '»1919 

C*f^fiE9l9 *(£9f? f9ai9 91919 9^91 *lf^£« 99'®, 
9119 C9t f9art9 9£f 9£«r f59f9®l9 CWI^ ?|C9 
?l£9 5f99l 9r;59l9 I 

*il9> 93!^* ’8lf9£99 991 9£9 *tr'§9 I '8l9l£9> 
ffPttt'® 9^19 «rf99£9? £9 '5T9J£38 9t9t9) 

9>91 999*19 I '91919 •9£9t9^ lfe£9l'?l 581919 
^1919 '8f991, C91191C99 9199^19 '«l£9 

9J^9 f^19H1 ^9irir9£9f 9lf991 9^919, 9£9 
9lW9fel 9il£9 C^f991 f9'f99l 5f99l9 I 9C99 

f«919 «99 r9r9? 591919, 99 l(f991 9191 

919*19 fl9 91 I «19»1t9 519119 1^191 itfl- 
9t9— “ltPl9” 1— £19 ®19 lfil9 91 I 199 
Ill'll 15|91 119*1191 ^lai lf991 ^9111 


59119 991^91 r9919 I 99 ifflSI ltl9 «lf99l 
^^9, 11 9l91lf9 5fe5fe»1Cllft91 ^91 9lCl 
fl^l^ |fe9, 11 919*1111 ifltlU*! 91 9^C1 
91199, £9^919 fill 9K99 ifl lf99, 
991 9919^ £99 fir£99 91 llt9lfl« 9t91 
^1^9, 9f99 9<tl llC9ll«9fel9 9499 «1fl99f 
£99 4l9ll 9^91 £99 I Ilf99l9, ltf99 f91£fe^ 
1141, f9Ht £9 914911 £9f941 *11l9t41 I 
11919 *1499 1?9’I19 lf99l9, fn 9499 9491 
199519 9^41 9lf99 • 199 lll*l 19tl91 

1^49111 csifel H1419 9149 £jl9 f991 9lf99t9, 
494 499 41® 119 r99^lB9 lf991 llH 

*iM 19 £99149 919 91 isil f942»»tl9 1199199 
911991 91^1 19f'5f9911 9«l9 f9®19 59t*n 

9?9l *in?9l9 I 

9tfa 41111 9^49 *1499 9119 flfll I 

llf9941 £99149 £ll991 Ilf99lfl9l9, £991491 
1^9tf99 I 'll! ’fl't l’^fe949 £9 fl^ 
lf991 9f99, “Itr^ 5915 9 I j" 4599 

4lfel 99*(< Il9l9 ^499 lUl 9f441^ £9 
^^91 9r991 41 f99t£9 1^41^1 3.4^9 99t »ll9 
lf991 4lf99 I 11991 fl4 lf9919, 99li9fel9 
f91£& 9I$9 1 91'^f99 f9£l fir991 9t«fl 

1191499 *141 199 1919 rf9, ll99 41tf 
41 9119 9191 11991 fll^ 9tt 91^ I ^9 
1191 19®91 911919 499 1191499 £99 W9 
«4091 9^9 1 lf91f, 11991 949 ifillll 
1191499 l*t» 99^91 f919t 4lf9C9 
ifll 9^9141 1 

9lf99 4« 1999 9^91 *lfi9lfl9 49, C9 

11919 9(91 91^41 99«f 9^9 91 I 49 199 
f99199 lt49t fll, 1191499 flj 1191^1 94319 
191 199 f9111 99119 9^91 *tf?9tf99 I 911914 
ItPr mi 1919499 <^£9 ®9fill 9i9l9 194 
^919 " ^9 919 ir9Tl, ^9141 919 iflll, 





t «r*I 




'rtft’fwi •!« «iat>ra i 

»nni •tPwfir^ ^fn*f, 

nw w H'v *itf^q 1 

*1^ «lt*lt? 

i%*i, '»»n»t9^4rtf^«Mt«ii sfrti *{5 1 

•Jiwsft ^t<5t5 fvfill® ?^»I, fVl *IW 

^ ••im? «tr55l'i 4^fel ^*tf5^5 

■f»int»?^« t*rtrf»it’Ti <*% ^t'55 
IWs' ^f?5t'« C’M'J »ltw rs»l S{1, ^t5l, C«»r<( 
fimF 'Stcl ^51 fijit S{1 I 

^CT5 f««{l ntfe’ftir 5fS|t« »ltR»I, atl^W 
'9 ^tr*I '8*IS{ ?^5tf5»It>l I 

«r»lM5fet? 5TC5 C5ttC*l5 f««5 C5st*l 

<t¥tW «C5*f 5if5*lt>( I -amW 5ft'55 ?tt« 

4^1 I 'B*l*{ ’•{W? ^f*tfrl 

« ?«twtvi fV5l '9?51 ’if^sit’r 

«E^»It>l I >»I1 C*l 
ilw 4*rtj« '?f5«n f5 

*rrti ’iisj 15 «tfir»i, «i*{ ?ti) 

ftlttf » 5l'55 C5l list's 5f»ieBfs*! I 

1[fni '«B ^^51 ®ji»lt’l Cl ^l>I, 

f»f, 1tl51 ISftllf* I’K'sI'B 

ft«ll W»lt»rafet5 f««5 Cftfe cflfe 5)t« f««l, 

VtftI 5tW»fel 5f5?I1 ^t5J flfil51 

^ 5t<l« f»{5Ft« f511? ^I'C*I'«, f»S 
I t*11l«t«»S{ *l^1« ^f551, 

ItW Bt*! »l<aH Bf551 *l1515lf3 

WS Bf5»I1^ «*5C CB1*t^11 

fwm '•151 f5t«» BtBt?5l 

ifitWI 5tf5C5 5i5Bt5 Bfei^^J 5f»IWft»ll 
ftnp«55 5WJ^ «rt5t5 15tl5l I 

n| Cl «{•:•«»! C5lltl»t5 f«'B5 5lCB 5Tf55 
fi5 Bf5»lt5, CBt*{'« ’IWI5 >15rt*{ *11 •tt«51 
*rtj5l irt^lfTlB 5^51 «<»5t5. lfec«W1 

’^1 *1W W 1^1 BCTB5*1 »f»l5t5 


55 5tC5 JIB CBtBl 5f^1 « 51 5^51 C55 C5 
^1515 51^1 «Wf*l^ ff fSTl 5fC5 ^ff55l 5^CB 
5t5 I 551515 5lft« «\l5 55^1 CB'5t5 5t5T5 
fftl5t55 5^5 I C5r55t5, ^51 5C5Bf55 5J55B 
55 >T*, §51 C5f55l ^f5C« 5tf55t5 

C555T5B155 5t5t5 5tl5 I 

5t5C55l C5lca '6 JFtfBCB 5t5T5 5155 fB'85 
5155 5>CS 5t5I 5^515 451 5t5 5 5155 
5f5 B5t5t5l «rr85H 5515 5r5515 i f5f5l 
f55tt55 55 5t5l5 5^15 55 5^ 

Bf5tB 5tf5515 I 51^5 555 5t5 5f55t5 5fV 
5f55 51, ^'55U5f5ta F5r519 5Ml5 ’Jca^t 45^1 
C5t5 15t=»1 55f559 5tl5 *^15^5 55 5filf« 5tf»l5l 
5taia Jl5*l 5f55t5 I B55 '9|51 9|51 5f55 flfCB 
55515C!5 6Tf?51 5151 5r?fB 5t5 C5t5^ 5T5 
5r55 51 I 5C5a fBB5 C55 45^1 55IV 5t51- 
51515 >55 I 5555 ?! 45^1 51t55 

5151 B5 5^515 55 51 C5155 5555^ 59551155 
55 C5151 51^15 »llf55 } §51 51155 55555 5^CB 
51C5, fBl 51515 ri|5 fltl^ ff5 C5, 4*5 51*5^ 
«1I5 555 5ir5 5155 11[15 555 5^15 55151^51 
ft, B55 515 511155 55t5 51515 I'jinlia 51 I 
b-^ C5 55515 5lf5tB^ §^51 5f55l5 45< 
5C55 f5B5 45fel 55 l[ft51 C55llW 5tr5515 i 
45^ 5^5 5^CB^ C r55 5 5W5 i»C5 51B51 
5l51 C55 5^51 f551lf— 55^5 C5t «5l55 '^1« 
55ff5! 55'5f55 5ft'® ’JC5^I 51515 5t5i 

5f?55 5l5l ftallf, 5B«U 515 5l»lf555 51 
5f55l tflUla 5^Blt5 f5‘f55l 5lf55l5 1 
C55^ 45fel Ctlfe 51115 1515 Blfel^l 5t5t5 
5551 5l5l5 I 45l5 ifti B^5 5ftl1 iftlB 
5lf55l5 I ^rtllWl 45^1 5«5lt- 

Hb f« C5ft5l 5ir5 f5-»l5 1^51 IftltH 
5ft5l5,— 5M 1^55 5555 C51C55 5 Hft^l 
51515 "54 55ft5E ^51 ’ijBlftW ftlttl I 



I 






C5li '®’i*( r?®!, 

*f«r «jf«l f«rc¥ 

t5 5P« 5fi|W »ltf’f»l1^ I Wt5 

«rtfn*i, c’lt^r^i^ «!« ^'si >«c!i'ii ^*19 

I'prtW •lf^*I I 9it«. 

iifafstsi fsitfi^tn ’I'fwi ^f'Bi^- 

«it^ I ^sT'SHvi "wTiw ^< 9, '8tf9»ii’i, 

C'fT’TS 19r,— «Jf9l9 pfsic® «tlf^»lt’l I 

'^t9t?i <ftr>t»it»r,— ifl9f9 a 

ltwt9^ ’Sf'iOT *tT^»Jl’r I f®al »(tC9 
C^t*»«*r*f1t9 CTt'?tl9l 9Wa f'B'S? iStt'I’l ^f9*If9 I 
C'tt*!! 9T9<n» C^9 Bt^C'Srs^I, 

C»IT9! ^9Ufr9 »fHf'Sl1 ffU'sf®*! I C9It’>fel 
ctN?! 'StlTK^l 9?91 C’l**, 

*f?fXC'8? C*fBSt 9C!?9 SIC9J 

?^91 C’l*!! 

*■» C»It9ffel ■9’P9*5l 9C9t?« {*It9it^ 


»I^91 I 

f9f® ^f991 f9F| 9[rt?t^r -affsil I 

'^t»tt9 sUfl 'Stfrti ’Bf9*I 5^1, f^l '■tl’Rtl^ 

«t9lW9 fSlC9 f^?n '|^f9 »6t a i^rtca 

fn»ii 

9t9t<^9f '«(1’lt9 9»l5tl9r9 f999 

9t»t C9, •fafifsf 9ip<<jcir 

58 IH C*tV«!9l 9f»l»I, ^t9f9l S|#t^t9 

la^fei >it«ri ’IIW Clt^t 

c'rf'Hi !— « I 

at^tta 91W a *tt^9 f99i '•^tfinitn I 
*t9'«r5( C9 •a’l? ^WW9 

?5t« ^Itf’lSI 9^91 ! «l1sjl>ir9 Ht9 

’it4»it>ii isf^^i *ii- OT'J*! 

^19 ^T*! 5191^9^® at9tW9 W* 
9»t99l C’Ht’ft?®! 9.^91 »ftf9»lt9 s?1 I 

^’ir9*l*I^T9 I 




ai9 *iwatr99 ^r991 9ft9I 

¥9t9 fecifta caiittaRtir^MI 9t9i 5?i®19ai*i ^fa- 
’ll ?a bill's 9^91 9tl9s I a>IH9I (») 9tf^a- 
Itfa9»ra» 95<I 99jf99l C9 

ar9ta«, ’I9'(9ta»ir9!a fcaa 

»rt9 9tfH5aF (zotliae) «I991 9^991' (ecliptic) 1 
(4) t|f9^t9 fta 99J9tI9 *tfa9 firca r97a 
^W9 »It9 f9!!99^?a (equator) | .4^ ?{l6l 9a 

sir*mw9 c9 9? f999ta ft'?]:® ^9ftni afai- 
ftii|9*n9 ftl9 91 aptftita ftnL (equinox) f 
<9aftia 99tft99 (vernal equinox) <49^ «r*t9ftca 
Wft?9 (f utumnal equinox) ai9 I 
1^9 fi|9‘^9, ^9191 <*tf%9«.»l9 9tftBC*9 %*t9 
tfll <4<V^ 9l'l^(*t^59ftcV jrflU 9ft 1 


9(r'fBC9'9 ftl ftjf ffC99 *ff95« «f« fe9tC® 
91 99t9®U’I fta^f 9f99l ®9t9 'fl'P i49«tllCa 
•t'Wa (astcrism) aC9 ! ®9T9 *9® aaatC? C9 

9'9a'J« 9T^fta, amnj 99f9a ®a}»i at9t5l9 
9t9ft9fC9 fe9tC99 919^91 9l9It9, 99) i ifft^ 
9 a9% o fftai 8 C9lft9l t 9i|ft91 «. «(ian 1 19- 
9^1 VW » '9(9(91 i* 991 19l^1U^ S9 

9al ^8 ftal >* ’9tfa >*ft'9t91 
>1 ia?9t9l jvcaii) >5»?91 1#9t?1 9> 

fe«9t9TPl 19 a(99l 10 9ftil 18 9aft9l 1« 
auritr i-o fea9at®*i9 ii C99^ i a >ta»i 99>a- 
I* 9rB»I, <fl9( <99 49 99591199 *1f99t*l 
1* 9»l1 I 9»I1 9l9ttl C9 3ftft9f9 ft^;,- 

99 9B»I, ^9191 99591199 991 ftll '«lf99«.91 





t 




«jfi to ^fimi *ifi5nf?c» ^fti'scf I 

tpf%*rt c«wtf«Ww? >ii:« *ip6w 

»ifini «ti »i^« atNw 

•Ufaw vfaai tHiijjpjoii ^*ma nw 
t^twara c’far^af’t atfnai i»tf«*ii« 

( Wfaia vernal eqinox ) *tf*e^f(re^ '9 
'\i »|faw cw1»rf5>iH alette I 
t?: atHs^cat >iat*» «ttt| fa«'y ^faai 
^atn <<» oi^'Bti’ia *ita aiH (sign) atNfifttta 
tfrt ■ > caa ^ « Ta^? b ^ 4 ^ » fjT« *> sm 

i^ai ir^Pe^ »av i* aa*? nsflai 

<aa (B’f atH^tiaa afaata «• a*itw 

f{| .awiaa aata i araaiai'a 'sta aaa atfa 
acaa ajaata ^afaaatca caai ata ai, cata aa«i 
afat^ af ai'Btaatai «siatfi'5 i tatw cata aa 
afaai'caf >aatfti« 'eta ^ai aaa's^ £«itf«- 
ftia.faiaa i c^a c^a a?ata aiaa atH- 
vta aaa?« >«aa ..lafaa* aataa aca >awa «ta- 
fftj I 8»» aitia «»•> 'aaica ai b^^ 
aaa ^trafa*? atw 
afaaf^w ^ai aa aiaa atfa'Bta « a’aai'sta >aa' 
(BV atatai ( common ) fa>?^ a^t« ^a« afaai 
B»la*ifa ai atra <«aa caatfa atta aaai aai 
aa I cat aaa alwt « aifaata 

tiaata caaatfi I'eitfa awia ata'^a >9 ^ft^a 
aitfa faaBa cawaai*t atfaai vtfa»ti« faia 
,c«rtataata afsa ^ma aai aa i ca)if«tfaatc« 
••aa aw«j «n:aia ^ia aifaa ^yaata 'att i 
•Fraaf cajtf^ta ca aifa ajaa« aa 'stai 

lar (vernal eqinox) a^W ^tatl ^ai aa, 

«tai aaa i ••twi aftfaat's fai ^ara- 
«t®*la awra, atwt atafaa aw caiaa 

aiai aa ^^a^waafa^ wfaat^ a^w 
•«a< artatwa caw aa *ial •aaftas aw 
a^cai - . 


aaa oatfaaw faasa ^ afaai ala 
•■aaiifaa ^afta ai fnfaaa vatw atarai's: 
ataa «ata> »ta '•a? ra*5a Mfa^a artfif 
fa'jca ^a® fa*! afaai ala ataatfaa ^aaia ai 
life faf^taa aatta^ faaai «fat^ aia. i cata 
faf^ii aaia •a'tfaat® fa’a.'a faaai «ilfa fa^ia 
acaj ca ^a'si «taft^ ^atw aai ata i fatia- 
aica ^aatw atai atf’aw ataa’a'J? ate® faa- 
aa aa< faaaa'a^fe atw ataa’v^fe f?a atai 
atti® atia i 

ataa « faaai, aiata faf®a aia, %ai 
c’aaa afw ^a aata faf'sa «tlt^ ata i 
^aatW atai atftia >«as «tlt^a a«a «tatatta 
•19 isinta^w afaafS® a^c® *itca i Bttatcaacaw 
aiaiF^tifa faaai «iit^c^ fafnaa, a^ata faaai ^ 
••at faaai caatfa atfic« ifa'ta laacat ,47 
••at ata aai atai itc^ 1 it»6t«j <*tcaw aia- 
'a^fetfi ataa •Btitafc's fafiai, a^ata ataa fa’* 
atcaa^afa® atPia c’tta aaar att 1 aa, ®iala» 

« faaata altat ataa ttaaaca ifw 1 

"atatcaa caw faaai •siit^ i*t 5 fa« fa« ••t 
faaai «ii ataa sifi^ 1 tiitJ afaai aia ialf^- 
it« fatfc^ •iaa^’?c '5 cafiaifawa, tsia naa^na 
^ta«ca •ttfafa’i '^lata ’afawa, iia aia jytfa- 
iwfa’ita 5 jafiatw cafiatfawa «ia ^afiata 
•ita^ia tatfa fi'^ ^ata ipfaiaa, i,ai aia 
artf^iw fa’ua' ?fa^tw cafiatfawa, 'sia 
^tfafa>i ff^atw ifaafa« afaatwa ••at 
•tawia •a!tf«it '5 ftatw ttfiafw •tawwa 
^faai 84> itftca tatfafa’?, ^tfiatw ifaatia 
’aai atatci 1 

B«ai» aia ataa faaai ^tfa fa>t ••la 
•ifl 4 tw ••at ftaata^ ®ai Btfl^tw faa a 
afai w itfaia 1 ••t awta aiaiff ^la w alia 
catawa wta "iMta ^ ati< fai^ fiTji cwiat- 





KTtH ’If® *« I ’"rt^ ®lt51^ «<? f® 

^c*( ♦ *<? ®tci 

^jW I 

•^tfir c? f6^®l»i '®N41i® rs»i *11 '«’)? 

i»CT <fl® 'fl® *i®ai ^itfiinic®, 

^^iftaUlCS ff®®U® '8®f®®1 5?c5^i’<*nc® 
(ftsTi? ®t?« «r*rti r*ini i 

PfWtV I 

?««>19*I< ®®t^«i nt?*i«®ii*t< t*i^?®s B 
»t® fwf®®! I 

cn W5 res’ll *1®t5f1l ^«II?tJ*1 

f*rt® ^f«51 ®t9 ®f«91 

f'ft® ’t’B't ®f9t'5*) ) *T*tt9 

$® fS»I t »I<'*tf® ®5*1 I 

«jrt^ ^*t*i «ra*i «(ct9t9 *191^11*1 f?»i ®®*i 
(9*1®®!*!®! »lt® ®®fS ®f9®tt« It’Jl 
499 «(99 ®f®) 9999 f9|^9 ®f®^C® 9t®1 

^®1 919 I 

^l?t9l^t®f®‘l 9.®9 99*19 9l9'^Nit®9 I 
^99 ®®ff6®t9t®,C9C5im "ftCai^H 
9T9«t«9999 9f9'g^: ®^fel®9 99tr®®t®«. I 
^Vl®1C91 f9®f^* ®®® *lf9®t9 9'jf^ I 

99«. 9«f9®1 ? '—9 
«5[9^9ttar C991 c®9t 919 '»I«9t9 9I9J ®r®‘fl9*t 
499 9f9tl9 ®tf®C® ^9199 f««I I 99*tf® ’?rtj9 
®f®9l99 ®9^9 ®lf«IX« 499 §«9199 9®t99 
*9lf®l® I f9®fe ^9l®l9fl9l? 91'W 

9tl®ll I 

9®1 919® ®3F® '‘•f® 91^991999 I 
9W1999 atf9*lf«J C*rl9lt^ 'SJf® 9®I®: I 9^» ' 
919 9tCT9 93F1 '*tf®9«« f®f9C9 BW 9^1 4®a 
9f9*l 9®CT ^99199 '*t'l9 ®C9 I 

4l9t®K® aiftitwt 5* 99T19f • 

m^cf *0® ®1t9‘lll1* 991 i 

' <99tf C9Jt1®9 I 


9t99lC9 9^*19 'Ilf®!® 9^1 BST 4®at 9tf®9l 
fe«9l99 499 39199 9lC9 ®C!t9l9 9t9J 9tr®9l 
®r®1t99 a*l9 ®C9 I 

999 91 4«B®at919 99 ®f®®t: I 

9tl i» i— 9 

»f®>»1? 9®aif®C99 f9 I 

C®9^®) ^9 9®atf® 41999 f99tl9 

fe®99 'Sir® C®9 9®ailf9 I ®?9T9l 41999 9I9«9^I 
9^99 ®ir9 99 9®aiir9 I 

9J1'59191 91999199 f«»t® 
'Sl®t9 Orion 919® t®C® »« 9*1t® >91 
999 C?11® ^tll9 ®f991 9f»I9lC®9 The passage 
thus supplies not only confirmatory but 
direct evidence of the coincidence of the 
krittikas vvitli tlic vernalecjuinox in the djiys 
of the Taitcrya Sardiita. For if the winter 
Solstice fell on the full moon day in Magha 
th<; Slimmer solstice, where the moon must 
then be, must coincide with the aste- 
rism of Mai’ha^ anrl counting seven Naksha- 
tras backword-, ive get the Vernal equinox 
in the krittikas.” 
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9191 9!f9»1 9^19 ^19® ®?1 99 I r9i;it9tl*t 
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4(999 ff®®1 ®1l® 9®1«1®19 ®91 »1’?1 1 
r9>119l9l9 B'5<t99"r 999f®i®J'l9 999 I 
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«f<f>i»trt wr f<*ff«n?j Bi5<»n»r 

f^*n^ ’»?«*» I "•’K w Mtttfl 

c^fi vw»i, '9^M sarc^ f f^^ta 
fi|« af»ni t Msit nriai 

I CTl^tw ’ifaait'W ajfv’f*l caa^wa 
^wi9 ala® arcfta atJi ♦rataai aw '« 
f^aic»'8 ata ^faiaai cn^ aaa ata atai 
i»» caatfaa la fa?« aa i fa^a ^tta ata 
"afaai a?aj ^ aa i 

•at af«aa cattaa ’tataa afaat- 

tia-- 

caatP^a 'Sfilia^a tacaa fafa^ fa«: i 
asaffai aiatataa aiaff« f«faataaJ « a» i 
ca tacaa caiaa •staa faia aaa ^ata -sraa 
faiafaiaf^, cat aaa a:tj faaatfa aata 
’ffaai aicaia i 

’jjaiiv cat^ '«raa afa^ faaitai caai ati 
aatiiaa aaca aatfai^ ff«ata ■atac® faa aa? 
cat tta att«t caiaa aaai aai at« a'Saia 
aaia cacaa 'atfa ^atata aaa#^ 

canfifipiaai aatfa?a fa^a. (vernal equinox) 

aiNala arfac® cafaal 'atfaraaL atia; 
affa^i® afaafi^ aaataa afaat'sa^ ff^asia 
•a^ata caa t«nfa awa «Taa;Tai aifast- 
ffiaa I ®faatt flaa aa's Jiai®f%ai 

atPB^ caa atfaa aia^faa i 

tfaatt'B aatfafa atata caaa afaata aata 
a^ai caa, ?afaai « aatfa^a 

atai aata ^atafaata at attcaa a'ai 
ama aaftai aattaiiaalftvaa aaata aacat 
anata aai ata i 

ca aaa «taia atiataai aata «j^cal tci atai 
ata*a ca ait^laatta ^taa faaya atj 
ttatiaai a^?a atwMat aat ata, aaa^ 


•Jtaa a'si fta aai cat aacaa aaarata attaa 

ata I 

. aaiai'^tattcacaart«a:aaciaa»ftfaaca 

faaa:i a (ati: ) aiartaata'tia caiaa^ 

afa aaf« c? tiatiracatatafa aa aa afaai 
a^c« aafa fa^i atifaiantafa i 

aaaa^ti fa >, o 

aa« tatai cai aj[, aa«. caaa 
fafta tatai ^titaa aaa ^aafaia 

aaa ^jcaa ®aa f^fa caa«i facaa atai atcaa 
■aai caa«ii'aac¥ a’H ’fcaa, ata aaa afaafaca 
aaa aiaa «aa f«fa fa^aa atai attaa'aai 
fa^aata a"®! ataa i • 

fatal •a^f'fatt aa, aa«* i 

• at 4t », a, fc 

aa«t a'ffircaa fa i 

•at aaaafca ata ataa aiaa aiaaaa 
apa ®ataa aa®» 'Sttaait aiaj? i • 

^raat-si at ’j »» 
af^ afaa»5 ata^atf^ i 
^ at a'f 8 1 » 

®ttt6ia 'JB^iat af: i aaaiata 
tatia caaiata taataa alwt aaaaaai aai 
at'®, ®att aaataa aiaa®? aat tat 
’j.f'Taii® ^ta® afaai ^aai«fl ^f<ai ati® ft 
ala aitfa® i 

atata aata ® ®taiiaa caia t®ataa 
atJftlaa aiat aaiaa "ata® •aat ataatiaa 
®»m#lia ®taai ata# a®a^ afaai mfai 
4 t®a taatata c®ta®a atta® a«at wtfaai 
fa® ^aata atiaa a® ataata tl.*tna aat^wi 
atiaa a® ca’iaata aft® i 
catataa atai ti^® caw^t wtSpfta 
aaaaai-’ 
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c*W *t'f !*!*•« ff*^u I 
«wwww atf<iirti^ »iwwt I 
Sfiwiff ^c«a *«># f f%VT 4 << >l<w» ain »*1 
( nfsrtl ) CTH ^9 I 

9t»r ’tft99 f«»!9t <san^^ 9t»R— 

At tlie present day we on the Southern 
side of the Narmada, begin the year at the 
vernal equinox for all civil |.uiposes, but still 
all the relegious ceremonies prescribed to be 
performed in the Uttarayana, are performed 
during the Uttarayana beginning with the 
winter solstice, a position quite the reverse of 
that described by Garga. 

The Orion P. 31. 

< 3 r<«iTt»i iffwi 91 nt 9 ^ 99 » 

n 019 ’R 9 M«>lt 9 «J 

ifhrcf I, 

Z'9 »I «9 », V 

ftl 9 I 9 Ft'« 4 ^ *(r< 9 t't 
*R 9 «. 9 C 99 f 9 I >Jt 9 MC 99 fl 9 ? 9^91 

»'® 9 T I 

1 ^ <991 29 9 t 9999 » -*1991 9 Tfai 99 . 9 tfl 9 t 

I 9^*19 an 511 ^ 9 ntr 

9 t^il r< 9 t? 9 t 999 C 19 919 fllf* 1 991 ?9 
«991 9 tFlJ *R 9999 » 91[99 9 , 9 ^ -99 

»K 99 »r 9 »ffi| 9 f 9 I 9 99^919 ' 99 f« I 

2 « an -*1 9 , V 

f 9 f 9 C 9 91 C 9 \ 1*91 119 , 99 l -*199 

»tWt 9 C 9 wt »W 1 « 99 C 999 9 t 9«,99 
9 C 9 P») « 9 «l I 

c 9 t 99 an -*1 

%99 99 I ^19 119199 91991 

9 n 9 * 9^9 91999199 HW « f 9 f 9 » I 

49^ 919M9» 9^ C9K9t9t I 

9 ti an 99 [ » 

*tRr 9 tt 9 W 9199 15 I ^f <91 f 99 
JP ^ ^ 997 5 tt 9 


«t 9 Wf 9 T 9 f 99 f 7 w f 9 *l 9199 

991 ItCH 9 t 9 l r 9 f ^9 I ftsf t 1 99 tr 919 ^ 9 t (99 
991 flC 9 I 9 f 99 t 9 9191 9 t 91 919 I 

19 r 9 flt 9 <999 9 t 9 'xai 9 t 9 ^ I t 91 ^ 9 rB <9 
919 C 9 9 t 5 l 9 ir 99 *l 19 r 991 t 9 99 lf 919 9919199 
= 9 f 9 «l ® 9 t 19 t 999199 -*199 ^1911 *1919 

9 «f 99 Tf 9 l 99 I 

991911 9 t 9 99199 f «99 9199 — 

Commencing with tl)e passages in the 
Taittrya sanhita and Brahmaiias, which 
declare that the phalgiini full moon was once 
the new year’s night, we found that the 
Mrigashiras was designated hy a name 
which if rightly interpreted, showed that the 
Vernal equinox coincided with that asterism 

in old times Aswini and pousha, 

krittikas a* d Miigha and Mrigashiras and 
phalguna are thus the correlative pairs of 
successive year-begiiming, depending entirely 
upon the precession of the equinoxes. 

The orion p. 199. 

2 Bafl '^f 59 tt« 9 tl 9 , 2 Bil *lf <91 

919*19199 59 E, 119 ? 99-99 19 ? 91999199 

119 ? 5 ir 99 9 ?t 9 I 

’ir <91 f 99 ftatw Bar 9 tf»t 9 9 l 9 t« f 99 H 9 
C 99 '# 1 l 9 9 t ’»1 f 9 f»B *5 I 19911 9919911 9919 

9 ' 90 l *t 99 ll 19 9 «lf 919 9191 199919 I 

99111 919 99199 r 999 F - 9 ? 9911 9199 — 

With the phalguni full moon at the 
winter solstice the vernal equinox was in 
Mrigashiras, so with the chitra full moon at 
the solstice, the vernal equinox would be in 
Punarvasu. It must be observed that we are 
here entering upon the remotest period of 
antiquity, when the year was probably first 
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determined with some approach to accuracy ; 
and even in the Vedas there is hardly 
anything beyond vague traditions about 

this period. 

There is no express passage which states 
that punarvasii was ever the first of the 
nakshatras nor have we in this case a 
synonym like Agrahayani or orion wherein 
we might discover similar traditions. There 
are however indications about the oldest 
position of punarvasu preserved in the 
sacrificial literature. The presiding duty of 
punarvasu is Adity and we are told in 
Aitteriya Brahman i — 7 and the Taittcriya 
Sanhita vi — l, 5 that Adity has be> n blessed 
with a boon that all >acrifices must commence 
and end with her. The sacrifice went away 
from the gods. The gods wee then unable 
to perform any further ceremonies and did 
not know where it had gone to and it was 
Adity that helped them in ihis stale to find 
out the proper commencement of the sacri- 
fice. This clearly means that before this 
time sacrifices were performed at random but 
it was at this time resolved and fixed to 
commence them from Adity. It was from 
her that the Adityas were born (Rigx — 72, 
8 shat. Brah. iii— i, 3, 2) or the sun com- 
menced his yearly course. 

I c^i!| 

^ffir nfw? <»t»i 

m 'ttfw'e mt «— 1 c'bUs 

CT 'BWW « ci^ I 

CTWffl’rt fICB ^ 5f«H1 C’Pt i 

iw evt •!««« *tTr«C»IH I l>\t »H(H 

*IWCT1^ *|« f|l 

1 


«lt5 « W^l«3 

f» c*ts( nn «n, ent w* 

lifmTJi ^ai ??•! « iiwtw I 

»Et»i 1 

I 'tt*6T«) 2tlWC«| 
nt«r 

I Jii'iivi wf* 

»«t« 4rt9w 

's«ii 

firc<» »ir?nn c»jt 

<^1^9 i»rs> WMt'S ^itH9tl« 

CWf«IC»l»t 'S’W «Tt9«C» tlfirn 

9^19« I Wt9'9 

»if9*iTe f9i[ chNct’? 

«rtf>rr9*f.tt»t9 »f9Tl 

^f9C*I5» I »ltn >« 9lfiB *K*HI 

^’99l! >9 crf'rti T!ctr9 «*» evtit 
c’Thj »(tn 9fim 
*iwf« tsirrir »f9 

95H «f»lt «l^‘l ) I 

«tc«ts I -fl Ki»i'9 star ’ 0 i<( ^6<ft ai9< c»i*la 
^tisr 91 CW9 ^tfir ttf9 nwifa i 

iw, 9f*il tiftin <«’« cats, ettts^ 
fsita an sns 4t«rttt ss *it«t— 
nis >R»wi stf aifw *rtlfi i 
atft wtfi tWR sTnWwCTli I 
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S«l f«4rf«1tl I 

?tf% »H35tf9 5i6U« n 
?TfH C’*r5Tf5^'*ftN‘t: I 

’i’>rtr^ci«. !»if« n 

I 

’RT'stfsi ^9*1? r?»i I 

csjcil ^ W 9|ts» H 

C»l« 

^9*1 ^91) ?F5K9 I 

^i5'1 ’I??'ff« 9^*11 »t»ir<ir<(«C9t: > 

atv3f f>nit« 

4 >IS9»I «t>(t1f9>lTM 9f<r JJf9«t 4f<f1 
▼firew 99 W >^1^0 »lf9=? C999?apif«c® 

9^9« 9?C9 I «(9s?t?*t *tf99tCsi 

I »IH5I r» f5J<9H "^iJ nfs?! fef«f 
“SllJ?! ^Ult\ C^sts^ 9t»I CW9t 

sn I ^«91< ’99‘t'S f?9 ittPu^r I »tt9St 

«(95it9l 9t9 f<r9i ff? >9 face 

9S?C9 I c^tc’ta «f9 C9tn 9 ‘I afa Bs^fe 9*ce «ia- 
*iic«f atTfrai 99*rai Jita^J afa bw^St C9fii efaai 
ff«f^8 9f«r f9«i C91M fsa 9ai »i9r« 9Jca i 
isf^r Wf >\t9*i f«iaac5» i ^5ice 

C«fl1fef9e ’9^*11 Bw ‘?c^[a ?faei >2t59t"r i 
*pia 9?tB? TfB'ia i?a eSayi 

afaa^r'f^a %9 efc^r fa«'s< 4a< ta 99*1 feata c9 
*iaa eTC9 aaa^fst eca 99*( c^'t 9fa aNai 

I teau Hva •ni^i f^aa*? a^ce 9att 
we I c^rat >i9C« Bw -^cfea atat* 

9fa9i ^Btfacaa naft ■^eft eai f«a Satce 
ceiTfefae ceia afeai acafl atei ?ari ata ai i 
catcaa «f^a«i ee^^a i^aatai eat's i 
caiTfeJltcia aea aw? ? *fa, aaia, cata. faaaa 
Bar ’??? ■?& a?ce aaai eaia ajafi afaartif, etce 
■aifte ■'.a? a«f waaa eatt eta aca efa i 
at"6tei c«Jtf®P^aaa fawta ata aaata 
afaaicaa ca wfeate fa'^^aaraa af^Batfe^ca 
aaa afaai atia a* atata a^aca 4a ^aata 
tfaai artfaca i ataicaa cacaa aiaatBrtt <«'? fe 
arcacaae cat ae i caa caa acaa tata 
afe catacaa ae ^afif^ 9itfa fa>a.caar aia 
atfar aPw face aa « <:plfac¥ ai ert 
*rtii I 


atfa <ic9it afiiatfaca eiaicaa faaaaant 
ataa^aa, tai aei aface a?ca atfafw 
afaa^a aata aaa ««aa« Safa® aa aft i aitfa 
ate fa*?. «itae etta Btfa a® aaaa acaaa* 
fe®9«tsaa aecata arfac® attaca ®a*t atfrt 
ate® ^rtfafa’i aat?ai Sea ®iar aca ^atfaca 
a?ca I .at aaca a'a caai ata ca !»tf»aT« faa 
aietaat ’aacaa a®i«atca ^rfa^a faca afaa 
•Jiaffaca af'Bcecf (afa« ®tai aea aaaca' 
®c 1 ata cata afaa^caa ata«at afcaai i 

a'^ata aaca afaa *tai ^rawa ai afaca ea 
a^faai 4t caai ata ca fast® ace atat* 
V aa «» faaa «a a^aa ca'fi i ®eat< ^rtfi 
fa'a^ce atate ’J^i^tfeia afe atcata aai atcec® 
8»& #ca aaai *»> aca ^ttfir fa> 5 _^fa?lCT 
afaa^e aai asatfsai ®e9f< -at >8 aa 
aa.aca ata ales f®a fa® aca atta® atai atca 
faataace caaata ceta et» ^ca ^ 
ai?t^ atfafaa^ atce aT4 ■>• aai af^ca caa'? 
etai 'aafae'i aSat® aaca aa® aatfaf; 
acatf® 99, «aa ®f9i ( caa'^a e« ) atia 
■ata « ^?a af^'aca atca ®«9tc 4?ea caa^ 
■ata atai aaca att^aafacs ma aaa’ 
2tt9 aics f«® fa® ’Jcai a^taa aai ^aae 
fb.atawc'Sa cet® ib'* i fsai <fla8l San 
®e3 S91 9?c® i>b. «tt® ^ca ca fa^s; etatia 
atfa fa'a. 9'«ca fae *j;ceta8 caa'^ta w alta 
«ria fe® a?® ’^aifaca a? fa»i atca i aitta' 
a’Sat® aat^aga ®;atfaa aca affa fac® i 4t ^ 
aeca aca Jaae ®e a (feai ®e a®i atat atca 
tr®9traa faatcaiaa? ®»? aaaa® aaft wa 

Cata 99 I 

a^9 a9tac9t®taiia attcaa ®fi^l aat®a ^rtfi 
'a’a aaca ^^a ^ita aa acea ^taetaH afaa 
cs® I fe''® aca® att ^ata ace afa® afr^ 
aa® • w aa ®a® ati ca ate® atca etatt aitft 
fa»ai 4? a® aiaa® afac® atfaf^aL ^®® ® 
9?ai '3Mftr»aca fafa»«. na® <tai atca i cataTta 
®%ai aca»9 aet atafaa etc4 4ta« ata® afaai 
fac®® 499 faaa faata ®ff at 4tace ®^®e i 
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C^f'tCT wTf^l »I<I «lf’W1 rs»?t»n 
■ I 5[® '5t51 ’Tf'nsi 

,« -iTff 

lufi’ c’t*! ’Tfs ’tts '.Vct 

orn, 

«ni I 

CWf 

If pmft? HC«1 ffflCBfl ‘’tw 

i «if H I 

; cat’ll 
■.*nii*n 

iinftCT ^'<f*t Vft ?ts( 

f«?tf •it^^t I ^»itW3 ns ninntn 
: '•fs fji*ttw csw fw ««tfn ntt nn, 

;'«ft ^ ntw -ntni, "»K n^fs 'nf'ss i 

nt«ii, 

Win st'enw«fii *«t» cst’s, ftsfin fn«w 
jsitnfjnnws ntsts 
Ilf m nfw fwnts, 

I n»ii cnnr «i^ 

Ict^ »ni c^twtfnn n»ii ntf? ncn 
ics«n»f ntinr; 
fnf% cnni nti» 

«« 

i«w« «Tis-'8ti« cnw «ii »frn ^fnnn, 
ntw H« s>*ints», f 5?ci nsn fnfJi i 

cn Ws^ ni«ii, 

in 4n ints ^stn >tsn«l stni 
nwni fnfsf nitn*iM.— 
nWCTs «««t9 it^n sTfncn tnni i 
CTfiw nurt nun ntst’ssi nfcn? w 

«wi itwi, fnfim nil *■ 

ntnis nsn nw,— ntsfvn c«tnts s«n 
ntnntw fm nW cnw ntn nn^ wi 
f» sfwt^s I 


ntnts ! 

nn »«n nt cnts f »inrsi nfins '8i*i, 

4»itti« n? cns nf«ii nn nc? fncn ncn,, 
fw nfn Sff$Ti fires nf itnni 
4* ns ntstfn, ■nt ns ns^itnnT* i 
si s snnsn fms 

njtsi|s atnntsi nw nttn fsen fsp 
®wcn {sn esm iis firm sfestfstn 

fcs wes emn ntin, Pus nfcn fnsl nnstn 
nfnni— 

sfl»snfn?tn, fnsii sfsini, • 

sytriimn sins fnst? i 

c^nift ntnr? i 
4 nnn nin Cfinin»ii, 

n-iMsi I 

<«si ■atii ntf? ntn,— 4ni fs ssi 
fnfltm ntf fn sti, ntffiini sii ntfnnrsi 
irfns nslis i 
Sf, n*istn fsii?, 

estntes ntsicn infs Ji.nsi c»fsni nssm, 

4t stn I 

45 ns ntcni 

n mn ntmni cbcs ststft Pisn nn stwi, 
fiinln siflsii itn, firnn sc««ii ff4ntn, 

4t tf stn I 

nsm? 1 ) 1*1 

f*)cnn in 4 nun 'inni nf*(nt*i, 
emntn nWitfii sum nratsrfi 

cnninw ntsfsn ntts, 

f5S 4 firs 
iiTssn snni fsfiis 
‘Vtfnvfe, 
ffn ntn fd» 

cntffii fsfns ms ftiffn nsitstnsnr 
nnrii*i nfnni*, -4s u® sn i 
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RELICS OF THE PORTUGUESE 
V IH BENGAL. 

I. 


LXNGUXSTIC AND ARCHJBOLOaiCAL 
BEHAINS. 

Though the Portuguese have long 
disappeared from Bengal, they have 
left important vestiges which are of 
a deep historical interest speaking as 
they do" of the" gfim destinies of nations 
and of the inexorable law — that 
there is no growth but is followed 
by decay. The main relics of the 
Porti%uese are their descendants, the 
influence of their language on the lan- 
guages of Bengal and their archaK>logi. 
cal remains, especially their churches 
which stilly bear witness to departed 

*Mr. J«^. Campos delivered, this his third and 
concluding lecture on tM Ponugaese in Bengal 
at the Union Chapel Hall, Dharramtallab Street, 
before a large audience, presided over by 
Don. Mr. F» J. Monahan, UC.S. 


glory, long after the hands that raised 
them have crumbled into dust. 

The Portuguese Descendants. 

All over Bengal, in Calcutta, Dacca, 
Hoogly, Chittagong, Noakhali, Assam 
and otliei distant places there are com- 
munities having some connection or 
other with the Portuguese and possess- 
ing their names if not always their 
blood. It was the principle laid down 
by the Portuguese from the time of 
Albuquerque that in order to establish 
an affinity between Portugal and her 
dependencies the Portuguese should 
give to the people under their influence 
Portuguese names, the Portuguese reli- 
gion, the Portuguese dress anij even the 
Portuguese blood. Intermarriage be- 
tween the Portuguese and Indians was 
advocated by the Portugue.se Conqueror 
him.self but this privilege was considered 
a great honour and none but men of valor 
were allowed to marry Indian women of 
high families on their becoming Christian. 
Ciiristians were also named after the 
Portuguese who became their sponsors. 
It is not known how extensively this 
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policy was followed in Bengal. All 
that is certain is that marriage between 
the Portuguese and Indians were very 
common and that the converts were 
given Portuguese names on their becom- 
ing Christians. There was however 
a voluntary effort on the part of Indians 
for Lafitau mentions that many 
Hindoos took Portuguese names like 
Albuquerque, only for the honour of it. 
Thus there are many people of Bengal 
who bear such Portuguese names as 
DeSouza, DeSilva, Decruz, DeMello, 
Barreto, Barros, Fernandes, Freitas, 
Gonsalves, Govia, Gomes, Rebeiro, 
DeSa, Dias, DeCosta, Salgado, Pineiro, 
Pereira, Debello, dePaiva, DeAbreu, 
Mendes, Almeida, Leal. All those 
who bear Portuguese names are not how- 
ever the real descendants of the Portu- 
guese but most are pure natives^ some.of 
whom in the evolution of times inter- 
married with other races sometimes 
changing their names, sometimes retain- 
ing them. As to the pure Portuguese 
there are very few and these have come 
recently as sailors or in some other 
occupations and have settled here. 
The cen^s report of 1911 mentions 
only loas being born in Portugal. A 
writer in the Calcutta Review of 1871 
makes a mention of a Portuguese family 
residing in CWttagoh^" The Portuguese 
descendants were first known as Ferin- 
ghees ; indeed the Portuguese themselves 
were so called. This name was' once 
applied to the Crusaders and was an 
honoured name but now it is used - in 
derision. These Feringhees and the 


native Christians afterwards began to 
be known as Topasses (from Topi a hat). 
At present, there is scarcely any differ- 
ence between them and the heterogene- 
ous mass of people living in the slums 
of Calcutta, called kintalis. 

There are no statistics whatever in 
any of the censuses or the gazetteers with 
regard to this community. It is indeed 
impossible to give any statistical account 
considering the heterogeneous elements 
this community is composed of. They 
are all classed as Eurasians or Anglo- 
Indians. It is almost impossible to 
differentiate the. racial characteristics 
excepting where Mongolian blood has 
entered and a great part of these so- 
called Anglo-Indians is a promiscuous 
fusion of Portuguese, English, Indians, 
East Indians, West Indians and Chinese. 
However, the section of the Eurasians 
associated with the Portuguese in some 
form or other may be divided into three 
main classes : — 

(1) Pure Indians who are converts 
and bear Portuguese names. 

(2) True descendants of the Portu- 
guese who though they have freely 
intermixed still maintain the Por- 
tuguese surnames if not the Chris- 
tian names. 

(3) True descendants of the Portu- 
guese who intermarried to a 
greater extent with English 
descendaiDts afid who having 
changed ^eir^ames into Itnglish 

^ names, have apparently lost all 
relation with the Portuguese. 

The bulk of the community consistsof 
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pure Indians who having been converted 
t& Christianity were given Portuguese 
names and have adopted the European 
dress. The change of religion brought 
to a large extent the change of customs 
and a gradual association with the 
Europeanised population, enabled them 
to lose most of the characteristics 
of the natives of India. Of course 
there are many Indian Christians 
who were the dhoti, though they 
have Portuguese names, but they are 
not entered in the classification of 
the mixed community as their national 
dresfls differentiates them. When the 
Portuguese came to Bengal the slave 
trade was very rampant and was sanc- 
tioned by Hindoo and Mahomedan law. 
The Portuguese possessed a large 
number of slaves who were given 
Portuguese names. Many of them took 
Portuguese names when their masters 
died. The Portuguese Missionaries 
themselves in Calcutta used to buy 
slaves who were packed in many vessels 
and shipped here, rather than see them 
bought by others and be ill-treated. 
They used to baptise these slaves with 
Portuguese names and then sell them 
to Christian masters. Hence among 
the so-called Portuguese descendants 
there is a vast majority of simple Indian 
converts or slaves converted to Chris- 
tianity. These Ilftdian- Christians who 
form h part and parcel of the mixed 
Portuguese community talked the Por- 
tuguese language just like the Portuguse 
or their descendants even up to the end 


of the eighteenth century but towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
the English language began to be gene- 
rally spoken though many Portuguese 
words still survive. Their complexion 
is obviously as of the ordinary Indian, 
and among their customs can be seen 
the relics of their ancestors. There is 
no sharp line of distinction between this 
class and class No. 2, because both these 
classes have intermixed and acted and 
reacted on each other. The arbitrary 
classification holds good in that class 
No. I is mainly Indian in blood while 
class No. 2 has to a certain extent 
affinities of blood with the Portuguese. 
That the mixed Portuguese community 
is mainly Indian has been attested to 
by many authorities. To quote Abbe du 
Bois: “Most of the Christian Portuguese 
in India have no more relation by 
birth or otherwise with the Portuguese 
or other European nation than to the 
Tartar Calmucks. They are partly 
composed of half-castes, the illegitimate 
offspring of Europeans and a few des- 
cendants of the Portuguese. Whilst the 
majority of them are the offspring of 
Hindus of the lowest rank who after 
learning one of the European languages 
purt on a hat, boots and the European 
dress and endeavoured " to copy the 
European manners.” It must be re- 
marked that as to acquiring European 
manners the conversion to Christianity 
contributed to it more than an effort to 
copy Europeans and to wear a hat, 
boots and European dress. Most of the 
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customs that differentiate the Indian 
from the European have their origin in 
the difference of religious tenets that in 
the Hindu religion * especially include 
social and hygienic principles. Once 
the bar is taken away the acquiring of 
European manners is natural provided 
there are Europeans or Europeanised 
people to associate with. 

As 1 have said there is no sharp line 
of demarcation between the pure Indian 
members of the community and the other 
class whom I have called the descend- 
ants of the Portuguese. The two classes 
can scarcely be distinguished. Colour 
is no criterion because this latter class 
could have had a pure Portuguese 
parentage or a parentage closely related 
to the pure Portuguese for only one or 
two generations about two centuries ago, 
that iS) up to the middle of the 17th 
century after which very few Portuguese 
came to BengaU After this period of 
time, the generations that followed were 
largely a result of intermixture among 
other Indian races and hence they have 
in general the Indian colour. During 
the last half of the i8th century and 
onwards the servants of the East India 
Company and other Englishmen freely 
married with the descendants of the 
Portuguese |pd the, resulting race 
naturally turned comparatively fair and 
and this colour has been generally 
maintained as long as the marriages 
took place between fairer descendants. 
[^The representatives of this race are the 
fairer portion of the Anglo-Indians many 


of whom have some Portuguese blood in 
them though they have not Portuguese 
names. It is a ipistake to suppose as it 
has been done that the descendants of 
the Portuguese noturally turned out 
dark while the descendants of the Eng- 
lish turned out generally fair* In fact 
the opposite seems to be true if we 
observe the descendants of the purePor-^ 
tuguese in Goa among whom one can 
scarcely see a man of a dark complexion. 
Bishop Heber remarks in his narrative 
of 1826: The Portuguese have during 
a 300 years* residence in India become 
as black as caffres ; surely this goes far 
to disprove the assertion that climate 
alone is insufficient to account for the 
difference between the Negro and the 
European.** He seemed to have for- 
gotten that almost none of those he saw 
was a real Portuguese and that in almost 
all of them the original Portuguese per- 
centage was reduced to an infinitesimal 
quantity by succeeding generations. 

The generality of the members of the 
mixed community had Portuguese names 
as well as surnames up to the middle of 
the last century ; as can be seen from 
the tombs in the cemeteries of Calcutta. 
Then gradually the Portuguese Christian 
names began to be replaced by Eng- 
lish Christian names. In modern times 
the tendency is to work a complete 
transformation of nam# into an English 
fSK Anglicised one. It is this metamor- 
phosis of names that offers the greatest 
difficulty in preparing a statistical 
account. 
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As to the third group there is not much 
to say. A good many of the Anglo- 
Indians who have English names and 
who seem to have nothing in common 
with the Portuguese have Portuguese 
blood in them, though generally they 
are not aware of it. English names 
have been adopted for a long time past. 
I have known or heard of the Portuguese 
name Correa changed into Currie Leal, 
changed into Lea by an easy dropping 
of Lj Silva into Silver; Souza into 
Sauseman; Govea into Govey and so 
on. Still more recently a radical 
change has been worked in the names 
and what was Pereira is now a Johnson 


and what was Gomes is now Fitz 
Patrick. The adoption of such names 
has probably followed either betterment 
of circumstances or the acquiring of 
a fairer complexion. On theother hand 
the change of name might have had 
some influence in bettering the circum- 
stances. The adoption of English 
names has removed from many Anglo- 
Indians all trace of connection with the 
Portuguese, Besides Portuguese blood 
courses in the veins of some Anglo- 
Indians from the mother's side, and of 
this no names, obviously, can give an 
indication. 


ANIMULA VAOULA BLANDULA. 

Kind fools, they came and told me how he died 
They said that he was happy, had a smile, 

And was content to go, I said they lied. 

I knew that they were lying all the while. 

I said, He was my friend. I loved him best. 

Brave men fear not to die, but are not glad. 

Brave men may grieve for England, Sweet arc rest, 
And an old home, and flitting souls grow sad. 

When the weak life is trembling at the gates 
Vision of scenes well-loved, and faces known 
Comes to us ere the portal’s passed, and waits. 

It will not let us be, to go alone. 

And when the clay is left, earth unto earth 
And the poor soul goes shuddering down the waste 
1 think it weeps awhile the dark, the dearth 
And crying calling goes, and homeward^faced. 
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This was a man that loved our mortal strife 
For things immortal, to battle and be free, 

But loved earth’s beauty too, and the splendour of life 
(And One there was he loved surpassingly) 

Therefore I know he breathed the last poor breath 
Sad to the soul, in dolour to depart 
He that hath loved his England to the death 
He dies with England plucking at his heart. 

Out of the golden cask, heart’s inner shrine 
Started an image and a voice to say 
Look well on me, for I was thine, was thine ” 

It was the purple evening of the day. 

Blue haze across the desert, beauty-spread, 

Pure in the burning west one silver star. 

Beauty ran cruel about the blind still head. 

She changes not when bright eyes changed are. 

Summer among the wounds came back to him 
Desire prevailed, and bore away the mind. 

When the blue eyes were lustreless and dim 
Heart’s vision saved, and memory was kind 

Giving all beauty in a single scene, 

Hailing him king again, surrendering all 
His kingdom and his dear and lovely queen, 

An acre of English earth, no more a wall 

Where the pale horns of honeysuckle curl 
In summer days ; a still gnat haunted pool 
By an old garden, and an English girl 
Astray at eve among the roses cool. 

These things God gave, and took away again. 

In the great calm that gathers atthe last 
All truth was clear : the loss and all the pain 
Thronged in upon him, and the gates were passed. 
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April will come.aprain, blue skies will change 
And take a greyness, in a little space 
And grey bloom back to gold, when the sun's range 
Is done, and heaven be all a changing face 

So sped the changing soul. Let me not brook 
Beguilement, not to know him at the end. 

I who could ever read him with a look 
I better know than they. He was my friend. 

D. G. D. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Bv Sir Edward Parrott, M. P., LL. D. 

A certain type of critic is never tired 
of insisting that the House of Commons 
is a useless and even dangerous excre- 
scence in time of war, A London journal 
has recently declared that the best service 
which it can render the country is to 
arrange for its speedy demise. No donbt 
His Majesty's Faithful Commons have 
lost influence and authority since the war 
began but during the last few months 
there has been a remarkable recrude- 
scence of interest in their ^proceedings. 
In spite of all detractions, the public 
still regards the House of Commons as 
the first and foremost of our national 
institutions. Membership of the*House 
is still an object of legitimate ambition, 
and there is no lack of candidates for 


any vacancy that presents itself. It is 
especially noticeable that soldiers on 
leave from the Front show great 
eagerness to see the Mother of Parlia- 
ments at work, and that women — six 
millions of whom now possess the 
parliamentary franchise— display an 
ever-increasing desire to obtain a seat 
in the lofty aerie assigned to them. 
Such being the case, a brief account of 
the manners and customs of the House 
may prove of interest, even in time of 
war. The writer of these lines is a 
new member who has not yet become 
so staled to his surroundings as to take 
for granted those everyday features of 
parliamentary life which appeal to the 
unaccustomed visitor. 

It is — shall we say about twenty 
minutes to three when you enter the 
central lobby. You, a few convalescent 
soldiers, some nurses, and a miscella- 
neous assortment of our French, Belgian, 
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Serbian, or American allies, have the 
place almost to yourselves. Every now 
and then a member enters, takes a 
copy of the Orders of the Day from a 
shelf by the Vote Office, and passes 
into the House. As the hand of the 
clock approaches this quarter, the 
policeman in charge arrays you on two 
sides of a square and stands looking 
towards the lobby on your right. Then 
he shouts peremptorily, and with a 
very fine Cockney accent, “Ats orf, 
strangers I* and you promptly doff your 
headgear. The Speaker’s procession is 
approaching. 

In front marches a messenger in 
evening-dress and wearing his gold 
badge. Next comes the Sergeant-ai- 
Arms bearing the mace upon his 
shoulder, and behind him the Speaker 
in wig and robes, his train-bea?fer 
carrying the hem of his flowing gar- 
ment. Bringing up the rear is the 
Chaplain, wearing a black- silk gown, 
white gloves, and stole worked with the 
royal arms. The progress of the pro- 
cession is very stately and dignified. 
The Speaker, with his fine features 
and his white, pointed beard, is a figure 
that might have stepped straight out 
of an Elizabethan portrait. The proces- 
sion disappears into the House, and" if 
you are a^mere male you see no more 
of the opening proceedings. If, how- 
ever, yoU’ belong to the gentle sex, you 
may take your place in the Ladies* 
Gallery and look down through the 
open embrasures, formerly obscured by 


a grille, what time the House is at its 
devotions. 

Parliament is daily opened with prayer 
according to stereotyped and time- 
honoured form of service You will 
notice that the Sergeant-at-Arms, the 
Speaker, and the Chaplain alone cross 
the line marked on the floor of the 
House, and known as the Bar. Between 
the Bar and the entrance a member is 
technically not in the House at all. 
For a non-member to pass the Rubicon 
while the House is sitting is to commit 
a crime similar in enormity to that 
perpetrated by Pompey when he entered 
the Holy of Holies in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. I do not know what the 
punishment is ; perhaps something 
lingering, with boiling oil in it. In this 
connection I once observed an amusing 
scene. A small boy, the son of a front 
bencher, had been honoured with one 
of the seats beneath the gallery, such 
seats being only marked off from the 
House by a slight rail. The small boy 
grew restive after a time — small blame 
to him, for his father was speaking — 
and began fidgetting with his hard 
bowler hat. It fell and bounced under 
the rail into the House. Here was a 
pretty liow d’ye do! The small boy, 
utterly oblivious of the pains and 
penalties he was thereby incurring, 
crawled under the rail into the sacred 
area itself. Never shall I forget the 
(iorror-sjricken countenances of the 
neighbouring members as they watched 
the impious intruder. He whipped up 
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his hat and was back again into his scat 
in a twinkling ; whereupon the members 
who had witnessed the incident broke 
into a roar of laughter, which the un- 
witting father at the table assumed to 
be the fitting recognition of the little 
joke which he happened to be working 
off at the moment. 

But this will never do I We are 
keeping the august trio waiting at the 
Bar. All bow solemnly, then walk 
forward a few paces and bow again. 
The Sergeant places the mace in its 
rest on the table, and bowing, steps 
back. A third time the Speaker and 
Chaplain bow, and then proceed on 
either side of the table to take their 
places at its farther end. The Chaplain 
reads the 65th Psalm, and follows it up 
with certain suffrages, to which the 
Speaker makes the prescribed responses. 
Then come the Lord’s Prayer, prayers 
for the King and the Royal Family, 
and a special collect — the authorship 
of which is unknown— in which he 
prays that the members may be directed 
and guided in all their consultations, 
and that they may lay aside all [)rivate 
interests, prejudices, and partial affec- 
tions. The little service concludes with 
another collect and the b jiiediction. 

You are probably surprised to notice 
that the congregation is very sparse, 
and that the two front benches are 
absolutely deserted. On these seats sit 
the men who guide the destinies o£ the 
Empire, and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that they stand more in need 


of divine light and leading than humble 
back benchers. Nevertheless, they are 
conspicuous by their absence. Yes, and 
what is worse, some of the few who 
are present are not inspired by any 
particular desire to fortify themselves 
for the labours of the day by supplica- 
tion and prayer. They are here because 
piety in the House of Commons meets 
with a prom[>t and substantial reward. 
Let me explain. You notice with some 
surprise that the House is small. Mr. 
George Grossinilli in one of his .songs 
describes a comfortable party as one 
where there is a se.it for everybody. 
Judged by this criterion, the House of 
Commons party is distinctly uncomfor- 
table, for while there are six hundred 
and seventy members, there is not 
half that number of seats. Con- 
sequently on important and interesting 
occasions there i.s a rush for seats, and 
the allocation of them for each sitting 
is determined by attendance at prayers. 
On the table is a box containing tickets 
witJi the word 'Prayers’ in old English 
lettering. The member who is anxious 
to obtain a seat possesses himself of 
one of these cards before prayers, 
writes his name on it, anrl places it on 
the .seat which he wishes to occupy 
during the sitti/ig. After prayers, which 
he must alteinl to secure his privilege, 
he places the card in the slot at the 
back of the seat, and is thereby entitled 
to it until the House rises, always 
presuming that he does not leave the 
precincts in the interval. But even thi^ 
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rule has its exceptions, Certain sec- 
tional leaders or specially honoured 
unofficial members, such as the late 
Mr, Redmond, Mr. Dillon, • Mr. 
Adamson, Mr. Eugene Wason, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and Sir Edward Carson, 
have a courtesy title to certain seats. 
Woo betide the individual who, either 
by malice aforethou ^ht or inadvertence, 
should occupy one of these seats ! He 
will be frozen out of it in no time. An 
unoccupied seat, when the sitting 
begins, may by courtesy be reserved if 
‘the real bonh fide headgear of the 
member,’ and not a ‘colourable substi- 
tute,’ be placed upon it. This method 
of securing priority has led to sharp 
practice in the past. On that day in 
1893 when Mr. Gladstone introduced 
his Home Rule Bill, an Irish member 
entered the Chamber at 7 A. M. and 
deposited a dozen soft hats on the 
benches in that quarter of the House 
where the Hibernian brogue prevails 
When the Speaker’s attention was 
called to the ruse, he laid down the 
rule to which I have already referred. 

Now 1 think you understand why 
some members attend prayers, and why 
the front benchers rigorously abstain. 
These fortunate individuals have no 
need to pray for seats. Indeed, .some 
irreverent back benchers have ' been 
heard to exclaim that they are past 
praying for, 

The H6use now begins to fill up ; 
the great ones enter from behind the 
Speaker’s chair. You will notice that 


air who walk up the floor of the House 
bow, not to the Speaker, but to the 
chair. They make a like reverence on 
leaving. The practice dates from pre- 
Reformation times, The Speaker’s 
chair stands on the site of the altar 
of an ancient church, and the bowing of 
members, which varies from a curt 
nod to a courtier-like inclination of the 
body, is a relic of the days when -all 
bowed to the altar on entering and 
leaving a church. Even W’ee Free 
members, if such there be, make no 
protest, but bow • themselves in the 
House of Rimmon in the spirit of 
Naaman. 

Members, you observe, wear their 
hats in the Chamber, but never until 
they are seated in their places. To 
enter or leave the Chamber with your 
hat on your head is to evoke loud and 
angry cries of ‘ Order ! order I’ The hat 
plays in important part in parliamentary 
.life. A member alluded to in the 
course of debate raises his hat in 
acknowledgment, and after a division 
has been called he can only address the 
chair, covered and seated. There is an 
amusing .story that on one such occasion 
Mr, Gladstone desired to put a point of 
order. Unfortunately he had not brought 
his hat into the House, and was con- 
strained to borrow one from a neighbour. 
Mr. Gladstone’s head was of abnormal 
size ; his hats were specially manufac* 
turad. The one which he secured from 
a member sitting by him wais totally 
inadequate, and only just covered his 
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crown. Members roared with laughter 
at his comical efforts to balance it on 
his head during his few minutes’ collo- 
quy with the Speaker. 

When a member rises to speak he, 
of course, puts his hat on the seat behind 
him, for there is nowhere else to put it. 
It sometimes happens that, intoxicated 
by the exuberance of his peroration, 
he forgets the pitfall behind him, and 
having triumphantly concluded his 
speech, sits down upon his hat. If he 
holds up the battered headgear and 
gazes ruefully at it, he makes an effect 
that many a comedian might envy. It 
is said that on one occasion when such 
an incident had set the House shaking 
with laughter — no assembly laughs more 
easily — an Irish member rose and said, 
‘Mr. Speaker, may I congratulate the 
honourable member that when he sat 
down on his hat, his head was not in it ?’ 
When the laughter had subsided and 
Mr Speaker had enjoyed the joke, he 
sternly called out, ‘Order! order I’ Mr. 
Lowther is very' human. I notice that 
he always has his own laugh before he 
admonishes the joker. 

The Speaker now takes the chair. 
Question-time begins, and continues 
until a quarter to four. Kach member 
is provided with a print of the questions 
to be asked, and the Ministers, armed 
with sheaves of typewritten replies, 
crowd the Treasury Bench awaiting 
their interrogations. The questions, by 
the way, were handed in yesterday or 
the day befpre to the Clerk at the table, 


and have been printed in the interval. 
Meanwhile, too, the Government depart- 
ments involved have been preparing the 
answers. ‘Mr Smith,* cries the Speaker, 
and Mr Smith rises in his place and 
says, ‘Number one, sir ; * whereupon the 
Minister to whom his query is addressed 
reads out his reply. 

Of course, there is a fine art in fram- 
ing questions, and many of them are 
nothin f less than abstruse conundrums 
intended to baffle reply. Some of the 
most skilful questioners devote far more 
time to their queries than the most 
ardent lover does to a ballade on his 
mistress's eyebrows. When the question 
leaves their hands it is a series of artful 
traps and snares, with its firstly, second- 
ly, thirdly, and so on, like an old- 
fashioned sermon. You would think no 
Minister could tread its mazes without 
coming a cropper j but, bless you I the 
old hands on the Treasury Bench 
demolish it without an effort in the 
following summary fashion : ‘The answer 
to the first, .second, fourth, and sixth 
parts of the question is in the negative, 
and therefore the third, fifth, and seventh 
do not ari.se.’ The game is one in which 
all the trumps, are in the Ministers’ 
hands. When driven into a corner they 
can always ride off* by saying, ‘It is not 
in the public* intere.st to answer this 
question.* 

Mr Pringle, Mr Hogge, Mr King, Mr, 
Lynch, ei hoc genus omne simply regard 
the printed question as the basis of a 
string of supplementary queries. With 
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remarkable dexterity and most suspicU 
ous alacrity they pop up as soon as the 
reply is out of the Minister’s mouth and 
begin, ^Arising out of that question, 
may I ask*— —Others join in the game, 
and the fun waxes fast and furious, until 
the Speaker intervenes and calls upon 
the next name on the paper. But even 
amidst the intensest barrage the Minister 
has the best of it He can always retire 
into his dug-out with the remark, *I 
must have notice of that question.’ 

At 3. 45 question-time is summarily 
suspended. A member rises, let us sup- 
pose on the Opposition benches to move 
the adjournment of the House in order 
to call attention to a matter of urgent 
public importance. He states his case, 
and the Speaker is the sole judge as to 
whether urgency has been made out. If 
he decides in the affirmative, he calls 
upon members supporting the adjourn- 
ment to rise in their places. If forty or 
more do so, tlie adjournment will be 
moved at 8. 15, and the debate will then 
take place. 

The orders of the day having been 
read by the Clerk, business proper begins. 
Let us suppose that the House immedia- 
tely goes into committee on the Repre- 
sentation of the people Bill, and that 
certain technical clauses are to be discu- 

t 

ssed. The Speaker leaves the chair ; the 
Sergeant>at-Arins removes the mace form 
the table, and places it on rests beneath 
the ooter edge, and either Mr Whitley 
or Sir Donald Maclean takes the chair 
formerly occupied by the Clerk of the 


House. While this is being done there is 
a genaral exodus, and the House assumes 
a deserted air. Probably only a score 
of members, all told, remain. These are 
mainly experts on the clauses under dis- 
cussion ; most members a re quite content 
to leave the questions at issue to them. 
Some members are born committee 
men. Nothing delights them so much 
as to haggle about kittle points'. Com- 
mittee is their happy hunting-ground. 
The Minister in charge of the Bill, 
perhaps with a colleague, occupies the 
Treasury Bench, and upon his dexterity, 
skill, and powers of conciliation depends 
the progress made. A man may speak 
as many times as he can catch the Chair- 
man’s eye during committee, though 
only once on a particular motion when 
the Speaker is in the chair. The dis* 
cussion is of a strictly business character ; 
rarely in committee do you hear any- 
thing distantly approaching oratory. 
There is much give and take, though 
the progress is necessarily slow. 

Meanwhile, what are the absent 
members doing ? Many of them are in 
the tea-room ; others are in the library, 
dealing with the voluminous correspon- 
dence which is the chief curse of 
parliamentary life. Some are deep in 
the newspapers, plentifully provided in 
a special room. You may almost guess 
a man’s constituency from the papers 
which he first scans. Others, again, are 
preparing speeches with copious refere- 
nces to 'Hansard,’ the Bible of the 
politician. The. sybarites you will find 
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in the smoke-room, where, sooth to say, 
the chairs and couches invite somnol- 
ence. Certain members are piloting 
constituents and friends about the 
House or are engaged in private com- 
mittee upstairs. In the summer months 
the Terrace fronting the river becomes 
a tea-garden, usually thronged with 
‘strangers, ' and especially with ladies, 
to whom ‘tea on the Terrace* is the chief 
incident in a visit to ‘our Palace of 
Westminster/ Certain members have 
pined for tennis-courts and for band- 
performances on the Terrace, but no 
Scottish represntative that I ever heard 
of has ever given a moment’s counten- 
ance to such frivolity. It would be more 
than his seat was worth. The only 
game permitted at St Stephen’s is that 
solemn combat of wits known as chess. 

Distinguished strangers are always 
introduced to the Terrace ; and in the 
corridors behind are many pliotographs, 
by the late Sir Benjamin Stone, recor- 
ding such visits. The must notable 
stranger recently seen on the Terrace 
was Generat Pershing, now in France 
diligently preparing for the day when 
he will array our American cousin against 
the enemy of mankind, and lead them 
forward to that victory which surely 
awaits us if only our hearts are strong 
and our resolution remains unshaken. 
A familiar figure on the Terrace is Mr 
John Burns, who knows more about the 
history of London in general, and of 
the house in particular, than probably 
any other living (p in. ^ is on record 


that an American visitor, whom he waS 
‘toting around,* observed that the Thames 
as seen from the Terrace was a poor 
.sort of a river after all. ‘River !’ said 
the redoubtable John. ‘River I That 
isn’t a river ; that’s liquid history I’ 

You are enjoying your tea in the sun- 
shine by the side of the river when you 
are startled by the loud cry of ‘Z?i — t;#— 
z/iutf 1’ At once the members, with a 
hurried apology, run off — literally run 
for they have but two minutes in which 
to reach the Chamber before the doors 
are finally clo.sed. 

The scene in the lobbies during an 
important division is very animated. For 
the average member the occasion Is the 
only one when he rubs shoulders with his 
leaders. At the exits of the lobbies are 
the desks at which clerks tick off the 
names of members as they pass, and just 
beyond them are the tellers, one 00 each 
side. Etiquette demands that you either 
bow or lift your hat to them as you pass 
by. When the lobbies are cleared and 
the result is known, the tellers form up 
in line and advance to the mace, those 
who represent the winning side being 
on the right. The extreme right-hand 
man receives an official paper containing 
the numbers for and again.st, and reads 
them out to the House ; whereupon the 
winners cheer. The division is over, and 
the House clears again, committee being 
resumed. 

An attendance of forty forms a quorum 
but debate continues even if only the 
Speaker or Chairman and a single ' 
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member are in the Chamber, until some 
one calls attention to the fact that less 
than forty members are present. Proceed- 
ings are then interrupted for two minutes 
while the bells ring once, and members 
in the precincts are thus informed that a 
'count out’ is in progress. In most cases 
before the two minutes expire, seventy 
or eighty or a hundred members are in 
Chamber. The 'count out’ has failed, 
and proceedings are resumed. Had less 
than the required number put in an 
appearance the House would automati- 
cally have adjourned for the day. In 
this connection there is an excellent 
story describing how a notorious bore 
was hoist with his own petard. He rose 
to speak in a very thin House and 
not desiring to waste his sweet ness 
on the desert air, called the Spea- 
ker’s attention to the fact that less than 
forty men^bers were present. This he 
did in the hope of securing a better 
audience. When, however, the bells rang 
for the 'count out’ members refused to 
enter the Chamber, and the consequence 
was that the House was 'up’ for the day 
and the speech was never delivered. 

Another individual was the cause of his 
own undoing in the following manner. 
Rising to address a beggarly array of 
empty benches, he ventured on an 
ironic introduction, 'Mr Speaker,’^ he 
said, 'look at the condition of these 
benches \ Is it not disgraceful that the 
weighty topic on which I propose to 
address the House has not attracted 
pvea the presence of a quorum f 'Order I 


order j’ cried the Speaker. 'Notice 
having been taken that there are not 
forty members present, strangers will 
withdrew. The bells rang out, but no 
one answered. Two minutes later the 
Speaker disappeared behind the chair 
and the siting was over for the day. 

As the motion for adjournment is to 
be debated at 8; 15 , early dining is the 
rule. There are three handsome dining- 
rooms in the House, in two of which 
strangers may be entertained. The 
reserved room contains a table set apart 
for Ministers. One of the jokes of the 
House is to watch a new member make 
his first appearance in the dining-room. 
He looks round and sees all the tables 
occupied except the large one in the 
centre. Naturally he gravitates to this, 
but were he to glance around he would 
observe many smiles. A waiter approa- 
ches him deferentially. 'Are you a 
Minister, sir ?’ he asks, and you have to 
confess that you are by no means such 
an exalted personage. Then, like the 
ambitious person in the Scriptures, you 
have to give place to some one more 
honourable. A friend of mine who fell 
into the trap and was asked, 'Are you a 
Minister, sir ?* replied, ‘Not yet’ His 
confidence in his future was justified, for 
he has long adorned the Treasury 
Bench, 

In the dining-room, as indeed in all ^ 
parts of the precincts where members 
most do congregate, you can learn at a 
glance who is 'on his legs’ at the 
moment An ingenious annunciator is 
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installed on the wall, giving the name of 
the speaker then in possession of the 
House. When Mr Wishy or Mr Washy 
is holding forth, you betray no anxiety 
to move ; but should the annunciator 
announce the Prime Minister,. Mr 
Asquith, Mr Balfour, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
or any other of the great ones, you are 
off like a shot. From this you gather 
that there is much coming and going in 
the House itself. Indeed, the novice is 
seriously distracted by the many exits 
and entrances. It is like addressing a 
cinematograph. Retiring speaker^, such 
as the writer of these lines, do not easily 
accommodate themselves to retiring 
audiences. 

It is now a quarter past eight, the 
Speaker is in the chair, and the motion 
for adjournment is under debate. Now 
you may hope to hear speeches as 
distinguished from committee talk. You 
may, too, be privileged to hear a maiden 
speech. As mine is still fresh in my 
memory, perhaps I may be permitted to 
say a few words about maiden speeches. 
There is no denying that to address the 
House for the first time is something of 
an ordeal, no matter how free one may 
be from nerves and how habituated to 
the public platform. I have never yet 
niet a member who confessed to equani- 
mity on the occasion. In the first place, 
one is obsessed by the unseen presence 
of those giants of debate whose effigies 
adorn the precincts ; and, in the second 
place, one has to address what Macaulay 
called the most peculiar audience in the 


world— peculiar because it is represen- 
tative of almost every gradation of 
political views, passions, and prejudices, 
and because it is so accustomed to hear 
speeches that its ordinary attitude is 
coldly critical. 

I have drawn a deterrent picture of 
the House as audience, but let me 
hasten to illumine the canvas with a 
pleasing light. The House may be the 
most critical in the world, but it is, 
nevertheless, the most generous, espe- 
cially to a new-comer. 1 shall never 
forget the kindly consideration which I 
received when, greatly daring, I inflicted 
my first speech upon it. 

It has frequently been said that jeal- 
ousy is the badge of all the political 
tribe. I have not discovered it to be 
so ; on the contrary, 1 know no place 
where appreciation is readier and more 
genuine than in tlje House of Commons. 
For example, the speaker who follows 
the trembling neophyte in his first essay 
never fails to compliment him in gener- 
ous terms, and to wish him a successful 
career. Nor is this a mere convention ; 
the House of Commons is genuinely 
glad to welcome any one who shows 
promise. After all, membership of the 
House is membership of a club of men 
who, whatever their differences may be 
in political thought and temperament, 
are all supposed to be there for a 
common purpose— namely, to secure the 
safety, honour, and welfare of their 
country. They meet day by day, 
strange and apparently incompatible 
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intimacies spring up, and everywhere 
there is a feeling of camaraderie. Near- 
ly all the invective which I have heard 
has come from one particular quarter, 
and though vehement, it does not leave 
a sting, I think the characteristic of 
the House may be described as bored 
good nature. 

Oratory of the old type has vanished, 
never to return. The pompous, stilted 
speech of the eighteenth century would 
not be tolerated now, and anything 
that smells too strongly of the lamp is 
suspect. Even the style and manner of 
Gladstonian speech is almost extinct. 
The late Mr John Redmond was its last 
inheritor. He delighted us, though on 
rare occasiont^ witii the rolling sentences, 
the carefully chosen diction, and many 
parentheses of the ‘grand manner.* 
Another Irishman, Mr Devlin, is perhaps 
the only natural orator amongst us. He 
has the voice for the part, the capacity 
for emotional utterance, great fluency, 
and the art of marshalling his phrases 
in a crowning crescendo. 

Of course, the Irish party always 
includes a licensed jester. An Irish 
party without a wit would be like 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark 
—Inconceivable, Mr Jeremiah M’Veagh 
is possessor of the cap and bells at 
present. He is the hero of the follow.ing 
story. A certain member left his party 
in a huff, and for a few weeks refused to 
sit and vote with his comrades. 

Repenting, however, of the co d shades 
of opposition, he made his peace, and 


was duly received into the fold again. 
To indicate the fact that all was for- 
gotten and forgiven, he walked up the 
floor of the House side by side with the 
Whip, who happened to be a big, stout 
man. The incident was observed, as it 
was intended to be, and Jeremiah 
M*Veagh saw immediately that the 
occasion demanded comment. He rose 
in his place and said, ‘Mr Speaker, may 
I call your attention to the fact that the 
Prodigal Son has returned, bringing 
with him his own fatted calf f 

VVe have seen but little of the Prime 
Minister during my tenure of member- 
ship, and there are irreverent persons 
who dub him the right honorary gentle- 
man. Nevertheless, we have had one 
or two notable speeches from him, not, 
however, of the character which we were 
accustomed to when, ‘in a position of 
greater freedom and less responsibility,’ 
he entered the lists as a dashing light 
horseman, delighting onlookers with the 
flash and glitter of his blade and the 
dexterity of his fence. Nowadays he 
either reads or adheres closely to notes, 
for his utterances as Prime Minister are 
weighty and must be cautiously phrased. 
The Prime Minister is seen at his best 
before a popular audience, where his 
Celtic fervour, his wonderful gift of 
coining phrases, his skilful adaptation of 
popular ideas to the political issues of 
the moment, and his poetical perorations 
make him more effective than any other 
living platform speaker. 

Mr Asquith is in every way the very 
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antithesis of the Premier. Though cap- 
able of deep emotion, as he has clearly 
shown in those cameos of panegyric 
which he has contributed when the 
House is paying its last respects to the 
memory of members who have fallen on 
the stricken field, he is, for the most 
part, coldly and studiously classical in 
his diction, and as clear as crystal in his 
sequence and logic. An Asquithian 
speech always reminds me of a Greek 
temple, simple in structure, but faultless 
in outline, severe in ornamentation, ruth- 
less in elimination of the hackneyed, the 
trite, and the banal. I speak, of course, 
for myself when I say that after Mr 
Asquith has spoken on a topic, nothing 
remains for subsequent speakers but 
gloss and commentary and illustration. 

Mr Balfour stands in a class by him- 
self. He is the most subtle speaker in 
the House ; not intrinsically attractive, 
but impossible to ignore. During recent 
debates he has spoken with strong feel- 
ing, and the deep tones of his voice still 
linger in my ear. The very model of 
courtesy, he is, nevertheless, the most 
dangerous of all men to interrupt. He 
is a master of dialectics, and bold indeed 
is the member who tries a fall with him. 
I am frequently interested to note his 
method of preparing a speech. He 
takes two long envelopes from the table, 
and on the one he indicates with wide 
gaps the topics on which he proposes to 
speak ; the other he reserves for annota- 
tions as the debate proceeds. Then, 
before rising, he transfers the notes of 


debate " to the proper section of the 
skeleton which he has outlined on 
envelope number one. The consequence 
is that his speeches acquire a form and 
coherence rarely attained by other 
s|)cakcrs. If he has a fault, it is the 
peccadillo of the old parliamentary 
hand — the tendency to score debating 
points and ride off triumphant without 
touching the core of the question. 

Space forbids that I should attempt to 
characterise the other leading speakers 
of the House, but I must not omit a 
brief reference to Mr Bonar Law, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and Mr Austen Chamber- 
lain. In two respects Mr Bonar Law is 
specially distinguished ; he is prodigi- 
ously fluent, and he possesses a most 
remarkable memory He never pauses 
for a word, and he is capable of making 
a Budget speech from half a sheet of 
notepaper. Without any of the learn- 
ing of the scho )Is, with no pretensions 
to literary ability, and with a somewhat 
restricted vocabulary, he nevertheless 
manages to say all that he intends to 
say, though, of course, with none of the 
crispness a?id finality of an Asquith. 
He is suavity personified, and he has his 
temper under perfect control. His is 
the speaking of the plain business man 
who argues questions in the light of 
commonsense and every day experience. 

Lord Hugh Cecil is certainly the most 
distinguised non-()f¥icial debater in the 
the House of Commons and most 
members will agree that in his recent 
‘conscientious objector speech he touched 
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his high-water mark. It was &sy on 
that occasion to earn a little cheap popul- 
arity by shouting with the crowd, but 
any such peddling of high conviction is 
utterly abhorrent to a man of Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s temper of mind. He is never 
afraid to base his argument on the lofti- 
est principle, and no man thus /^appeals 
to the House of Commons in v3ln. Lord 
Hugh Cecil is essentially a Christian 
idealist, something of a poet to boot, and 
not without a fine vein of literary hum- 
our. Few who heard it will ever forget 
his beautiful and exquisitely phrased 
illustration drawn from his experiences 
as an airman He is always original, 
and he would scorn to repeat the hack- 
neyed arguments that form the stock in- 
trade of^lhe ordinary back bencher. 
Moving as he does on the lofty plane 
of idealism, he does not impress an 
onlooker as a man who would be 
successful in office. He probably is 
far inferior in administrative gifts and 
in concrete soundness of judgment to 
his brother, Lord Robert Cecil. 

Since Mr Austen Chamberlain made 
his notable sacrifice to constitutional 
propriety he has entered the lists as a 
freelance, and has greatly enhanced his 
reputation. Members who recollect his 
father remark that his incisive, barbed, 
and vigorous style perpetuates the 
parental tradition His reinclusfon in 
the Ministry — already Gargantuan in 
proportions— was quite in accordance 
with expectation. 

Most qf the leading L^abour spe^ers 


are distinguished by a plain, kraight- 
forward directness. They have a clean- 
cut creed and a distinctive attitude 
towards almost every topic of debate. 
They are less bound down by convention 
than members of academic antecedents, 
and they obviously are out, not for 
parade, but for business. Their influ- 
ence in the House has been marked, 
and they have made reality the keynote 
of its deliberation. Several of them 
have fine voices and are accustomed 
to sway large audiences. There . is 
nothing of bated breath and whispering 
humbleness about them. 

The most familiar publication seen 
in the House is the blue-backed 
‘Hansard,’ which gives a verbatim 
record of the previous day’s proceedings. 
Hansarding,’ or convicting a member 
of inconsistent utterances, is still a 
favourite pastime on the front benches. 
Why consistency in a world of kaleido- 
scopic change should be a virtue of such 
pre-eminence I have never been able 
to understand. The circumstances 
change hourly, and we with them, and 
in such conditions rigid fixity of opinion 
is surely little better than mulishness. 
Members are allowed a certain amount 
of correction on their speeches as printed 
in the daily report, and the amended 
version appears in the bound volume. 
Frequently, of course, the official repor- 
ter has his lapses, and humorously 
misrepresents the speaker. But this 
is not to be* wondered at, for many 
speakers are woefully indistinct, aqcl 
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it is possible to mistake their meaning 
even within close earshot. Here, for 
eexample, is an instance which I think 
will appeal to Scottish readers. It took 
place in 1876. Sir George Campbell, 
a Scottish member, was speaking, when 
suddenly The O’Gorman arose and 
in indignant tones exclaimed, ‘Mr 
Speaker, I rise to order, sirj I wish to 
know, sir, whether the honourable 
member is justified in stigmatising my 
beloved follow-countrymen as “the 
blasted Irish.” * 

Sir G. Campbell: ‘Mr Speaker’ 

The Speaker : ‘Order ! order ! I dul 
not catch the expression of the honoura- 
ble member.’ 

Sir G. Campbell : ‘Will you allow me 
Mr Speaker’ — 

The Speaker : ‘Order ! order ! But 
If the expression was used, it is certainly 
unparliamentary and most improper. 
(Hear, hear) I 

Sir G. Campbell : Mr Speaker, I never 
said "blasted Irish.” What I did say 
was ‘Glasgow Irish ” 

And amidst much laughter and cheer- 
ing the incident terminated. 

At eleven precisely the debate ends 
either by a division or by being talked 
out. Miscellaneous business occupies the 
next half-hour ; and at ir. 30.on ordi- 


nary occasions the Speaker leaves the 
chair and the attendants outside raise 
the quaint and mysterious cry. ‘Who 
goes home* f For centuries this invita- 
tion has rung through the Palace of 
Westminster. It dates from the days 
when it Itras advisable for members to 
collect in groups and wend their way 
homeward in gangs, so as to defy the 
footpads and highwaymen who then 
infested the lonely area between West- 
minster and the City. In time of war 
the cry is poignant. As one passes out 
into the shadinvs of Palace Yard one 
thinks, witli an aching at the heart of 
the gallant lads who are going home at 
the very moment away on 4 he stark, 
blood-sodden fields of France and Flan- 
ders. One thinks, too, of the gallant 
young parliamentarians, with a life of 
promise before them, and vi.sions of high 
office beckoning them, who have set 
aside their ambitions and have fought 
and died in the ranks of the glorious 
army that is battling for all that makes 
life worth living — for righteousness, truth 
and mercy as the law of the world, and 
for the elimination of war as the greatest 
tragedy of civilisation. So, sadly one 
‘goes home, with the fine lines of 
G. K, Chesterton ringing in the 
brain. : 


In the city set upon slime and loam. 

They cry in their Parliament, Who goes home f * 
And there comes no answer in arch or dome. 

For none in the city of graves goes home, 
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Yet these shall perish and understand, 

For God has pity on this great land. 

Men that are men again ; who goes home ? 

Tocsin and trumpeter ! Who goes homef 

For there's blood on the field and blood on the foam, 

And blood on the body, when Man goes home. 

And a voice vale^ctory Who is for Victory? 

Who is for Liberty ? Who goes home ? 


TBE PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE. 


From the time of the Portuguese 
settlement^ their language became the 
lingua franca in Bengal not only among 
the Portuguese and their descendants 
aud the Indians but also among the 
English, the Dutch, the French and the 
other settlers who came to Bengal. Only 
in the native tiourts the Persian language 
was used. Long after the Portuguese 
power was extinguished in Bengal their 
language was freely spoken. In fact it 
was sQ^all over the coasts of India. In 
Bengal the Portuguese language was 
not confined to Hooghly and Chittagong 
but it was spoken over a great part of 
Bengal as the Portuguese had small 
settlements all over the banks of the 
Ganges, of the lower parts of the Brah- 
maputra and of the various rivers that 
flow into them. In Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Balasore the men of the East India 
Company were themselves under stood 
only in Portuguese. All their servants 


spoke in Portuguese. Lord Clive spoke 
Portuguese fluently and gave command 
to his soldiers in Portuguese. The Char- 
ter obtained by the East India Company 
in 169S had a clause to the effect that 
the minister who would be appointed at 
every English station, garrison or factory 
should learn Portuguese within 12 mon- 
ths. This clearly shows that the minis- 
ter could not be well understood in any 
other language. Even as late as 1700 
Alexander Hamilton says '^along the 
coast the Portuguese have left the vest- 
iges of their language that most Euro- 
peans learn first to qualify themselves, for 
^ general converse with one another as' 
well as with difierent inhabitants in 
India.” We see therefore that the diffe- 
rent inhabitants of India partly for 
economic reasons and partly on account 
of their connection with the Portuguese 
had learnt their language. Kiernander 
the first Protestant missionary in Bengal 
preached in 1780 in the Old Mission 
Church in the Portuguese 
Clarke another missionary who came to 
Calcutta studied the Portuguese lang* 
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uage to preach to the native congrej^a- 
tion. Rangletanha did the same in 1797 
A writer in the (Quarterly Kiview 1814 
asserts “If in the eventual triumph of 
Christianity in India a Romish Church 
should be formed Portuguese will he the 
language of that Church wherever it 
stand,” As a matter of fact up till 1811 
Portuguese was used in all the Catholic 
Churches in Calcutta whether under the 
direction of the Portuguese or not. In 
connection with the missionary labours 
it is an interesting fact that the first 
three printed books in the H.ngalee 
language (though in Rotn.in char.icters) 
were done by the l*orlLigiicsc: in Lisbon 
in I 743 * These books on religious 
instruction were arranged for the press 
by an Augustinian, Frei .Manuel 
d’Assumpeak, who was in Nagcjri near 
Dacca, One of these books can be seen 
in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Kven 
as late as 1828 a native commandant of 
a Dutch garrison of 30 sepoys sent the 
daily report to the Governor at Seram- 
pore in Portuguese. To-day the Portu- 
guese language is not s[ioken among the 
descendants of the Portuguese or of 
their converts. I was told however by 
a parish priest that about twenty years 
.ago he conversed with a lady in broken 
but comperhensible Portuguese. Many 
descendants according to Marsh man 
speak nothing but Bengalee, In general 
the Elnglish language is spoken with a 
peculiarly soft accent and a modulation 
of voice suggestive of Portuguese origin. 
They use many Portuguese phrases and 


words, however, and very curiously these 
refer to the religious ceremonies, to 
greetings and to the dinner table 
Portuguc.se words have survived not 
only in the English spoken by the Portu- 
guese desctMidants but also in the 
Bengalee and the Hindustani language.s. 


PORTUGUESE ARCHAEOLOGT. 

A-s the archaeological remains of the 
Portuguese are mainly their churche.s, a 
few points in the ecclesiastical history of 
the Portuguese may be briefly referred 
to. The object of the Portuguese coming 
to India wa.s not only commerce but 
als ) cvangelir.ation. The first Portu- 
gue.se in Bengal who got permission to 
preach openly the Christian faith, to 
rrt^ct churches, and to baptize the 
n.'itions were the Portuguese under 
l*cdro Tavares who came to Bengal 
with a charter from Akbar about 1780, 
But as early as 1570 the Portuguese 
Jesuit missionaries had began the work 
of Christianization and had bftilt church- 
es in Bengal. The most important 
missionaries that worked in Bengal 
were the Augustinians. In 1599 they 
built their great convent dedicated to 
St. Nicolan de Tolentino. This convent 
was the precursor of the Bandel Con- 
vent that exists to-day as majestic as 
ever. Dependent on this convent the 
Augustinians had churches in Dacca, 
Solicur, Chandpur, Banja, Piph, Ba\a*- 
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.sore, Tumlook, Jessore, Hijjli, Tesgaon, 
Chittagong, Rangamati, Katropa, Siri- 
pur and Arakan. In 1598 there were 
a, 500 Christians in Chittagong, besides 
the native Christians. Between 1621 
and 1634 the Portuguese adventurers 
brought to Chittagong 42,000 slaves of 
whom 28,000 were baptized by the 
Augustinians. Besides these they con- 
verted 5,000 Arakanese or Maghs. The 
Christian religion received a great check 
in Western Bengal owing to the siege 
of Hooghly in 1732. During the sack 
the convent the churches and the build- 
ings of the Augustinians and the Jesuits 
were destroyed. The check was how- 
ever temporary* Before a year was over 
the Christians returned to Hooghly with 
a grant of 777 bighas of rent-free land 
and many important privileges from 
Shah-Jahan. About 380 bighas of land 
still belong to Bandel Convent. In virtue 
of the farman of - Shah Jahan, the Prior 
of Bandal Convent exercised civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the raiyats of 
Bandel lands and administered justice 
to the inhabitants in all offences except 
those punlUiable with death. These 
rights were exercised by the Prior of 
Bandel till 1787, when the English 
Government took them away. Even till 
the death of the last Augustinian friar 
in 1869, the Prior of Bandel had a police 
force of his own and was like a petty 
Prince in Bandel. 

When Job Charnock founded Calcutta 
in 1690 the Portuguese and other Chris 
tians who followed him obtained a plot 


of ground at the site of the Old Fort 
where the Augustinians built a chapel. 
Sir John Goldsborough destroyed this 
Chapel in 1693 when he planned to 
build the Fort on that site. In 1797 
this Chapel was replaced by the Murgi- 
hatta Church, in Portuguese Church 
Street. This church is now no longer 
in the hands of the Portuguese Mission 
and is the Cathedral Church of the 
Jesuits. As Calcutta was growing in 
importance and in the number of inhabi- 
tants, a need for another church gave 
rise to a new church at Baitakhana. 


CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL. 

The subject of co-operation in India, 
in Bengal even, is one on which a great 
deal of eloquence has been spent. It 
is therefore with a certain amount of 
reluctance that I come forward to swell 
the volume especially as I have practi- 
cally nothing new to say. To many 
of you much that I shall say will be 
but a repetition of what you have heard 
a hundred times over and nothing 
would have induced me to inflict it 
upon you again except a very emphatic 
assurance which I received quite recently 
that in spite of the labours of fifteen 
years there is still a very considerable 
lack of knowledge about the subject 
even amongst the educated inhabitants 
of the second capita! of Bengal. 
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2. The insanitary evils which Mr. 
Bransby Williams depicted in such vivid 
language a few evenings ago, the mosqui 
to and the hookworm against which Dr. 
Bentley has endeavoured to enlist your 
sympathies are patent facts enough but 
even more obvious are some of the 
evils which co-operation is intended to 
combat, and listening to long speeches 
about obvious facts is apt to be a bit 
trying on any audience. Yet that 
is what you have to do to-night and 
before I start I want to ask your 
forgiveness in advance, I am not going 
to tell you much that is new, indeed 
nothing at all, bnt although the subject 
may not be new it is none the less 
important. 

3. The evils we are out to combat 
are real social evils and if social service 
appeals to you then don your .armour 
and draw your swords and go forth to 
kill some of the dragons about which 
1 shall talk to you to-night and you 
will be doing a real social service 
indeed. You will find the evils on 
every hand. There is no necessity 
for exhaustive research. No elaborate 
arrangements are necessary to find the 
shikar. It is here walking in your 
streets 5 it stalks securely across the 
fertile fields of your district, it prowls 
openly through the numerous villages 
of your land. I met a police officer 
of Dacca a few days ago who is 
investigating a case of alleged murder. 
The victim was a mahajan. It is said 

died worth Rs. 80, ooo/-and that 5 


years ago he started business with 
Rs. 1,900/-. Go downstairs and look 
at the bonds that are hanging up on 
exhibition there. You will find amongst 
them bonds at 300 per cent per annum. 
In fact, turn to the consideration of 
every economic question that affects 
your country and you will find very 
few among them which the application 
of co-operative principles will not help 
you to solve. 

4. The chief direction in which 
co-operation has been applied in this 
country is in the direction of credit 
and usury. I am daily growing 
stnmger in the conviction that even 
this is no more important a field than 
others which have not as yet been 
tried, hut. as it is the field on which 
the greatest effort has so far been 
concentrated, I shall consider it first 
of all. 

5, The thejory of the co-operative 
credit society as we know it is simplicity 
itself. It is an acknowledged fact that 
needs no demonstration here that 
certain classes of people must borrow 
money, some at irregular intervals 
owing to circumstances whfth cannot 
be foreseen, some at regular intervals 
which are well known. Among the 
latter and forming the great bulk of the 
population of Bengal are the tillers 
of the soil. The cultivator plants the 
seed and labours at ploughing or 
weeding, at manuring or irrigation, but 
unlike the factory worker or the man 
in service he cannot go every Saturday 
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night to draw his wages or every 1st 
of the month to receive his salary. He 
must wait for 3 months or 6 months or 
9 months or a year before he gets the 
reward of his toil and he must generally 
.keep on toiling while he waits. For 
these obvious reasons credit is necessary 
to the cultivator. Now if the individual 
cultivator goes to borrow the money 
he requires, the money lender has 
many things to consider to ensure his 
own security. Of necessity he has to 
put stringent conditions in the terms 
of his contract. Crops may fail, the 
cultivator may die, a thousand and 
and one things may happen to increase 
the risk which the money lender 
undertakes. He must therefore cover 
this risk. The stringency of his 
conditions generally appears in the 
interest which he charges for the loan, 
although in many instances other 
conditions which can hardly be worked 
out in terms of interest are imposed. 
Abuse grows up when the mahajan 
finds how great is the need of the 
cultivate r even though his security be 
good how poor is the bargain which 
the cultivitor can drive and how readily 
he will accept the hardest terms in 
order to be allowed to get back to his 
fields and his work on which everything 
for him depends. 

6. If, however, 20 cultivators *go 
with their united loan demands to the 
mahajan and enter into one joint 
contract with him instead of 20 separate 
contracts then the mahajan’s risk is 


cosiderably less. If all of these cultiva- 
tors agree to unlimited liability for the 
debts of each the mahajan’s risk is still 
more materially reduced. One cultivator 
may get ill, the bullocks of another may 
die, the crop on some fields may be bad, 
some of the cultivators may fail to get 
a market for their crops. It is very 
unlikely, however, that all the cultivators 
will suffer a catastrophe and if each has 
taken unlimited liability for the rest 
the mahajan will always have a good 
chance of getting back all his principal 
and interest. The obvious material result 
is that the rate of interest can come 
down from to or even less. 

There are many other results, bye- 
products of the system of association 
an«] joint action and these bye-products 
are in the theory of co-operation at 
least as important as the obvious 
material gain of reduced interest. 
Among these bye-products are the prac- 
tical education which the management, 
of an association gives, the creation of 
mutual confidence and the stimulus to 
mutual aid, mutual supervision and 
mutual exhortation to thrift. 

7. This in brief is the great disco- 
very which Raiffeisen is supposed to 
have made but it is nothing new. If 
you watch the ants at their work, the 
bees at theirs, you will see the principle 
in application, and long before Raiffeisen 
was born the wide world knew that, 
although you could break up a hundred 
sticks one at a time, if you tied the 
hundred sticks into a bundle you 'coul(i| 
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not break them. This obvious principle 
which can be illustrated in a thousand 
ways from nature and from our daily 
experience, this great discovery if you 
like to call it by that name, is the basis 
of the rural co-operative credit society 
and indeed of all forms of co-operation 
with some necessary alterations to suit 
each case. 

8. In order to facilitate the applica- 
tion of these principles to the economic 
problems of the poor and to legalize 
the transactions of the associations which 
might be formed, the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act was passed in 1904, 
an Act deliberately elastic in all its 
provisions to allow for the unforeseen 
cases which would arise, and yet, despite 
the years of consideration given to it, 
found entirely too inelastic for wonderful 
developments of which the system of 
co-operation is capable. Consequently 
in 1912 a Second Act, the Co-operative 
Societies Act, was passed to cover cases 
wliich the original legislators had 
failed to anticipate and to which even 
the elastic provisions of the first Act 
could not be stretched. The first such 
development which suggjpsts ifs^lf is 
the amalgamation of societies of the 
kind contemplated under the Act of 
of 1904 into Central Societies of the 
kind that are now such a feature of 
Indian co-operation. Even this new 
Act is now getting somewhat out of 
date in view of further developments 
and it will probably need overhauling 
^ooHf reality, however, the Act 


is a mere incident and if the spirit of 
co-operation exists it will carry us 
through. Act or no Act. 

9. VVe shall now take up some 
calculations and the figures with which 
we shall be faced may appear so large 
as to rouse some suspicion of juggling 
or inaccuracy but I can assure you 
that they will bear the test of the most 
searching mathematical investigation 
and I would ask you when you begin 
to doubt them to remember the case 
of the dead mahajan who began 
business five years ago with 1900 rupees 
and has r.ow gone to his reward leaving 
Rs. 80,000/- behind him. Suppose we 
have a rural credit society of 20 
members, each of whom finds it 
necessary to borrow ’ Rs. 100/- annually 
to finance his cultivation and carry 
him on till the harvest enables him to 
repay the money with interest and 
meet his expenses of living, his rent, 
his taxes, etc. If each individual 
borrows this money from a mahajan 
he will expect to get it on 37^ p.c. interest. 
In order to keep my calculations as 
far as possible on the safe side I shall 
assume that he could get it at 25p.c, 
per annum. Now tho.se of you who 
know the circumstances wilf admit 
that this is a very modest estimate of 
what the mahajan will charge. It is 
only four pies or one third of an anna 
per rupee per month. When the 
mahajan puts his rates like this the 
cultivator is astonished at his modera- 
tion. One anna for the use of a rupee 
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for a month appears such a small charge. 
If now your 20 cultivators requiring 
Rs. 2,000/- between them forced a 
co-operative society and pledged un- 
limited liability for each other they 
wight get the necesssary money at 
per cent or even less. I am speaking 
from experience and I know that they 
can get money at these rates but, in 
order not to swell the results of my 
calculations to still more astonishing 
figures and to keep, as have said 
before, on the safe side as far as possible, 
we shall assume that they have to pay 
as much as lo per cent per annum for 
the money they thus borrow. 

ro. Suppose now the society acting 
on the principles laid down for co-opera- 
tive societies in order to provide for 
even greater safety in the future and 
eventually to remove every element of 
risk for themselves and their creditors, 
determines to lend the money at 15 per 
cent to its members and to create a 
common fund from the profits. Suppose 
too that the members having thoroughly 
grasped the principles of co-operation 
and realized the advantages of thrift 
determine to put into the society even 
only half the amount which they will 
save every year by dealing with the 
society instead of with the mahajan, 
that will be for each member R95. -j^er 
annum, for each man will save Rs 10./ - 
because the society lends him Rsioo/ - 
at iSP-C. and the mahajan would certainly 
have charged 25 p.c. We have now all 
the data for our calculation, 


11. I am not going to work out 
these calculations here but I shall tell 
you the results and you can check them 
for yourselves if you have any doubts. 
In the 1st year the society will make 
a profit of Rs. lOO and its members will 
put Rs. 100 into it. In the second 
year the society will own at least Rs. 
220 and the members will have Rs. 200 
in it. In the third year the society 
will own over Rs. 360 and the members 
will have Rs. 30O in it. In the fourth 
year the society will own about Rs. 520 
and the members will have Rs. 400 in 
it. In the fifth year the society will 
own about Rs. 710 and the members 
will liavc Rs. 500. In the sixth year 
the society will own about Rs 930 and 
the members will have Rs. 600 in it. 
In the seventh year the society will 
own over Rs. 1180 and the members 
will have Rs. 700 in it and in the eighth 
year the society between its own capital 
and that of the members will have far 
more than the members require to 
finance their cultivation. They will 
have created this fund in 8 years out 
of nothing but co-operation and in the 
meantime wilUhave been living in a 
standard of comfort above their former 
standard and they will have received a 
splendid course of discipline and 
practical education. 

12. Now suppose we had 100 
societies of this nature working for 
between 7 and 8 years uniting them- 
selves into a Central Bank of tbe pure 
type, that isf one in which only societies 
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are members and not one of the type 
generally adopted as a compromise in 
which individuals are admitted and 
allowed dividends in order to assist in 
management, an expensive compromise 
which, I hope, will in time be replaced 
by the real thing. This Central Bank 
would— I speak from experience — get 
the necessary 2 lakhs capital at per 
cent or less but for safety’s sake let us 
say per cent and lending to its 

societies at 10 per cent, it would make 
an annual profit of 2^ per cent or 
Rs, 2,500/-. In eight years it would 
create a fund of its own of Rs. 20,000/-. 
In less than eight years then this 
Central Bank and its luo societies 
with 20 members in each or 2 COO 
members in all would create a fund 
belonging to the members and their 
association of about 2^ lakhs of rupees. 
Now you nead not go into many villages 
round Dacca to get 2000 cultivators 
and in eight years they can with true 
co-operation accomplish this. 

13. If now you could have 1000 
Central Banks like that which I have 
described and unite them in a Federa- 
tion you would have in less than eight 
years not less than 25 or 30 crores of 
rupees owned by two million cultivators. 
In this district and a few adjoining 
districts you could probably find 2 
million cultivators and they have been 
losing more than 30 crores every eight 
years for generations by not having 
their credit organized on co-operative 
lines. Do you doubt these calculations? 


Look at the figures given by Mr. A.scoli. 
You will find them in the hall of co- 
operattgn downstairs and you will see 
from them that ^ of the produce of the 
soil of Dacca goes in interest to the 
usurer. The landlord’s claim is small 
in compari.son. 

14. These figures are not figures of 
my imagination. They err on the side 
of moderation if at all. Taking the 
facts as we see them round us to*day 
it is perfectly true to say that 2 million 
cultivators of these few districts could 
easily in less tiian a generation, while 
gradually increasing their own standards 
of comfort every year, and without 
anything more than that which they now 
possess to start on, create a capital of 
over too crores of rupees. What an 
heirloom this would be for the fathers 
of to-day to hand on to their sons in- 
stead of the chains and fetters which 
are to be their inheritance. What sani- 
tary and anti-malarial schemes could 
then be carried out ! What colleges 
and universities could be endowed ! 
What magnificent communication could 
be opened in Dacca and Mymensingh 
and Faridpur and Backerganj. The 
creation of this capital is po.ssible. It 
is no dream. All that is required is 
honesty of purpose, willingness to make 
a small sacrifice every year, perseverance 
in their ordinary work of production 
and co-operative organization among 
two million cultivators. Granted these 
things, which are things that can be 
brought about, my hundred crores is a 
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wry moderate estimate of the work of 
one generation. 

15, Now work out the caliitilation 
for all Bengal and India yourselves. If 
I go into the figures it may appear as 
if I am trying to rival those Geological 
authorities who never speak of less than 
thousands of millions of years or it 
may be of aeons. You will very soon get 
into the thousands of millions of rupees. 

16. Astounding as are the calcula- 
tions about the credit of millions of cul- 
tivators in Bengal I am, as I have said 
before, daily growing stronger in the 
conviction that the organization of the 
cultivators* credit is of no greater im- 
portance than the organization of the 
cultivation and the marketing of his 
crops. My ideas on this question had 
been forming as far back as 1913 and 
in 1915 I was given an opportunity of 
investigating some facts in connection 
with it when I was in the district of 
Rajshahi. I was sent to Naogaon where 
30^ cultivators grow ganja every year 
by license: Ganja is not a thing to hold 
up as^n example before a Social Service 
gathering and 1 must be careful of the 
susceptibilities of the lecturers on Tem- 
perance. I can assure you, however, I am 
not going to pass the chilum round 
and ask you all to taste of the delights of 
the drug nor am I aspiring to emulate the 
great author of the 'Confessions of an 
Opium Eater.' At the same time ganja 
is going to serve a useful purpose to- 
night and as Mr. Williams proved to 
you that the sewage of Dacca is in the 


future going to raise bounteous harvests 
on the fields of the district, so too I hope 
this baneful object, ganja, is going to 
fertilize the co-operative fields of 
Bengal. 

17. The average annual consumption 
of the Naogaon ganja crop is 6000 to 
yooomaunds. It yields .to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal alone a revenue which, I 
think, exceeds 30 lakhs of rupees. I 
may not be accurate but the revenue 
is considerable. The ganja habit is 
a bad habit and if it were suppressed 
by law it is feared, and not without 
reason feared, that some worse habit 
would take its place. Government 
therefore endeavours, I think, to restrict 
the habit by taxing the drug as much as 
possible consistently with not driving 
the ganja smoker to a worse habit. 
Similarly Government is interested in 
the price at which ganja is sold. If it 
were sold cheaply by the cultivators it 
might increase the habit. If the price 
were too high it might, combined with 
the tax, drive the ganja smoker to 
some more degrading vice. Hence 
the statistics of the price of the crop 
have been very accurately recorded for 
several years. These statistics fell 
into my hands at a time when I was 
trying to fix rents for ganja Wnds 
between the cultivator and the landlord. 
From my enquiries, but especially from 
the enquiries of many other people 
much more qualified to enquire than I 
was, an astonishing fact was treated. 
The market price of the crop wks well 
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known and it appeared that the 
cultivator was only getting a small 
fraction of this value. This discovery, 
like Raiffeisen’s, was nothing new. People 
on the spot knew it well. The culti- 
vators knew it best of all. Yet they 
were helpless to put an end to the 
scandal. After about two years a 
proposal to organize these cultivators 
in a co-operative society received the 
necessary sanction and the results of 
last year’s working have just been made 
public. I could scarcely believe the 
audited figures when I saw them. After 
paying its members fully 50 percent 
more for their crop than they could have 
expected from the middlemen the 
society made a profit of 5 lakhs of 
rupees, although the market price of 
the crop was only about ii lakhs of 
rupees. In other words from the 
value of a crop of 3000 bighas of land 
3000 cultivators were being deprived 
of 7 lakhs of rupees and the parasitic 
dealers in the trade and wasteful 
methods were taking from the cultivator 
a hundred times as much as his land- 
lord took. The figures seem incredible 
but the balance sheet is there for the 
public to examine and the tale it tells 
can be verified by any one who doubts 
it now. 

18. Incidentally this co-operative 
society proved something else^ something 
very much more satisfactory. Since the 
society was organised two crops have 
come tn. On the first crop the red 
spider, which is a very destructive pest, 


appeared, This pest ordinarily plays 
great ^ havoc on the crop. When the 
second crop was sown last August and 
September a disastrous flood swept over 
the whole area and washed away all 
the seedlings. New sowings had to be 
made three weeks later, after the floods 
subsided. In ordinary times the result 
of these two facts would have been a 
great reduction in the outturn per bigha. 
To the surprise of everyone corcerned, 
however, both these harvests brought 
in crops considerably above the average. 
I consulted the excise specialist to find 
out if there had been any cheating or 
any cultivation of the crop on unlicensed 
lands to account for the surprising 
harvests. He replied that the reason 
was entirely diflerent. The fact was, 
he said, that the cultivator knowing 
that the society would pay ready money 
for his crop and a fair price, had put 
more science, energy and heart into 
his cultivation. Well, if co-operation, 
despite pests like the red spider or a 
catastrophe like the flood, can make 
two stalks of ganja grow wher<t only one 
grew before, it can achieve that great 
end to which many have aspired 6 f 
making two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before, of making jute 
grow longer and better, and heavier 
ears appear upon the ripening corn» 
This result of co-operation among the 
ganja growers is one which the jute 
merchants of Bengal might well consider 
when they are considering how to 
increase the outturn of the staple. 
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19 The results of the ganja society’s 
first year’s working set me thinking 
again last December as to how the poor 
middleman was getting on with the 
other crops and I set my course for 
the Sundarbans and experiments have 
now been made which show that 
anything from 5 to 10 percent of the 
value of the crop can be added to the 
cultivator’s share without raising the 
price on the consumer merely by co- 
operative marketing. This means, in 
other words, that the cultivator by 
co-operative methods of selling will 
save more than the rent of the land 
on which he grows the crop he sells. 
The cultivator by getting rid of the 
middleman gets rid of his landlord too. 

20, The value of the jute crop of 
Bengal is sometimes 60 crores of 
rupees, A financial review in Calcutta 
stated last September that 33 per cent 
of this was lost unneces.sarily to middle- 
men but where the figures came from 
I do not know. If even 5 per cent and 
not 33 per cent could be saved by 
eliminatii^ the middleman the cultivators 
of a few million acres would be richer 
hy 3 crores of rupees a year. 

21. They could get the use of 40 
crores of rupees for a year for the same 
sum. Are the middlemen in jute doing 
a service to the cultivator which *is 
worth the service of 40 crores of rupees 
a year ? Which would the cultivator 
prefer to handle, 40 crores or the 
middlemen? If he knew the middle- 
man’s real worth I sometimes think he 


would prefer to handle him and what a 
handling he would give him ! 

22. If we could get accurate figures 
of what the unnecessary middleman 
costs the cultivator I reaUy believe 
we should find that he is as expensive 
a luxury as the usurer. And what 
does the middleman cost the artizan 
and the industries of Bengal ? In 
every country the middleman and the 
mahajan come to their clients in the 
guise of philanthropists. They make 
themselves apparently indispensable to 
their victims. Sometimes they are 
good for the industry but generally 
they are not. If you could get rid of 
the unnecessary middleman in your 
industries, you would loosen a real 
strangle hold upon them. If in your 
purchases you could co-operate you 
would eventually save yourself both 
retail and wholesale profits. It has 
taken four years of the great war with 
all its profiteering scandals to bring 
this home to people in Bengal and 
Stores are now springing up. I 
commend the Stores in the colleges 
elsewhere as models to this which is to 
be the University town. 

23. The milk supply of cities can 
be solved by co-operation to a great 
extent but not in the unbusinesslike 
way in which it has been attempted in 
Dacca, where the attempt has not only 
been a failure but has actually disgraced 
the name of co-operation to the furthest 
ends of India, for I have received 
complaints from the ends of India of 
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the methods of this Society. F‘or 400 
or 500 rupees capital subscribed among 
thernselues 10 Co-operative societies 
are sending 10 maunds of pure milk 
daily to Calcutta and making profits 
of some thousands of rupees out of it. 
With a capital of Rs. 11,000 — the so- 
called Dacca Co-operative Milk Society 
is bringing a maund of milk daily for 
40 or 50 gentlemen in Dacca. 

24. Co-operalion can be applied to 
combat disease and some of the best 
minds in Bengal are now concentrating 
on its application in this direction, ft 
has been in Burma applied with striking 
success to cattle in.surancc and I believe 
Bengal will before long be able to show 
a successful venture in this direction too. 

25. You will be entitled to ask me 
why if all my calculations are correct if I 
have not been wasting your time talking 
about utterly impossible things, why in 
15 years in Bt^ngal we have made such 
a miserable'show in comparison to the 
pictures I have drawn. Well, I shall 
be frank and out-spoken and unpleasant. 
We have failed from defects within and 
not from opposition without. Those 
who took up the movement to introduce 
it to the untutoreil raiyats of the country 
had too often the spirit of the mahajan 
aroused in them. Too often they were 
seekers of self — seekers of profit. 
Their spirit was wrong. If you could hear 
the shareholders of a Central Bank 
clamouring for high dividends in spite 
of the advice of directors you would 
realize what I mean. And again, failure 


has been our part largely, it is true, 
because our pieople are uneducated, but 
more often because of one or two 
dishonest wretches in each society 
trading on and deceiving their fellow 
members, men who unfortunately have 
invariably an inexplicable influence in 
their villages and abuse that influence. 

26. Thank God, however, we are not 
without hope. We have some devoted 
men who will still help to spread the 
light and education is spreading among 
the people of the villages to the great 
discomfiture of the dishone.st wreckers 
of the societies there. Gatherings like 
these will bring fresh recruits to our 
colours and we can still march onward 
towards the dawn. 

27. I must bring this paper to a 
close sometime but I cannot close it 
without referring to the great struggles 
between capital and labour and without 
warning you that Bengal is no excep- 
tion and that one day those who toil 
and are oppressed will revolt and will 
be unreasonable in their revolt. They 
arc mute now while the usurer and the 
middleman are battening upon them, but 
one day those mute millions will speak 
and when they speak in anger, in justi- 
fiable anger, woe unto those who are 
not of them. And this will surely 
happen, as surely as it has happened 
everywhere where a great number of 
people have been in ignorance, the victims 
of the rapacity of others. It happened 
in Rome, In France, In Ireland, In Eng- 
land. It will happen here in Bengal 
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unless we apply the remedy which can 
prevent it The landlords of Ireland 
too late realize that their tenants had a 
right In the land. The employers of 
England appear to have allowed it to 
become too late before they offered a 
share in the profits to labour. On the 
aoth February last the Mill Owners’ 
Association decided “to collect the 
opinion of districts with a view to sub- 
mitting to the Government a scheme 
for the reorganization of the industry 
on co-operative principles”. Had the 
copartnership, the co-operative idea, 
which is now beijag suggested, been 
introduced into the great industries of 
England it is inconceivable that the 
workers of EngltEnd would have been 
conspiring to reduce output or making 
unreasonable demands. 

28. If any lasting solution of this 
great struggle is arrived at it will be a 
solution on co-operative lines even now. 
Before it is too late let us take the 
lesson in Bengal. Let us spread this 
idea of co-operation, this harmonizing 
influence which alone makes each man's 
good the care of all and the good of all 
the ca(e of each. In this mission can 
you do, great social service who will. 
Send ^he usurer and the middleman 
to do productive work and let the 
capitalist extend his hand to the labovurer 
and the great industries insure 
themselves in the greatest insurance 
company in the country, the company 
of tbe^ raiyats of Bengal. But if this 
is to be done tl|e self-seeker will not do 


it, the profit-seeker will , not do it. The 
men who will do it are the men of 
honest purpose, who love their 
neighbour, men who are prepared to 
sacrifice self. The spirit of co-operation 
must be breathed into the missionaries 
who are to take this gospel into every 
village in Bengal. 

J. T. Donovan. 


THE SANITATION OF DACCA.* 

I am glad to have the opportunity of 
saying a few words to a representative 
gathering of Dacca people on the subject 
of sanitation. I can honestly say that 
in the whole course of my experience 
I have never come across a town of 
any importance in which the generally 
accepted sanitary principles are more 
universally disregarded than they are 
in Dacca. The system of conservancy 
in the town is appallingly bad. There 
are many thousands of privies which 
are totally unserviceable, which cannot 
be cleaned, and whence the faeca l 
matter is discharged on to the ground 
and makes its way into the tanks or 
into the khals, which for a great part 
the year are stagnant ditches. The 
filthy water in these khals, polluted 
by the excreta of thousands of people 
is actually used for washing utensils. 
The horrors of the Dacca conservancy 


•Lecture delivered at the Social 'Seryi 
Exhibition Daccs^. 
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system have been graphically depicted 
by a local artist and I may draw your 
attention to the works of art behind me. 
The present state of your surface drains 
is very unsatisfactory. Sullage meanders 
along badly laid and dilapidated 
masonry channels and most of it is 
finally discharged into the khals. As 
to the conditions under which food is 
sold, no words of mine can depict 
their extremely insanitary nature more 
realistically than our artist’s paintings do. 

The extraordinary thing about this 
abominable state of affairs is that the 
intelligent and educated classes in this 
town, the second capital of Bengal, 
do not seem to appreciate that there 
is anything remarkably bad about it. 
One of the reasons for this is the fact that, 
curious as it may seem to any one 
accustomed to deal with sanitary pro- 
blems, Dacca has not got a high 
death-rate compared with the majority 
of other Indian towns. The number of 
deaths recorded in any town in this 
country is usually less than actually 
takes place owing to the difficulties of 
getting complete registration. Even 
allowing for this however, the deathrate is 
lower than one would expect it to be. The 
reasons for this in my opinion are as 
follows (I) There is a pure water 
supply. Owing to the quantity that is 
wasted the supply is not evenly distri- 
buted. but nearly everyone gets a 
chance of obtaining some filtered water. 
(2) The situation of Dacca is naturally 
Wealthy. It is built on a hard subsoil and 


the slopes of natural drainage in the 
town are better than in ' most towns of 
Bengal. It is surrounded by a fertile 
country which is well inundated during 
the rainy season with the result that 
it is not a malarious town. (3) With 
regard to the diseases which are caused 
by contamination of food, the inhabi- 
tants who have lived for some genera- 
tions in the midst of these filthy sur- 
roundings have probably acquired a 
certain immunity from cholera, enteric, 
dysentery and other diseases of this 
nature. If the population of a European 
town, who had enjoyed the benefits of 
a modern sanitary system were suddenly 
transferred to Dacca, it may be safely 
.said that a very larg^ proportion would 
be dead within a year. 

Nevertheless although the cljgtath rate 
in Dacca is low for an Indian town, it is 
high compared with an English to\yn 
and there is no doubt that by taking 
proper sanitary measures, and by indu- 
cing the inhabitants to pay a certain 
amount of attention to the elementary 
principles of hygiene Dacca could be 
made a really healthy city. Certairfly 
a considerable number of people must 
die in each year in Dacca from diseases 
which are selely due to neglect of sani- 
tation and it must be wf)rth while trying 
to save these lives. Moreover apart from 
the actual deaths there is the question 
of ill health and discomfort. It is now 
known that hookworm is caused by 
infection from faecal matter in the grou- 
nd. and Dacca seems an ideal place for 
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much infection to take place. The 
irritation caused by 4 be miisquitoes, 
which breed in the drains and the flies 
which breed in the uncleaned privies 
and pollute the food you eat, apart from 
the actual diseases caused by these in- 
sects, must be worth avoiding. Finally 
the smells from the khals and other 
collections of liquid and solid putrefying 
refuse and from the processions of night- 
soil carts are so intolerable that it is 
surprising that the inhabitants can put 
up with them. 

That all those nuisances could be put 
an end to there is no doubt and I will pve 
you a list of important sanitary measures 
which if carried out would go a long 
way to make l^cca a sanitary city. 
These are : — 

The introduction of a sewerage 

syAcm. 

(i) The opening up of paved pass- 
ages to all latrines. 

(3) The transformation of all 
latrines into sanitary types. The hand 
service latrines to be such as can be all 
easily cleaned. Public water-carriage 
iftrines to be introduced whenever poss- 
ible in place of filthy privies, and the 
privieU in the better class houses and 
publlj^ buildings ^ be transformed into 
walaf closets. 

(4) The abolition of the present 
system of carting nightsoil and ' the 
substitution of hand carriage toadjoining 
duntping chutes in the case of all privies 
that cannot b^ made into water carriage 
ones, 


(5) The conveyance of all sullage 
and offensive liquids to the sewers 
through properly designed surface drains 
and connections. 

(6) The removal of the surface 
water as effectively as possible. 

r (7) The interception of all sewage 
and polluting liquid before it reaches 
the khal. 

(8) The treatment and purification of 
the town sewage. 

(9) The transformation bf the khals' 
into canals. 

(10) The complete and systematic 
removal and disposal of house refuses 

(11) The construction of municipal 
markets and slaughter houses. 

(12) The supply of sufficient water 
for domestic aud sanitary purpose and" 
the' proper control of the distribution 
so as to stop waste in private houses. 

(13) The demolition of insanitary 
areas and their reconstration on proper 
lines. 

This may seem a very formidable 
programme and it will of course take 
a long time to carry out. If however 
the public of Dacca could only 
appreciate in how much greater comfort 
they would live, and how much better 
their prospects of life would be if this 
programme were completed, I feel sure 
that a strong impetus in favour of its 
realisation would be provided by a 
consensus of opinion on the subject 
by all the intelligent classes in the town. 

The modern methods of sanitation 
which have been adopted in European 
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experience of the disastrous results 
attending the neglect of sanitary prin- 
ciples. The town.s of England 150 
years ago were in almost as bad a 
condition as Dacca is now but the 
epidemics of plague from the 13th to 
the 1 8th century, the epidemics of 
cholera in the early part of the 19th 
century, and the prevalence of typhus 
and typhdid fevers were all found to 
have their connection with filthy and 
insanitary conditions and now due to 
a great extent to ihe work of the 
sanitary engineers plague, typhus and 
cholera have disappeared and typhoid 
fever only claims a small percentage 
of the number of victims that it carried 
off 50 years ago. 

As an example of the advantage of 
the introduction of modern sanitation, 
I need not go further than Calcutta. 
Calcutta 100 years ago was one of the 
most unhealthy towns in the world. 
Now largely as the result of a filtered 
water supply and a welldesigncd drainage 
system the introduction of a properly 
organised arrangement for the removal 
of refuse, the opening up of insanitary 
areas and the erection of markets, the 
widening and paving of streets and in 
fact the introduction of the amenities 
of modern civilisation, the death rate of 
Calcutta has been reduced to less than 
half of what it was at the beginning of 
last century. Of course no one suggests 
that the sanitation of Calcutta is perfect 
as yet. It is very far from it, but the 


and the educated pubfic generally are 
well aware of its imperfections and are 
striving to remove them. Calcutta is 
at any rate in a different sanitary era* 
to Dacca where the conscience of the 
people as regards sanitation does n6t 
so far seem to have been awakened 
at all. 

It is in order to give an object lesson 
at your own doors of the benefits of a 
sewerage system that Government is 
now about to take up the construction 
of the first portion of the Dacca sewer- 
age scheme. This evening I propose 
to describe briefly the main features of 
this scheme and how it will act. I will 
also add some remarks about the 
improvements in the water woi^ks w||ich 
arc now being carried out. TiiQQ will 
not permit me to deal completely with 
the list of sanitary works I have given. 
In fact the present insanitary condition 
of Dacca and its remedies would pro- 
vide enough subject matter for a whole 
series of lectures. ^ 

It is rather curious to have to say 
anything in justification of a system of 
sewerage and sewage disposal before 
any audience at th<| present daj. It 
would not be possible to imagiiile a 
town in England of the sixe of Dacca 
without a .sewerage system. Small 
English towns containing one fiftieth 
of the population of Dacca have com- 
plete systems of sewers and outfall works^ 

With regard to the design of sewers 
themselves. It is a matter of straight- 
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forward engineering to arrange for sewers 
which will work satisfactorily under the 
conditions which they have to meet. The 
sewers contructed in early days in English 
.towns were not properly designed ; they 
were not of the correct sizes and were 
not systematically graded. The result 
was that they frequently silted up and 
became useless. Sewers designed pro- 
perly will not silt up and if there is any 
temporary stoppage, it can be easily 
removed. There is no fear of any 
failure in this respect in the sewers as 
designed for Dacca. 

There are two methods of sewerage. 
One is what is called the ** separate 
system” in which the sewage proper 
and a small quantity of rainwater is 
carried by one set of sewers and the 
wat6r discharged in heavy rainstorms 
is carried by a separate set of sewers or 
drains ; and the other is what is called 
the “ combined system ’* in which all 
sewage, sullage and surface water is 
conveyed in one set of sewers. The 
system adopted in Dacca is to be the 
former. The polluting liquid and the 
rainwater running off in a moderate 
shower will be carried in the sewers. 
In the case of a heavy downfall of rain, 
the surface water ^ill be conveyed in 
the open drains to the natural outfalls. 
I do not think you will wish me to go 
into a technical explanation as to why 
the eeparate system is better than the 
combined for Dacca. You will probably 
be prepared to accept my statement that 
it is best suited for the local conditions. 


The plan on the wall illustrates the 
system of sewers proposed. The main 
outfall sewer will discharge by gravity 
into a large well at the pumping station 
whence it will be pumped across the 
railway to a sewage purification works 
on the east side of the town. 

Before I describe the disposal wdrks 
it is intended to put at Dacca, I will say 
a few words about the general question 
of sewage purification. The modern 
methods of treatment of sewage are of 
comparatively recent origin. When 
sewers were first introduced the sewage 
was simply conveyed to the nearest 
river or stream and discharged there 
with the ordinary land drainage, but 
this began to cause an intolerable 
nuisance to the people living on the 
banks and it became evident that some- 
thing must be done to treat the sewage 
so as to get rid of this nuisance. The 
deodorising effect of soil upon faecal 
matter has been long apparent and also 
the fertilising effect of the latter when 
directly applied. It was therefore 
natural that the first method of purify- 
ing sewage was to irrigate the land with 
it. This method under proper condi- 
tions and with suitable soil is a very 
successful one and is now in operation 
in many places either alone or in con^ 
junction with either form of treatment. 
A well managed sewage farm can pro- 
duce a very first class effluent. Qn the 
other hand a badly managed overworked 
farm is a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 
In Bengal the close subsoil would make 
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it necessary to have a large area of land 
for dealing with the crude sewage of a 
town of the size of Dacca but there is 
no reason why the effluent from septic 
tanks or filters should not be applied to 
land and in fact that is proposed in this 
instance. 

After land irrigation the next form of 
purification of the sewage that was 
introduced was the system of precipita- 
tion by chemicals. This method was 
first adopted in England in 1864, the 
precipitant used being lime. Subse- 
quently numerous substances were used 
as precipitants, lime in conjunction with 
chemicals such as sulphate of iron or 
alumina being the most common. It 
was at first thought that chemical precipi- 
tation had solved the problem of sewage 
purification. It was however eventually 
realised that the improvement in sewage 
by means of this process is more 
apparent than real. Only the putresc- 
ible organic matter in suspension is 
removed that in solution is untouched. 

The introduction of the biological 
method of sewage treatment took place 
in about 1890. The first form of sewage 
filter was what is known as a contact 
bed. In this method of treatment the 
sewage is turned on to the filter and 
allowed to remain in contact with the 
material it is composed of for some time 
and then discharged. Afterwards the 
form of filter in which the sewage conti- 
nually trickles through the filter was 
found to have advantages over the con- 
tact bed and is now in general use. The 


septic tank was first adopted in Exeter 
in 189&, Of all methods of purification 
this is the most widely known and com- 
mon and you have an example of an 
experimental tank in Dacca. 

The putrcscible matter in sewage is 
formed by chemical compounds of 
carbon and nitrogen. In raw sewage 
these compounds are very unstable and 
there is constant change going OO) the 
more complex substances being broken 
up into simpler forms. Nature is in 
fact purifying the sewage by reducing 
the organic matter through a series of 
changes to stable and harmless sub- 
stances. In order to reach the final 
stage the organic matter must be com- 
bined with oxygen. Nature performs 
these operations by means of bacteria* 
Some of these bacteria breatjb up the 
solid matter and transform it into liquids ; 
others have the faculty of causing 
nitrogenous compounds to combipe with 
oxygen and form nitrates. In the 
biological treatment of the sewage the 
object is to aid and accelerate the 
natural process as much as possible and 
transform the potentially ofienstve 
matter into harmless constituents 
without causing diiuisance. 

I will now explain how this will be 
done at the Dacca sewage outfall works* 
The first process will be to get rid of 
the heavier mineral matter. This comes 
off the macadamised roads and is also 
the soil and mud used for cleaning 
pots and utensils. - It will settle out if 
the sewage is at rest for a comparatively 
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short time. At the Dacca sewerage 
works the settlement will be ^one in 
two semicircular tanks with conical 
bottoms in which the sewage will remain 
for about an hour. From these detritus 
tanks the sewage will flow into the 
septic tanks. The process that takes 
place in these tanks is the liquefaction 
of the solid matter b)' means of what 
are called anaerobic bacteria, that is 
bacteria that act without air. From 
the septic tanks the partially purified 
liquid will flow on to the filters. In 
these the aerobic bacteria or bacteria 
that require air for their action complete 
the final stagb of purification in which 
the organic nitrogen is finally oxidised 
into nitrates. These nitrates then 
form a valuable food for plants, and 
at tbh '^fiiacca works there will be 
an area for irrigation on which this 
nitrated effluent will be distributed 
and from which abundant crops may be 
expected. 

It Will be understood from this brief 
explanation that the Dacca sewage 
Works when completed will be capable 
of transforming the crude sewage into 
a perfectly harmless liquid. In fact 
a sample of thf ftnal ^uent as it will 
be discharged thto the khal would not 
be distinguishable by smell or appea- 
rant^ from a sample of filtered water. 

enormous improvement that will 
be effl|:ted when the present offensive 
that flows into the khals is 
Intercepted and removed and is subse-^ 
qoently retained as pure water can be 


well imagined. ' With regard to the 
general results of the sewerage scheme 
I ask you to wait until you see the 
works in operation. I must however 
telhyou that the amount of benefit that 
will be obtained depends upon the 
extent to which the system is made use 
of when it is completed. It will be no 
use having clean streets and well flushed 
public latrines if the backs of the houses 
are still polluted by abominations in 
the shape of private privies such aS 
now exist. It will therefore be essential 
when the sewerage system is in operation 
for tlie municipality to insist on the 
transformation of these privies. 1 hope 
better class residents of Dacca will soon 
appreciate the advantages of putting 
all the privies in their houses on the 
water carriage system. The cost of the 
private connections will be made up for 
afterwards by the saving in the cost of 
sweepers* charges. In the case of the 
lower classes many private privies can 
be abolished and the occupants of huts 
will use the public latrines. In houses 
where the inhabitants cannot afford W. 
Cs. and require private privies their 
privies must be remodelled and made 
so that their contents can be easily 
removed to the public dumping places. 

I have described briefly the objects 
of the sewerage scheme and how these 
will be attained* I will now deal with 
the question of the water supply* The 
chief defect in the Dacca waterworks 
has been that there has been hitherto 
no means of balancing the rate oPeuppIy 
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with the variations in the rate of demand 
except by varying the speed of the 
engines. This in any case is only 
possible to a limited extent and it is 
important that pumps should be worked 
at almost a constant rate if the best 
results are to be obtained from them. 
It is obvious that the demand for water 
in a town is not constant from one hour 
to another. In the morning, when 
every one is drawing water at once, the 
demand becomes very great and again 
in the evening there is another period 
of high demand. At other times of the 
day it is less. When water is turned 
on all day and night the demand in the 
middle of the night is practically nil 
and in fact is only leakage from main 
and waste caused by leaving taps 
running. The pumps at the Dacca 
waterworks, when working at the speed 
for which they were designed, can pump 
about I,CX), 000 gallons an hour. By 
pumping day and night a supply of 
of about 2^ million gallons a day could 
be given. This would be ample for all 
reasonable requirements. At present 
ohly about 10,00,000 gallons a day is 
being used but the water is only turned 
on for a few hours a day. During that 
time the demand is for short periods 
nearly as much as 2,00,000 gallons an 
hour and the pumps cannot possibly 
work at that speed. In the attempt to 
do so, the engines are being rapidly 
knocked to pieces. Now the function 
of the new elevated reservoir that you 
|iave seen rising in the Victoria square 


will be apparent to .you. It is to 
balance the rate of pumping y/\tU the 
rate of iousumption. When the demand 
is low the pumps will discharge most of 
this water into the reservoir and when 
it is at a maximum waftr will be drawn 
from the reservoir to make up the 
deficiency. The reservoir now under 
construction is the first of 4 reservoirs 
which will be eventually required in 
Dacca, three for the city and one for 
Ramna. The second reservoir, which 
will be near the Iron Bridge will be 
started shortly, The reservoir yiau .sec 
illustrated in the plan on the wall is of 
a somewhat novel construction. The 
tank proper is being made of reinforced 
concrete and is supported on two rows 
of pillars, between the outer rows th(?re 
is a radial arch and over tlie/, Central 
space there is a brick dome. 

The water supply that can be ulti- 
mately given to Dacca with existing 
pumping plant is as I have said about 
2^ million gallons per day. This will 
be about 23 gallons per head of the 
present number of consumers and 
shculd be ample for all purposes, in- 
cluding the sewerage scheme, provided 
.sufficient care is ti^ken tp prevent waste. 
The quantity per head*\^ll in fact then 
be greater than that supplied for 
domestic purposes to almo.st any Indian 
town except Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. Compared for example^ with 
other towns of between i,oo,pOQ am) 
2,50,000 inhabitants, Agra has l 6 j 6 
gallons per bead for domestic purposes, 
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Allahabad 14, Benares 24, Xawnpur 
22 and Lucknow 12. So it wiM^be seen 
that the supply that is to hi given 
Dacca will jpdmpare favouicably with 
the quantity ;^8i^plied in those towns. 
The conditions in Calcutta and Bonnbay 
are of course different and moreover 
the amount of water wasted in those 
cities, particularly in Calcutta is very 
great. 

It must however not be thought that 
when the water supply scheme is com- 
plete and the increased supply is given 
the qtftntity available will be unlimited. 
Far from it. If numerous house connec- 
tions are given and these are not meteresd 
and waste prevented, the time will arrive 
when the works even at their maximum 
output will not supply the demand. 
The 'quUstion of waste of water is one 
that comes up €0 a lesser or greater 
dfSipree in connection with every town in 
India. I have written a great deal on 
this subject which is one that continues 
to be persistently misunderstood. It 
.seems to be supposed that water costs 
nothing and that it is therefore quite 
immaterial how much is used or wasted. 
As an actual fact water costs the 
community a^ great deal of money and 
the more fs'««upplied the more it costs. 
The question of water supply is fund- 
amentally an economic one and *ho 
community can go on taking more 
watei^han it can afford to pay for. If 
vtiie water supply costs more than is 
received by way of water rates or charges 
for lyater by meter, then the water supply 


fund is in a way to bankruptcy. 
Payment for water is made in this country 
chiefly by means of a water rate at so 
much percentage on the rateable value 
of the holdings. Besides this there is 
the income to be obtained from water 
supplied through meters. In Dacca at 
present hardly any water is supplied 
through meters and therefore a source 
of income, which would enable the water 
rate to be reduced is neglected. With 
a water supply which is necessarily 
limited, it follows that if some indivi- 
duals get more than. their share, others 
will get less and this is precisely what 
happens in the ordinary way in an 
Indian town where no effort is made to 
equalise the distribution. The system 
of distribution in an English town is 
different to that in India. In England 
every house has a separate water 
connection. Every body gets a more or 
less equal chance to use (and waste) 
water. This is a comparatively logical 
system even if a very extravagant one. 
In India things are different.. Many 
people live in such hovels that the idea 
of a private water connection to them 
would be absurd. The cost of the 
connection would be almost equal to 
the value of the dwelling place. Some 
people can hardly be said to have any 
dwelling place at all. It follows that a 
number of people have to get their 
water supply from the public standposts. 
From a careful study of this question 
in many places I find th|^ the opportu- 
nity pf drawing and ^a&ting water in a 
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private house connection is lo times as 
great as in the case of a street stand post 
and whereas in a town where the public 
is supplied wholly through street stand- 
gallons a head is as much as is 
required for a constant supply through- 
out the day and night. gallons is 
not enough for a population supplied 
through unmetered house connections. 
No sanitarian wishes to restrict the use 
of water unnecessarily. Within reason- 
able limits and providing the water can be 
drained away after use the more is used 
the better will be the public health. 
The object that a municipal authority 
should have in mind however is to sec 
that where there is only a limited supply 
people yjbo live nearer the source from 
which it conies should not waste so 
much, that others who live further away 
do not get a proper supply, also that 
any water over and above the quantity 
the consumer really requires should be 


paid fVri^y him and not supplied him at 
the expense of the community, and finally 
that excessive waste should be penalised. 
These objiects are best ^tained in this 
country by metering all private 'house 
connections and charging the house- 
holders for the water consumed by them 
in excess of what they are legitimately 
entitled to. 1 would ask those of you 
who are interested in sanitation to bear 
this in mind so that the public con- 
science in respect to the matter may be 
stimulated and a strong support may be 
given by the rate-payers to a policy of 
metering house connections, which will 
enable the waterworks, when the exten- 
sion scheme is completed, to supply as 
much water as is needed for private and 
public purposes and will ensurr J^’bur 
being able to keep yqur works in proper 
order and maintain a constant supply 
at a reasonable cost to the rate-pay<Sr«, 


G. B. WILLIAMS. 
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VEDIO HYMN. 

(Being a Metrical Version,) 

ifibe Golden Child at Primal Dawn arose 
ToT)e the one Born-Lord of Ali-That-is 5 
Earth and yon Firmament established He — 

Who is the God to whom weMl off rings bring ? 

He, who gives Life — He, who Puissance dowers, 

To whose behests the Bright Gods reverence yield — 

Whose Shadow’s Immortality and Death — 

Who is the God to whom we’ll off rings bring t 

He, who, through His own Might, is King Alone 
Of all the breathing and the waking World •, 

Who ruleth all — both man and brute alike — 

Who is the God to whom we’ll offrings bring ? 

By whom the Sky is bright the Earth is fast ; 

By whom the Highest Heaven of Heavens was made ; 

By whom man’s Light and Air were meted out — 

Who is the God to whom we’ll offrings bring? 

He, who beyond the sullen Water-Clouds 
Looked forth in His Almighty Power Divine — 

He, who is King of Kings and Lord of Lords — 

He is the God to whom we’ll off ’rings bring ! 


Herbert A. Stark 
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( flt^i’it^it^? ’pt'it'Sina c’lt’i 
f’l-'^t^-^, wt«»w 9 ?es«i ) 

( :» ) 

C«CT? Wtfl 
Ctw 4*1 sjlflflt? I 
r» C*t»11 C*H*I C’Sl’t^U I 
«t«l 1 1 lt <11 ’«•! ^ 1 * 1 . 

?t*J 

‘•f’f 'Btt’»t?» I 

( o 

cn ^w «ni«i»i, 

»fir 

*ifiiw I 


( a ) 

C’lH'I fS»l W*« 

C>» 5?1H fft» fBf ? ^1 51, 

CT ftwfjfufei t^i— 

cnt 5 it 9 ^«c‘i 5 ib I 

( « ) 

>^»tc5« ^c»i pint's n\ c*itcv, 
*ttt« ’ticti sib 'mt»iir* } 
«iai ’ll? i[fK •rtBt^f CBtw, 

c«*lt?'5 r>ll WBI1 BB t 

( * ) 

f>B CB5( C'StBtB C^tBI fi[*I Btl, ' 
fBi CBB BiBlI* *tt5ll*ra «ttB, 

CB nn -atrtB Btwr cBt*(CT fBitw, 

lU^tt'B 5« «5J HCT *11 1 



iVb* '« c*m, w* [ w « w «Ni, 

“Btsnr I 


V 'wr-^rt^ cvt»> v%^ ■TBi'ft? 

«W^ ^w»itw »i^w *rtt^ ^fiw 

.ftW I <•! «T5t»» 

'wrtTO <151 ^•tf’t ^^1*1 ?r<jtn I 

*IWtl1 'BHIll 5«f— Cl'JtjSlV f59fif%¥ 

c^t*» 

W^Wfut** *CTf^ 

^ c»rti «i« ( » ) I 

ci^'Wt atw 

«•! c«rtw <<«i*r« i 

fiti#lf^-iw Pufw cmt^t filf*lfe 

»mt«i cKtw^ ’ifwK *1^51 «? c^% c’lt'n^’t 
’f 11 1W I «iTf*t i)«rti<a 
■ftfii I'f^i'B 1^11 1 cit «» 

iwfuw itari *tft5« *»t8ii ^11 '*tin 
•ifwi »ilii ’WH 

8ft«n ▼ai atiwj *it« ’ll I *5»* 

fMj^v ftwi— f«f^ 

twt^ ^art«tr«*i*n Hu 
firoMHnv f»if^ f«r*f fiw 

arias^ sirt— «tita •sfiti dnv 

flfiifiv ran iraa" ’mi 

iStra ^^fiitftla *11 iisi fsf*! 
f^«" flwi— 'BI’I 11 « 1 a »raa^ Ci’t’1'^ 
“1[fi*if%", *(111^ *‘1[fi*tf«’’ K«a ^1111 
CKtl» 8»t8ll mill, CTi^a«c« vatlai 

ditfircnii *iii^ cnl ffiifB c» itw 
*ltwi— «titi •trail itfta ’fit* ’n ^1^ iw I 


( » ) Fleet— Ci0>^. fnsc, M^ Vol UI, No 32. 


*tawtiii« «i» fli:fei an ( ^ ) c»ftirar 
faf*ti waa afa®, ««atatatw 
faa fa*a itfa^a cawi fafaa wa 
"ni c’ftaiY* aa— atft aw afaiaa 
<a caa awtataawaa ^fail'll -*iaa aaraatia 
(^jo^.-oot) c«i'\aa« fafaa “lar" afaai 
atari afaca atfaia fafa ararca ftfaa atiaa 
ai I at* allwa aia ( « ) fa^l-fafaa ata ^tta 
•laa iat^a <*tt?ia faiSfl afata aa i at 
acaa a?aai afamt ^tfaatfta faa atiaa 
acata# ( * ) a?fia “at?raa «tt#ta tfaatiaa" 
faa\a a<a?M, c»i\aataa ‘‘iwia* Pwaiftaj 
faalaiaaa ilti afaai «ta1iat aafawaiata 
afaatfataa i 'Sfata aia aasaiaa ’jar fa^a 
( a^: ov— s^s ) aija-aata Sfa® aacaa 
aaatata fajia *tat^a afaaTfataai afa fai 
atcaiaa ata a?(aaiJ a fata aa, ata "ata^a 
l^taiara" aifafa'tl as( Ji»ifiaa «aaft an 
(«) a^fa* afaai call atta *ttta i aarit >at— 
fefa aia aiaa ca aatatatfaata fnJia laraa 
aia ala atia raafaaiaa aa afaifa atal 
^a^faca ataa, aaart, ^ati '*i^fa call 
aaata aifafta aiaa atacaa ^iia ataa afaai, 
cat cat caa a«atataj ^ ^fiiPBfli»ia— 
aaa aaaa attai atat^ai a^aa faarfaa 
aiaawta atta atal ai^ta atari ataraafa 
aatita fiaii a'tiaaca aatia atal aataara 
atarfaa } fai iwa« atairana ararffita 

(a) Fleet— p. 140, foot-note (llatai) i. 

(•) Indian Antiquary XXI, pp 43-44. 

(s) Early History of India. 2nd Edition, P.275. 

(t) Indian Coins-^Gupta DynastioP^lnttQd}XQt\Qi^ 

p XXXVI. ^ 



•A '• VH »R«m i 


“Biani*’ I 


■Wit 


NjW ¥fifiw ft«T JJW 

It’ll ’*'i^ «, ^fir'9 ’H3»nsiji^ c^i5» 

•tinwl cwf’ti^ »tfSF sn— «iif*t 

’B«,«tai r^«^f 5are«t’F ^fPiwat ’itsi vfiit's 
^tlsi '«’ltCT «imt1 

’•fim •l?t'5 OstCSi I 

Pf«r >\tw*i *!« 'swt* 'St«« 

^5l^« ’ifil'ejt’t ♦fflSl »(51>tWT»lt’lltS 
wanff ttfa ’i?tit«4 ???ii 

« c»i't5«®f»if»n “6ar" c^H 

> 111 ^ 5|(f5| ; >«? “ear" « 

<<»it^t^t? NHc® SfuR's ea’i'ti i 

's’tts ^tcf c^ f’f’i/<j«rs'm»i 

rar^'^i ^i«f’i‘it=f %gi’« 

’ifi's 4ft«irw«i5i I itfai >1^- 

•» ««t «ir«8'Bt »fiim ■?» 

^llS 'fltetsi f»if»t? «i>it‘i 

*ttai5 I «tel5| <ritCfl ( 

wiatH ) '"itr^f’5 (<») ««•> >it»i^-»i^t'5 «i'r's 
>ntflt«r ar«'» »i’iHa ’itin-fsiH ; 

^ f?l £«r»iT7 ’ii«45 unfsui '««- 

^rtfl mpi ear^ntu (*>) i 

^fifti^ar’f^ fiifn ^^tii >«? JiTa 

««fj »R<f vf?t« *ITf5 Cl «t5t*l 

*lfW >lt»t^1«K»l 1’l*l "<IHBr” 

c*i1a, ’ja, "itf<’i” 

8«» “^t»I^’l‘tmt«” »K’IW #8 

8.8 >R8l«, 8mj »lfsM»l’l »f8C'8f8l»l«l ^’8*1 “^81- 
»i«j’rttWf'5 iwt8*i” 

c^»w ajiv “Hsti ’Htsi* 

u*iiiwii a? ftf*i >i"ni?*i »ffl8tffc»i«i i 

unwi C8 al »t5C8 ’I’ttna tuffaw t^ic^ 

(•) £^'. /«rf.— Vol }UI, no. 35, p. 315 fif. 

if _Vol Xin I <881 Pree. of the A. T. B., 

iSa 


f8i»8ffirBi fWt* TCr8i« -iirnA® riit»i«i i irtwl 
ftsiWICI t818li| ^818rtca*»M£8 4^11111- 
?t«i 8888h ff«tf earticflffl ntwti ^«i8t#w 
iri^i? atf'rt’il ^\l•9 8t*i nftw^i^t 
I «!• <*ft#t’l (Ir) •ItftCTI’# 
8«'n 8T8 C8 ^•i i[a q*t 

481 'It5t8 ta 8i8’<i aKt*! fatatiMH »inci 

8t»IC88 tfasi’T'S) rsc»l*l 481 '*f8tl?8 8t48t^t 
8818 ’iiftf'1'5 fi*! I «f»N« ■at^^ a«i- 
fiih'ttti ai^fa't^’f* wii 8ti 
C8 ea‘8t8’ltwc8fl fecfts aftntta 
f8^6CaM*®«.8^ ’J«‘ttf8»n>i 88t8W fn«88'#rt la 

a^TflieP I*i( 8 !l^r ( “ff«i” ) I f 8 |;ec«V 

f8C* t[^ '1tfwc« C8«8»I 4? 8ia t*lf8« aid I — 

8 I 88t8f4 ?fa»” 

^95185 f»ir*f 89»| 8#t» 8191 8tfC8 CnatOT 
^’iifn 8i89nM8 sifwa afsa 
85ttj8itf8 8prwtitwii 
^£1588181*18 *(C8t, C8t8 5« W1 

[ 8tC®HlC88 '9tlf8C'18 ] 8TtI'8 48^ 9t8t8 ^ 

8)«1 f58 I a88 f»ir»ll9 91881 88T814 988’ft» 

“19^9” f8«8tl8 taan ^fuNa *lt^8tf5 

48? f8»^8 fqf'IC'8 88l8t«f eW8'<TC9 W8t* 

f8?889ltB Ttaacn f^f^i «t« 8?t«f5i ^ 

»I9J »»f881 88f8£8t»ft8Jt8 9lfa 88198 888'#t 
« BW 89 }|t 9 al'Sl (») 81^1 9r881 8tar89 49iK 
^98 «t8j8 «lTa8^8tt88 8f981 8C8 9f| 

(V) Fleet— CV>^/. Insc.hui Vol III, Nos. 17 and 18. 

(*) 9tc8in fjwWiwan 8?9t89t irtr 

981 818C« niCT, 881 

818891 

f5|?889l 

Wf89l 


88891 ( 8 t»I 8 l 8 »%>) 
ft889l ( a iV. ) 
81891 ( * •»•) 







»« 


itir* •»!« I %Srfi»<B »tmf cw mtw 
5ar«t«? >i>i»it’ifs» 
WHtiff«*I» 01^? FW *l*<h 

F^«tr»r»i5( ( 4»rt5wV 

'WfiiPt niv ) I ear’i'fti^ «Tat«f 

fKi "FFI »J1 I 

^f^t« FtWjfflrtWa '^ff'l’tf'B 

Wr^l’F, fl'S'stFI *r^« filHc<8 feruPlF 'JFU'll- 
fii*tf« wr^>ti «i?'r "tt^JiFrttFf ’ic’F »T>i«r« 
0»Ttf ’ifilKI HCT ’Ml Ftfl SI1 1 
tMrtF ^fF*rf« 4^ Bar^tt’F 4*^? 
.-e»ft««W Sfuftw Bart’F* 4’F’JTfV 

4W1 VFl ^1^*1 ’*IJf*ltF I f*[NF 

wri» f?i| ’lf<'5 cwfMI, ’3i!ip?i‘l1- 

fi|*lf« w^tl^ 

nan's «!lt» atwf <ir«?tfns 

nwitnifirt 4^ 4 n«HtM *n»i' jw« 
n^itw 4CT ’rfacF nut sri i 
ini^'<T« n^iM f»iF'i9 ntFtwi 'S'sf'ir. 

Pir«l9 “iVa C’SF” F^91 9tf9C»l«, 

rtwjv f*tr*n >ir9ti9i “stara” 

nfiiM-aw f»F aa 

WCT9, 4f®»r, mn'T's Far'^•^l 1% ca >1^4 
>n®«i9f9 «« njtaa •ntn atai- 
fiwn— w, '•nnififea 49^si«i fysaia ^f9t*i 
n«, ni3»4« >itM9t4*in nMtwja 

'Itnnwta tap®- saisi ai i sari’^ta 
Mtatn Twaafi >9 ftata fnai aisaifi 
'nfnrcaa ■st’tF saraitna « 's^a 

ann warta Tt^ta M»ir« 

4a« nia nijraiar aa«, sara’^ti^ fanjawaa 
m awwa 41 fwai, nnn laa'ttcv 


wntf affatw aifaai irtrta ftc« nt»n<*»tf(na 
nt>i4 nfawiisisraw 'ntsn vfaitfiK*pi i 4W4« 
nlw *itia cn, Fwa-ti mais napa nwaitv 
444 4fac4*ta, 4^^ai« ^f4* naaaffiv 

panscn fawtatH a4t?Pfft44 i V*'® 
a4i alauf ca '*tt5’!4 fnrn’ini a»air« wai 
atf ca, 4F 4aa4fta n® fa’<ap « w*J5* 
afiafi aatasca a 8>o ataattar staa fpa 
’«t«a atasstn Paaamna ntaapa *ffip*R 
a Fa 144 I 

aaaitaa ■a^a FaFarc ?|pn <4 ev« 
ataaicn afaata'ca faatap aainnt^t 4a4f% 
Fstaa I 'Srata ancar ^fiiFa® atatw ca fafa 
'aaiaata^ aiip?atta anaFti aFaaF^a atfaai 
?t»4taa atai “aai*^at<” a?'^ vfaatfftaa, 4 a? 
'‘«fnin aatrw aa^^afaaflta aaft aai 

'saaatafaaaana i 
4i'pra’#f4ai»i aiaatfacai ai cates swtaa 
44^«taWr5i at i” 
“^aaFe ?twa aatatsa sta afasaata 
^afacacia aa^aataa aaca saa 

(9t4 ajf^ aaitFaaa, aiaaafft ai naafi#® 
Fsa 41 1 ” atata acafiacaa aiati Fafaca ^ 
atatca ca aaa ^paacna ataastta “(f Pascal 
’jra«l? -statafs )” atf<aaata'?r« 4t fa’taafi 
cal sfcaa ataas^i ("catP") Ficaa sac 
«tata ?ai a^a ?aaf aajfs ( 8»« paatca ) 
aajs a*[fa aniaaacaa atafirstfataa (“sf^a 
faFsaFasca afaaftjatca aps’'#ts? aaptfafc 
ataapaau ca” ) i 4i ilH Faf^ palcai 
afais atai ata ca atff-aataa ca-FaPtaKia 
(») ca ^aia acs acataats a^rsc^a atai 
^ afaai ataftiai atf^^ sp fsaa«paafa 


<>») aartt — m* aata, atia pan oi h. *(ki i . (») m -a*/— 1913 . ?• 2»*. 





»I Wl i 

«w w I f«rsi 01 ^t«s 

C*ltw< ^f»l«tcf »»• « « f^'<<»*<Tcs|f 

C?<I1 5(1 '5t9t'8 

C'lW I 

%wi “wt” ’if^i^i ajct*! ’iif?t® 9?c»t, SSI'S 
atw: af»it*l 9!i?c« ? s^ts 5ars*ti iirif,M«»£9 

cnl ai’iwtt «nrfs^s s 

’*f«trsw»i I r»ir*tc'8 'i»9‘iif«i»iis 

r^srew c’*t*i?s’i >313 s'ssi 
1 f'Bfst fs^siap'ii ‘I'tr-sN) 

c^f fsiHa 3f®*(tif( I 
■Hf»-w*rt f?®fa ’If?® c? 

5airs*#i ?ww"i «f5 ®fii?itrsc»i!f 
»R<® 3W f*ir*I ?^C'B <11S91 ?t1l JI1 I 

»i?fW3 £>11 -e?! ssfs 3t6l5i®t9i 

WTrsfl? [ ] C®15I 3f«I3ir«n 

•J!W‘tift*if« sar^'ti cn? 

'll* if*** *tN* 1 ’ll?*!* ^r®- 

«tt« Saf^t^* ^CT19 sap ®3f?*1 ®t?T9 

99f® sf»nl ftflt® 

®f**U«si I ®l? 3«I1 ?t* C? 99f5H1 sap S 

<®\?99ai1 W f3^I® »I9I ®r35l 

%<, 9 l ?t*lfs»i— sap?t®i bar*'! « «w«- 
“sar” 3jfw I 

^fw* ftsrei alt ?tt® itc* c? ®93<tl9 

f«*i»i— '*W9i fwfwsn® 

♦tr*fs® ®fspB5i I ca ?t?i 

01**1 c??i fs#l* cnl?9» fiiHi® 

f*P r® ■‘tt® ?«*i ?t?t® ifM I 

cfsn ?ts cn, "ftW 

( > > aWCTCT ?«mt? 

"Wfir IK® iw vfsitff w*i I 

\ Xk) ’i«15 ®f*il 


a«n 3tft*i *lf«®fwsic® *ntf®® ®fini- 
fsw*i I 

(«) Itti* *1ic® ®9S||J9 [ *|lt* 

^t?fa ^?^I9 *fM« ,1 Sf®1 W* 9*tfa® ®ITH 
f®fH fi|«* f*l«l1*I %®ll*l ®fill1 

< 8 ) ^■llfstfs [ ] tnK® 

SI»HI CSK»I« 01**1 3®t^ ft*1 

01? fsir*i* >i"*itirsi a?c* f?f*i I 
( t ) f?fs| '5f«l3lt® 'SfWifis® <t®tf?atKT 
3a-»t»i c*!* ®f9«ifsc«i*i I Nf® 

3CSI ®f<«l ®^1W 

'isfpsi 3f®ll« fl»c«|5l I [ 

( t ) c*!? “sals* f*^w 

*if®ST»l*l ®f9ll1 fsifflC® fn* oil 

?tfst9 ®f3«tfsi»l*l I 

>9? s*ei <SF«5tfn® ®?j stc® ®r>ni csPiwfi 
C* “sa” 01®®*! ®9t3®1? ??3T®tf*3t® fiw® I 
*1?®® sea* ascflii* ’istst^iftsta 

“sa” 5« ®tt<(9i»K 3tt9*!" ?®iifini*t 

s<*ii ®9i ?f*tcs I f®« aafam fiNc® sas'lK® 

amsl ®«.®1C® W 3T®Jtfn*tf«slt19 <93? »it?9 
3t®Ilf3nf®’IC‘t5 3f®^ 3f.»J 

®tf?® 3t« ?t9lf« I ®lf9 ^fuf*® (t) *19® 

®*ji53 3f® f3Cl3 «f*t3fs| ai W ! sa "Sf® 

3£*l ’J'tstl® ®tf*9l®I 3T« stm, ®t?1 
3(rS3®t»I catn ®f31lirst»l*l 013* f®f3 

3®C?«f »rtl« 013* »|f*S3rsc® Fai* 3915 5t5 
9t91 3tfai®f5C59 C55 5ll9 0|3* ?fai5® 315* 
3519 r3«f* f39Tfa® ®f39tfSt33— 4tl5 
S'j^i®t3fl9 ailit3t'$ c®t3 atfla vi ff% 
3*5f®*.y35C5r 'ai5I315?«1, 5** ®T?1 «1?N 
C®t3 3I95TI®* 35W af?®®* 3ff®* 3f5® 
5^1® 5K* 5f5*1 C5I5 5* I C3^ 33CT 



»lfW— •MWII I 


m 

^ C^t*l ^WH ?t*il1 
OT1 iff ^f«5i »itat«(i •iU'B?i csil vfiiii- 
f««PI C-JW 

^1 f»ir»(« >itfiMi ■sjm w«i ?ffl ^1 

▼iwi w n « w’J^; 

*iiar«i«fl fn«i, ’>««!? 

«<!»( 5ar'«« '«^f« cwtt 

. «r«f^'BJ '«?t W«I *f4l'5»l^<’ 

iitftffw*! I ’ll? »n?a«« «« f*f«tfl 

*int«n fwii»rl ^fwn tfrff's «t« 

ilstfiCT^i «•! 5 trecs^^?i 

'*twi n?c<j5 JK?! ^«rcTW? 

c«»wi*r x*it?t=iitw f»ir»it« 5»ii 

wpn £^i!««n^ ■l’i 9 £‘H Bar^•^^? 

WB llBtfl*! «»t1*l C^1«11I ? ^fw '«t5t^ 
II, «t^1 I^W'S ^ItltfilCI' «IIt1 ^WI"! 
IFfiW CTirtw Ilci Cl '««IT«f’lrt5 ICII £=11 
*111 I^fl^^IIClI WI^IB I’ltltwj^'ss 

’ifiiitfiwii «<iti<. ><*’» £»T«i -stim 
*ttl I IK ItCItH’lCSI ’llir^f'5 

wit»i*> 'itm »ttrntfi £i «W’J 
fiti«< '*^K tfiti '«ir iiwiiMi lies 

ItWt'ltW^'WtillH ^«tC4T*l> 'v ft*! I 

^ICTI fill'fe H £I B«tlt«»tfl- 

it« «iii *Brti« fii'wwmt'i <«l 

nm Jitii £»itw« *ii£»ttv w 

^f«lfl[CT»? «4I< «tin 

f*wti fi«nn "BitT^ ««l fiswtt^m fiif*t w»fi 

imrtll «tI1 £1^ «*■ I <tll 

«ar«c«i f^r*i«tii*t‘i £vi*i iitit* •w-*itff « 
■ft^ ®n*»f« lf»w Il« ^ItWI 

<*t»i *ifiii fiir*re« «i» itw ^fiw 

iftll CW *Tttl 'BtUltW 

)|<*il »tvti ArN i« £»rw 


i 

’ifMi '«RWii £»fti^r*ir*n •raw" 

iitiuftfiitir 4JII ra«« ifiiitt ■ 

I <*% »tiMt iiartit^s ai*itifitf 

f*lf*lfl ifl'BCIW^It^ wfilhl 'H'WI Itf* I 
-fliw ^tS'B ^11 CItiT I ’llt’l 

*iw»iw9 vt»i ^fiw iftn 'itWriti 

•ItCII IWtll £I llltw 

""*^**- 

« »itt^'5 (.'«(iitin) W'B «nt*f 

*I<I« lit! ^«I ’iK'? Cli £«t*l »fl£m I f«fsf 
wtfl's fqfiitw*? Cl «tii sawc^i fifiiit 
<5[C^ IB^I 

f«t 7 B ff»r «151 tBtCI >«$ imi 

f^'Stfl slitti I <llfc«| II 

-«« iiafCBja c^tisi ^CBi *i*fj bi »fiil 

Btwi iwnri BIB BiiB £i tftiB ra«« 

BBI Blew full, 'stl'gv, Wlltin 
«rnrc«t iiBj fi«ti« *11 ««i< 

itata ’jiii lifrti itbiw i<bi 

rBr*1II I 4B*t« BCB ^al Itlw 

*itti £i®i1i itBwa cliBUB «tlB lafaicirt 
If «'ir« ci«f f I f fun «i£ilt t?irti 
IrttuTr I<B1 fBfilB flu Itfflll *I»II1 
>«BB'8 I?W ItCT £I wriv Bill ItftBtl 
fiiBif ffB «rt ftitw fifilf 

ItfWWlBl CfTB**! B«I *CBI Brti ItftBl 
•I «TIBI *tf«'B f^Cf fill ttltl 

fl^ ««*ltltl1f fBflW ^fllfil I IlftBl 
CBWI ItlB IttB BW^l«I '8 «HtI fef I IJfB- 
Bllfl ItBB BBC! BtBtBlfBI^ l^fl B«I1 
ffatll I tBtW'8 f fftUB ItflBtl 
ffvi «Bt‘t«*t atll f II Bttw *ltn 1. 

UltltlBtfra BBtf I 

( >^ ) Pargitcr— /?^«£UAV j o/ Mif /Cuii Age 
Introduction, p. XII Q 20 . 







i > ) 

'Spw ftf>« »I5^ i— 

<l?tci ’I'Sl S.tr’l, 

ftPra ’rt’Ri ?c<8 'Bitw ?»i '®tf*t I 

'^If^ «cnii r«i«’t‘i. 


Ttf»II 

( « ) 

tff'f’mi ftf? ’ijtsfTi^sin 

Jiura utf^ /site*! c^tfe *ift, 
'sfettn ^ 'st^tl sitft’al c^'stfl— , 
few CTfe •ifti I 
^>(»i offtfe fw»t^ 
cut^ 




'SttStsr»lt»i sfeajtw ^'?fe '»rt<f?i « 5^1 

fiE»i I 'WWn w <41^ Jtsrt's «tt« 
f^W *tf9W?( fwa lift® m 

f«f5« I *Wfl5 3I^'«f*I 

»It«ft^W ^1 '5W siW’ 5?tW '4l^t ^t»i 

»rfflii aJwf»i ‘'5t^ siW stlw ’(f?if5'5 1 ‘5t4i>it9ii' 
<*WCT «0l5t S *!« '5t5t?[ 

^lwt»ii ^nspw (*rat?i) '»iitf I %5 'Sit'spF 

irtw c<rt nv ^ ^ ftvtc? I 

CTfe <*111 wfe ’Wt^’^ 1'8 

«rw« ?pni I 'flU’t c»T^c»ra fip^ « ^»i*iJit 5 ( 
«f5'« %« '9 ♦tlft^^ 

»R«in ▼^ri sn I »ii 5iv»i ‘?it»wt»r)’ 

^ 4 ftfN fh^ « ^’Tv^ti 

*Prrt^ ^vm sitJfl ’df’w •reai «»t*t m^tf? 1 
^iruntsim *(j^« ?it>rrt‘ttfw »fti 

*pnr ijii »ttftii ttr^R, c^t«( o 

JlV'tt WtCTStI 4 ftfN W mftt< 8 ni ^'51 'il^li’t 
^ CT<I1 ^ I" WlWPB, w»i Hi m 


4 ^fei ?l^ A\ ’iwa ' 2 t«(«in*t *it 3 i I 

I Hl’i^ »iwf»r8 '^1*11 

* 1 ^ ’Pic'in fis^fl nPrtI 

'St*! fs'fe <lt1C«l •rtal Blf»Hl1 CTfl I 5W 

c««ist ^9 f»fr5I»I '»lt9 sitfe 1 
‘9m»11' «f»I f9l%!l Wlt^ni »wf»I^ I ftfsi 
9l4t’lt®ll9 ^i*! ?it^ « ’Ilf Cf<11 9t9 I W«fT 

»IW9 Sf«Wf?»t 91 '^9ft?*t 9m 
^f99l 09519 919 r9WC9 f^?S*t 919 C99, 'BW 
C9919 9t9Hf I 91^ ^ 91 9«9tl 

C9'9f9 '919 >rl< "99919 91991 9l9 91 I 9r»9l9 
B191OT9 9519581 C9, "51919 "919 9lf99l9 %919 9l^ I 
r^RS '419591 f9f^'5 09, 99'9r9 09099 9 99099 

ftfsa ’ff99019 099^91^ I «419i*l f9^ 919551- 
135 <99 ^ 91 519 ‘9199191’ *lt99l 9l9 I 
«IlJI19 Pl9fe '4>9!*t 9919 *19 »R1llt55 "9105 I 9|lf9 
<41 *1^191 099119 C95191'9 '*f^tH'5 ▼ft 9lfe I <*ft?l9 
9lft055J9 ft09l0*l9 90W 90^ <419959 WJt.'f f "5 ▼ 
ft^59 9fe9l 9ft09, 09 ft909 >919 90919 9ft I 





y»8 

'SfBtw 'ffWwi »itfti:»i 

J?OT'5tW<nt 

'«f»ni *rtai. '»rtiti «it«f 

«tmi «ii«itcst '■f»i"j< « *w 'sr^icn 

<trj« I otRct^ 

•rtfim CT, ftg;st 5,ti« 

^ I 

«ttStsi ntfe®! CTlsi?li*t *ifii^ ^ »RC»ttW ^1 

I '5t5W?1 ’1’t ^5^^ 

^finil OT«^i ^ 1 48f* >m>rai *n»'9f»K« 

‘f*tl ^ I ^ ’f fiiic^st 1 

liiv^ 4tf5f*iH? J|t5tw 'Sftftsj 
•mitit# c>i^ '«it*rtoni 
'«f*ir«'8 s^sn 3F5t »tf?i»iPf^ ^'airni >TOt^5n «itcf i 
C^ CVtJI *IWiI •«I?555*t *w f^si*tf« « 

*tnt^'5'9 cf^ti (?i ’i’i*iif f5ic?r’i‘i 
'•rfwii ^ *« ciwtlc»r« c^ts? ’Ffe *rtt i 
^ wi ▼ftmi 'ar»i*>i,^ 

ftlrtcsi^ «W «t5t ’Ff’It® ’’ttfitwsi I 

'ir»n< ^tw's ’ili^’t‘1 '»iCT’F'«f»i '« 
•itfiiwT « JitirtT 4^ sfl sir r, 

4^ ^r vf^r ^r»it'5 ’ftfitt ^twt^ 
mw ^ 'Sitft*) I 

'•rfufjw »itftt®ni 1? Pf^ 

Ftf*(OT cwt»i I 4| OT«p r, 'Siv <ii’^ 

c¥W ^ :— 

■ ?t^— f5if?n I 

»wfs» cr»i r i 

<?il cftwr CT« c^fl i 
m (»W) W*t HCT 1 1.1 
cFitir swm »rt»» («l^) ^ r*t 
err Fift errim i 

rrsr r erw Iw n » I 

>1 e^rd-rtH I 


[iNil*.. 

rpl rtrlw <ltn «r c?tt i 
fcif ^-st r rtf^r wirfr ertit i 
rtfe c>rt«i!f fri?( rrt fr^fr i 
5fK^ rtt? ^r t -sttR rtCT err fl » ^ 

rtfl? r?re I 

r«f r r«( f? rr (rr r) i 

rtr if^nH rm »i^ I 
n*ra rnr r? ?j3 ’?5 1 

Bir 'sista ^ rr II 

rrw raw err f»rra rfea i « 

^«r rwa err (s) rw ?a ii 
PrcH frr raa «iin err i 
'|rt«|?i "rfar rtrfr err « n « i 


rr—frsitr i 

rw afari frr rt?n ea i «pii i 
^err fBrrrtn rtr erter errtrrrl 
^ar ( erfsr ) rfar rr rt?rrl ea i 
rrtcr Breraerli giraaBrfril 

rtfra Jrtca frr rti rtfrn ea n « i 

rrr— retm i 

rfr ertrfa ifT ^r wr m i 
afr faratr rra afr rtrr 
fr rfta afiiaa rn 1 1 1 
farfrr ftara frfrr irwr 

Btr ea'sr ar m i 
Brr ifrr rrter^frrcrr 
attrfrrr afaernn 

ai rn— «!• eaar ra I 

• I car— cn ; ’Ai— rp I 

* 1 CTai— wa • riratr i era i 



W'efir wn] 


♦ifMt » 


frfWt fWt -Visi 'W 1R 

qjl qjt ^ 1 

W) iI'R *tt«t<5 (»lt«»l f) 

iro 5p( 5f»J ( T ) ’Itt^f II * I 

?rm— ^sim i 

*lf«t C^ ^ 5tWl ^l^TC«( I 
VR ^fil ( CTtl^ C’t*! Cftf® 

m cn c>r«re wR ?t« n i 
»ra R? ’tflf’W *ni 

4 JRlfiHf R? »l« I 

csiRJi R? 

4 c«f)?5i Hri qx?! II 1.1 
®pfil «ttf5®i «i«t ^ 

«ff«t «i9i (?) 

<4 fR (R^»I CffRI Rsi M C8f« ’TRI (?) 
*ixfltr5(f«( 'iti^ II •!» 1 

*rH%— '3Tf1 1 
ftCTtif ^sit^ C?I1 

^ n’l «R II II 

^ <1^4 CTtlH 

»|f»I<5 f^«W «R?R I 
♦It'iffl *ff'8 »R 

irt«n if^ i?fii ’iRt'H II 

■cff ft»i TOsi c’Tcn ^%l»tsi 

CTOE1 ^ I 

CTOl wt« c^t«i ^r*l¥t5 
▼R CUTO 5W1 C5|*R I1 1 I 


c’hft— mr?— ?n> i 

c^ >1^ «iR bfw I 

5|1>W 5|>IR ^Hl^STR 

fsf C^tR^W II II 

cv^»i Rf# ( f ) ^f? 

®RR ft«l1 I 

C?ft^ iltl 5f?l^ R»1 'VR 
n sftR fv ^-»I3| R«n II 

i?'«itR -atnifii 

’I'fil'R vR I 

aifif M 'Sitf’it^ R"5tl «flRR 

itRs «« II 

sitf^c?R «iR. sii=<R x(Hnr 

19 ’fR c*I»i xtit II 

'•i'«Tf*l^ I5»i ▼•iR^ 

?t^e| >lR 11 b- I 


?R ■'till I 

5|R^ Rte C»lt?l >1R ( «R ) 1 1.1 
(i5V««t ^vstR 

"niR^-Ri^ I 

91*1 ^»i *l'^5| ^R»i 

hc« ( id ) c«ftc«i itfe fv c®tf II 
P5tfe ^Rt^^n ^tw feRtNl 

CR «lt'i| I 

>HT ?(3r ^ II » I 

>rR »i^, «rr (rr utR ?rtni I 

C« *Itf?tSl 41 *Rlti| 

ciR Rni II >• I 


♦ I fRU— IR I ItwR— nt«R , 

;»*1— M»I I 







» m— CffW? I 

ort? I»t>4i0l fsnrff •! ^ I 

«rtJI C^t»It^ « II 

^ «nR ^ f^f« 

^wnn*! TOi 5I I 
^f»i^ ’fhi ^51 itfwi 
■iTt^ ’»t*ii fei»ii ^fm I 


’TW? I 

^ Vfn •itf’Wi «t«i»il > ^f*i^ 
f5t^« ’Iftsi % I 
^ tv *lt« csfim 01 
w II ^1 

w JW ^ ^ ^ a 

1[ Ml '5tt»I I 

<a Btfir C 6 \*ni « Ttfti «rtM 

*I^H '9(.»i H 

*<151^ (?) ?C*I^ Mt«ltJ| 8 

fC»H *ltl8 I 

fp»nj wt 5 i«( (?) ^ 

•I^IR ml Ktf% II 

f*r 9 ^ ’•iw cnrtlf^?! c>Pii CT 

^ ’srW^ I 

»itan( (»tt*n) *1 ca 

▼t»ilii^%a^i «i;i 

mal m 'K»i '®i‘(ni ^ nj? 

tfll ^<11 m«i»i I 

>1 4 tiiin-«vini m^i 

ai m-iiOti 

• I ei^^— wMa I 

VI (Wwm-ftiwi 


^ c«itw CTtW ?jrfi I 
vrt^ *H 5 rt « «rc»i ^ ^*1 

Jii«t 8 iraitt 5 i|»ita ^1 
stfipi 1 siH’i »itw 

iftm fV (^*ita) I i« 1 

^•11 c^Jitu f%ac 5 P 5 »iiffta 'staJTi 1 ^^i 
vf«iCT ^*11 1 

m Om CTt T«I 1 C»l 1 t^ ’ 9 f^ II 
afc»i an m »itfa »itf 5 1 
c'stJita '»iWa cir«ti sTff^ ' 5 lca ^ II 

v’jsrtfii «rfe^ ^rw sfl ^fiia M 1 

WWI ' 8 tia *W 1 CT «Taai 1 II ^8 I 

c’tt^l^^n I 

CM mil ’tlf^ JrtfM 

> 1 ^ ca I d^i 

M atMoE I 

c»CTT > *tt^ M « 

M M ’iia *t»iM I 

jM c<ff<i 5 i *tat‘i II 

5 lc^ «itH atci '«it»iTOa cMf^r 1 
Ffpwa ^*ica aH «ita M « »« 1 
»if*i^ aft I 
*ia atva *trm bfaa atw 

aaw fa^ta apitta 1 ^^i 
ata atft i[»iaft cua af^ 

, cMa (^aa) ca M • 

tiaM ^f^'s fwT fT<a 

faft cwa ■aacaaartta 1 

«i ai 5 — aajni •! atjPia— aita 1 
11 wPia— aipwi 
> I ^acwfiw— aw *w 1 







?r8»i ^ »rt»i *11^ pw (ft*T ?) 

5»lf»lf fjJW f»i *fff« t 
i{ftCT pcfrt’tn f’tft w 

«rtt« I 

sirmr fstc?nrc?l #( 

»nr «frvtt«t i 

^ t*i^i Oftft^t •'C?tf>I^ f) 

?) •(ft «'«( II I 

CTt*IH ftr^ cit'd n 
'sttf *(51 ntt^fi 
1 aft<il 'Sttft 

•ft’sftft CSfdft 'Sitt’l II 5^1 
■iTWfl itftca •ffii 

•(t»rtt *tft>»rtft ) I 

litft '5f»r»il c^ 11 St Pt5 

ft»W ( fst»lftt ) C®ftift '«ltft II 
if«tm '5t»ii iit*t ii»ist»i 

•51 orft ^»i ft® I 

■^f»\’«ti mi 

'sfsmi ^%ti ^^5 « 1 

wft srtiitftt I 

St sj itnft 

sitfti c^tuttcn? 

?trtft sd ^ft tspjtt itttft 

-simsT'-cBsi i itstftsm I 
▼«( sri i^pt^ 111 srti xft^sii smi, 
’SPtw 

i«r«t1 itsfftiitctt I tv I 


(TTsfttfr ist’t I 

ftcsttfHt ^ CT •ftftl'stt ▼!? I •I.l 
fiptt S*lttt. 1t»lfft SIW 

•StTO 'Stft f*t4 I 

«f«(t( iftstl '§tpt( «ftl1 

tisi% ciniCT fir<iiii 

fttm ft^tt sriitst ’•ftn 

cin*lfst CTtWl 

▼srwi '5t*i ftvst ^t»ii (it»d f) sit»i 
^ft-sil tllft^ CItW II 
5d5 nwi it« iW tun »ftm tp( 

C»(t(5trt5W X X t7) 

iT’t— ntlit? I 
ftcsrtfttt nftfc? 

▼stT I 

111 ( an ) mtst citifft 'sifwi 

itftof ▼tla «tfij I H.I 
ftcsv* smcsi 

astfti Blfst cm I 

inpi cHw^ sti ww 

CSfSt PltsT ftcf cm II 
Item •sttciti »li5i 

lift pft pfti «rt<ii I 
(n wft ?) « «if!( tft® t nfti 

•iftl mist Bt4 It 
flUft '•Ittp CUtpsf ifif 

am itta i 
BtPtt ft^i ftfta ftfta 

jtftica iwt 1 I 


i^liWdaca'itPrtt’— ni*^ i 
(>) eaa— cn i 


>1 ^fta-tftii 



cWn, 






^rw— I 

ftCTtV ««T4 I 

'irt^f^!rt>fn itf® sift wt4 II 1^1 
itft ftf.SI1»l*l ft?, fttsit? sitfhi ^ I 
»nFiitOTi6^ fH ftralf n^mi 

»w«(iwi 5^ ft^fwil^ «ftcsni ) 1 

^tft^ ''it^*! fti^ ftwtJf fti«tra^ 

II I 

51% ’tWHI 

vw o emu a "*' 

c=itmsi firm «itm ( m%« ) cu i 
mmtn %inmm <?i mm 

m^if ifmsm 5tm i 

mm emu emm m ( m« ) si »ic^ fc»ra m« 

mm ciifcir »j[ft sim n i 


'«»fl' emrm 1 

•ifsi «(fsi Tn ^msi I 
siisii ft^fms (?) mw \w m» 
<iift srtfv mmi msi « ^i 
sim*! ^ftsi mm s^t^t mw 

fsiCT^i mim mu «tt*i I 

«ft mirnSlm «?t?ftm ce^st 

cs^ftr® mr? silmitsi ii i 


mm— rnm^i i 

*w mm C5« 8 m c«m 15m *r emm 1 
esfa mi cm rnife sift mm® 

fswm mw sifti (wm 1 11 
mf® <5^ mw mfti rnmm 


<1 8^^-CTt^l 

• I mm— Vwi 

• I c8«— cimi mat 


f%m|^ mftTCTW*! 

mft ^ ciiftsi fmm sftimms 

fmm#^ cftftia cmi?K 

m «ft im® ftm csfimmm •t 

w^cm-ip'ft *iftmcsii 
mft s« «CT ( ftw f ) ®fft '«* mrn® 

fm mi^ m# srttnii 

fsrcsi«i ftOTUmft ftmi dt««i*'N^ 

firm ft^si mft mmi 
m*i msi mft m^?i c^ftmtawi 

<iic^ cw*! fti% 1 ^snitm ( isimm ) » <8 1 


m*tm mfsim ^8rsi arftmi 

f*iitf% vftmsi mw I 

Hftft a^sf ^fa<«Ti «f«sf 

casifsi swtcsi « 
sift or fttlf^ ftspi I 
’imc*! *Ritt*i ftsiftt® mm 

®ca csifttfft If? II 

^srcsi fara mftw 

»nrti> ^scmi m 1 

fsw^^imft t8r maftftft 
am« X X II 

^8rtJi ^msi mftw ftffft 

mmt« m« 1 

mrc’i(m'rcsiT) mm*! ftUfti 

m® f<«i T? n 

4SISI fmftft sTtftm mrnro 

4 % fm ftspi m<ii ( mi ) I 

*mcmc»i(»ft) f*fftf% mimsi 

mr® i%»i 1 ^ m«ii I 


• I ciw— emii 
81 ftt-sfimi 


*1 srfiH-m»ii 





I 




nt«it>a «tl*i wf^ *rtii 

•W?! W ?«<11 '8t*I1 I 
« 1 | 1 R f*lHf 5 ’WWI sfl ^^ifiF 

ftf«( '5tP5 II II 

^rw— ^tOTtVf ^siT«I I 

!« f^'ai ’It'il I 

^ Sftf'SK 

«tr'5?,c^>isi ^’pt'ii ( S’lni ) 11^1 

«(5l»I ^*R »lfi! ^ '»Itfjr»l ^ fif«f '»im i feSi I 

»I»U ^ ’F'llWfa 

Wtfel II 

?t«(t^ W *ttr»|5|1 ^fs* ■srtfJl^ 

«f3RH I 

^B5I— RfCT!| TtSI 

II < I 


«rt^— 'stW^r I 

■•It*! a wR »it CT 

Tlntu JtWt-sil CTlt?( will 
^T»ii ?*i ^•rsii c»i ^•11 f^sn 
»rNlH «(fii^ I 


> 1 ^tw— I 
<1 •MW— ^ipnifHw I 


*116 »iRt ?»i«ii «(ipi fesnw « Rwi 

CTlmRi 8 I 

«iti« n^R itRt 
Rw «ttf1 ’vRits im I 

>nff^ 'jR sfTs w»i 
'^R 'S 5»1 C»K «1 c»i 5l1 

'SJt‘1 '^R1^« cfRw N »!»' I 
'«fRt« Btf? *fT^5»TC« «« »R c^ Rc^ ^«I1 1 
2ft^ *lfi|5l '8itR ▼»iRr#t nt<(1 » 

>iw ’iFtn fsm «rt« "ft’i.C «il^ ) I 
^ ^<1 mm -sitR m ^Rc*i « 

>i<iliii m’lll >1^ 5I1S1 ?»i «rtw I 
c^c*i m 'sitRm C5H »iai cm? jiw « »» i 

C^1>it? ?«tCif| 9R sJSl ( <it^?1 ) Bi1« ^1^ 1 
'SC? c*! ^1R?1 ai'f c5,5( >icsi mR II 

^'5C5t ?!’* B^fsi R^ 

msRR ?«(C® ?ir'?'»i1 1 
^^51 cmm? «c? c?mTi ’v« 

R?tR^ R?1 II ( «• ) 

’it'«Ri? mm '«iR?'tc"i^ >»b-» lift JICT 
m ^<>8. "i^tc^f ( ) ^fB® <ii?f«itR 
^IC'S *|R^'5 ?tf|c? I ’1m«t»I C? 

'stm? icmt R?rB® ?»rtt^ «»ii mat i 

'srRsjm VRr 

mRw-fmmif I 


«l fl?tW— 9tl?i 
» I cm'rnR-^? I 



I t v>f 

igvi 

( ^ «r^Tf^s *19 ) 


<•1 c»il w’ttw f*j»i4!pn fsj«« 

^«,>iw, c^irnitw^ 

«iwon c’ft^i’ura f»w<»r ^f'B’itf?^ 

irtftfw I CTtT*> Oc® c<urt« 

fir’ii^ 9W « fsi,- 

cnt?-t«f^ii-«fi»i f^f«w »r5t-’?rf(4 f<iw»! 

Wlf«, »t? '8I5W? 

®tTr«tC*l ?ffa5ffe»t ; 

iJ'^'TstS, ?tl1. 

C'WivW’tfea »n fill ♦tfilf'B i^a, ^'Bffs? 

4ttiH 

^fiiitfi^ I c*it c^^ci i 

wt* I 4 «s? c*»t*ro 

'B’n9i%, «n« 

« t,*t'5*» cVti^ gi n’ic’j® »rf»- 
« '«’»Si «« 'fl'^tt’i 
^fws I ?t«, i»^«. 

I »i«j fwn ma 
C^tW? «l¥fl 

*n^«it*i ^ft«i fwi'5«s»— 

“»ir«t*niPw’»r«t»!< fw 

•tat#T« ft»<R if?fi wNt« 
mfiWrt I 5f^W >tW« *t’<t'»iai%, 

'm*t»ifw 'fPw %*t? ^ I 

nif *^WfC» *it<trw ntn *itft ntft wtAa 
91, '*titi« 9CW9T91 ortitsj *tnfi « nntficiti 
irfhi, 9fnc*i t?t«*« «9Cii ifirw 9f»Ri 


cii « ^>11 f^art #pm ' 

>■' . . 

^591*1 >«l9tCTt lirfl9tll«*la *(»1 9>11 ltll« t 

u(V*in< <419t91 <fl< if^W 9H^fl 

I 5j[^«f»l >«« <tlt’e9, Cl ifilll 91 fil*l, 
>« 'sf*! 

cist9« c?i«fa fiaii, «til f9»»ti 911 

I 9»ffrc*» 9T5 '191191 ifsiW ^99 9 
llltcil ^91 fiai?, ifstfCll lltl f*t99-f9fHf9 
9^9 99*5911 I 9t«'8 9t91CllWl1l 

fiati 9it« I icia cifi® ‘atiii 9lwi’ 4^ 
'lllw? Itt9si, f®f9 3191, 9l99f9!1 1^9 

9i5l laiiilfirim I'sgi's itii ijiiiiti *1191- 
ficMi ^'fricxi ntini 9fii9tf, 4ntil 
niflliw >11119 19119 9fini, C9tllt99l 

sfl'St'f ifail 911 l1l9 1119 9filll 1119 I 
111*51 fl’l ^fF 99191, 9l««l llfi 
>0119 iialBItfl cl BtflSl li 9119 9rnlfiW9 I 
‘cii^ii’ 'sutciri^ 99911 'll 1^1 Cl 
'fl99U»l 9tlC9 C1119 5^19 '0119 CIW 119, 
91111 >0911 9t91V9 11911 111 I 199 99199 
idl f0199 *rr»l1fri flltini f999 C9tM 
'9lf99 ‘Clt^i’ Cl 99 999 9^19 €<<1111 

If9-C»Jir9 9fnfrf9 9 tlH iriBl« '91991 9C99 
9119 11^11 llf9 I ‘191 fill’ ICT llnil 
Cl llli '^1l< ^*1 9F«t9 9Tf911, <lt 9llftt9t 
911911 flCll 9991 9 CHrt9 « 6 fl tlflP ^ 
rillB91 iflll, lf9lT9 191 <1^ ^tC9t tlltl 
-0119 9i 1119 9tl9 I C*ft 9111^ 9t9 ltc9 
fllllCfll 1911919 lir911 9^ 9^ Cl 

9m«l 119 990911 filWI irtl 0911 09J9 
9lnt« 9tl1 C9 1<91 9firei t 9lk 0l9ll9 









ftfrl fllffl ftf«l ■*t9I’* 9ftc*l 

%9\ -nl^ 99 C^ '9^ Ilifl ^’ICfl'e C»l^ 

flrfi|»I I 

j^, *nwr^f4*> ^ifn»it5i, 

nth f^fi|i«, ^*t5 f?Sl ««r« ’It 6f»Htt¥, 

W5l C^\ *ltt 5N91 »l?=ft-S^ 'St«‘t? 

ttttfl fttufe 9»tf*!»itt I 'sivts <iti «rt»itf«ftt5F 
tfilwt Ct *ft, tt ^’tC54 

firev fiUTtt, 'g»i ?ft(C9 tifas;, ctt tt 

«tf^9l ft51 ^CBa ttt 

»itft»Jtt I an ■«» *itl»i iitftct, 

's^n, tn? 

ati trtw atf<f»r i ctttct 
ftfa'® I «fi»is 9? tt^i 

CT^ «9 ‘wittwi’ sjtC’1'9 ’Kf'sft’5 5*91 tlC9 I 
^»n ^^I's ct tsfciifl ^Si 9'5t tc*in’( 

c»trti'Br«»i I «wNtsrn 

«(»|^ttHrT9 ^■5t?-a9iratl'« CttlftR ft'®*! 5?yi, 
C919 ’ff99l ifesic?, ttwn ’Ustt* 

Wtr*! 5t91, ^Tftsi «tf>nl ^tf591 sltfB9l . 49 * 
mint ^*(9 at jTrtt® r*i«t9 9nf*9i 
Bftwiw I ^9 Ctf5t9 ®tW9 f99Hr»ltS| ftf®* 

iwttt vft tfHui ctt ns5c*i9 ^55tr>r- 5tf>ni 

Bfiltl af^WW I ct f99tfe WM9 f9 CtftSl 
99 <fTl’I 9 9 H 96 t at aptlt®* tct 5919 
iitfim, tfffc® tifti® 5r®t® 9itri(»itt 

•‘494?1 49*159 W ftf® ^9 ®9 
»l'I,f5fai5 99^ 49 991 9JT9 Wf9T999 I 
49 9t91 4939 959 99515 959 
9W5 C5 C95 5^5 5ltsft 9tC9 C«5 9C91 1” 
JWt9t5 49f5* 91^9 959 «9f99 f99tfe 

f99t5t« C5 5^9 5if99Ht 9r#5 9f9t9 5tl9 I 
58|9Hl5-r*t9 9fif59 f9f99 55t9 Cn 5|jr 
9|t9tf9 C9t5t9 *n^M t <«% «? |99 495-«»t5- 


*HC9 ^9 f59l* 19t9U59 9^!— 9r551 C95, 
'S5f595, 59595 ai^f® ■•?|5j 55 f9t^9l 
5l*9ir5t55 I 4t9 C5? l5<59l 955^9 C9t9 
9tl9 f9fI9 5*91, 9t599l9 C9fW 15f99l 

C5t9t9 91591 99? 51 ^felfft 9f9t9rf, 91? 
^19 51'9191 9f9 9lf59 f6l9 C51519 «?I519. 
5l5*H 9f991 9f5l9l55— 

‘'Flnoni:[h of st irncf^ and of ait ; 

Clo.'X* II |) those barren leaves 

Come fmtii an 1 brin" with you a heart 

That walehes and receives.” 

999?1 5115 5lf591 99^-5519 ^5C9 IPT 

9li C59 519 5?91 f9^ 419115 ^55l9 5?5l5 I 
55C9? fl^ 5f'59, 5f9C99 55L5 5?t9, 4I9C99, 
49 5ir9 515, 55159 f5t5 5lf591 f59llf I 
B§lC9 49 5151 C5t'»l5 55l9 4tt5 • 

f ^5915 5 f'!l 91 t 5 ^ffl 91 51591 99159 15 f 5 C 9 
5 ff 55 l 5 I 45115 9191 9'^9 95 ?J, 44159 - 

9^5 9191 01 * 5159 ? ® 5 C 99 f 5 C 9 Bftfllf I 

5 lCB 4541541 , 91919 5 U< 555 C 9^1 

5 #« 5151 , 45915419 5 ®l 9 55 fC 5 «lf 955 f 59 

5 ? 19 C 5 I f 9 ^ 4 ts 15 9 ?r 5 Blf 9 5 t ?5 44159 5 ?fl 
‘ 51 ?’ Bl>tC 9 55119 5155 419515 I ? 54 U 5 
?? 51*5 55 Bi 5 l 5 ? ‘ 5 t'^C 5 i 59 ’ 5154 f 15 

5 C 5 5 f'S 5 I 45 ^Uf 1 ^ 9 &t 419 5 L 9195 «9199 
5 f 49 51515 lf 5 9 f 991 C 5 , 9 l 5 lI 9 C 515 - 5 Tfir, 
5154 HjI; I 5 f 4 t 9 8 5 lf 5 ‘« 13 — 

5155 ’ 4 f 4 « 4115 , 91 V 19 91 War 515 154 

91519 5 l'< 15 il 9 9 f 991 9 l 5 l 5 f 4 l 99 51554 5 f«ll 1 
f 5 C^ 4 f 99 lC 15 I 4 f 59 4115 C 5 ? 9 ni^ 9 f 5 - 
4'^4 4 r 959 5 ? 9 l 591915 51 '^ 4 ? ? 1 CT? 

95919 4 l 5 lf 95 t 9 4 f 99 lffC 55 1 45 * 4 ? 

5115 ? .T[r 5 ^ 9 lf 5 55 * 5195 595155 9 C 95 I 
C 5 ? 59 ? ft 5 ft 9 515 ‘ 51 ' 1 ^i: 4 ’ 59 ’ 5 ? 91 ll I 

4199 Btfil 5 t ?5 Bf 591 59 JH ‘ 51 ^ 5 ^ 5 t 5 f 



« c*fh, 


[W«NI, 




rttw ^af« I ‘»it^«<t5’ rtift 
4^fVC» ^•I’l'tWI, ^»r5 f?li> ’ll?* 

•wl«iat% I fw5i 4’»R ^ 9*11 

•l#B »ItfiWl ^ff>Hl 

I %r5if 4tr»t»r 1 

*ftw csitu 

f^»l I n1«l_ >«t ^lit9 ^C'B9 

f^if. ^t»it^»l ^tfa ’it’i*! 

I 9t’ftH'5^ 

9ttf<wfti*T ^f<r« 'Bt?tw9 
•If ’riH' •ttfiit'Bffftf ’ll 'B?'« »f*i 

ff? ffii ^ffffff's cfca 'f'tfi w^iti cft ftf 
fifiiw «Tf »itNc®f<R»i I ftf *1 %t'® ■atfan^ 
^ <iif fel f tf ’ll i 

«I^Cf f9f f 1*1^ «itfl '4f<55l fw *111 
ftfff ftftf I ^txtf *ft«f ^t^(»l9 t*f9 
4fft 'if eft's! ftflff»! I f twt f«1 *1115 
ftlll'B ftwff*! I 5ff5'»talf ^5 

fla 5t5 ff?W5 *15, 

*i5f ^mcf *ifi59 f i aiff'5 ’»f5*inf sii 1 •it^tc?? 
ftw ftC5 -fCSIf Cftfffffff ffiw ^551 
fftiwii, fUf ftif a’l'Si 

ft CHt55 f'tl'eff*! I «1ftCf5 ftc« C»!lf 15 
«lf1, ftftf «t5 515(51 fT'^l5'« f'S, 

CTtf HTB* *pf— f f«tW f f5l'8 51S| 
Irtftfl 5f^ C5'St^r« 51Cf, <515 ^TftfffCf 
f !5t Vn Cf 51 5t5 I a? 5f 5 5t5jl5 
Vtff fur's fifl 5tt5f I 5tr551 5t5t55«J 

fftCTf 5155(5 ’5(5! fT51 5t^tft55 

^51^ 'Bt5t51 5(5 f 5f 5H f 15 I Cf55 5(3 
€5(1551 ff55(5 551We«t 15(51 5(»"( 11551 

,f(lf I 

515151 fffil 55 5rf5i*5 5f5CT 5?5(5 5^5 
fftlf fef 555(5 I rtt5 Iff ^at'55tt55 *((fCfC5 
afll C5t5(»5(5 55 f(5 <ff5l5 5(551 Kf, 


'B(5(Cf 5r«t51 5»« 5(5(5 55»f « fffSl 
5t5 I 55(5(515 5r55 ^If C5 5(55 551:55 
C5l ?W*(5-5Tt^ flW W5(55 5f5l 55l' 5t511 
55(55 ®f5(55 «5 55 I 515 5(5555 55 

55 f5 5f5 ff5Tt«> filSi f5f5 C5(55;y 55 I C5 
51W 5f5551 5f55l IlSf f '5filCfl555 ff5(55 
5*5trf5, >«5( f55tfe 5(55*15 C5 ffftfl 

1^55115 f55 515 f55^(f55 5^5((f5, C5^ 
^5(55^5 51515 C5 51®^ fsf, '8(51 PiKf 
5r5l'B «t1 fiiatf? 5(5(5 5^l5ff5, fuft 
5ff 51 35 ft lfC55 55 ft« 5t5 5l 55 5ct 
’fci 3551 f^ftn 5if5t« Csil 551 fttf I 
ffl f» 541, nf^TI 5»« 5(5(5 55»^ 

5(15 5f5r55 5f55(^ C5^ Cf(fe C!^5(W(ftl5 
ff I C55(5( fifSl 5(^1^ 5?5 i 5(«1 flf ff 
fl'S 5r9C5 ^hVB, ’5t5t%f5 5(C5 35^ 
35^ 5’f5-5#(-55 ff5, 5(551 <*(55^1 5(f551 
5lt5(5 51, C5 €5 55 ff5l ff flW I 

Clffel 5tlfrt 'St5(5 f5if5<. 1(5 5 fff'K 5515 
fsi55 5f991 £5 1(5 5ll5 3(1(5 5f55(5 I 
515(5 ift 5f551 3(15 Cfl 5tt5 

53(55 5^^, 31(5 f555(^5 5)(^ 35ft 5^ 
S'Stf 5(155 55 I 5(51 K£5 1(15 5f555 55^ 
£5(5 £5(5 K£5 5(51 35 53(55 £5 5f?51 
5l5l 3(1 519(^5(5 51551 5{5l 5ttf I 

5£5 £55(5 5n59 IfW flit 51 155(155 
*1(11555 5(11 5'?(i!5 155(5 3l 8K5 

f5St5Wl 3K£5« K£5 1(15 H5 

5(f55 f 55 ff51 8f5l5 ft5(fl5, f»5 C5fft5 
111 5C551 955 5(55 5f55 i 5(£55 C5*1K5 
C1f5(5 355(5 515(C5 f5£55 55 5f551 l,f55 
5(51 5(t5 5 £5(515 ^ta £5f51 5f55 5f5l5 
f«5(5l f55 ft5«((5, 5(55 3((5 fB5 5(15 

5f5t5 5ff55l5(a(5 £f^ri5( 5(al5 5(551 

frtCf, 5£f 5(55 5t£55 55 115 5(t, 5«5l 



'e vn ] 


apw I 


t«wi «<^R «»f«i«j»ii 

^tftfl ^f?»lt^, «Jt5 ^t^»l l», 93 *rti«- 

ittn g?i « 9«t» 

"nl Cftl 3tlW "ItN*! I 
1135 *f5 iflCJa '1»6tl9 f«ltf3 35151 

fitltnn •jsflf*! 15119 irfu <SM3 flfutl 
wtf« irtiifiii 3131 ifltm 313 irrfi c33 

1^3, 3lfe) ^alulfll llHll C33 155 
%Clf31 1551 ®ft3 I 9C3l f3*^3f'8lt5 ll'^l^ll 
cni 9t^5 ir5C?ri51 9%1 i 551 C33t3, 3331 
Itfa?*! lrtl1jf31-lti ®65-155lf3 lf551 

®63, Cll Cll C35 113 ltll5 3ilW 3t5l5M5 
«*M13 lf53 I tlll5 33t31t31tf| <K3 

111 lf55t5 9fl3lt3 31 3« ^fl® ifll 5Jt5r3- 
flCl 3? 33-5Jl^ 151 35^1 C3^ C13t5 

SlW3 ir551 11 53, 133, 3i1 f33t'f5^ 1 931 
'8515 5lf3 9315113 9fi93 lf551, 1«5 3l 
9113 9lf35l5 3C3 31113 lffl5l, 91315 
9Sf5fir3l 1^51 C1535 33 ifiriiril, 9f3, C35 
13CT5 53, 31%C35 5lfici5 31l3 31551 31C355 
13C5 C5 ■llfri 913C95 ^«.3 tf351 3t5C5 Illl5 
915 91 'i5j fl I 

^3 ^113 915 111^ 33—9135 15*15 
351l5t '51'915 31315 fe3f5l l53l3 I 31C55 
CTl^lfel5 «3 i5i 3fl lf55l5 f3f31 'Stl«t5 5l55 
353135 1^3, '5tVl5 111. '59C'5^5, flf t«5^ 
11133, 9131CT5 nCf till 5!C5«ftCl 13151^1 
3plll ltr3C33, 913lf33ll 511131 llf3al 
3?5 3lfi5 ifttl 3tf3C33 I 31115 331 lt» 
€1^51 ftlll 3J131<|C35 ll5 91315 C5t' l5lSl 
ll^jUfesi 5ir551 fil33l 111«15 3131 35ll 
3lf35 3^51, 93113115 ^5 Cllfe tf* *ft» 5^313 I 
*ltl5 ftllfet 1^^ 3151 lift Cltfe 1531 
liltllll llftll 3fi?«Cf, C3ft 315 3551 


3111155 fll5 r3515f3tl 3lf^13l 113 111 

311135 9l3lf33Cl canvas 9r55l5 C55l ifW 
llfll, £111 11115 113U35 311 3511 f35ltl 
31551, 513(115 4lft £3111135 HH 

35313, 13*tfl ^3f31 ?5 9131 1151 fltl 

3515 I 

OlflCl £531 315 515^1 3^51 r35tf»3, lf33l3 
3f5fC55 315 ll" 51 3551 flSlll 935119 
33515 tf3£5, 33111 eftci £3111^5 3l5’C5 

1551 3f'§3t3, ‘£3l3 6’ ®33« 9lf35l £^C1 

jjt5, 5>13 'I'lfl 11315 3115133 I 3l£55 £ 1 * 111 - 
3^51 1151 35 53C3 5|t3t5 35^35lC5 £3131 
3591 45^ 95 353, sft53 5ll 5l5 ftfll 
9551 311133 I ri|l3 3155 ‘£3l3l’ 9lf35J 
3 1^3, «53 133 f53l55l lllll 9l5ll3 

1551 41^ 1? £515 lf5£5 3lf33l3 I 551113 
^53 51^5 r3l55 3133 3f9C55 flCl 5f33l3 I 

3351 3^1 £9^15 3131313 4lft 9131 
^311115 ^35 53151133 95r’|S I 4lflCl 

391 95rfltl 9311391, 3ll5t£3 4lft 5lll 
11915 533 i C31513151351 13, Il9l5 8531l< 
3lf5 3lf5 313C55 35, 9lC33tC3 » I « 3131 

31l1l35 5t'ft, £3lll3 3315 431C3 9131 , 

9tCl I ^5 95ll 9tf35l £3tllf331 ^£5(3 
15313 451C3 £55lC131 lf59l 3l£l, £3l5 9t%3 
cferistll 9tfl3 « 913311131 <5 153l3t 

£5131 5111 I 5l3ft5 e'8f3£l5 19 '8.515 '3fll 
^1 ^3313% 35lfl5C1 ^tr31 3^51 £33 £3t3 
3r93l5 ^1391 3ri£«fl3, 3C5I ll3-15(l^ 

9311391, 5113 1113 91^1® 55115 f«15 fl5l 
5f51 f35f15 lf551 3593131, 311133135 £3tf31 
3f«fW 319 5153 lf55l £33 1191 3f31 £53* 
351W5 *15 3«l93t3 35l®fl3 I 9tl3 3113 
9l315lf3 1531 ’W 3lf351 9tr3llll, 

1131135 £113 £lt3ft itH ftll *35lf3 f3^ 





l^«Cf I ‘iWf f^tl’ dicf ^filfil'B ^Cf CT 
wrti if a f ?hi fif^^if ffitsw^i ww ^ 
ifef im f ffftf citiiw «ff 

flit! ffi f fiiitfeif I « it<i <|f, ftff 
^«i itsff f^5 fita f «ti fai f fai« 

f r«f^ 'f f faai 

•Hi ifiiifti ft* f ta I i^^a^ If fiti, ciitw 
fcf f flat fi^’j.fiiiia fiftfi 'SJTf’i f faai 
itcf I f fif ftcf ca fiata «twtiffa fata 
fffi 4fft itifsan latiai a faw f«fa ca? ftci 
^ f fjif caa f iti f faai 5i«f caa ataa a laa i 
ffftff tf iff frtf ia^« aa « atatai 
iHf i(ia f ffftf aa i tatta f fif ftia 
ca ffati ifftf aftiaa a«ff ftaata, aa « 

fWia fti iff f if 1 ffaifiaa i 

itatffi cafttii iffi^a faafe f ffiafa i 
iapi ifjif >*ffiaa cfffi, ftatif atat«ffa 
cfiiatta fllcitfaf affiaa aa«. ffef fia's 
if tff, ff att ftf ^aif iPaa-itia 

iftaf alai aaa faaafaif ftaClif lafaf 
iif ffiiifffii »ii if«ataa ata ^titfaf 
fif, iiiaf it^ifcaa acaj ftatfa 
,itfi iffii cii faiaa ff f cifaai f ff f il 
,«Wf ffef ita atai iff a fJtaia «tiai f faati • 
i^ma aafta ifta, «*nfiaa aawi iff 
W^lCTi ffffa fi(f« ffa faaiaf:»fta 
Cif ffa ftiawa «r'itf ta aftaata i iff laa^ 
ftftafii rtfiata fafl cfa ffaai iffatfifia 
fitii fftfti I Jifatf a ifi iPaia^ fataa 
fffti I a iif iNa i"t< aaif atai 
f{^ ita ff a« «ia?( its aaai ai'^f ^tii 
ffiil iti.fi'iiia ff ii ifi iffii atii 
fi* irt » ififtaa stftfif ff fta ff ff< 
fi^v f fill « 4 f ft fif tf f If a fift fit 

aiPlCfflf, <i f twtif fiata "il iftifff 


a^tf ffi ii I ^ti« iafia atai *iffl- 
fiiti’ a'fa f fiiiti I 

iiai ai— ^wtiiatifa cftiflr ifftiW 
tifai atai aatifta faf ^ PfX i iit-vif-ivt 
iiatal f fif -^taa atataa fli, if tftifa faftti 
ftf ftii ifsf S’fi caifa, 'f'Hwa afti iff 
itta itfiai ftai fiiftf i citf^ ftfl 

fif\< f If » iitff fVif*ffa f fati atiafif 
«f 1 fa fi aifiiif <af4i fffaa itait itil^at 
fatf ff‘i I affti iai% Taatia fifiatfi ia»tia 
fiitiii ®ifai fiittf caaiftitnf iiaiii 
aij faaiai atafaiia fitafiiaa ati itt< 
if-a# ia1-iiaf aaatatatia faafaaai 
faftaatftfff ifi fi^l f fiflatfa •aft 
•sif tiaa, ifti, ^a«. aff ii f iif tff fiiia^ta 
Sia^ifai iaa «tiaf ^a, itta atitalfi 
faaf fvf i-5fiifi f iata ataa caa fiaii- 
f ata ^11 iaciiii f iataif ftatat fitf’fff a 
2 tai f at^ifiaa i aaiffi faaal «lfa faWf* 
cftaftat §*581 acfa fFaf ata, iff 
faaiiaa^ f iia f fa caa^aatai 

f tiai alif t fata «af fei f fv « ftacfa fta 
ftifaf a'lai §iifi >aia cf^aiffta ftatat 
iffif ci cafiiil ata aa caa itia fvii 
ifacaftw a^ai wiata wia atfe faittai afiil 
ftiaa I til fiia atcfe ftata futfitw 
caa ftfa ftatif fafttai fwta i • cafiif 
cafaif aa-it»ft caa ffv f a«pitiiaiam 
ff f faai cfti 'af fatal fisal fta ftafaa 
atif 1 fffai sfiai fiatfia i aff caa ataawif a 
ttcf iaii fif ft^, fiia fffaal cafifti 
iff caa atca if if S'^atN fv iawf a9attf> 
ftaai atftia ciif fca ftatai alfca <»m 
f facf itfaca art! atcatata flitfaitf aif«a 
at^f f f lata f fa?f i fifii fffti 







w 


•fvvw ^i%<frf anitsRw 

fww i^»it^ I ^tf»ifli '*i»r»i 

ilpwn T'fsi "It® 

wf^», ?>ii '?^<fn??i»iw rt>(»r* Jitmi 

fSttftfl ^ ar^R ®5(*it5(w 

C®ttt C®tft >I«tCTfl aifB <»»‘It*tt«r 'll® 

▼fifWHR I 

wra®t2ftR? %r®<t»i wf r®r*«. 
^rft»ii5*n ®?i f®R 

fir’it* ^r»ni Rt'<i «t9i « '«itf>i «i®tr^is 

Rff, nflBsi c®t5?® 

•ifwsi’J ®W5 ^Rt3 ^l^II ftal 

*rrH 3 ar^lln c^tcfe^ ®i^ 

®fiiil Rt*J ?^«t« ®t5t? 

•RitCT f»ir*r^f ®fi(l® alst^ I ^?f9®tai>I 
a’i'lB »(f® 

^KR® >IC^ I 

RRt®t?l®fl ®IR® ’l^r«=»ta|W9 ^l«'< 

I ®f«(® « at «nffa®fafCRt 

Rjtn ’Wf«t?t« ajsjjst ®fa.5tffl»i5i I 

®at<tf«t <frne^ at ^tc^ct 

RW ®fiir5®, OT^flt® tiai at ^twt 
f%Pi RfUm’t 5rta cT? ®it’f ®fini ®r? 

*ltR CT^ft®1^ TtR ®ffl?trSK«IH I f<l®lRf 

.af®t»if® ^?®t® atttc’i R?t»!ffr«i£® ®tfett5i 
f»l»Hr CTtch attfllP CT^®1 

ft« f®l«R ®t*l1'?rft 'ifilll Rft®HC® 

®l<l« ftlttf I ^®5t< CVRI Rftcatw « R?l- 
®t««R ®t*i ^tc®t til®** 

Rfinrl *(r®® Oil atfii®?!! ®ii»« cMi 
H fit> "ic^. fiOini *iw iw 

at ®f® 'itti itii 

(i|ltfi*i "IK titf *11 lit® a®a®ti aw 


itsi it?ft5tfi»i I ^i®t® *tw atirti *1*1 
t^fi atit®ia*iti fiiaitft 

® iNa alittr *(*5 atF®ft« i ifacii 
*1^ -*t‘tT»rt ® »iFi® 1*1 afvtKr 

ast« O^iraaffu 's[»iii cn Fin 

■aijl at'elsiti « I Fittfl fxtiFiai 'tfitl 
(N’ortlieni tirtha) Htl® ^*1* 
fiFntlll J— Hailii Narayan is said to have 
bren established by Saiikarachharya, who 
placed it when; it is, because of the neighbour 
hood t)f the hot s|>rings in the tank close 
by" at f®*iF« «i,® ®rni f®fsi ifilitti® 

Cl a ifv !"»(< W 

nrFa^mti fe»tF?® i*i ®'i’i cwiR c®t*®*»t 
II fi3i5i& Cl fi® a®ii Ptfwt 

afll® ®I1 It! 1 Itift ®*C* 

c^t c®i ic®i Cl ’jet^ 15® av® nfi tt*i 
15 «if jtr fi® ®ttl itt«t ftifti ®Ti iffi*i- 
JaiOfttl ®t5t5 ®t5 a®^ 55 i*ttil 

ic®® C5 ntif® irtcn ®tsi® a®l8 fit® 
nF5?c®5 F®ti ®5 Fi® fi® c®t ®* tn 
iiFs^tsfi ®tt5 ifiFi® 15 ®i®C5 ®ia| ft® 
Si ®f5t nfii^far® itstci i tii 5®it iH®T 
C5 ai c®1® aiitWl' %®5 a|f®ll« 

®WI ®5t®t58®t5 nf5®tSK®5 ®®t* ®C®® 
®Itt 5f®5tCI® f®* It®ft5 at5»f ®t®t®I® 
®®t* r®f® F*jt 51®® ®tt C5t5 15 alllltf " 
nftc®8 Fit® 'Sf?(5 ®®fei c^® fi® ®i I 

5151 it® 5<®tfl ®fl51 *1*1*15 f®fil1 
*11**1®, *1®15 ®5®« C5® *5 f|®, iltlll 
C55®1® IClt f5*5l® fl®l site® f®flltt 
®®® if* fl5l *t5l ®f*®1® ^51 III *tl1rtjl 
®*u® 5i®it5 5f®5i c®c®® I aiic® 8lc®iari 
*15 ®l5t5t®I atm fl®! 15 I ®®® *1f*t 
®®® *lf*5 «®1I alii ®f551 1l£®, 







<api »||51 fvfiw*! I ’iifiR fsi- 
*1? «it»i1 «?i, ‘tft, »it»i*Diti, 

, ^*t< wmi, «t»i, «t*i«ii, »it«s , c’rtnw 4ipi 

Jit«ia wrhi c'si 

'•111 'alii «tf^i<Bfs»it^, c»i 

cifi«i ^fi»n jwrt ’»r»i9i ^6»i, “'•t? 

CSnl CT«t, «rt«f 

C^t333 ^t3t3 «^f8t3 f33fl 
Wlt3‘«t3H <|51 C’tsf. 

^nf*i fai 5tf?3t3 ’itai sitft, 'itntw? af« 

«t^ 5W ^tr»I31 ^f3^f3 I f3C3l*» 

f^W3 ^f3W« «mW3 >IWll 
^t^t3 ’itsi 

^filWf 313(3 ^r3»Il3 sn I 

»|3fJt3 attfU*! ^33 3tl C3'5l^l« 3tr33 

1^CT*> I • 3W3 *lf3fB« 4»«Fs» 3!^ 

fi*! ««'S ^f33l ^t3T3 3t3t» 

,f^3 3^31 ^t3tW3 C'B3tr5 ^tf3W3 ; 

1|tl3 31« r331 ^t3t3 «(t3 »l3'twl ^f331 f?'3l3 
3f3W3 “^tf« 3t33r I *t3’Trt? 'SltB > 

*lf33t3 '»»tsrt^3l ^13t3 I3t3 33r8 «t31 
tfilSI »I^31 r3l«f^ C3I 3Wtl3 

Irtittf 3^3 ’Bftl® I 313,3 f33fe 3^l« 

«^1l*t C331 a|31 ^f3t'8 f«f3 

f C3t*^«l3it»l ^f33l ^31^3 r33« ’3f3t33 I 
"att* 1?l 3^1^13 3131 C3133 3131 41313 3« 

3filW 31313 333^35 233^313 3113 ft«331 
3f311 f3l33 I 3r3*-C33 3t»I3 3%33 CBllfe 
*133^ 3lf3 f3l>l3 3jfB3J3 3^31 ^^13 f33 
f3|31 *tl3t <33 311313 ^*tC3t3 3f3<3 3lf33l3 1 
233-343 <33 3^13 311 ^l3«3i ili9l «{i|3 
%331 34PB 313 3f331 ^lf3C3 3f3t33, ^llfil 
f 4t3 »3I 3f33l ^331^ I 3131 3113 <^331 3^31 
H3 343tC3, >333 ^31 3C3 313 3r33 f¥ | 


. Lv4 3<i, 

3131 34t3 f34lip 3tfil*ltl3 aHI^ 3131^3 1 
fllf3 31313 33313 f3f3 31^31 3^1133, “33313 
3SC33 <313 r331 ^l4 <31331 3l *l13llf 
1J133 313 Bl3 3l3 3f I 3131 3^3 ^3311 

311 ’H’1 •t31 3U3 firsi 333 333 

ifi? %1 3^31 ^figrB 31133 3f3t33 I 

fs^ 3133 3lft| 3<I3 3131133 3l3l3l3 3r33l 
3131 3JP33 3131 31 3f33l 3l3lC33 3lt 
3133 ^«.3l33 iftCB 3ir3C33 I 3«f1l33 4l3l3 
<33 3r33i1?l 3ltW, % I ® fe 333 333 f3f3 
3l3lf33<3 3lf33l «3ltC33, 313 33 4331 

3133 3135.1 3143 3f33l 313 31^1133, 

31313 434 31^3 ^1313 313 ^11, 1131 *34 
“43313313 3131313 3133 23it3 233l33f« l” 
3tlf334 41313 13lf33 333 3J3313 3 «l3t3 
131133 <13 3 »l33l3l3 331 3<3 3f38l lt33 
3W13 43^1 335W31 3 113113 »13 llf331 4rt I 
3131133^3 -03113 ^13131 133'9 <ll3 333 <13* 
-03313t33 1133131 3t43lll3 4l3l3lt 31133 
03l<33 13f3f51 3jfsi 3?C1 -011 <33 '« 113' 
31313 1 fi 11 313 11 313® I 1C31 3lfaCB 
31113138 1111313 1ll3<33 113311 f3f®l 3^31 
31^313 1 33f333 -01113 31iaHI3 lf33l <3f3, 
at 3113 %1 3111 3113 11313 1131 3“^< flfllt 
f33l<l, ai'^1 3|3 3lt a3< 33t<33 Jtt^ 
<333lai f313l3 3rt I 31tC3 333H 3l3W 
lf33l 3113313 I 

11331 tt 1W3 3ia 33r31iat3 fi3l3, 3t3l 
13(r33l3 3»3 Il3lf33ll 33f3 1J13 iftn 
3^31113, 111 31^1 333 1313 13313 iflfl- 
fi[»Il3 1111 <3 fl 1131 431113 ifBltfiE lt3l 
<133 ifilfi 3^3 I 1131 3ftKl lltll 111 11313 
lf33 131 313 3f4wif.— 

“itll 1 Bit 3^11 131 3113, 

313 C3C3 311, 3313 It3t3 4tW" |t- = • 



'« >R<in ] arti I - 


C*l « «IT^ 1 '‘•tel 

flftltlf 'Bf<ft «1«1 

^Tfl fftWCf, I’t'l*. « C»U «1 «T'?5lta 

WCaa «arwt'<ttn ^tifs«if 

fi|<9 «lc«cf I at«a vaa wtai, waa 41 aa 
«tata ^f«i 5 ?^^ 'js? ! aafa^mta c*f\ffai 
aaafa ca»i C’»a5» >a=a^ 'staaai a^ai 
! a(^»i ma^i M^iwa castt»i farrtt^»i 
•laSsWaif^a facai 5tfaai atfaai, ajaai 
'Bmafsf*! *i'atf»41a ^atn attfta fs^s^ta rsfai® 
vf^ie ca»» •fl’ffei 'sita a^faiafai ai^al «a; a^ai 
'8l»iatf’t'®ta, ^ratai i;sti’il9taa iJifal ^ 
*tai«at*ii « ^a^aaifaal aartfas^t caVi'stata 
ai^a ^'Blt'sa ^'b? ai itlj^ffa^l aaf^w ar«iai 
aflc«f«a, aca atesfga ai ca? 1t5)?ta 
atai aaft aita, ataa, ^aia a^fai aifaaMa 
«awtai afaailas®, ca itcaa fitwialS faai- 
awa afa's 'Statcaa taiif'® faai^B, atata 
«fTta atci ^latiaa staatfi aatfe ^tfaai 
? ^la'e-^wttaa -at ai ca^ fa^'® fa?* 
atala 'a«ata a^t« ^aaataai aafa ajtcaa %a- 
fa»af1 aiifa:"?® “^aa 'ata's-wr^ *:^«af»iai 
fWala a(^«a atata 9ta aat« 

^?wa at^i aaa ai^faai 'atfaatts ? ai ca^ 
'Bitiaa a«rgfa caatta «tais-aiiatcaa 
af, spiaj acafa arfp calaa-arw, aatffa 
a41fsa ^tarsm’fa aataft&ja ^feaa 

alaifia ? «tatal c’Aaca cataatfa^l a^at^ 
ffat aia'Bafw^ aartr^4la awt <«'« faartfa'® ■, cat 
151 atfaw^ i.raic® «tata «aita ! 
<aaa aw^ ^fac« affaatfaa afaal^ 

*taf«wwa atai Ji'B Sj ! >aaa fftaa atetcaa 
■nci ca ^tatwa a« aPa<-fa« la^caa -^ica^ 
a^a aw « ftai^a^ta 'eta atfaai 
vtatw ^a T - 


aft«ta«-«Maa-aia ajtaaiai aiataiia aPta 
at{,« wra» xa aw 1 ^ta's Sata, aaiaa, 
«aaat*t^‘ f« ^lavaifa nsia nfta 1 aatatai 
^fafta ca fia alc« ac< aaa ^faatficaa aPiai 
’»fa® aa/'Blai aafa^taia aire «wita>*i>% 
atia %ata 1 cat aca ^ai 'j^ta-catlla aw 
4^15 faca^ti sa ^ica 1 <at aaa atiaaaa 
aMa »fta 1 *16 faai' a» cataa lawta 

aiacaa ata aata att 1 -atta a arw atial 
c^aa cat aaa fica at'sai ata, n 9 aan aaaii- 
aa aaca a"^*f at?a atta 1 

^ai ?aji caai -ata «al 6 ata aaa ataal 
aafaata afaajta afaai awatfafca *fai» 
ata? afaaia 1 Jiafaa aa atata aaijftfta 
a^ai ataai a?t fe<.atca aa sfataffata— '▼ta 
aafa-faaicaa aaa ata afaa, ata aafiiata 
a" 6 tca atfaai aa afaia aa 6 i caaa caa atat 
^itauata atwfisa, caaa 4 a 6 i cafla caaai 
caa aaca aafaai ^ftcaftai atajtafa ca 
atai afaati afaa faaa afacafiata, 
^acatia atata aiRta aa^ai ^aiaal aajaa 
afaatfif, catata atata strata aafira afraa 
a «aa^ta ^aa atai at^a, cat ata, cat 
fsatfaa ata ata aai aajt fattlai awif 
sTaatfa, faa oif? j caa ^ta aaca «aaa 
^aiv caaai ^«a affaialf ? «ia fa ^titi 
catawt ata, ft^aitafa® ^tcaat fa ®ta aatf 
tacatai aat atata cataci taaii, ^aii 
atfti atatfaal ^ata ^tfa'iaafiiil 
®(a caa aM'cai cat® ®aai nl^a afawn t 
4 aai «tia «ttia ^t®att 'saaAaa naa atata 
aiaata fa ««,'if 6 a afaai faaft^l ^atfaa vaa 
atataa afaca «awa afaamai fafat 
atafaa fafa ^aauata «aa atitatatw 
awafaata ffic^a afaca aaa atatciai 



'WWW % 





frtf ntftiftw ?«iHiiri^f«i CT»<,c«*» 

IIWIWWI” ^ 

wfii ’ifTO 5tc« »f*iw •itft«rt’», 

Mfl Wwcftl «^«I, fffilll fvfiwl *ltlTIt*H 
ifwiii ffC¥ rtftw #w cnt 

l^cil C«n fBf— *lfwi *rtlw^ 
. fiwMdi W•^ I ^<ifw ffc^ Pl^fini ttfrtii 
mn ^wt« '*»ft*tt'8 

ftfimti, fwi ^ 


^fiiw— •’»?fir-ft«t»*i «»«'! •Mfw? 

ffti pti W*l— “•!" I 4»>1 

fWtit*! ^fifii ’ipwti 

•itPiw, vrew ^«r«M nftti cfPwiw, 

aftitti t* '5W’ ci^ cnl 

ifiraifBi 

( #11* ) 
#1^1 


•IpT^ I 


■ fc», itw, flrpBiw 1 fiai a»»i^ 
<• c^l firp TO } 11 15 fii’8 
ifniii cii c«i, fiwi ifiii 
niw i*iti fifa’ ’ll 5ititi,— 
arfiiilfi xifa ifti, 'tit itftiti I 

C«11tl ICTlltll, CUltl 1*111 
aatltW fl I'llflCl lltl 11(1, 


«lt 'JM, <1^ Clltlltltfl fill, 
(111 <•’(11 ifij 1115 fill 
cititi iciaitd it5tci« 1(11 j 
iifi till, ilfi lift i 

itftia icift i[ci, Kift dtitw, 
^1 itriiti 11 n ltd itn J-- 
It'S ai, 111 C«ti cltll 511, 

’Iflita la ^titi 111 I 

Itl \ 



vt « wn ] 


^«n5^ I 

%. 


ol^fet *f? ><^1? 

•fit? i®W ^'•ll 'lf?»tff»l I 

lilt ^c«»firc»»? •» ’»r*i^t'»i ^'sii 

f*iwrt f«[»i I sftfe ifW, 

¥fii»t«t5 ci^ ’ffiiw o 1 8 f?5t •itf’t- 

^ti ^<111 |i6« ^tr^f f?ii'«fii 

C^<ltl ^t^»I ^ 'BfftI f69l 
4^ n« >r^«t5wa jtw ati, 'stata 
«tfi ^nwifii cft?! *11 ffw fsatpfa® ««rt«'5 

» feit^ai faw 
alwl, »8a5» f» wt*if^ ves a^ia i 
afaa 8(Wt^ «tfta ^9ta-f*i« <?>!#« ifv- 
atii fanlii firatw ca.^fwa •few tfssn 
«»W atp af«(i I 5»i <ir^i»i sitHf 

aF^lta c«fta ^1 1 aiaaaa »itfew ^twa 
Pa«t« «««ta atfawa atca «rtta afa « 
ffaaa affat «fa f« alata ^*rif a at- 
c«fi«i, w aiaa <8ata awa ^fawat, caaa 
'afaart <aaiata, «aaf»ia cataa ^faw^ 
alia I fafa aJata aftwa, Ita-aatatia Ifa 
iTatlil atata afaa afiaia afata 

aaf^B ^ aafi atliaa i cn cart cataa atfa- 
cat nt^ aica atia aA ataa\ aa^»a '*• aliA 
aiaai f^i cataa atafa at ataa i at^l i *afaia 
atata a a^Hfiara ^aiaa^ atitataa wta ^a- 
aa ai a^laatwi "taa afawa, ftatiaa 
cata at^aiat aftataja faifwiaa aa atln 
alM, aiaai aaft*(f<ati •lafw nlia at%a 
atf^ fafa alatcwa aw fafta a^ atiaa i 
atpn arttrataia, ata ata aaaa at afilata 
awfa aw^ afiiaa 'ftata ntt ail 


aaa aaati atw } afiiatatt 'Hatt -aiitaa 
aan?t, fai atata a^Mata <aa a^ati 
aat<)a) I aai ataai aitna aaiw a^aaar a 
affa ««Hl ataia aafa firatri ffa ala, 
a^’^f<afa aafaa alia i^artatia -atfait , 
afaaiafltia alai ataai awata afaat atia t 
aaiap^^ia af^sa-atata atwtaa afaia 
atfaata i sfelt caa aifaata atwat— aj«ai. 
a®! afta i Ifaaiti a'a^taaar aafaa atftil 
atalia afaiaa, 'jata sfea acttl catatlw 
astwl a^atiiia ai aaaaft atalafaa awi 
aafaa afait i Btata aflaa^T ca^ai atfafapi 
fatitataa as aija altl Saiv afafafai 
aaii^ fa| aif a alat af^aliaa i aiaa fta- 
faal aatiafe-aatjv, fafa afaiaa, cafaa 
'Sfatcas cataiaa <trafafa afa«i fa^taiafa- 
atwai tfta aaaaalta, ata aatml aif- 
aiiara? aia «rata catajai aaia atataa 
aiaa alia atia at i ai«ia afaiaa, Wifr 
atatia aHiaa cattla atHca at «aatia itfail 
raafaa aitr a5(?tiaiaa ata atfail afftiaa » 
atfa fag gia « fag altafa afga aftata* 
“aw ata aaa aw awa, ata- ta f aaiai 
fsataal ataia g<lfa, aata «f^i ana? 
alwa. fafa aiatia aai aatiafe ca'gatia— 
^a«al aik afaiaa i 

latal ^ I « faa aci attfaia alia wtf 
aaitaat^ aiaiaa-aifaa ag tfliaaaai ( falti 
Ta, fa, agaaia ) atfaat feafia i fafa fag- 
faiaa aa aafattH afjt atPwtiia, aifw 
awjl aatal ittfaaii (afaiaa i ftiaiw 





M ’•lO, 




luft^ww I >11 ^>1*1 Mti-f’i*! 

r*ifni «rtf*iitn*ii ^wn 

«iWi¥ >« ^^Hwrw "^t*i*inn *ifwt« 

‘ 5 tftr 8 t«*i w 

CTsrt^i rtw, 

“f^/ O’* 

•ft*i. Ojiii 

i” >i«>"irar 

’•!«» ^f»Il»|51, “C’I't 

. 0*1 '9 ’*tiw ’i^tf»iii? *itf<rti 

«Tf1 ff« CWllI 

«■ I ' 9 f*t'W M ’« 5 t« 9 ftlft 3 l" 

«(Tf^ « *i'5t’l5ar ¥f»i9t«i ft^’i, 
«>rtil\Pii ^’iiiw*i Pirn® I 
^f*r’»t«i »r3>i, 

’K’* 

Urtfir i 

i«W Sj 8 ^tPi*i, 'm^iw ^Pi’i't'«i 
fiw's I fl'S’Ji ’} 5 tfT!i Ji^n- 

‘ wir «it>*i cw>iiOi ’ifiwsi, •'«(t*iPi 

9 (t’it^t ^»ij *nt ^tf»n«ff I 
•I'W «*Tf»t’», c**** ’ll ’^1 ^'s *ioi «>n- 
■ifV' t«Jlfir I ^tP* V 'S 

^fii^w ’ro«n Oip* I «ir^»it>*, >iPr >i^5w 
»n-^ ’mm ’ftio <» ^if, iffwrtfl mti 
MJii •«’*?, otr*iw-^<>n ! 

’mf 

fin 

itm Pfiit Pii.i^n I fii »i«tn«Br3 
. nti c<ti i>ii irt i iPintm c’ffriiw *HPR 
^it« miw ditmi cfltn ■atw itfetitft 
ifiCi ntPimi i fffmo ft’ftmw ’BiOw 
wft^'i fi^eititi mfhwr, citmiffmi 
•nil ’JjCTrfli ^Pi*ii Wtf ’itPiw 


w4i*.-.. r_-,,wv,..-. 

^ I 4 Pr% ft«ii Ocfi •i'bWswm nti 
I'l •it' 8 «i cn*i m I '*tb: f«Pi ntifci 
nPiit^i *i«m iPisi finTl •tt’sfaim 
Prei nnfaam anm i^|i fnifim i ai aa 
’ifiiiiarta iiai« ii%a atftif nc? mt i 
Cnn%a flPiafCia— Frailty, thy name is 
woman | lai afa fnfa atff fnitwa ii 

ntia aiaaiia ^fiaTfitia, nata aiatrai aaataa 
ana nfaai *a«f*| mat atatita atat" 
naaia faafa naainiPsa faai aim 
ifaatcia i 'Siata faai tfa® fia, "Frailty 

th> name is le^al profession lawyer friertd 

at aata r»s i af«®«aa caTn^aa 

caa ®aPia«. '*l>|f®a ai “conjectural emenda- 
tion" ®faaicia, juaiaa cnta® awPii ai% 
fi m^aa aii>®tafaa itn icn >Na conjectural 
emendation ®pit® atcaa ai T 

ca atai a^i, >r^awr nta ntPim m, 
aftaa mPitaa, fai ntaiaia 4»aaa ifaai 
iPftaa, ncaa ^aaia aataTlatnlrta na- 
tFHan ifa® a^atti, «tata ma aia **tatfaaa 
attata •acatna at? i f®fa ifaitita aPiatt 
'Stafa itaatai-atfsti iniaifii atat«Nta ita 
iftcaa I aim afatna, “niafa cia ifnitaita 
aPiai aPiai faa itfetliaa? nfliw afnai ata 
ai r nfPt afanta, “«ata mi caaata atfiata 
ifaai aftar at*ltt« 'atata matat aflfwt 
cal® a^mia, natta® cat^a ifaaiwi 
taiini® tara afaia aatrtia fifai ) «tafa 
6iiai ntata ntai ar?, nta r«ft i^ata |l?i« 
caitca ntciaf® ai ®tata« fmsaii at? r ^fm 
afaiaa, “cat^naa ^®tai ’itPro wtPt ai, 
f®i aiiaPt 'atata, iPrtlafa takaaj 'lana 
ata ai caa?. »tl ata ® ataatr faS f®i 
afaw fiat ^ <a aaa«mi ca(nat;a'?aw' 





¥f%iCT*rr 8 f^ > 




-ftfisn ♦iti'11'9 w 
*11 1 fwt* 

«i*i *n •iti’f, '9«iti*i 5f*ni 1 " 

W C^ltt *11 I f^ci^ «< 

*K»Hf ife ^1 ♦mtfl ^tjii 

f6«1 

f9'9 «1«t »Ilf*1»t I tfl?i>1 *1W 

^f«ri1 C*l'T«ft« Tt^C® ««f>l 

*rHt«i I 4^1? «5» r»<s? v.H's c'f’i’i >fl4i») 
C4rt*n tirc’» cir*tc« 

mfwi vti w qtf*r»f, w 

ww? wn? c'st? tff^i 'Sf^*! 

»tt^ ^fsc'sr? cn w*» cn 
fiFWfl CT'Wa c^tt 5 ^c®w 5 n i <* c’H^'n 
CTCW Wt? '•11^ « 

«« >151^ *ii|5l ^t%a firc^ sfec« stfif- 
c^ffi ^fw ^»ffaft;®isrfs «tff^«fj 

?tin ’•fill'® nt*( c'lti '•» I 

« n\ I 4 V>f ' 5 fjj t -a^f%, '6 »f»i 

CT firv finirt c®*i 4^ sii, 

^ CT cni “n^R’ir’Fst irHt9'8^ft ’ft^t^t'ft- 

Misfit'S '«i'rtt3 r®s*it3 niHjf 

c^tn w *11 1 'srt "nmsirti^ <81^^ t*i* t*is 
l*«i w. 

w*w« SSIPI^II *1 

. ^ ^1 w *w I 

«ftf*f 'll CT<< *lfit f*1»*t>(1 «I^»W 

f ipm «nirB f ^fBi *1 'B^r« « 

(^)— '>^‘9ftr 

cn^i 4»fei ff»i, “« winner i c«t®fcv 
CW i^C*! »IC?, C«t?f5 •IC'H ’»*fl CT*I #C*t*11 
*tifi" 4*1*1 cwlNtiw ^winrti 

itw, *i*rtrwCTf «w ’it«i »if n I 


«*ttf*f T|«1t« f^r«l'«.®t*l *tc^ '8 ’Its C»l*I WW- 
5t« 'sw I 

cnfir*! ^i^f'si cl>i*i itw 
▼1^«(1^ Cftll *rfl« *11^ ®^1l1lfy "*It^ 
f^’«»I1*f, C5t^tt¥ C^*1 *11*1 *119, f5n 
*11*1 *ii^t® 4 ^tutr^n ^*n c^*i Hw *11 *11? I* 
c’i'itw cWw 

S|*1 W 4*1? '8191W5 41WW *11? ^r>r 

C^tfe?tC? '5C^ «f5T9l « r?»»f >I?I 

<51?! ^<*11 ’F91 ^C^lvi ?I1»11 ?11 »HW I 

«it^T3 *iif? ‘itr^’ii *iireiii ^ *tifr*it%'» - 

;''X^ 

r??i? ' 5 «it?ta '?ri?u’i c»ii?? c??^ 

C?t‘*t*I’Httt1H *ltf?’1t3 W ffW? ?11 

c’l^l >fel -stt?:?!*! vfel 

^file's— *1 ^1*1? f«»i«itii‘t^ I 

cK^t^ ?ii *ii? '?f*i? ?firai n?l 
f*1«nt?*1 I f?? ?t*1 ?f, 4 C3Ft"H'9*C^t«t ?l 
nt’f’is^l *1115 I ^t9t9l «!?? f^'sls ca|%? 

?f9![i efjn's *11111*1, 'Si«tni et?i*iK, 
cni*t«5fe *1.?^ I 'St^im 4irt?w >if?« 
TftHt*! *1I3FC"t ?f?91 «?*ltcsifl 

«*t W*1 ’jfflSl »19? f*1^f? ?1? I fw 
'«ii?t« ?i5 ?i?nii *11 ??*i'8 "svl?* 

Wlillai *H#*1 *1lt, '515191 f® f5*ltl»rt 

5M9US11I 591 T'4*1 *11515 *lta T 91519 
C1R"f 5C*15 *tU*t9 <5t? *(< 59, 5C5t 5 

5i5it*i9 <r4*t ?15 91^! 5i3Pl<ai*ii‘ 

5^t?. 51519 5159 1ir55 *11 I C*ll l,f91 

5151^1 911115 51^9 fl’^ll 5f91l9 ^ 

fif9l5 *1151 5tt^J *lf9l5 5f91l9 51*19 CT*1 

*1ttl 

591 ft?, W 9 tl ?9 <i^l 5 5 rtt 9 J>$ 
1? 559 C9119 1 5tr^ rtWU 5119191 
5f9W^ C*t Y’* CTfill9 55 ?w4 9t»1l9 I ftl 
fStlWCI 11'fl9 « Wf 51%119, 51ft 5l9l9 









mrf ■«*« 4IW »f?(frff«rm i cn fkn^ 
%nw.n 

ftin ftfli «|f •»• ^?tfi*f, 

«titc« vfi c^tvrtt*»5 Itof ?tc»i n^ai 

■rtawmfl ?»i •it* 

*(litfi»rtn I c**! *n c^W ^w— fwt^- 

*101^ Wft* I '* .*^1 .^tf^vC*! cw "'ll 
jlf%flfl*ltl, C*t9« <;*fs|«*1l»! C«*R 

ffitltll ^f»III * *Wf •!« W 5« I m Ctl 
flfl I C^Vl T*. C’tt* •I’lt* 4l^f* 

•rttt if if— •fuf ftfwfef fftf* c*f*i 

“»«f fflN *i «iHi*f ftf" ftr 
fftiftf I •Bfftwf *t»in 4*^1 c^'^f - 

ipt^ •ififni (?tt*tiii *tf« f if =11 1 
ft^i* f**f ftfi ifnji fpi fw ff»t*i% 
•iiftftf I 

*tf *ffl C*lff fl c*»i, 

»*w 

‘ cwftfi fi# *r ?'5 * 1*1 

ffti rtf cfi rtf'* 

('©) »t 1 sft'«l*T I 

Ht^ »>inr fff fi f tft5 ff r*«. *tn cfftff 

fItWl* cifCf C*Aff f vff t rtf ftff f 1 Cftf 
•W* *tfftl •Ttftf 1* il f ffSI ftfui 

#tf*ni I itftf ^cf * f* ff firt ftirt 

fipiif, t«ff •itftf ff*tf *f fiiff* fi fttf* 
flNiftif #tftf fff* fffifffi ffiiftf^cftf 
w fti 1 f*rf fcftffftff #tiff5«*n 
firtf ^tififfl •ffflf fff f fltrtt 
•Ittfft T(*ftt *tff ff9<fl ficf fi, * 
*tffi frt f*« ^ f« ftii 

*if 'fffii fif f^ ftff tf , itfti ^cf f f*rf 
^f, * 01* ff '*tfi«f* it*i cfffrtt^ 

(fftPHtf, *tff ftWI, Cfftf "ftlfft* fl* 
''•(tCTCftf 'ftfi ftiff, •«« *tff 


ftlf f ’ftftfJ flcfff ji^ f Ifftf * f &* ffe ••(ft 

rttftffrt, •it*tw«*tw *tf«* cai%i cfj* 

f^tff f*f« Ffftftfl I *tftfl cfi f*^f f*fi- 
*M sf« ff»w cfif a ftff w ftffrt *ffcf 

'fffjta ff* •ffarf fiittf i oiff •laffi 
ftltf dtfti •itftrt caPifti f» js fffti 
*fn*rtai ftff c^f I rtt*ta ft^w afnal *ftf- 
ftai ff ftfi fftwf fffal itftal #iftf •, ff Irt 
fiJtftiwa ft^a fffilft* ftfffi 

f^ai ftcft ftfftart *tfta ftftffs «<*- 
ftfl fffflit *i< atffai ffatfiftf, *tfl 6 * 
ftci f* ft, *ta cfffai f iftf i fta- 
*13 'sfatf «af) ffaai cft^ta fffw 

fin fffftfi 

ciff f ii* ?a *tf 1 ftffw 

f Cf * fff ftftf I *tff f f If cff fiat ftai 
ftfftfs ca^wa iftf *ff « i< -afa i at* ta 
^ft* 01* *fa* ca aiwtf iwrt *ifta ijf fi fa if 
f* fi art? I 01$ ^fi * caliira ftf aataaw 
rttf *r?ai aatatif «ia«jfc« fifnai faita 
c^ftiiaa at'iti* ai fafta i oi*ff *aa^ 
cfa* affatif knock *faata *taai firati 
f fta f ifta « iiaata c* cffi ata.^fa f^i* 
falta c^fti *iata knock *faata *taai fti* 
ftatc* cia ftirttff ^fi, ftfi ftffata 
f » aif rt'hlff fff rtfff I *« «: *• ff f f 
atffafa* ajfva knock *faata *ta<n »ii*, 
*tata afaai caf oia’g faffafaf, ftftwfiff 
fti I atfi fi* aafta ^i <f* faff^a caf*i 
^iffl *faw i^a fti I ata iu* fif , <a*# 
attatatf at^f catfcaaifaf, ftati* ftnitai 
*raftav*rtcfi ail *trtf f*,v,Cf'lli aiai 
*tata *tf nr a** faitwj jaftpi afff , “*tnif , 
^fia aag r •itfi^faft#. fttftai 

iaifftfl rttiiijFrtiF 



'ffv 3 






^IWI ^lf*n, fits 

^ittOT, *i«»iw ^»itt?twi gr»i, «tt« 
w*r *tfw 

4fffs»*tfl ’fit’rt ( >«ist <tw 'BTffc^ »iti« 
•ifw* cw^t ftw ) 

«« n* f6li? 

▼fiw litfel «»ft^l «»'»« «fl^«ttfs» 

^«rt»ii ftft I ^f»tc»i5« 

ftiS *tr^5i ^fifsi vt*! 

^t»l li*IP» C»lt*» *ltit?9l- 

ff»rrti” «rtft *11, '4^'Ji f?ii wit 

f^«tlf, 'm*l*tt51 *1^ «t*I « T” «ltf»l- 

«r»i, *nrif^ at?‘ttfT'9 w^tf® i 

fpft ci^ ^f«i»i5», 5»i*»i ^'iT’it^i 

’f^'Mcw «rt»ii>i I tHWT 

'»^1 ^if’C »(ti^ »l^tW«T?t5 

»tr?(5?i f?«i I ’iffi^wr CT«*i 0»t*i 
^fiUI fW^tW=', f«f^'9 

ii’f c»itii*t ^tMtwsr »ic«r ’if <'5 

«tfw VlfWtill *(«’I «I»I 

^1 1 «trtr»( f«f5( « «t<t5 ^*11 «^f95i ’I’ltiw 
'^I'B ^f*Hl *irafr5 C’lt’tJ 

'BtltW C¥t*»« *lTt I C*icfc f’lVt- 

'^^>1 tNnfir fw (t««fii ftisi 
fvf) ^'ll^Ttf, Pf^t? ^'eiiu 

^«P|« «t# *tC? »»ll, ’ll?, 

41^? iwfH «^ii ’ifwt? 

f?C!W« ^tW, «tW? W? 

?W f^WtM f»?*H »lft» 

•ItH I ?T^ IJWl^ 

*tif,— 4 »i^5lWff fpsftr fSBt^ w, ^ifws 
iPum <1?^, I c?i?ii *it|fl 


•t?^fil *tr? *11 1 *l*t 

•in cwffti •a?w’i w? •fiw tiftwi 
c>i?i ’n?? I «t»i nnw? ’ifif ?n¥ m?i 
^<fn c»i^^^,*f. cnf?«f c*ffei^tfe, c’l'tfe nf^*i 
^itf*r? ?t?t?tfi5 cTPt*it? *n, •t?w ii*t 
?tii^, c?*i «<• cw’Pr« I ?••! 

*1? ^r*ii« *n^, cf »finw 

Ji?*! ?ifii?i •j*i'8 m I •t?t? 

•t^rs c^ftfi^ts '••fir’i *tnt •i^*(l^i, •t?tCB 

*rt*n •iwwi? ’It’ll *:(«n ?^»i \ 

^iwiu*! ’iwin qfjw f^tt ?i?l^ fl*i, 
•i.'s 'Bt?tt« ?i«ff*t» •t? ntW ivi ’itf^w^t^ 
•f?? I •^i « •?&? I’^Pittl wi 

•listens cv?*? *1? 

’(t«tl^»i f??tf?n I «??’i •fB «4(Sif»«m?f VC? 

’»?i>i nPuttf*! ? '•f«f’«t? »iti?c?it 

••iif’iin’iiU's ’itww'BiBi? •iwirNt 
•1'5W5 I •f?»lt? ?tC« C’H^ *fJt^, C’TPl'rt 

?rtfe ’I’lt •iw, Pn •tf’BPi ^ft, ^fiB, ntS • 
c’lmtCf’! *tCT nt?ni fjBi »if?in I •?» •n- 
•Pt® “’Itf?’?” WW? ’I'B I ftPt, 

il^l, •t?t’l1 fit »ItPl5rt •flf, 'Bt?, •fffl, 

^fll, viy 3Fnf«tl*li>, Bllfwi? fBin CT -BfBPwtB 
B1 *11^ Bt?! • fi* •filOT 
*t|Pl»ll? ’ll I *11^. ?fiii Prtittw 
•»il?f?i Bin Pii?Bi ?•«: cnt Bin f^Pi 
mfe n? nB’iWB HBtBfai ntiBinB 
nPi* Bin nPifBB i PtBti^i c^*irtnnt 

’iiin^ till tBrtl BB Blnrt %?trB 
•nt?t» Bin ?w I BBB BPwfn f?nn 
atf B Bin III 

BtsUrB Btnti^ bPwi bctb 

•tl BTIBB BtBBBrt tfflt BtBB <BBft 
•fB Brn’t’cTifB nfBBtfiBiB I irnnR'^f^ 

BtBBB%* nfBPlBtB WWf. Btf,CB *|tf« «?• 
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;.^f*li « 8CT«CW 'iW* C^t^TO ^9 C*I91 8^111 nW ’»f«tt«, 

m |jr ’tuft fitfintcisi 1 tlwi '»'rtf*t -flfV *n» ^ 8WI9 C»l«t9( «W9 8"»t< 
firi»f>ii ct, ^fif’e <Sr ’mfe ^wc^t i 

jW ^ ^98^,U18, 'll I 




«t9'S'e #t8 '<(8 

CTCH 8»I«1 « TW»tl9 f99>M »IT?1l1- 

ftn I wtfw9 ft8U9« '5t9t91 f«»t 

It8 mft ftw 

8"t< I BtW9 lf«9t»l *••• 

^ ^CB Wl ^tW « I CT Jfl 

c^ Jtw9 si^rBi »i«r5i '«fc*i'fi -mltH 

81 l^W'S 88¥t»fl8 <»f f«l9UI »lp«rj{ 8t8 I 

5t5|lWCl9 5^81 fB»l C?8I 81^ I 

^1891189 *lf^« ^H1C99 ^ C'BifeBiWJB 
j8Vl9 « 9t8Pr9 #1*I9T«IT f(|»l I (>) 

89W9W9 Bln'S!? fn^jNns 8l’^'8 ^81 9t9 C9 
9lni nnw n«ti:89 ’if?® ^9f 
nf99tfl5t»R I (O *t9t9 'Jtt’rjnnM cft 
fn9t« « tin ntr^tBi nnl^n i 9'^nin ntntn 
>01119 -sittln-ntn '*ili,c»jtf'89 i 

> I 9Ft<lW n9l9»I nUBfim If^CT I 

wlBm CTpfl en^Pt mnwitwf Pk«i i 

( iPwwnm ) 

A I t»ow nfiib*: '«ttljcnitf%9f8i*9' ' 

««tnl W8 nWK wwlftliw i 
cwm^ 899fl!W 99t9‘'S I 

n IVwtn'n iitvt int mnjcwtlwnw i 

(Hinwi) 


ntnlcn? *ji9ii fnsiBflitf® n tin 

nif® f^si I nn?®: ^ jjjih tlntni %t -wtin 
ft'8'8' fin I ifipn 'stc’t? nm nfBif « 
nfnn 'sun? ntn wBiin^ 1 nitn nftl? n 
fi’Tiin wH *9 nf99i iifnfnji 9»fn 

nfflstfitnn I wmn? 9ini9 fnnt 

f99j9!j. c-v^n, nfnn «'ffn n b'bbii -sitn it?! 
fiinn I {«) nl nc9'pSl9 cn ^in? itifti 
C 1 V 99 931, n^^«n93'9 ttntfnn cn fnm? 
nini mil 1 nin nitiw tlnnifn? 

ntcs I (8) fwtin? S^BHrcn 9(998 1 
(i) '9 wiBcn? ®n9fncn ca**:??? nnn « fin 
■stlf? ntf«9 9tn I (9) ittn 999 flnnm 

(•) vswifwntfn 9aif9 ftBJWtwPi* t 
cnt9if«Mi'9 ftntft ««;« 499 : 999 1 
(•) C9\« nip'e^saf^Vi 9ii9Wl 99«rti I9n 1 

1199:: *W9i»#»9i; f99tw 9991 s nits 1 

( 9999 ^ ) >• I 89 

. («) 89< 9(1»199«8< *C81 ^9999< 999 I 
C99I019 99^9 nfiRl-tnnw I 
* <191991— irff* Pl<1l1 «>*9WJ19I 

' (*) wp^i*!: 9it9i9n Bi w i wm nwt 1 
9f9«9i t nn wnfe Unfttntni 1 

9fi99 99 ! 9 l » fe9 l9 l98f 91 9 l f89><t i 

' 99l9rt9» <191991 1 



^ ye ii» 1( S|;«|J1 ] Jim W I 


ww I wi#l»rti w«« 

iftf^ the yellow race. ^afTfl 

•WW %Cf< ^tCfl ( 1 ) ^tl’^tlftl 

at«r<(t*f| <*taita « ^4c«ta‘irafil i c’H?! 
siMat <«aM faaai «iin i (>») <51 ’lac* s^tsu 
«f^a a'liira'i i aai- 

^awa ej5faaft»i af? aai 

ata '8tai a^w ^aata atita, ■•rt’Fatfa'sta, 
*ttata ( faaa^ > at<i«ta ( aaa<t«i ) '*i'ff« 
cai a>tai«a «ia afaai faiafa's al's "flat «»fv- 
atfa'jia a^ai 'st^ta « aiystai® ft?*] i 

aaa aw fa>j awi^i « ata® 'siat ■aBh'® 
faa I flwa ateta tf®aua« caai aiv cai5ia 
awiaa aaifaai ^tawa ^ ^taa aaiaaiifaa 
nn faapa a^® i -i aata atata a’?r® 

mw ^ta'ala a®)®ia c®af fsa i c’t'^iaaa®, 
carta, rtaifaa a^f® faiats^ aiai <a»iaW 
«tac® ®taat^ a>l® -aat fa’ 9 :.a ( ) %a® 
( ^laafi ) ®<(a ( Ha® ’(a ) ( rta«i ) 

Haca® aac® ®tac® ^tfa® i laaa aa^aaca 
ca'aaata Haiawa ^«.aa flaj faa i 'Ssai f® 
^ata • atali® ca«ft®f®a ai aa ®®i* atiia 
aiatwl f«® I ^ai Htaa Hatata atfaca a^ai 
caw ataa® a^® i caaa^fe ®taia acaa faai 
aaca ®tac® ®rtaatH aa i waaa ca Hcaa 
^a*ia aiaj®tai (>) “Halt®® faat®c«t» af®at®« 
Haata®" ^fa ®tfaata ® ®ia»'i®c®a a<ata 
•nft arHaata aa i caaa^fe aa iiait ®tar5 


(1) wiwcaiaaiata! «aalf®wrtft%t an^i 
®»ftlai ®t®iiafaa ati®a' ■ 

^ Itwaaal i >* i >« 

(►) fjvim a<i®tt aac®iltf® R*®i I 
•etaart aaft a< aiaia c®iaai j an^i^i i 


®tawat alatfia I *t®t(aa" ®ailPa cataav V 
caaa i «a^ cataar ai< 

atHraa faarata taa i ca'tcaa ®ata f^- 
aa ®rae« faai atfa.'a c®tatf b» a i o i 
®faatiaa i" ®taft® aaj® «a? 'ac^ afaata 
®l®)taa %ati® «a®^ ataf® ®faai “faaica 
aiiffai: aft® aftaaaf®:" <aafa afaattaa 
•aat aat®tai®Ta at«ffa ?r®®tca «i®tfa® 
«tatta« at^aai ata afaai atfafai®aa<a 
®faatcaa i 

laH aiafa 'a®ita Hcaa afa® «tai«a aaar 
aaly?® ataifaa i cat aata Hiaa aa^aj arai 
f<ic*fa«: aaa® f^fa® Hcaa aiaa 
fastai <a®i® asa araalta wTa®ait ®itH® 
aa I ^ aaa ati® aatfa® tf®ata at®ai ata i 
faaiacaa aiatata ®faaia® aaca at®iatW 
a’ta'la aacwa aaaaa ®taa i f®i ®tata 
aar®®®tca faaiaa af®*® ®faai alia fa®ta 
at® ®fac® atca att ' ^ai «aa®» ®rtjtar<a 
aalc®ar iaata’t, aiiNtta ® atataH «iif®aw 
anf® at® afaai aaa atiiwia aaf afaai aft* 
afa® atatfaa cat aaca af^ilai aiita ® 
aifa?ta atai ®)at® ® Hacaca ft^® ataifia i 
aat^ 'acaic®a aaa f®fa ca a®a faata ® 
ciiifa®^fa uaa afaatfacaa ®tata ®ii®R 
®t®ta ® >a®ft Hataw f^a i 

#lcaa tf®ata ®?atta il*(ai 
®ta®at ate® fa®u ata® «t5ta® ®CT®®a 
aHaa H®ta ca^ifa atwia aaa ®iaai <!l 
aaca facatateft ata® Ha^aatcH 'a®tfaa®i 


(») a®«ai 

aia #1 at«tf v i * 
fata a«a 1 1 •• 
aaa^i®® 1 1 « 




>••• ’Trt«» r^f« 

Jhi'Tliv fw*w^ n>w I fn c«t5T<ft 

i *(w ^i^- 

>l6» I 

.fti»»wt> tstflwmt »rt5i ^fsii 

lh«ii ^ stif'fw •i^w f^ffirsr 

fN Wik’# •iPwfwc^ ?lwr«»ii 

f^i «'i'H ■t«i>«f1? cwtw •ti^ii'8 5»n^t 

#N wt*tf« *ff^ fwv 

Tr«'» f 

wife fifwfl «i’(w f«r«i ■»?rfr><t=i 

*'» tfeliP •*! 'e^ 1 <E 

W '»t?'5^t< CilVt 
TO»ri f«f*i init? «wi*f ^?5i *1 
« «flf*if «'8 ’iT’i^ 5 fe<r 5 i 

wf^^Ww C«ltlltl? 
|t*ii wT^ f^<<fe »i^a»ii»i l’^t«n•^ 
aw I 

• <ai wti '«’»%»iii'8 f»!tw<i ^t«t^ «iirac«*t i 
ww «in»s» « Hfo' ■si^*r«ftr'« 
n*! afW: 
W*Itfil« ’IrtiT? *ll»f 'BUC’® iJlC^I I 

itcfeii'aiW wi'tflw (vt’?:) Jit i'’lt»i’i^*ln 
w "BlSW f^Vi «tw «if«fei 

’raw. I '«twtw wnit*i>ft Ww f^T® ffw 

«a« cWaitw 

fii*ii 'BTitw ^ wifiw «m«w caitfwrai 
Wt«H %*R I ‘Ww w'j.'Wrw fwww WTC® 
wfell 5>w *l5tifeii mfnaw ^ftwta ai^fw 
wfiwi t® cam wnw i #N cnwmf® wfctw 
4 afftw «Tf« ife«i ra ’ffirn !:«{» 

era. *iifetw I ran® qpi wfen ^w- 


'•' C*?h, v«« 

wtMt «ttfetlw'ayfei raw i ' fwi 5r wtWt 
fwwtw? «wt^f«*w wfnwfe fwwl aitw wf aw? 
^wFwfe cwwfwfw *j|w»ff'8aw WOT awrew 
ww c%wf*w ^tw witifew fwwfe w* atwttw’ wtwi 
wiww I iwwtwf% wtwwtaaw ^iw *tw »fww 
'iwitw a^ «?r«wtw wtww. fewtwwOT « cwtfetw 
aw? #lrww w[f^«itww fwKW wtfetfewtfiftww, 
'5Twit« w«wtw atw w?ffei» w^w 

fn« ww wt^ I <fe «»f«wttww WWW ifltww awtl 
WWWWUWJW WtWWlW wfww W’#> wtfwwi ®tww 
wfewl ^Itfwwtfttww I ^wtiw WtWWWtlW '9 WOT 
Wtwfcw W1W1 wfewtfw W I f«fw ^WtOTV*H’(tw 
'atwew « %«wtttw wiwtcww ww^w WLfw?'® 
WtfWOTW I '*twitwt CW «lt5%w CW«W^ WfeWtffW 

■stwiw wtw “Btw'^^fvr wfir® ^ttt CW 
>fe #lwntww fwwtw, % « 51 wtwcw «*ww 

WCWW I 

wrwwtfw CW ^w wwtfe fw?ife W^alWtW 
wrwwwwwww cw'twiwiwf wtf^ww WWI WSH wfw 
s^^wwffeww ®tai®w cwh ^st^jfwwtwf ’'’stew 
fwwsi wfwwi atwww « cw'^iw’W?pJW Stwwtwtw aw- 

WtW WWt WtWV^WT WtW wfWOTW I tWtW 

-^fww nwt^ atwitww atw c<iWwrtw fwwnw 
wiwM ffa® wicwwi ^twfcw f^w rat® 
wfwtw« a^jfv ww wi I ’Stwfw WWW fw^w cw^ 
w?wwwtw«w wWwilww 1 awwtww ’^ww wit|ww 
cwtiwiwr ftfa® wwwi ^ wiftiaw wwf- wfwii 
aiww wfwwtftiww i at %«w wtwiWt «rww 
wfw® ^cww w«t'#®i wfawifww i ' ’ 

fw?<5w www’ft wwtfewi atwtt; attiwfw. 
Wfww fwf^wtawijWff® aiffwOT atwitwi cwtl- 
wwfJbta wOTwi '<^t«rtwaw w«: CiJtWf #tw- 
wtwti‘ atfwlw ®«iw I it. tdte® wtf'Ni wtOT 
atfwwtw® wfew® c^wttiitcw Pmwwaw itw 
wtwti atwtw ®ww I >?• tit® i^w w*« 



»R«in ] 


'stws? nfm !^tm *«» ' 




fi<0 (» •ifiifii^t*i ^ai (^) ’I'ljf 
.«) 5*l»«»rtt« W I (} JJ^ir 

dn ^r»t #t«iw"t *iiw 

•ttw! -■ * , 

’Mtft C^tr«l»wr^?tCd dT't^ <lf*J«tf«»I 

W 6l«I »Itlt«U ^f3Ttr«»l 

« *frf c^Tfs^HW f t*ri*» fltwi dfwi ^f9!itff»i I 
«< w^c® Bt« fsi® ^twf 

V'®’* 

^tw ^«5» « wr?>itt4 ^f«<ttsi « 4ji?is4«itr«r 
«t®tI44 ftl'W csil ®C?s» I jf »15({fl 

«ic4n i ’!»ii9 
4ttl >••• ftbt? ^C*! ’Stf*t® ?9 I «tr> 
titW wfe “f^«»l®" 5»t5ir®SI !)<t« 

®H5Ji ««r 

■artt® 5^si«w? ^fdif I 

'Buc'u ^fii'5i'®^a ««*? I 

w 1^1® c^tfetc*<® 

?f»S| '8 ?tW4 

«tWl 4ff%in( vf5Jl 4f^t5 CJ"r ^It5»4<fC«l 

'it®if>J«w 'St^ta '5»i^ta « 

f*«iw 'St®ta «H«t5tiaa « 'SiTta 
»njtTOa fe-ic ca ca ftcst at®t’i\?ca 
f^itft»i ^«fai « flcst 'Sfffa c®T*r 

®t®i »ii<» afftatfn*!’? I 

«TOai >\<T» ®faal 

m »i^ai fifai acaa i 

w fir at faaw a#at«? fa*! ®tat® ra^« 
®tata ^?ata ca\«^ia alJata 

afinrtiii. ^ . 

JNii ®taat<a c*ntr®a .iw^ ca^®a faaitw, 
aarf^tar « ^l Ww ^atw w*?! c®ac>^ 
fatt*i ca arltfaW awa -arwr**. fN 

®tafla caitf^a *ilatn i Wf- 


atifff <9 trvnwti cv^»nmciin 
®CRa ®tai ,#twa a*#- alc« afiitl 
c-aa c®a ^ata ®Ha i ■ i»aa at<ai- 
®tfa»i taasi^ftcw lta«tafaaa?(atfira.awi 
ca aaa *tr«atar^aa ®taw ait^. 
fsicaa «ajca& faafafaeaifii afai i ?atcaa 
'Bfa^aai aart® twTfa ali« atftat* aif^tr?® 
a late® I 


®traeaa 

0»— 8^8 

ilia 

atlat^ 1 


» 

alait i 



aeatatt 


n 

Itfat 


m 

aeaftt 

(bibo 

t$ 

a® 


«tta sa aa #la 


afaataras 'etaw ^tfaatff wa i ®tatwa W 
aata ale's caai ata ca atata, catfeta, af^wta 
4t?ts ?Tea ®ta®ta eaHaat « .at?® ®iai ft®- 
fa® faa -aat ®tafaf5t ® fataa ale? aaatea 
^teaa afa® atfaai afa® i >, 

8'^ a®i^ ale® ^a aitlaeaa aft® «tae®a . 
^af®aca« ca’iaw aftratfaa i ®«t ataaeli 
aaa <fll atata aal'j^^s aa i aaitaa fw^iea^ftra 
aiaa ca ®fa® ® ^taa afaaea 4® ^a .^®a 
® aiaaa ^af?® aiaifia •, ®iaic® atai, ®at 
fa®i ® raafa®ta fecaa alatfaa I a?a«i ,^1 
fea atfaaia atfa'?'® alatffcaa i . . 

ai a®r?ta 'atae?.*atftFite®ia ..atfiai, 
catftaat aat ^awia aa^®raatf«aa i aaea 
fafaafeaa faal atl^ ata® aftatw® ita 
ale® aitleaa i >1 a®tafte« #ta aaill 
aaaateaa ^®l aahta caftifteaa di®® ®tai 
^atf ®fae® a?a eat® at^ia ®faata aw 





•iftw I wr?»ltn ^twl 
*ll«» fNtwl *llit^itf«t*H I ' 

’JW ) *•> litCT 4 ^?t 

aO’ilw fwm*! St»» *wii^a i > 

-fttfim ^c*i*ii fN »ian^%8n 
tltnr wtwwft it«nC5W 

fif¥> *lllft^ I f%l -i «t5W 

Wl C’Ht’lf® ^1 ^rttt 
?twi 'iitvit^ ’»««< •«< b’|sWT^«» 
*ii?t»r*ij¥ =»«*> I ’i#t^‘i 

r^i ^ cvtsjii «r^tw ^f« 

f«TOB ww ^n«> I -S *i’(n »i?ti»« 

•rWBl w<*rrt »i]li^ fofiPBs ?t«i ffc»H I r«f5» 
ivR %»iw *eit«i«f*icv «tiw *itit*? I 

'e5tw«<f»ic^ ^t'fw far® '^^*1 ^ci I 
fw ’tatftf'8 util •t9it?ii wi 

f^ll *IW fS VtmVi 831 I |818 *IC1'8 
WtWIKPl t*tw 'Bt8W 

I ^ ■<'5tfl8 f88«« 

^t?« w I 

*ni ^8 ♦ 8 it 'Brt- 

fHit%*i*ii -Jrw n<r8t 7T8t*f 

Itf^® wtf 6tCT8 ’eT8W8 f.'*! 
8HIM ■'Hlfi^« 1 ftlH’f®* Wrttrtl^ 

*18 *)[?w*«w C 8 V^ 8 ’^ wvit 

8tr5 8^81 'Btfta «Rr^f8l« *IT8 

^t^,-*»4j8f>W, 8^l[« I 'Bt8f8 #tW8 ’ift'B 

vtner^ 8 tat 8 


« C*fl^, i-ajL* I 

>Ka| 8 ft^t*lif 8 Wl 8 W vn I 4888 « C 8 «t«» 
«tW 8 t^t^CTfl C 8 *C 8 tt ^'9 finti 

^W|,ac*i8 c»itf 8f*iw 

' 8 f^ 8 »C 8 tm >WC 8 ^ 8 tc^ W <81 '9 >r 8 t 8 « 
8 tiv ^81 Wt 8 W 8 *JW V 8 < 8^8188 8 C 8 I 

■Jr- 

«tt^ 88 tl 8 f «8 r «8 8 t 8 W 8 8 ^S »8 
^t 88 8 ^W 8 tr 8 « >8 8 V « ft 8 t 8 >ft 8 Wf 8 t 81 , 

88 8 tf 88 J « «8 «Pf I #lt 88 'Bt 8 t «8 

« 88 R 8 t 8 *M fw 81 1 83 tt 'Jf *8 881 
csil ^faw fiai fan 8^8Tff cii i #lt88 8fH 
aiftlj 811 188 W Cltfetl f?Sl flfl 8 ifintu 
8 ll I «^8 8<81 8 tCl C 881 ' 8 t 8 

C 8 ^afifar ( 'bhi ) 9 afai aimi 

18 t 8 8 OT atfaij 5^1 I fll «t 81 «rt #k 88 
f 8 li> C 8 8 tl 81 fC 88 ifaatfl ffl lT 8 t 8 ital 

811 8"88 1 atRlI 818 1 'Btacia lrtl88 

l^flis 8^18 1881 ^ 1 H 88 18 'R< ^ 8 l C 8 
8818 8«I88 « 8<'rt88 lf88tfll88 

it 8 i CI 1 R cifR atsfiaa itfi f 88 t 8 ifintfii 1 
f«r 8 llfaa 8*88 9 18 8 f 81 Itl lf 881 t^tfit- 

3 FC 8 a ^« 81 t 8 t 8 C 8 18 tf*t 8 Itfl 9 8 " 88 , 8 ttl 
8 ^ 8 tfll 88 «t 8 l 881 18 C 1 lltHa faifill 
8 lf 8 tfs [8 I #l 8 8 tatU 'i'trfwa < 8 t 1^11 87 tT 
8 T^ai ifv 8 a 18 C 8 ftiiTia ifatia *rtcf 
it 9 W 8 8118 — itacia 88 f— ita- 

C 18 Rfl— Itaiia 8^8 fl 8 JtltU 81 t 5 l 8 H 

aial iftatci i f ,'* 

3 l 8 fW 8 T 588 C*Wf I 



] 'stfirti mftwii %»§ 

atfarsia ^^isrsj,. 

m vr«taf« » faatrt»ia »ta ir *tf«ai «ttif — 'stat* -irtati oift 


awa^far, 

'l[fw*iaCTa 

c«tat-«ctai a’w ^tfaf ^Matai al ; 
¥»«ri-wfenv«a 
*itt «t‘i 

«ft^-atn aa a’ta at i 
CT ^‘f?a '*»ti, 

affaa c'stata aiia, 
aitaw «ifiia «? « atfi aaa^ca i” 

— fc/faatfhta I 

, 4n ai, >a^ata aaaiata aria ^faai atataia 
a|^-ai'ijia-tlNjt'9, '« ^inia fw ’aaw ataia^a 
ai* atfaii: «rt«, c«t*rra aaf'saata’^ 5aa'»ri'f 
'stfti^a cata atftai aiaf, aa «it^a,^acaa 
^jWfia ^a^atiaa aata^ atai ^tatfa'anHi— 
atwt% caa-faiai i[Wai, ^tai-aa <i[^ai, 

«^5f«1ia a«?lrB a»a,— ca asftc® faai^ ansta 
^iw at^. aiftata afraai fatafftwia ^aa 
’afaata a»a i 

•aafaa,— at 'af« «iiftaatia ,— aaa wta- 
fawiaa aaw fcb at»,— faa aaa 

4f«r¥ta«3«tF'’^ata am#, cat atfaatia,— 
atima^ attitam ca caaata ^laatatfaa, cat 
atigi aaaat# ataiaa aaiai,— arata, 
ai 3 » .atata” aaa afaai faatfaa,— cat 4a 
a«?lcaa a«ji atatci, ataaaicaa 4a >*tM atai 
fan^fta,— ca^wa cat airafwa 4aal, cat 
aai^aa-aw, cat ftaaata c«a, cat af 
taaa,— atafa atw nua avi 
ai^ cat: faatt>. ta^a, ^fw, .a»« 


aifafsia 4a'8i, tttafa aiaaa— 4af«ata aawa 
aai afaiaefaia an cat ataim aa^^itata 
fafaa* atti« 5tt<i, ttfsai atfaw atia, cal? 
aataiaa 'laifata*' ataia atia i attaa aW 
pfaai ^atfaaia ataalt atw atia i 
aaatfai^ja 4ara* ataaaaw ^ ^ati-aii 
atfaia atia— 

“ca afaa 'l«: atia af^ta^t- 
ataim atfna ami f%ai atf> 
aa, ata, alia atsta aca, 
aiaai's 5151 a’iira ata y 
4 aa« alia aiai ai 
ataa atata aitatfa aa ; 
cacai ai, caiai ai, caiai ai *rfi®, 
alia caa, ^la 'ati? •, 
caa ^li ' 8 Ta «1 af«aca 
^r?t« faata 'staa-fafaia,— • 

aaa aiaai,— “attca faia" i 
cww I 

4 afaa caaa, tafaa atfaai fafia's atiatr 
< 1 ala aiat-aifaai faa, ata aa-atfaaTia aaai 
«fai«a cataa aif-atfaaj afau#* atcai 
atfa ait, 4 a'tta atta ^fl ftaa ▼atsaa^ 
#aa v— ^ata afa ca, atata aatai aatati.atcife 
atai afaaa aat attai, apa-aa aiaj(,-f%i 
ceita .« ia«i at^taa ata^ ca v«, 4:111*1 
aiw, «iaai 4 aiiti at«a c« ^tt affaC* 

«tai aft c\fat«f a,raryi arfaat, aitat.»rBfa aft ca 
^’tta ^taw 'Bi.a aaait^a aa'« 
aaf^i '9 fawitut^, aaa atpa ttai,i 







'« cWrt. i-0^4 


mw wivtws i«, ^’rtSniw «iw5 

liiwffci fltftis— ^t*ffsra^- 

•jtCTtif'' ^r«c» I '8t« 

ttfttil carti« i»tsin-'^t*5 

4tl^ i «t«ii c^tw ’if’MH 

c*lfWj^lrtnf »r^ff«iwa 

fv »f«»l. .C»t’( »tWbfi|C»I,— 

%%f? Watfl'Stlv fs^r-ss 4}WC*t?l »IT'»- 

■j# 

»i«nti V5 ’ffim 

^fitt*!, ^wntiwic^ ^tt*i 

'*it<rt*nf ?^^T»c'c*r 51^- 
»itr4Vfl^ 

’ffiiw t '^tf4 ^twi^l intuits 
Jtwrtw 5tt, 

^’ItCT *'tl9, C»l ’f'Jt'S 'Btf^w 

I <«»wt 59ii SI'S <rt5 >8 
«rwt» »lt51, 

»lll1— ^4tCB ^ ‘Simi 

*itfir. (?\^ ceil ^fai« 

i^i»i I ^ n*i 

•!^WOW ^41'?^-f«Tfe — 

«W?« I '8C’» « t 

fW »ICTl», W «« "Sint?, ■jfv ' 9 ^ 

Itftwf 4^w,-%wt*i*inj ^t<(i «rtr*?c« 

tiM,— WTt«rt9 ^41^4 c»itc« cjj'Bt- 

c’«*i”— R'ar« 
'"isw ^HlC^ ’8T‘^f3 

irfw*pwt4 

c»^i»i «hM ^twt» 

. # - •' 

W4 ^wf^i»!. ^ (yiwwi cy 4fei, 

ifw ’•t*! wy, «lti «^»c» 

<j[ftii 4^»i r<i 


■?.y ^ — 

«rwTtw »itfi{iw «»»«- ^11 

>WtW srf^ I ntfr**! 

%*(11 '^tam w- 

<itit4, 

*ft«M— n4 4 5» va aft's « Jin- 
■Slfe ?tC« ntCI I <lt«ft»It4 |I’»1 CTTCSWS 

4t«l*l'85|ts CV^tfS ^ftw, 

awsw ^«rt«rt3 ’iift'si-n 
a-sfe ^ 

Wtft»t5 ^fti's slifl, ax’? a’»4tft. 

^tsts >iftTtni, 'smai cf 
awM ^fti ft* ’fwtw, 'sw 
«i^tct V31 I ^rsts atsi «t*i, 

*r^t»it '5t?t3 '4taft a5ii y\^<i I at»*t 
’fftw *ttftr»i,— ’stw, ^si« ’ftws ^»isit» 

tftf's “«iii“i«*tai” >itft'5j->iiati«i4 

I c»t c«r ft ’?W3 nTaf»i, cn ctft cattn 

>It5fWJ, <81? ®tftcw« 'Tl ■Wl»J>4 ! 

f5«i, 4^ va^ wt*i, '?t5tws, i?|?W. 

'a^ 4 ^ rfai aT*rtw«, av ’tt’j, aa ipt, 

a*F 'stH, ’atan^s, «tatt?a «ttaia ftt*«s,T 
aft aaat aift'S! ’tfts) ^ftcs atft, aaa«t^ 

ataicaF, ^ats Fawa aftai 'jftai iftia- 

aft aaa'^ ai «aia aift? aiat a at’a 

■ ii -v. 

«F« ^<fi ^ftata, ^aai— at^i^ waataai atai 
aa atftftiaf, aa aa«ia'#la aatfti ala^, 
aa«tt aftta^,— aw ^tfaat a^ij, aifaai 
»ta«arta a« *9 atfasi-at*r«ft «ia ^ftai 
<aa Faat^ atft'sj-ataftT af*ft aftiw «ffta»iaa. 
a^ I aift ^tftf aftai aft a, aw wiftia, 

aw aftia, ftwaft <at wtawanflr aaivai-apnwi 
pftia aftai fftcw ntFa,— waai Hta ftapta 
aftnaftiw atft, wiatwa aawfta 
a!<a a^ r w w^ aft i wtft 



w v'Kji i «t!rShi I 


•I’ll, "^iTfir f<^•^. ^wt«, 'tt nw ?9?r^- 

ftn »ifa<fT?r ’^finti, '*tt« 

f«, fiifw fitful w ?tf*t8— c^w? 

'Itl^, CBtntfl >l^Wf« f>if«« 

I w n^»i ^Hiii >itft- 

WT* >lt«f*lt» '*»TB f« I CTf«^, ^t?1 

If, '5tt1 *tf « *irfl«r« 
ff ^ I Cffi 

'•t ntrw-ftitfj ft*ics> 

ftfil I 

.' JifM 'et5««rt aNi« 

*trt ’«, fftftf C=Ttft?, 9 f ««ntfe ^lTf«ti,- 

f cwii? C'nTC’B* «t3tC'1 '14- 

■^4 f nt*? ^ «tC45 ‘JKft'r 

tftCfSl I 4ntTf4 'B’F 4lfV, 4tft»It4 

*11, f4tt«f, 13*1,414 4jfV4 

f«<W ft»1t*t »t4"*tC44 C4%4 

«t4t4 ’fW«1-f*14’«51, 'StftWS C^1*1 

^f44l *11 1 «W? 'St5l- 

CT4 ^C« fWT ffe^'Bl 4tf4l«Cf l 31F ftf’ItW, 
ft4tCT9 ’If*! ^»tf14 *ff4t15lf I ft9( 
« 'Bt4l^, 41 4tisil5at4s *ttl4trf .— 

ft4i twt^4 'f nfw I 9f9f«t4i 'BfacB? f 

ffintcf, *ff4l*r9 I »I«J 41& ’11'*5t'ej 
•tt44 f CT» f 9 4 C?l«r9 4lS»9 ’if^'B 411 419 
HI, f’H ««4*T'4|CS1^ f«»N9 •tf'Sf WC19 'Bt91 

fT^fl f49«f, 4HtC« ^141199 *199 
%«fft9 9t9t« I «l^9tWt fl991 9l[ 9f9l9 
flPrwff I ffSfBJ *91919 f 1991 9*8^9 Slf® 
,91 «l19n99 C9^9 «191 9t‘5t9I «19t9 9"tC^ 
991^ 9*^9, 9191 *99919 9W9J 919, <999 9t9l«l9, 
90f9 fl9l 9ft9irf , TWK 'ft* C9 9919 ^Cll9 
ftipntff I 

99t9'B9f «U919t9I, 9IHl9lt9II '•t9tV| 
£919 9lt9Pl^ 91199 99919 ml 1 99^19919^19 


*9919 9ll I ^99-99919. 9f9*l9l9-94l9ln, ’(191- 
1PI9191W9 '91919 9*19 mil C9f £919- 
£915199 9^9 9lf99lCf9, £99 91 ml1l£t9 
f99 S1«19 ^199 9llllt9£99, £99t9£99 £m£9 
'Stmt9 f5f99l9 9999 919 ml I «t999rt9 999 
<fCHl99l <«9 39^1 f999 9191 9119 <<9< 9t9l 
9f9 <*t1#t9 ! 9«.-9V«OTE99 9C99 999 9f9 

9199* f9*I9 <999 £9l £9l 9l9l9 99 f 9J9 9t9I, 
99 f9»|:? 9«ltal9 f9f49l f99l£99, <9499 ftfl- 
£9C9S»,— 91919 l991 91? I £9l £9l £n99 
«if99tm91 9«, 9«, 9m*»r<19 91911^99119 f9l< 
9l9ltf I 999— <999 f r99l9 91 59^919,— 
9ll£99 91'?99 91 <99681, 9f99 91 <11991 I £9 
<999 919191 9l<f9,— f9t9’<1l99t9 9m9r99 9t9J- 
»lli 9f991,— f9C«f .11 ^ 9r49 99tf9 9f9I1 ftm 
99 91 9C99 t 9191919 <999 £9t^ f9f’f9 
m£«, £94U9 <ll )1 9l99 £919 91 £9l9 all ^£11 
£91919^9 91 9f9C9lS T <lt <«9(t9 911199 
'*t£<r£*t9 9419 9l>19 I '*t£9J9 al£ir£9| 9llt9 
*1949” 9f99l f9|-91-f91j mEfl I |991<?1 
9191 9t9l£ir9 £9C9 <9499 ^99, ■♦4*W fil'1t4l¥l 
919991^9 9t9J 9lf9 '91 919919 913 l«t^- 
91919 11%99 9C99 I 9lllf94£9 9l9l 919991, 
9l9lf99t9 919 r9C9 9f999£l9 ^fll ^^flll 
’t1«91 life, C9l 919194 199911 <4499 I«l9l1l 
'91^9£9 <199 99 9tl 1 11919 9£9 99, 9t9l- 
f94t9,— <9| f9*^9199^£9 9tf9t9I9 f999 firH 
9f9 39 9f«9 4191 9f9,— 9C9| 919C9 1(99 
11'^9 9tf9C919 9® 9l£9 1 1141 9C9 I 349 311 
39lfe 919191 £9^ f94l19 9f9t« 9lt9, Itlll ^*11 
fm 919£99 991 <9£19 ir99im91 9im£ini 
9Kf99 9t9ir99f9m9 ii9i, 39 1<8< <iTiH itfmn 
W1fil9 *1Urt 9911 Itfcmi 11£9 39 llCT, 
Hi 9t| fell ill mf9£l 91 I 14» 941 4f| 
9^9 1 £141 mi:,— llW f ftm9 « r9 91 T 









>«'i*i ^!W^‘^8: fwrt c»af orf^tw 
♦tt^, <*r»« ♦iw I '5t5i f’ltf’wt’ii I 
^ ft * 1 , aFw '8ffi c*rr»» •rftwcf , 

Wl '(BW'S nf« ^ I WCt'C*! 

*wft I '•It? 'Bt?t? 

»PitW? «IH1 sit? I >«’I*l 'ilt? ■ C»I 

c^i? *tt«tti cftt»i star ft<^? 

Wt sil, ?i ^ifjt^fsf's ft#? static® *ftt?si ^1 1 

CT ift m?, cn ^i’tftit'8 sit? I »i? *tt»i|^ 

fttrtti- 1 ««?sf fiifi ?jffic<5 >it?t««: 

CTti® c?tw, ft*<ftint»n?? ftift,— 

?ftW— fttftTItlCT? fe'ltftifflrt I ^ift'St?® 
«<i*t*i Tt TE»i®i»iw •itiftc® *rfft- 

OTt— filter? ft'^t?f*sww fsi® fsiai ^8 
f?»r,— stt»r ®fini «ftt®s( I ofm c»i ceHtft 
*ltiHt»l1 HSCT^ CSIH attlil ajitH^- 

ftirrt»i? 'itftita ««?t»t c??! ?t?t«i;f i 
ftWft’ttftt? *(? (?t ft C'Ttst *tt't ?ttt® 
Cn St? ft«1 sit sfftsi, f»I- 

®iwiw cir'«5i I ?»t? ▼»! ®t*i ft 

Vfi, 01 ? ®tM ciri«t? ftftt’iaift c®T?t? 
?t?81 c? ??t? ft *fftit^ ?t?t?t?, ®t?1 
fwt? s»?1 I •**iiti ftft? #»i? 

ft#? s»C?, C?? ft"®! >«? ^#?1SI W^t®? 
WI 1 feft®, »ii '®« c®t»i si^le^si *n? ftwt? ?t?i 
■«r?tft®^«?i ft«?,— cn ft?? ®® ®iwt5T?w I 
fftftw c? ®?i ?ft?t? ?^ ?ft® I 

?t?i ?ftrsft»it? I— ft®t? '*i?>® c?ar c?i*f 
*<•?? ft<ft®t»i? I ?'8sit? ?SItf ®t?l® ?l? <1 I b-ft 

■ fttftfW? sttati ft« c? ft? ®t? ^? 
'W, ?c? ??, w ®t?c®? 01® '?® «twrt 

■ Sfttft® fsftftwt?? C?ftl® *lt?? I W 

■ftalftirt?? it?l «W 'tt? '«i?i c?ft? ft®t?'<'5ar 
• iiift, ?i ?tft w® ®tfi a#??!? ?t?i? ?w, #l?*i, 
?ft c?!?? ft®t? *rfwf c^fiin ftf W??® 


fftr® ??, ?i sfB? ftf ®??' ®w ®t?i 
$ ft#r?®ftt?? #?ift?t? ®f?w f?t%i ?w?i, 
?f«r«it«®t*tft5tft® ?j?fi frftt®, 
•?>?? ®t?t? ®f??1 "^t? 4®^ *f? tft*'® 

?t®?1 ?®® ?W 1 ?(®?tt ®t?C«? ?tftftl® 4®'®t? 

?*r«it? ?ft®fti®? ??, ®w®tn ?®^w, 

^fttf?®t»lt?? ®tflfWI? ®ftl®*®?t?l w? 
®ft?i ®f®,-c? ®tc?, ?® ??w pft ®t® 

®f?i® *ttft, «t?t^ 4t?tft?c® ®f?r5 i?w I 
?twi ???1 f?®«i ®f?i»i 5fti? sn, »Hft# 

ittftr? i«f® itftt® ??t? I ■ tr??tr»? 

C®tsi ®t?‘l ?t? I »??tt?? , *lt? ®ftffi OM 
?t^®t? 5?i •??? ®f??i, ?®«t?i?t? *rfir??i ?w 
?i?? ®f??i ^w?t ®ti:^i 41?® ???,— ?tii? 
c«t® •ft??i— “ni ?r ?i? ®4i?? ???, n®? 

?t?t-r??f® ®ti59i ?f?c? I ?®i ?r?t®i?l, 

®f® ®t??i ?®W? 4® ?f ti, 4® 

^c®!* 4? *tr?a ?t?T5-nwc? ??i:?® 
?tft,— ®t® i?r?®artc?? ®t?, ®rfti ®fi?? 

®t?4t?t? ®t»l?tl?? ?'5iC? gftt® 5tftl«lf,— 

®t®tit*i? ®r?t® ®tft ®tft sii, c®t? ft? ®f?® 
?t? I r?i??®: ®t®,— 4?? ?ft<? ftt?, ?tWBr- 

®i? ?t?? ®?ft tft?i c??t?i® ?«?1 ®f?l®lf, 
c?,— c?!?, ®t?t? ®?c? ®tf? ®t?t®? ft 
®r??r®, c?fti® *lt?t®ftl 4®®f?, 4®?Jt?, 
4® ?iTr? ii®®t?® ???i, 4® *fft?tt?? ?®, 
®t?®?!^?i, ft*?, f?i??tsi *ftf»ftflt?,-r?®t»i 

?#r?? ?i?t?tft» ?[f??i, ®tf®i®® f ftfi, ? 1 ?i- 

*tift? ?ftri? ??i?® ?^?i, *tt?t*ttft 
?tt?? ?cir, 

*lti[ *i»" 

t ?ft?i T?wft ??4i ®r?mf I ?wftt? 
■ftft?®t?i? ?t? ®? ?ft ®?»l«ft,;^ 

®tf ®»f4«t ®t?ttr wfv ?t? ’?t?l *!#>• 

CT? ®fti® •rttwift,'— Jr®fn,— 



OT ?tPrtW? t ^ 

^S? ^tirf»itwt9t5 K«fifwi 

'•nf’jni, ^w?i ^f»iwis I ««tf^ 

CTH »tl^i«r«,— «t9i'B9 f^i'Baawti^ 

ifSlWJl't* 5IC9J— Cf£*t4 'Sl»(t9 C9 ^T9«IH 
^»- .«lt^9 ff»I, 9t9T9 »»,— -!P'I=9 -«)1 
91 atf9C59 »la1-’l#t® ^f9tt« 
• ntft® *11, «tt99 f9f*l*l«, SltC‘t4 

l9f*l*ll ^fiiw *11,— C>1? ^r^nai-afblll C9<1 

I 49*1 «Ifil “*19 *19” ®r<T *llt, 
>19 49* 9?!ll1 flirtt? I 9T9t^9 ‘»£^ 9si 

f9pl91, 49 «1'§^’195, W9 >l»U'B« *12199 %fel- 
twi® I 4tf9 «(i:*19 ^£9 '»tr99l ^tf>mff? 49*1 
4t^£'89 *15>19‘I 9!f9,—9f«I£'5f?*lt9,— ’91991 £6*1 
9»f99, WHl'B £9 *^’§l r99r99t*I1I ’4t£S, «l9t9 
nt9t£9J 49*^1 '«t9’t« 49i«t ^M*l ’1119 

f% *11 I- ^If9 4r99£9 <9 '«119t« I «t9'59l>il9 
491«'5|, ^919915 « ^t91->t9’fi:‘f9 9i91 999 *1£*1 
*»fil, «9*1 *9lf*r fit'*!’! CHIC'S *llf9 91, -£9, 
»t9'B9l^91 £*619 *fl£4 ^99<, £9 ^14 

T5? 9 91 4H1>|>I19I 91 £*69 ? *n9l»£’l- 

CWjtl-^lftl®, 9l9£9t99-9f1ar-9N968r, 'SlfH- 
» 9|»Hft*f-9l9r99l9t, f9£9^l99r-=8£9ar9l91-1?59[‘tf 

<«9rf^9 f»l9* 999 ’BiTit, 9599 41919 4lf9 

^^,.111 9t I 4’I#I« 499 £9l9'fl 4l9 "5 

C9f96|l9 91, 9191 9i£it9 91 49191 9r99l 4t949t^ 
ItfffI r99l£f I 9('89t£ 4l9tC«r9 f99l«1 91 «£9f- 
W9 9^919 £9l9 96191 9lt I 414 4f9£4 
4tftftrf, 4f9« 91^9 1 99£91 9f9 £919 91 
^4, 9£9 9f9 494 91 9tt4, 94 995 J14 
iHf9£96%" 4t9lf99£4 «r494 4r9l4 9tr9£9 

sn, 9tf9 4 £4t*l 4tfl I 4 *rt»I1W £49 4l9t£4« 
•4f991 £91 91, 4lf49£4 flW 9t£l 911 


“Frleiuls and piitrons cannot do, what man 
himself should do”— r<591 9£l' 9£< >141 | •‘^rt- 

£41911 91491"— 94J 491 I «1(^ t9f94 99 9C9, 
i9f94 9£99 9l9<i 4r4 49,-9l9pI4 99 Wt I 
9£99 9£9 ,99^919 94, £9f9£9, f99 £41919 

99£'4 4994 I 44 9H 944 ®£4l99 4f99l 

r>I££59 9l9 IH®1'8, £?f9£9 994^ £41919 99199 I 
^4— 9C99 *14 f9£9E4 4 £49 9t9’l£9 4r4ftv 
4 £9 91, £9 f41 f9£«9 9£99 r9!»£9 99S1 *14 
9ir«« ^*19 9199 4f#9l 9t£4 I— 

9lf9£9C4l 9 91919: f919« f»9£4 9£9 I 
f956t9f44994 99£99 ?E9ar41 « 

4C4I991 499l£i(l9?l 4l£9l999*lf99|9: I 
'9£?19£'119!i991 f591 ^lari 9 4t9£« t 
1«911— * 

‘'f4£99 ■Jl®, f4£99 f4£99 4411, 

ff £99 £364 T— 

44919 >41-991 9?91 4lc9l 594 94, 

9£a9 419 44 f9£4 941 9tr991 5411*19 49,— 
91491 f9f%4 I 4^ 41119 9>91,— £9t9l99 

5194 9if£4 4> 4*t9l*;4l9 1*14 91119 44-r4-91 
— 4tf9£«fi I 4lf9 919^149 491 9f9£4fl 91,- 
£49 91,— 9l9tC99 54S fl41 9tt 919l£«n! 544 
4941 9t», 919TW9 9l9?l9 4l91« >4J 91>,— 
9f9l£99 f64l9 9l9l 44* 91C4 59lf94 9£9, 4t9l- 
£99 1£4 9l99ir«-6(*1 911144: ®£4f94l 
If9lf4£4 f6£4 999t£99* 1^ 4f991 1114 I 

9lf9 9f9£4f(»,— fl4l9 491, fl4l9 491, 4l9l4 
44419 411 I 99 9jfB»9 9l 91 9191^91, 

91919 9191 4l£f , 4191 94l9 9lf991, f4 4f99l 
419£4— 44 419, 44 1*41, 44 9lf9£4J9 it 
491 91>£4 1t£9, f4 4f991 99541914 44 

4t'^l9->llf9£4J9 fsUHl 491 9tl£4 1l£9, 4tlrt 
11919 99F9J I miiV 9l4l9t* 1tf4t9, Hlf^l 
IWlft 9lf4C9, 196 4l9l9l I9**l£9 1911119 







Us 


.^11 ftf few, fsrtw, Pj't'T, ’(csrrw, «w 

^W5 ’S'Mtf i[f*r5i, !KH, 

ifew W^I I 'Btl 

-^T^tfWC’f, fs»*l5'Btt^ wNt« 

rt, ffe fe*Jtw «ft^? ’Jtfwi’t® 4’P«r3 

=*firc« 'flfe ^trti3,-- 

««fe ?mt3I ^Trtl3 CTfsj «»lf3 ttt^, 

«CT «t3l f3tf3»t»I3 I 

firBtllf 4W 3J3?1 ’FftC'B 

nffil,— ff?tl«, f3W^31, wars: t<3T*^ « (nr%3 

•tfrt ffw •Itc*^ *tfl, 
f«W W’»t‘»t *ttlC3, 3WT«ft,-r3, 4, w, 

x, fe»»tfwf«« 1.13^, CTit'3re3ic3 
^31, 3tvfi|f«f3t9 ’It# ^3« ft 'Sfwts 
'Bt31, 31 3t3lfe, fe^^ 31 <8131 fWI 

^fill3, «t3l 3tt»l, aptW, rn^V33tffe3 *13,— 
^ l^’F, *I3#(3 «1313 ’3'(l«, Sr f3f3I 31 313lf5 

3rf3t3 3"33^-C3H3 3Ft3 3fWt3t3 f33^« « 
3Wt3t« 3"13. 3f«'5 3ff«{'« *ttr3C3 1 C3 

3if^l3 3l C3 C»l3t3 fe3It33t3 33t3l| few, C3 
^f3'St3 31 C3 £3313 fe3l33t3 ^13313 

•tC3 «lt3l'e ^3f3 ^t3, £3^ fe3IlW3I 

3f«t3f3 f33t3 f33t3. 33t^C'» 3Tr3t3 I 3W3 
£3til, fe3t3f«, 33133, 333, £313^3 «lt3 313131 
«t3lWfe “3«ll3* 3lf3t33 31, ’313P53 
£3133 Wl3lr»« 'S131133 3^3 3?fe33 aP'S 3^13 I 
'•I, >3^ «113133 <3^1 ft3r33l3t3 stffes 
<13^3 #f3t3 3f»lt3 311 <*£3 «13W3 ,333 

ft3r33l3l3fe 3fe 3lt3 £3^3 3131 f3Wl3 3J33t 
3rftw 3tl3l £31Wlfe-3lBrl3, *1l3l3-33l3l3l3 
«lfffe 31133 fV3f33l33tlf3t3, £3^3 31313 
33, <3, *l^l3H3 (It3fe3 3f3l« 3fe£3, 3'J[31, 3131' 
313 3ftt3»ilfe *lt3"nr33 •■£3plt«l3t3" 3133 
W331 I 3f3 3tl3 333 f33f33l3t3t 

C3%3 31313 43, 4, nfNWftlS 3J331 331 


313,— 3t3 4tffe3rf, 31331 433 3 I « 33* Plf33 
3Trfl’ 3lfe3, ^3131 «l3lt33 3 3 3l33l3l thpl, 

M 

313133 333 % I 8ft 3l3ll33l 33(33 I 4^313 
f3|3l3 3t3, #(63 f3 3313 3^,33 3t3, 3l3 

£333 ^«l3lC3 (3, 43, 4, 43 3t3<f £3l3 3llt3f3, 
£3t 41313, ^3 31'5313I 3 41C3? 3l3l 31^1, £3^3 
333133 «t3lC«3 ’?3f93 £3tt33 3313 3lf3t3 
31 I 3t3 ft^lfet3 4^,-313133 (33 (33 «tlWl33 
(331-lfl3l, 3f3-3f3, 333, <313 43 3fet3 3l3« 
3(3t3 I 43m33 £3 3tf33J fe33, 43tim3 £3 
3r331 few, 43t3t33 £3 £3315 £3131^ 33, 3(31 
4* £3t33 31315, «tf3i 3?t3 4 K33, 333 33 
*1^3 31313$ 3« 3(3393, 43'313 33 «t33 

3$t3, 3(3 £3 3t3 3133(333 31 3IC3', 3t3 
33153 ’5313 C3lt3'3 '3Wt3 £313 (33fe 35 31 I 
433 '5l3'53rt 4$®1t3 »1'®l5 (3'313 £3*13 (3(34 
33 31$ 1 3131 41«, '8131 33^$ 3L*t 31$133 

3'5 I 433 413 3(351 3ir3t3 5(313 31, 4l3l- 
f33t3( 4fe, »C3 ■ai'd^fe, 4 3t9, £ai^-at1'«-3(fe 
(33(13 !ff3C8 3$C3 I •»l(3. 4 33 3((5l« 

4134 'Bf$3I3lfetfe9 3t5lW3, 4£34 fewf 3131? 
fe?lfe91 r3t4 3?t3, 4t34 fec33 f33fl3 4firt4 
3$t3, 3?$ 4l5t3-*1l3I I Pf? <51’ 3(351 31*3 
3ir?5l f3C3 5(3£3 £3>3 ? 43'91l5 (4 31 35 f 
43^533 3t43« 4^3(4 £3 £3t35 3l(3W15 (54, 
41^35 33C4, ’3(53! 4t« 35f313 flfe5 4lfVSl3 
£3 t3t35 (54, 33464'-t'53 £3 £3C35 flMI, £3 
£3t3 4313J (3 T £3 C3t3 4331? (4135 f 
4113139 ’Jl’Sfe 3« (3313 (3413, 34 $4441, 
44319 4T4 4154 4(951 (?t3, 5(? 3C35 34 
31C4, 4t3 ($3l5l3tt95 34, $534 fe*^ 3313 
4(551 5^51 31«51 £3$! 431 313 I £4131$ (*!?- 
(34l3t35 f34J-4t*t5 31 44315 4$3 45— 

*4141 335t$;'fe41 f3«f1334l3l4’45t4, 

3t33 ^3 r44l, 341 3l3f4*4 I* 





JItftrSIl '5f^, I 


feWC*? f^tft*t»tCf, 4^rT!» »IM, 

«W« 'flit, <•, '1«t‘*t9 

^t*t«1 '«! 'flfl. 'fl, 4t?1- 

ffiiiv «flt»t«i 'fl’fli® ^»i®ifi « 

nt®: »fl*<5 f^istuftn? •fat'fl'i f?c® 

'iWc® ’iw f«tf’«r ^1 c®»i« ’ll '«» - 

life »ltw 'fl^Hi'l f^f*t 

wfl.’ifl?® 'itt’t »ilc9 5ltfl I— 

nff ntt«f n<j^’rri^*t ^'Jti 

*tt'8>1 ^11, ^•s.’tl? >1^15 filW, ®lfl 

*tn ^t«rt»it5 'flfl’t Hlatst fiN® ^ifw'a 'it%i, 
tfffai 'staf®9 Rr®? 'flftf'Jfa ®tii?r 

55 ’(fif, 'St51 ^ffH5l, 'Stf®®t3 
5W®t5t Itfe® »llf5rflst I 5t®t»lt5 

HW® 5tf?5l 5ttt5 I 'fl'ltit’t flf<r ®t5l«5 
f5tf5»T»IC8'8 «% »t5t5 'fl’t, -fl, 5 5)-1?l 59, 
®C5 9f«rt»lt9 »15W 5t51 9t51 9f^»It5, Wf?! C»tt 
C>t? CWlt9 *tW'8 5||5C9 I 9'C9I -9V5I «t9®9rf 
>fl®fel >a’*®t5— ’lt'61 »lf?C’t I *t9"»tC94 

^irfit-flt5TWa '5[f99l 5^19 I «t^9 »f99tc^. 9t9t91 
wtifl ’ll; ^95t*t *119 *tft, 

c?%9 ®t9i flflt®,— f«Jr carta— 
arttaa atart «tifac< i 

flfaatfltarta aiai «flafei 'Jtaiaicaa ^a*tf« a^ca i 

t<at«fta atalrtiaalar- 
sttrta <l®t«f*ia afai® atia ai i 

facin f«trta at'5®iaT9 «(»ta atwrta afaa- 
catflrti afaai utatai a*ta i 
atfa ?c»ia® atataear aawiata. ’in¥c*l 
aatafa c’iai."i%W9 ®t9it9»^a ^tanait 
▼faitffw,— twtflft «iat9 Mafflw ajfv 
^ •ttiafaair®, Sv afaacaa s»f9ii>^artja 
¥9wfel ^♦ti«ta ▼la*! att i atfettai^ ftfa^ 
•wara fiia^cart* tia ^ 


'9 ^fwaa cffaai c® at a®ica atatm afittfita ? 
faia^a af'aa faia^a ®tata tafa®, faca^la wRa 
afa«i< 4caa atat ^?aia atcit afa >fl®fe! 
aa, ®ca ata%a «taf9 ^N®, aria^a afaa aicis 
faa at' 5 ®tata ati ®faw ®®fei ntaar 
a fate® atca, ®tai awaaiaa^ faiaeii na?! 
atara 'fli! a®^ ca afaa?9Hft, gafltatTl*, ®tai 
atfa afac® ai, fa® artt afa« ®faw 
5?ca >fltata? •flaJi >*fat»ftc® >Jfaa wat® afar® 
5?ca I affa atfa,— atara .at ^tata— a^Eat 
aatcataata at® a®t?c® atftta at, atfa atfa, 
vfl'a 'Statcaa ^aa atataata a«at»«ai 
aita.— atata cal act atfa lat« atfa, ca, c® 
fa afata, wtfasi cata ata afat® caw— ata 
aiaaaissaii— 

“®?a'®t! a’^ acataai faa:” 
jsK afa-aiai atfa h’fs al atl i atafa 
alacaa fsafacaa acfei— 

“faataiaataaBta aisaa, 
aa® aca? a ®afaatf® r 

atatca a^atl aaa afaai atfaati? i ^®9R 
af«i ®fa ?^farata, afaatai af® cata aa^ 
'fll aatcaa ^ica^ faatcaa a^ifa cata «tata 
ac9a, ataca aian afaa i <i®a ata aiaa 

ataasai atfaai ats, ataa a^a— «taa «taa 
cBta ii®il9i ata, apca satea afaw afiiia 
®1515 ®ait9 55 1 a®5tt a*t®i5 at ftfiw 

a*i®5t'55 ai,— «fl| ata aw i a*ltt55 ^ 
aaa aaa-5ca atic® alia, atat® ®5 aftai 
a*t®t5 rarat® aliai ?'®t55t5 55 a, at?^ 
ailca, ®t5tc® faart 5|« ai— aaati la atfait 
a*i«jitl5i at«, att5 c’ftrat® atfaca, ®aa 
c®tai5 aaa trtfa— aaa attfa ^5 alcai 

ataa 5at% aaia 'jfa atatar rt^ftln 

*tf9?C5 I 





»• c’W, I 


oUCT 'scihr ’fw 

^ft^tft, 'Btfi :— uicnH 

^1*^ -OTti: I wtw? «nrt ^ 

mmt Pi'S 

C^rttW PlPm «itt» I '«»»ti''R<*, 

'Bl?|'l?t» 4IWCT5 aiit»i T 

rt w -*f»fn, cnt '^rti ^i 

c*»t ^w* « «re*n»tvB ^«tc*i 
stt« *1101, jj ■n'f 

c^*»T ^w. »«n 

’mts I 

>’1 ft— ^wtt ^tPir® sf^w •Tbts 
vnrf# cn^i Wtn^^i f^«rt'^l5 ««T5 »iT?tt?i 

•it'Jt* *rtf^'eT-Mk*n Gsi[ ^51 ^i'5*\«i^ I 

wifms *iTir»fwi ^wn, c’ii»rt*f 

■f« Oc*i'9 ^-*lt?^ '•iW’ij I tffa 
•Ip’f «ltfl f^S ’iPit'O wf? *11 i 
«f«n— t«t#l 'Bi^i 

'•tiW? (?lt^,— >lt«(T?‘t, 'Bt?! 

•TCT Bf, a|<5r« •Tfsi^rs «!» 'STBTUr^ ■aiti 
^TBt«f1 W’ll *11 1 

Wit^j 'Bmtfif'iw ^t5w awfi ?«ii I 
'iPf CBt»l« «1WI ^1 'Bt^tf ^twt»i« 

»t»»ijntTr-»tB«5iaf? *it9» btu, 

WBTl'B, ^"11 

¥fi frt, 'WrtW ▼•! CB OtT, cn 
pRCB Bt^’rrar >iw< *itt > 's»r^PT?i 
IWT^tW 'B’JBBI ^filfl *1!^ *|p?n 

•nf* ^n *if?5i Bfiiw *itfiit 

vft ’IW B 5 ,-wN>il f^t^W 

*lb»iw 4^— TC* ^ft|r® 
sle»i, m^-»it%«i ^firw 

^rt i «rt« '^BunrtCT? 

^ <»rBtf-*ltfiic«n wfN ¥ftcv 


I ^PfPfw ftiw f*nr«w f?¥^ •ifTf 
«•¥ ft<sitcBB ^itsitn c’fPrwf Btwi 

n*«n 1 'flln’i ^fwB Bpit^ 

apw, >fl'|5| CB ^’9 «t« mP'si-^tbi ^if, 

>tt5W7 ’tfirt'5 I >IW csw 

f^fein Plul 4T 'SW, ’ItWfl 

iiisi I VIA 'Btrti w 'em Bit I 

^<5 fbr^ nf^cB ?lc*f, t5 ^<5 TiBCTa 'sjt'it 

I ^iBrcTa c^I? BJTt’H 

'Ktt’f, ’iPiw c^, cn Pr*! ^ siTi 

5iw,— ^*isi '»m'59 'a’f «»iw?i tii^ft »i«?ti'® 
«tW? «r«*nft »lt?1 firt’l I C*! 

'«r^?T9 ’I'W'IIC'BS *?T«lt? 5I1 flrn, VV Sfl 

! I 

'SI’TS « 4t‘tt*flC'8 '«ltfH 'BtS'^5 «t^ «»tW15*l1 
’ffiH'5 ’iMt’l, '5l?t£«, 'BW’IV '•’Bf 

>1<’'||5« 5|1 ^cfe, rvi 'flB'l ’rtP'B 

9?£^ I aiicst »lH5tWtat« «tt^5 'I*! I 

aTa ^»t7l 

?7f, Bin ^'jsi, J|¥9| »IB»I ifBSl 

*f7i'nc?9 ^'isswa ’Beta 

atfBia A^ I <ii£Ba =*tata ’f’tta #tf«a, aicafa 
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A NOTE ON SOME INDIAN 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


A bag-pipe called Moshug (Moshak) 
in Hindi and Sruti-up^nga or Bhajana- 
Sruti in the South (Madras) is in use 
in India. It is used merely as a drone ; 
the holes in the pif^e are partially 
stopped with wax so as to tune the 
instrument to the desired pitch, Tlie 
bag is made of the skin of a kid and is 
inflated from the mouth by means of 
the smaller of the two pipes. The drone 
is of cane mounted in a stack of the 
same material and which contains the 
reed. The vibrations are controlled by 
a little piece of wire or fine string 
tied roughly round the tongue. The 
whole reed is in one piece and is made 
of cane or of the large marsh reeds. 
Black wax is used to make the instru- 
ment air tight. 

“This is played in the Tamil country 
by Melakkaran musicians as an accom- 
paniipent to the songs of Deva D4sis 


(girls offered to gotls .as brides, who 
follow the profession of dancing girls). 
In the Tclegu country it is fdayed by 
barbers or by male members of the 
Bogam caste, as an accompaniment to 
the songs of the Bogains. It is also 
played in the orchestra at Hindu 
theatrical performances.” 

There is a class of Telugu wandering 
beggars not indigtuious to the Mysore 
State who carry with them a bag-pipe 
made of tlu^ entire skin of a kid with 
a hollow reed attachtul to one end. By 
means of the reed they blow the air in, 
till the bag is fully inflated. They then 
let the air pass through the reed^ parti- 
ally closed with the thumb. This gives 
a continuous sound known as sru/i to 
the accompaniment of which they sing 
songs as they approach each house.” 

The Af os Aug of Northern India does 
not differ much in outward appearance 
from this, but contains a chanter, with 
the addition sometimes of a drone. It 
is getting out of use as the influence 
of Brahmanism has been penetrating 
into the jungles and as forest tribes are 
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being brought under the influence of 
the tenets which hold it abomination 
to handle skins or to touch them so 
as to bring them so near the mouthr 
These primitive tribe.s have already 
adopted many of the lh ahman customs 
slightly modified to suit their new 
position in the social scale. Captain 
C. R. Day states in his work on Indian 
Music that ** Indian Music has been 
compared to that of Scotland but the 
resemblance can be traced principally 
to the frequent employment by both 
nations of a somewhat similar scale 
of five intervals, the fourth and seventh 
being omitted ” and he adds that many 
of the graces and embellishments 
employed in the gipsy music in Hungary 
are to be found in Indian melodies. I 
do not exactly understand the difference 
and merely give here the opinion of 
an expert. M. Bonrgautt-Ducondray 
shows striking resemblance of the 
Indian songs and the examples of 
melodies from the Levant ; so much 
so that it is difficult to believe, says he, 
that their origin is not identical. 

Indeed the bagpipe would itself, says 
Col. Day, seem to have an Eastern 
origin, and although its use in Southern 
India and the Deccan is chiefly conflned 
to a drone-bass, yet in the Punjab and 
in Afganistan, pipes are sometimes.^ound 
containing both drone and chanter. 
He personally heard them played with 
dexterity that would do credit to a 
Highland piper (p. 104). Bag pipes 
made of gourds are used in Burma, 


Among theAistruments of percussion 
the hour-glass shaped double drum 
damru is a great favourite 'with the 
Pingl.as, or fortune tellers of the Maratha 
country and that made of .two skulls is 
used iu Tibet. The Khanjir is used by 
Khanfatias a religious sect who also 
sing songs in begging from door to door. 
The Sambhel another double drum 
resembling two conical pots placed 
side by side is used by the Gondhalis 
or Maratha bards who sing heroic songs. 
Of these Mr. Acworth has pubiished a 
large collection. The daf is a large 
cylinder with a short rim. It is a 
favourite with the Dorns as is the dhoL 
Among the stringed instiuments the 
tutune is largely used by the Gondh^Hs. 
It is also called ektar and has only one 
string and no frets. It is made of a 
piece of bamboo, passed at the lower 
end through a hollow cylinder of wood.* 
The lowest end of this cylinder is closed 
by a piece of parchment, with a hole in 
the centre through which the string is 
passed and tied to a peg to prevent 
slipping back. It is used by the 
Gandhahs the wandering minstrels of 
Bombay. It is twanged from time to 
time as an accompaniment to their 
heroic ballads. This instrument is very 
popular in the Deccan and in the 
Central Provinces. 

The Kinari is a more composite stringed 
instrument with a number of gourds and 
strings. It is much used by the wander- 
ing Khanfatias, Waghiris, and other 
niinstrels. The C^ikara has five strings. 
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The small hf^\’--^Ghanta — is used in 
every temple. Its antiquity has been 
proved beyond doubt ; specimens of 
curipus old bells have been discovered 
in crpmlechi and cairns in different 
parts of India (Bells of the Church by 
H. T. Ellacombe Exeter 1872). The 
wooden -bell is used by the Banjara 
and Todas for being tied to the neck 
of their cattle. 

The Indian flute (murali) is sfill held 
peculiarly sacred, for, this flute was the 
companion of the God Krishna in all 
his wanderings, and in Indian Mytliology 
it is looked upon with much the same 
veneration as the lyre was the 
Greeks, and by the Brahmins it is still 
used occasionally and blown through 
the nostrils. In all sculptures and pic- 
tures the God Krishna is represented as 
standing cross-legged playing the flute. 
I was so struck with the resemblance of 
the figure with that of Pan in^the Vatican 
that I brought with me a sketch of the 
statuette. The Pan’s flute tlierefore. 
known as the tebia, the commonest 
musical instrument of the Greeks and 
Romans consisting of a hollow cane 
(reed) perforated with holes in the proper 
placeSi is used all over India from a very 
ancient date. It is sometimes made of 
the red sandal wood bored with gimlet 
On the continent it was called Monaulos. 
As Pan was the reputed iaventor of 
this instrument, Krishna in India was 
been accepted as the inventor of the 
Basari as it is called in this country. 
Pan has been shown as blowing a horn 


but the horn (Shringa) is also said in 
India to be of divine origin and is 
mentioned in the earliest writings. A* 
flute made of the thigh bone is also used 
in India. 

The Alguja is a kind of Bamboo 
with a tone and compass like the flute 
basari. Captain Day says that it is 
played in pairs in a somewhat similar 
manner to the tibia of the Romans pic- 
tured on a vase in the British Museum. 

The Pumgi or finagori is a reed-pipe 
used exclusively by jugglers and snake 
charmers. The body and mouth are 
formed of a bottle shaf>cd gourd, in 
which are inserted two pipes of bamboo, 
one of the pipes is [)ierccd with finger 
holes so that it can be played upon, the 

other being sounded in unison with the 

■* 

key note as a drone. It is supposed to 
be specially pleasing U) snakes. Colonel 
Meadows Taylor in the “ Proceedings 
Royal Irish Academy” Vol. IX. Part i 
relates a somewhat striking circums- 
tance “One very large cobra which 
frequented my garden at Ellichpur, and 
of which every one was in dread, was 
caught by some professional snake 
charmers in my own presence by means 
of the It was played at first 

very softly before the aloe bush under- 
neath which the snake lived in a hole, 
and gradually the performer increased 
the tone and time of his playing, and, 
as the snake showed his head, he retrea- 
ted gently till it was fairly outside and 
erected itself in a defiant manner. At 
the moment another man stepped 
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dexterously behind and while the snake’s 
attention was absorbed by the player 
'before ti, threw a heavy blanket upon it 
seizing it by the head under the jaws. 
The head was then pinned down by a 
forked stick, and the fangs and teeth 
extracted by strong pincers *, the snake 
was then turned loose, completely cowed 
and exhausted. There was no doubt 
about the identity .of the reptile for a 
portion of its tail had been shot off in an 
attempt to destroy it,” 

The Vinavah is rarely met with 
except in the hands of strolling musicians 
who support themselves by means of it. 
It is called the Ravanastra after Ravan 
the giant king of Ceylon, where exists 
a primitive instrument played with a 
bow, called, Vinavah which has two 
strings of different kinds, one made of a 
species of flax and the other of horse 
hair, which is the material also of the 
string of the bow, which with bells 
attached to it is used as a Addle stick, 
' The hollow part of this instrument is 
half a cocoanut shell polished, covered 
with the dried skin of a lizard and perfo- 
rated below.* 

Lastjy there is a Kartal or a pair of 
chips of wood with cymbals. All the 
wandering tribes of India resembling 
gypsies are good singers in their own 
way. The faculty of modulating their 
voices has been acquired by the heredi- 
tary habit of imitating the voices of wild 
animals and birds : for, some of the 

♦An account of the interior of Ceylon and 
its inhabitants by J. Cavy. 


tribes are reputed bird catchers. Among 
the Jains and Buddhists there is always 
a great demand for birds. As their 
religion teaches them to be kind to all 
animals, some of the gypsies catch birtfs 
and expose them for sale in front of the 
Jain and Buddhist temples or in markdt 
places frequented by these kindly people. 
When they see them thus caged, they 
buy them and .set them at liberty, pos.^1- 
bly to he caught again by the bird 
taming or bird catching gypsy. A trade 
is thus kept going from year to year. 
When at leisure they amuse children by 
imitating the voices of the denizens of 
the jungle and when unwary children 
are thus engaged, or their attention is 
directed towards the performer his 
colleague pilfers a few ornaments or 
picks the pockets of a few of the grown 
up spectators. The signal is given in 
a jargon which no outsider understands. 

B. A Gupte. 

THEORIES OF MATTER. 

No apology is needed for brlngifig 
before a philosophical society the physi- 
cist’s conceptions of matter. Of late 
years, modern physics has in certain 
directions trespassed upon grounds hith- 
erto regarded as the peculiar realm 6f 
the philosopher and certain experiments 
that have been performed have an inter** 
est philosophical, as well as 'physical. 
Hence this paper. Exact science feally 
(begins with Newton. Before his' dlay 
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isolated discoveries were made bat the 
coordination of discovered knowledge 
into a coherent whole had hardly been 
attempted. The alchemists of old re^.ird- 
ed all kinds of matter as changeable and 
were continually attemptin^^ to trans- 
form the baser metals into ^old, but 
their reasons for so rejjardin^ it seem 
to have been cither intuitive or commer- 
cial. With the advent of Newttm how- 
ever theories as to the constitution of 
matter be^an to be piupour.dcd and 
Dalton in the early part ol the nineteenth 
century gave to the world liis deservedly 
famous atomic theory, liriefl}' stated this 
theory is as follows. There are in exist- 
ence a certain number of elements pos- 
sessing peculiar properties and being 
indivisible and unchangeable units. The 
smallest particle of matter that can exist 
alone is called a molecule, while the 
smallest particle that can exist in com- 
bination with otlier particles is called an 
atom. A molecule may contain one two 
three or more atoms, while any homo- 
geneous piece of matter consists of a 
number of molecules-all exactly similar 
and all being composed of a number 
of atoms. Thus a piece of marble is 
merely a large number of molecules of 
calcium carbonate each one of which 
contains one atom of calcium, one of 
carbon and three of oxygen. 

The largest molecule is much too 
small to be seen even with the most 
powerful microscope, but experiments 
And growth of knowledge left little room 
for doubt that the existence of atoms and 


molecules was as real and certain as 
that of matter ordinarily visible. The 
complex heterogeneous universe was 
thus ultimately resolvable into about 
100 elements. Since the establishment 
of the theory a few more elements have 
been isolated but the number of elements 
is still small. Moreover, an analysis of 
the spectra of the different suns stars 
and pl.inets reveals the presence there 
of tlie same elements as exist on the 
earth. For many years the atom was 
regarded as an indivisible particle of 
iri itter which by tlifferent combinations 
resulted in the universe as we know it 
The discovery of radium and radioactive 
substances however led Rutherford to 
state his disintegration theory. In its 
mouern form theory is as follows - 
The atom is not an itidivisiblc whole 
but is a complicated structure consisting 
of a number of small negative electric 
charges called corpuscles together with a 
number of larger positively charged par- 
ticles, which are identical with the 
helium atom and are called particles. 
These corpuscles are not in a state of 
rest but are moving with velocities 
which cannot exceed the velocity of 
light that is 186,000 miles per second 
but which approach that velocity. 
Normally the atom is in a state of equF 
librium owing to the attractions of the 
negative and positive charges but in the 
case of the radioactive substances the 
state of equilibrium is not a stable one. 
In an atom of radium two or three cor- 
puscles and an k particle can escape 
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from the atom and when they do so, the 
radium atom is destroyed and a totally 
different substance is left behind. All 
substances are not known to be radio- 
active but as methods of measurement 
become more and more accurate it is 
being discovered that more and more of 
the elements are gradually changing. 
Most of the heavy elements (and some 
of the light ones) are radioactive. From 
what has been said it will be observed 
that upon the disintegration of one atom 
owing to the emission of a corpuscle or 
< particle the resultant atom must be 
lighter. Thus, as time goes on, matter 
Is undergoing a change in the direction 
of the lighter elements. In some cases 
these changes are quick while in 
others the changes are extremely slow. 
The exactness and brilliance of the 
experiments however make our know- 
ledge of these changes just as reli- 
able as the results of more simple 
experiments. All matter is therefore 
resolvable into corpuscles and < particles, 
the former of which are negatively 
charged particles and the latter posi- 
tively charged particles identical with the 
helium atom. The nature of the mass of 
the atom is still shrouded in mystery. 
Experiments have definitely shown that 
the mass of a charged particle is nat a 
constant invariable quantity but is a 
function of its velocity. Indeed it is 
practically certain that the whole of the 
mass of the negatively charged corpus- 
cle is due to the motion of the electrical 
charge. The mass of the atom however 


is not the sum total of the masses of the 
corpuscles Indeed the total mass of 
the latter is only one-five hundredth of 
the atomic mass and we have no reasons 
at present, for supposing that the resi- 
dual mass is due to the velocity of the 
positive particles. Nevertheless the 
tendency is to regard all matter as 
electrical in origin. The concrete, inert, 
changeless atom is therefore of histori- 
cal interest only and as a moving elec- 
trical charge is a particular form of 
energy we have the resolution of matter 
into a manifestation of energy. So far 
the discoveries mentioned have not 
vitally affected the philosophical posi- 
tion of the physicist. A moving entity 
of energy is to him just as real and 
existent as the old irresolvable atom 
was. Perhaps the greatest change is 
that of the replacing of an inert mass by 
necessarily moving charges. 

Before passing on to the theory of 
relativity it will be as well to state the 
philosophical position of the ordinary 
experimental physicist. As one would 
expect it is a dualistic position-almost 
naively dualistic and there are many 
reasons why it should be so. His whole 
training gives him a strong bias towards 
a belief in the real existence of 
matter and of mind. On the one hand 
he is aware of himself as capable of 
thought, will power and adjustability 
to environment while in the laboratory 
he deals with forces, masses and -energy 
in which as far as he is aware there is 
nothing to correspond to the peculiar 
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attributes of mind. Indeed his whole 
science depends upon the inviolability 
of laws which govern the relationships 
of physical entities. The possibility of 
anything akin to will power causing 
irregular happenings in experiments is 
not so much as thought of and thus in his 
conceptions there is a sharp distinction 
between mind and matter. Hoth, to 
hirii, are real and independent, and it is 
difficult for him to adopt any form of 
idealism. Moreover his position is 
not altogether an unsophisticated one. 
Take the question of perception and the 
question of the existence of the object 
whether perceived or not. 

From experiments-simple ones such 
as photography it is at once obvious 
that objects can exist unperceived by 
mind for a camera records the presence 
of objects at times when as far as is 
known all forms of life are absent. If 
existence de[»ends upon perception — 
perception must therefore be a function 
of instruments and non-spiritual matter. 
In other words perception is the influ- 
ence of one entity upon another or to 
put it perhaps more accurately the 
result of the influence of one entity 
upon another. 

But it follows at once from the 
Gravitational law that if two masses 
exist then there is a force of attraction 
between them and this force is registered 
together with all the other forces acting 
upon them, by the position and state 
of both masses. To this gravitational 
law no exception or modifleations is 


known. If we therefore mean by percep* 
tion the interaction of differentiated 
entities it follows from what is scientifi* 
cally demonstrable that while bodies 
exist they are perceived. This state- 
ment is not the same as the philosophi- 
cally better known one of * Bodies only 
exist when perceived.” 

It seems to me that the latter 
suggests that perception is not an 
universal attribute of all “existents” 
but that while for example at the 
present moment B may perceive A it 
does not necessarily follow that if B 
be removed, say to another planet, it 
will still perceive A. 

Science asserts that while A and B 
exist they must perceive each other. 
Existence and |)erccplion are conse- 
quently almost synonymous terms. The 
existence of matter therefore cannot 
depend upon the human mind for 
experiment proves its existence at times 
when unperceived by mind, and as it is 
perceived by the whole universe at all 
times it is meaningless to say that its 
existence depends upon its being 
perceived by other entities. Rather one 
would say that perception is a necessary 
corollary to existence. Moreover in the 
realm of science the doctrine of the 
conservation of matter is still an undis- 
puted fact and as far as the physicist 
is concerned there is no reason for 
believing that any material substance 
ever ceases to exist. True there may 
be changes of form — there must be 
changes of form and it is quite possible 
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that the next few years will see the 
growth of a belief in the identity of 
naatter and energy but the only change 
that this will introduce~as far as we 
can see at present — is an abandonment 
o( the two terms “Conservation of 
Matter ” and “ Conservation of Energy 
and the establishment of a new law 
which shall include both such as indes- 
tructibility of existents. 

So far as I am aware all scientific 
experiments spoint to the real existence 
of perceived objects. Xhe scientist 
Experiences no difficulty in believing in 
the existence of different perceptions of 
of the same object for in general he 
tiakes the view that a perception is the 
registering of an effect upon some 
instrument due to some real objects or 
object. What is registered is therefore 
a function of the receiving instrument as 
well as the nature of real objects. The 
identity of the registered impression and 
the object or objects of which it is an 
expression never arises. 

' Take the question about which philo- 
sophy has waged many discussions — the 
question of colour. If I assert that this 
book is red what I mean is that when 
ordinary light falls upon it, it absorbs 
all the light except the red which it 
reflects. This reflected light may be 
received by the eye upon which it will 
leave a certain impression call redness. 
But it may also be received by a spectro- 
scope and photographed in which case 
the impression would simply be a black 
line in a particular position. Froin the 


position of the line the wave length or 
the colour of the light may be deduced. 
Colour is not therefore necessarily 
visually perceived. The perception may 
be aural or even tactual. Instruments 
could quite easily be devised to give 
almost any kind of perception. The 
important point is this that knowing 
the detailed structure of his instrument 
he will always get back to the s^roe 
object or objects as the origin of his 
perception. 

In the case of colour a modern 
physicist would say that redness wan an 
expression of the effect of light upon a 
real state of a body nor is the state of 
the body undefined. What colour a 
body will have when light falls upon it 
is a definite property of the body itself 
just as much as its mass and shape are. 
All the corpuscles in the atoms are oscil- 
lating with definite periodicities. If the 
times of vibrations of the light that falls 
ufion a body corresponds to time of 
vibration of corpuscles in the atom then 
absorption takes place and no colour wi/1 
be shown but if it so happens that for 
example there are no corpuscles vibra- 
ting with periodicities akin to that of 
green light then the body will reflect 
green light and appear green. In its 
origin therefor# colour is an expression 
of the times of vibration of the consti- 
tuent part of the atom and is as real a 
property of it as its extension in space 
or its mass. The fact that under certain 
conditions a body appears to have a 
different cplour seems to admit of a siiaplc 
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explanation. AH people who take the 
drug santonin see everything yellow and 
the argument is sometimes put forward 
that there are no grounds for supposing 
that the yellow appearances are any less 
real than the normal colours of objects. 
Rot it is obvious at once that the san- 
tonin has in some way changed the 
instrument receiving the light waves and 
one would naturally expect a diftereni 
impression. Unfortunately our knowIf*rlge 
of the way in which the eye acts in 
registering colour is not as definite as 
might be wished, but as far as we can 
determine the effect of a drug which 
prevented colour discrimination would 
be to simply put out of action the 
minute coloured cells of the eye and to 
leave an uncolourcd image. Its yellow 
appearance is probably due to the 
yellow spot. It is not necessary to 
labour this point however and it seems 
strange to me how, if one admits that the 
bodily organs play some part in percep- 
tion, it can be maintained that a mental 
impression received by on organ in an 
admittedly extraordinary condition is as 
valid as a judgment of the nature of 
whatever gives rise to it, as that of one 
universally perceived by all normal 
Organs operating under similar circums- 
tances. 


Or take the case of the stick apparently 
bent when placed in water. To the scien- 
tist this is a normal state of affairs. It 
would only be extraordinary if it appeared 
straight. True the image of the stick as 



by the brain shows a bent stick 


but it is the mind that passes judgment 
upon what that image corresponds to. 
The scientist is aware that light travels 
in approximately straight lines and that 
its direction is changed when passing 
in from one medium to another. The eye 
as well as registering a distorted image 
of a stick registers the presence of water 
and air and the combination of these to 
the so[)histicated mind gives a concept 
of a straight stick. If the stick appeared 
straight wh(‘n accf)rding to all di.scover- 
able scit nlific facts it ought to appear bent 
then the scientist might be inclined to 
think that the stick in the water was 
a creation of the mind which knows it to 
be straight and hence sees it as such. To 
my mind the fact that the stick appears 
bent to the unsophisticated mind when 
it ought to appear straight is a strong 
argument in favour of the existence of 
something real and external giving 
rise to perceptions. The case of the 
mirage is a little more difficult but 
by n«i means impossible of explana- 
tion and it seems to me discussions 
on subjects such as these by philo- 
.sophers supposed t(3 be acquainted 
with the methods and facts of sciences 
suffer from the incomplete scientific 
knowledge of tho.se waging the dis- 
cussion. Given certain conditions of 
the atmosphere, inverted images of trees, 
hills, mounds etc. is necessary according 
to the laws of light and the sophisticat- 
ed physicist’s judgment of the nature of 
the object giving under such condi- 
tions, an inverted image would be that of 
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an upriprht one. A mirage is never 
forrped unless there be trees mounds 
etc. (Which can be tactually and also 
normally visually perceived. When the 
light- coming from aw object passes 
through a medium which distorts 
it, then obviously an image perceived 
■by means of the distorted light rays is 
itself distorted. The mirage is only 
therefore a more complicated case of 
the bent stick illusion. 

Or again consider the case of the 
rainbow. Broad in a discussion on this 
subjects makes the statement that 
“ No one would assert that the rainbow is 
there and this seems generally to be 
taken for granted but as far as I can 
see this all depends upon what one 
means by the rainbow. If one means a cir- 
cular arc having the colours V, I, B, G, 
arranged in the order named then the 
rainbow exists on the retina of the 
eye in exactly the same way that the 
image of the bent slick exists on the 
retina of the eye. But science never 
asserts that the object giving rise to 
perception is the same or even similar 
to the impression registered. As I look 
at you now my eyes and brain actually 
register two inverted images of a number 
of people. The size of each of you is 
certainly less than a tenth of an inch 
and none of you have volume — > k)u are 
merely areas on a surface, your hands 
point downwards and your feet upwards 
.It is only when the mind consciously or 
unco.tjsciously interprets the image in 
the light of past experience, it is only 


then, that the preception that I h^ve 
you approximates the truth; An 
instrumental record is never, ^rns &r tas 
I am aware, at all like the object iiecorded. 
When a rainbow is perceived the edn*- 
cated man would .grve as the objects to 
which the rainbow corresponds doopB 
of water in the atmosphere and light 
energy coming in a particular direction. 
The light energy and the water are as 
really there as the chairs in this room. 

To sum all these examples together 
and analyze the position of the Physi- 
cist I should say that perception is a 
process involving three distinct existantp. 
First an object perceived— secondly an 
instrument perceiving and thirdly a 
mind interpreting. 

Errors may arise through (a) an in- 
complete comprehension of the instru- 
ment (b) an incomplete experience 
resulting in partially understood or not 
universally true laws. As experience 
is necessarily incomplete the scientist 
always admits the possibility of err,0|r, 
and the probability of anything being 
true is judged from its consistency with 
known experience and usefulness .in 
predicting discovery. No one can deny 
that on these assumptions science {hj^ 
built up a structure of knowledge which 
in its ability to explain phenomena and 
satisfy the intelligence, in its myentfons 
and creations is one of the .most wonder 
ful productions of the human mind. 
The utility of a theory does not how- 
ever prove its trptb. Jt pdoubtfxlly 
bfasses the mind !n j^YOOr 9f JijljS 
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acceptance but it is its consistency that 
tests it and to the scientist nothing is 
more remarkable than the consistency 
of modern scientific knowledge. 

So far 1 have dealt with a few discon- 
nected and general facts that lead the 
scientist to his philosophic position /. e, 
dualism. Recent elcetro-magnetic analy- 
sis and investigation have^ however 
brought philosophical questions into a 
much more prominent position in the 
physical world. The theory of Relativity 
has raised the question of the possi- 
bility of having or measuring absolutely 
any quantity and as it involves the 
questions of the reality of absolute 
space and time it may be of interest. 
The subject is an extremely difficult 
one to understand and I shall only attempt 
to give a brief and simple as possible 
explanation of it here, Michaelson 
and Morley — two American physicists 
carried out an exceedingly accurate 
and ingenious experiment in which 
on all known theories a certain effect, 
namely, a motion of interference fringes 
was to be expected. To their surprise 
no effect whatever was observed although 
there was no question of their apparatus 
\mng insufficiently delicate observing 
it. For some time no satisfactory 
explanation could be given of this 
uhtil Fitzgerald an English Physicist 
pointed’ out that as the earth was moving 
in its orbit everything on the surface 
of lhe‘ earth had a large velocity in the 
Hfrectioii West to East. This velocity 
hb'siiggested actually altered the lengths 


in the West to East direction of all 
substances. The proposition was start- 
ling enoiigh-namely that length was a 
function of velocity and it appears to 
have been a brilliant intuitive inspiration 
on his part. This length alteration was 
just sufficient to counterbalance the 
effect expected in the experiment. Since 
then Lorents-Emstein Minouski and 
many others have worked upon this 
problem and have deduced matliemati** 
cally from the nature of the electron that 
not only its mass, but also its dimensions, 
are a function of its velocity. 

This may sound improbable to one 
not versed in the electromagnetic origin 
of matter but it is easily intelligible when 
one recognises the real nature of the 
corpuscle. Thus we have length vary- 
ing with velocity or to be more exact a 
diminution of length with an increase of 
velocity. For small velocities this dimi* 
nation is exceedingly minute but when 
the velocity is large it becomes appreci- 
able and even in the case of the velocity 
of the earth is of sufficient magnitude to 
be measurable. Tlie effect of this change 
is at once apparent when we consider the, 
possible motions of tlie earth. We know 
of at least two relative motions viz the 
rotatory motion which gives day and 
night and the motion in its orbit round 
the sun which gives the seasons; both 
these velocities arc large but are relative 
and determinable. A little reflection 
will show however if it were not for sys- 
tems external to the earth upon which 
observations could be made the velocity 
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of the earth in its orbit could neither be 
measured nor detected. One of the 
results of the “Relativity” discussions has 
been to bring this fact prominently to 
the fore. Briefly stated it is this that 
the motion of a system can never be 
detected by observations carried out 
upon that system alone. We thus see 
that if the whole of the observable sys- 
tems were moving through space either 
relative to an unkown system or with an ‘ 
absolute velocity then this motion could 
never be observed. But we have seen 
that the motion would affect the dimen- 
sions of all bodies in directions parallel to 
that motion* Hence we have the im- • 
possibility of determining or observing 
absolute length. Further considerations 
show what is perhaps more important 
that all time units must depend upon 
the velocity of the system upon which 
experiments are made and that time 
units upon two different systems having 
a relative velocity, while being apparently 
the same are in reality not so. The 
chief function of Relativity so far has 
been to call attention to the foundations 
upon which all our measurements and 
determinations rest Hhd to make it 
evident that only relative determinations 
can ever be made. Absolute time and 
absolute space may exist but relativity 
denies the possibility of ever measuring 
them or proving experimentally that they 
do exist. Relativity is however by no ^ 
means universally accepted in all Its 
conclusions and even if it were the fact 
that absolute time space or velocity can 
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not be measured in no wise proves the 
non-existence of these things. Indeed 
there are a number of indications in 
science and relativity which point to 
the existence of time and space abso- 
lutely. 

In the first place it seems to me that 
any dualistic theory necessarily involves 
absolute space. It is true that we can 
conceive of space without its material 
contents and in this sense space is mere- 
ly the negation of matter necessary for 
motion. But it has another sense in 
which it may be independent of matter. 
Space-absolute space “is necessary for a 
conception of absolute direction. Again 
it is true that matter is necessary for the 
determination of direction but it does 
not seem to me that this vitiates the 
possibility of absolute direction. Take 
the case of the pendulum swinging 
throughout the day. It starts swinging 
in a certain plane and keeps swinging 
in that plane for there are no forces to 
constrain it otherwise. Relative to direc- 
tions as indicated by materials in the 
room that plane has changed but this is 
owing to the rotation of the earth and it 
seems to me certain that the motion of 
the pendulum is indicating an absolute 
dfl-ection in space. This direction al- 
though necessarily perceived by the 
pendulum is, as far as we can ascertaitii 
entirely independent of all the properties 
of the pendulum and is entirely unaf- 
fected by the outside universe. It can be 
argued that the pendulum does, not 
prove absolute direction but I am unable 
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to follow the reasoning that leads to 
such a conclusion. 

If the possibility of absolute direction 
and of absolute space be granted, it 
seems to me that most of the difficulties 
involved in the conception of absolute 
velocity and absolute time are removed. 

But before discussing absolute velocity 
it will be better to mention an experi- 
ment that according to Broad convinced 
such eminent thinkers as Newton Max- 
well and Kant (in a peculiar manner) of 
the existence of absolute rotational velo- 
city. A bucket contains water which to 
begin with has a level surface the 
bucket is rotated and at first the water re- 
mains at rest as indicated by level surface. 

Soon however the water begins to 
rotate and its surface becomes para^ 
boloidal. The motion of the bucket is 
then stopped but the water continues 
to rotate and its surface is still that of a 
porabola of revolution. Finally both 
bucket and water are again at rest. 

The question at issue is, whether or 
not, the motions of the bucket and water 
can ever be said to be other than relative 
When the bucket starts to move and 
before the water also begins to move 
the surface of the water is level. Here 
then we have admittedly relative motion 
of the bucket and water and a level sur- 
face of water. In the next part we 
have no relative motion., of the bucket 
and water and a paraboloidal surface. 
In the latter state we have again relative 
motion of the bucket and water and a 
paraboloidal surface. Admittedly a 


paraboloidal surface indicates motion of 
the water. 

It is not a criterion of relative motion 
of the water and the bucket for this 
exists in the first part of the experiment 
when the surface is level. Hence the 
argument that the paraboloidal surface 
indicates absolute motion. Critics argue 
that the water may have a relative 
motion to say some fixed stars which 
causes the destorted surface but if this 
were so then if one postulated a sudden 
movement of the “ fixed ” stars then 
the surface of the water would have 
to become paraboloidal, for the water 
has now a velocity relative to these 
stars. Moreover the water has innumer- 
able complicated velocities relative to 
all the stars and planets in the universe 
but these leave it entirely unchanged* 
I do not see therefore how the conclu- 
sion that the water has an absolute 
rotational motion can be avoided. 
Further once absolute rotational motion 
is granted absolute translational motion 
almost inevitably follows for there is 
no essential difference between the two. 
The fact that the mass and dimensions 
of a body depend upon its velocity 
seems to me to be strong evidence in 
favour of absolute motion* 

As far as can be determined the 
change in mass due to the motion of a 
body depends purely and simply upon 
the rate of change of position of that 
body in space and it is diflicult to see 
how any external relationship such as 
a relative velocity could affect an 
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essehtial quality like mass. Certainly it 
seems absurd to suppose that relative 
v^lc^tittes with ordinary objects can 
affect the mass of a body. If I say 
that a body A is moving with a velocity 
say of 100,000 miles per second relative 
to an aeroplane in France and in conse- 
quence of that velocity its mass is 
increased by i% then I must also be 
prepared to say that even' though the 
bbdy A remains unchanged — changes 
in the velocity of the aeroplane in 
France which will affect the relative 
velocity of B will affect the mass of A, 
Such a state of affairs seems entirely 
contrary to all scientific views and the 
only course left open is to assume that 
A has a real absolute velocity indepen- 
dent of every thing else in the universe. 
If absolute velocity is once accepted 
and \ do not see how it can be logically 
avoided theiV the dualistic position is 
str<ii1gthened still further, 

'there Is one other important point 
in connection with this discussion and 
that is the inter-relationship of space 
and' time. Relativity indicates that the 
two arii not independent or rather that 
thd' rtcasurement of the two are not 
independent. Certainly spatial determi- 
nations involve time in a niaiVner that 
was previously considered impossible 
and there* has now arisen a four dimen- 
sibnal* ihathematics. Modern electro- 
magnetics instead bf considering position 
determinable by the co-ordinates x.j7. z, 
now dbirnands co-ordinates x. y. z, and /. 
All these theories are at present in 


process of elucidation and it is difficult to 
appreciate the meaning of much tbat hais 
been done. Undoubtedly we now know 
that such things as mass— length and 
time formerly considered entirely inde- 
pendent are not necessarily so. Exactly 
what is the relationship between them 
is at present doubtful — the important 
point is that there is a relationship. All 
this makes little difference however to 
the philosophic question of the reality of 
matter and time. Relativity and the 
possibility of the resolution of matter 
into energy have been taken as evidence 
in favour of an idealistic theory of the 
universe. Such an interpretation is 
entirely unjustifiable. Whether yoii 
call the ultimate basis of the material 
universe an atom which only diflbrs 
from the visible world in magnitude or 
whether you call it energy seems to me 
to make little difference to the problem 
of the real existence of that ultimate 
part. True energy seems to be more 
elusive — more abstract and hence more 
akin to mind but the modern view of 
energy is no longer that of a motion or 
peculiar state of an unknown ether. All 
forms of energy — light — heat electrical* 
etc. are believed to be manifestations 
of a common energy elcmertt' krtowii 
as Planck’s constant. There is not Srf' 
much definite experimental evidence in ' 
favour of this as there is in favour of' 
the existence of a corpuscle, but theVd' 
is a certain amount of evidence and fts‘ 
existence certainly explains fketk . bCttdr^ 
than any other theory. 
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Hence we have not only what is com- 
Oionly understood as the material 
universe but even such quantities as lij^ht 
heat electricity all probably built up 
from the same energy entity. There is 
a tendency also to reject the elusive 
aether as an unnecessary complication 
but the problem of its existence or non- 
existence is too complicated to enter 
into here. 

Modern physics in its discussions and 
experiments upon absolute and relative 
measurements offers no evidence in 
favour of an idealistic theory of the 
universe— rather the reverse. 

W. A. Jenkins. 

3HAKESPEARE AND THE 
HAUNTED GALLERY. 

DISCOVERIES 
AT HAMPTON COURT. 

(By Earnest Law.) 

In view of the fact that with the 
approval of the King— and, it may be 
permissible to add, his Majesty^s cordial 
interest and support — arrangenents are 
being made between the Lord Cham- 
berlain'S Department and His Majesty’s 
GfBce of Works for shortly opening, 
probably before Christmas, the Haunted 
Gallery at Hampton Court to the public, 
ft may be interesting to give an account 

its history and associations, as well 
as of certain curious discoveries recently 
ipiuie in and near it, 


The gallery is situated between Henry 
Vin.’s Great Watching Chamber and 
the Chapel, occupying two sides of the 
inner court known as “The Round 
Kitchen Court,” and is one of the most 
interesting rooms remaining in the 
Palace of the early Tudor period. 

In width 25 feet, with six large gothic 
mullioned windows of eight lights each, 
it extends to a total length of l 6 o feet. 
Originallly built, it would seem, by 
Cardinal Wolsey, though altered by 
Henry VIII. when he took over 
Hampton Court, it formed one of the 
main connecting links between the 
western portion of the building and the 
easterly. Wrdsey, it should he observed, 
was the originator of those “ Long 
Galleries” which became distinctive 
features of all great Tudor mansions ; 
and this one, if not the first, was certain- 
ly one of the first, ever constructed. 
Many a time Wolsey must have paced 
along it, reading his breviary, conversing 
with his diplomatic and other agents, 
or pondering, in anxious thought, on 
his vast, schemes of international poli- 
tics, or on “ the King’s private business” 
— the divorce. 

In the process of cleaning up this gallery 
and cleaning away modern excrescences, 
several interesting features of the old 
structure, and some curious old inscrip- 
tions, long hidden, have been revealed. 
For instance, on an old wall, bricked Up 
by Henry VIII. in 1535 , there have 
been discovered the scrawled names of 
workmen then engaged on the decora- 
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tion of the King’s new buildings — one of 
G. Hone^ that is ‘^Galyon Hone, the 
Glacier,” a Dutchman or Fleming, who 
was at that very time glazing windows 
of this gallery and of the adjacent Watch- 
ing Chamber and Hall. Another is 
Rych i?-— , apparently the signature 
of “Rycharde Rydge, of London, carver” 
who was then carving the beautiful pend 
ants in the roofs of those two chambers. 
Another name cut close to Rydge’s is 
Gorge^ the owner, so far unidentified ; 
and near by this are a few roughly 
drawn strokes representing a gibbet 
with a man dangling from it — no doubt 
some joke of the workmen. 

Another old inscription just discover- 
^ on the walls of the Haunted Gallery 
is cut into the plaster of Wolsey’s or 
Henry VI It’s time, and undoubtedly 
dates from that period. It is to be 
found by the northernmost door of the 
three which lead into Henry VIII.’s 
“ Holiday Closet,’^ or oratory, in the 
Chapel, and is a two-line Latin text in 
Roman lettering, framed about, like a 
sort of tablet, by four incised strokes. 
The upper line of the text is much 
obliterated and nearly indistinguishable ; 
but the second Une reads clearly enough 
**Praiier amare DeumV This is the 
addition made by St. Thomas k Kempis, 
in •* The Imitation of Christ ” (lib, i. chr; i), 
to the versicle in Ecclesiastes i. i ; — 
“ Vanitas Vanitatum, et omnia Vanitas.** 
The first line of the inscription would 
seem to be, ” Omnia Vanitas ”. The 
inscription was most likely cut by. 


“ Mr. Henry Williams, Priest,” Surveyor 
of the Works at Hampton Court, both 
to Wolsey and Henry VIII,, or by his 
direction. 

There have also been discoveries. 
Half of the moulded stonework of the 
original Tudor door-way of Henry 
Vlll.’stime, leading from the Gallery 
into the Watching Chamber, has been 
uncovered, bricked up about 1690, after 
being bashed into with the ruthless 
iconoclasm of Wren. All such surviving 
fragments of old Tudor work, and all 
marks and tokens of the olden times 
are — under the reverent regime now 
prevailing at H.M.s’ Office of Works — 
being carefully preserved and made 
visible. 

The chief claim, however, of the 
Haunted Gallery is its associations 
with so many famous historical incidents 
and so many illustrious historical 
characters. Along it Prince Edward, 
afterwards Edward VI., was *carried, 
three days after his birth, for his 
baptism in the chapel, in a picturesque 
and stately procession of the whole 
Court, numbering several hundred 
persons, all bearing waxen tapers— 
knights, squires, the members of the 
Royal household, the clergy, Bishops, 
abbots, great earls, the King’s coun- 
cillors, and especially Thomas Cromwell, 
Cranmer, and Norfolk, followed by the 
Lady Elizabeth, then only four years 
old, holding in her tiny hands her new- 
born brother’s white robe of bsiptism. 
The Prince was carried under a canopy, 
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the Duke of Suffolk, the King’s brother- 

in-law, assisting. 

Ail King Henry’s wives also are more 
Of less connected with this gallery — 
especially Catherine Howard and Cathe- 
rine Parr, who each passed along it to the 
“ King’s Holiday Closet,” to be privately 
married to Henry, and again a few days 
after to be publicly shown as Queen. 
Catherine Howard and 
HER Ghost. 

It was also along this Gallery that 
Henry VIII. went with Catherine 
Howard on All Saint’s day, 1551, to 
hear mass in the same Holiday Closet, 
where kneeling side by side they look 
the Sacrament together, the King 
returning thanks to Almighty Cik>d “for 
the good life he led. and trusted lead 
with his wife.” 

It was again along it that the very 
next morning, being All Souls’ day, 
Cranmer hurried anxiously, passing 
through the doorway — now newly 
revealed once more — into the Closet, 
where Henry was again at his • knee- 
linge place” hearing mass, Catherine 
Howard not being present, to slip into 
his hands, then folded in prayer, a paper 
containing the damning evidence of the 
Queen’s misconduct. 

Along it. a few minutes after, passed 
-the King himself, with this crushing 
burden on his heart ; and again, next 
day going to the Council Chamber, 
when he informed its members, with an 
outburst of passionate tears, what he 
bad learnt. 


It is to a day or two later — that is to 
say, November 4 or 5 — that must be 
referred the romantic legend which has 
given its name to this gallery. 

The story is that, after Catherine’s 
arrest, but before the king’s departure 
from the palace, she escaped from the 
rooms to which she was confined, and 
runniug along this gallery endeavoured 
to reach the King, who was hearing 
mass in the Holiday Closet, in the hope 
that a personal appeal for mercy might 
touch his heart. “Just however, as she 
reached the door, the guards seized her, 
and carried her back, while Henry, in 
spite of her piercing screams, continued 
his devotions unmoved. Since then 
it is said, a spectral female form, dressed 
all in white satin — some say in black 
or dark grey — with jeweled hood on 
her head, has been seen at night hurry- 
ing along the galley to the closet door, 
on rcacinng which site turns back with 
disordered garments and a ghastly look 
of despair, uttering at the same time the 
most unearthly shrieks, till she vanishes 
through the door at the end of the 
gallery.” 

Edward VJ, PiifLif and Marv, 

ELI/AltETII. 

Along this gallery also it was that 011 
October l6. 1551, tlie ex-Protector Some 
rset and his greatest enemy the Duke of 
Northumberland, passed to the Council 
Chamber at the end of it, where the 
unsuspecting Somerset was treacherously 
arrested at the council table, and hurried 
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back along the gallery out of the Palace 
to the Tower and the block. 

Philip and Mary likewise cften passed 
through this gallery — King Philip in 
Garter robes as Sovereign of the Order, 
going with the Papal Nuncio and 
Foreii'n Ambassadors to join a great 
procession round the cloisters, interced 
ing for the happy delivery of Mary’s 
expected child. 

It was along this gallery that Elizabeth 
when Queen, was seen going in State 
to the chapel, on a Sunday in October, 
1584, by Leopold von Wedel, a Pomera- 
nian noble, who travelled in England in 
that year, and visited Hampton Court, 
notebook in hand. He describes the 
whole procession to the Royal Closet, 
and back very fully — both sides of the 
of the gallery lined with the pikemen, 
the bodyguard heading the procession, 
all the Ministers and courtiers following 
and then the Queen herself, and how 
the people fell on their knees wherever 
she turned her eyes, exclaiming, “Long 
live Queen Elizabeth I” to which she 
graciously answered, “I thank you my 
good people.” 

Association with Shakespeare. 

The succeeding reign of James I 
affords association with the Haunted 
gallery still more interesting to us. For. 
the King retiring to this Palace witji his 
wholtf Court during the first Christmas- 
tide of his reign, 1603-4, this gallery 
formed one of the suite of rooms used by 
* the performers in the masques and plays 
which w.ere the chief features of the 


festivities. During these same Christmas 
holidays Shakespeare and the rest of his 
fellows in the “King’s Company of 
Actors,” who had just had conferred on 
them the status of “Groomes of the 
Chamber,” were summoned to Court by 
the King’s commands, and must have 
been staying within the Royal precincts, 
if not in the Palace itself, as all inter- 
course between the Court and the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages was strictly 
prohibited on account of the plague 
then raging in London and its suburbs. 
Certain it is that they gave at least five 
performances in the Great Hall before 
the King — A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, on New Year’s Night — besides 
two before the Prince. Rehearsals took 
place in the great Watching Chamber 
and the gallery, opening into it as it 
does, rhust often have been traversed by 
Shakespeare and his fellow actors. 
Moreover, the room used by the players 
as a “Tiring House.” has been lately 
identified, and the old doorway through 
which they passed on to the stage will 
soon be uncovered and shown. 

In truth, when all these little-known 
nooks and corners of the old . Tudor 
palace come to be theroughly explored, 
it will be found that there are few places 
outside Stratford which have such 
tangible and intimate association with 
our great poet. Not without interest, 
for instance, is the discovery already 
made in the Hall, or rather the Minstrel’s 
Loft or “ Gallery ” in it, which was used 
in Tudor and Stuart days. not merely 
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by the King’s musicians, but by the 
actors as well, when playing *‘upper 
chamber scenes.” Hidden away and 
only to be reached up a tiny, pitchdark, 
spiral turret stairs, not two feet wide, 
built in the thickness of the wall, it has 
been rarely entered and scarcely used 
since Shakespeare’s time. Here, by the 
removal a few days ago of a coating of 
plaster, two centuries old. from the 
ancient chimneypiece in the corner 
King James’s actors and musicians were 
wont to sit warming themselves, there 
have been revealed a quantity of marks, 
rebuses and names, cut in the script of 
that time and probably dating from 
Christmas, 1603-4, though most of them 
are * much defaced and not yet 
deciphered or identified, 

Shakespere’s company were again at 
Hampton Court two years and a half 
later— on August 7, 1606 on the night 
of which day they must again have been 
using this gallery, when they acted 
a play before the King of Denmark, 
Christian IV. then on a visit to bis sister 
and brother-in-law, and making under 
their guidance, a tour of inspection of 
the King’s palaces, including the curio- 
sities then collected in the Haunted 
Gallery. 

We may note here- that in the corner 
of the Haunted Gallery by the Watching 
Chamber door is the “Page’s Chamber,” 
and under it the recently discovered. 
“Drynknge Howse” — still existing much 
as it then was though no longer used for 
a convivial purpose— at the entrance to 


the vast cellarage under these chambers. 
Its position was handy for the players, 
the fine old. Tudor staircase — soon to 
be visible to the public — leading from 
the gallery directly down to it. The 
players, it may be observed, always had 
a special allowance of beer on play 
nights in the Royal Palaces, in addition 
it would seem, to each player’s daily 
ration of one gallon of ale” as Grooms 
of the Chamber, so that there would 
have been at the dispo.sal of each of 
them on play days at Court some four 
and twenty glas.ses of fine beer ! 

It was in one of the King's old cellars, 
beneath the Haunted Gallery, that were 
found, not so many years ago, in a 
bricked-up old wine bin, a dozen or so 
of strange-shaped bottles, evidently 
centuries old, containing an old, sweet- 
tasting wine — probably "Canary.” 

The associations of the Gallery with 
Charles I, and his courtiers, and with 
Cromwell and Charles II, though inter- 
esting, cannot be described now. 

With the seating of William of Orange 
and Mary II. on the throne of her 
father, and their assuming possession of 
of Hampton Court as one of the palaces 
of the Crown of England, this Haunted 
Gallery fell on evil days. For its pic- 
turesque antiquity and its interesting 
historic embellishments were not less re- 
pugnant to the narrow “classicism” and 
the strict mathematical “rectangularity” 
of Sir Christopher Wren than to the 
squared-up, spruce trimness of his uni- 
maginative Dutch master. So the old 
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gallery was dismantled of its furniture 
and curiosities, its walls stripped of 
their tapestries and horns, its old fretted 
and gilt ceiling dragged down, its 
stained glass knocked out. Thus it 
continued, shorn of its past splendours, 
through the reign of Queen Anne, into 
the dull tasteless early Georgian epoch. 

When, about 1750, the Court quitted 
Hampton Court never to return, the 
doors of the Haunted Gallery were 
closed, and have remained closed ever 
since, guarding with a determined re- 
sistance its mysterious recesses from the 
profane intrusion of ordinary prying 
mortals, and only turning on their rusty 
and reluctant hinges to admit, on very 
rare occasions, favoured visitors armed 
with special permits irom exalted 
officials. 

Worthy of note, also' is the fact that 
for ISP years no British Sovereign ever 
set foot in this historic- gallery, until 
King Edward VII, visited it in Febru- 
ary, 1901, on his accession to the 
Throne. 

THE SPACIOUS DAYS 
TO COME. 


Address given by Sir Daniel Hamilton 
at the University Institute 

First of all let me thank you for 
the invitation you so kindly gave me to 
say a few words here this afternooh, in 
connection with the opening of the 


students’ co-operative store, — an inviU** 
tion which I accepted gladly for various 
reasons, one being that it gives me 
another opportunity of emphasising the 
the supreme importance to India, of the 
co-operative movement and its more 
rapid development, in view of the im- 
pending political Changes. Another 
reason is that the inauguration of the 
store is an indication that the students 
of Bengal, like their brothers of Oxford, 
are desirous of acquiring a first-hand 
knowledge of the most progressive and 
productive movement of the time, and 
its bearing on the social and political 
structure. The student of to-day may 
be the M. P, or the voter of to-morrow, 
and the more interest he takes in pro- 
blems affecting the welfare of the people, 
the better it will be for his country and 
himself. I hope, therefore, that tbd 
University will use its great influence 
to get students everywhere to take up 
the practical study of a movement with 
which the welfare of India is so bound 
up. And 1 want the students to look 
upon their store not as a business 
concern which will enable them td 
eat their way into wealth, by meads of 
dividerids derived from heavy meals, but 
as the branch of a new social order^ 
destined in^the evolution of the ract^ to 
replace the old antagonistic order which 
is fast passing away. 

We have reached an interesting stage 
in the history of the world, ' The Old 
age is passing, the new is daiWning. 
The young man of India is the hefr of 
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both. It is for him that creation has 
groaned and travailed until now, and 
it is for him to prove worthy of his 
herritage by doing what he can to turn 
the groaning into laughter. 

What is it then that India needs to 
make her smile? First and forenuxst 
she needs Unity, for out of unity comes 
brotherhood, and faitli, and money, and 
all that money can buy, A house 
divided against itself cannot statid, and 
it is because India is such a house that 
the great mass of the people lie stag- 
nant where they lay a thousand years 
ago. 

As I left Baliaghata station for the 
Sundarbans the other day, our mutual 
friend, Babu Nircndranath Bose of the 
co-operative department, handed me a 
copy of the book which is to turn India's 
sorrows into joy. I mean the new 
Reform Scheme. On the way down 
the Mutla I opened it and began to 
read. The weather was hot and heavy, 
and I was about to fall asleep over the 
third page of the introduction when my 
eye lighted on these words 

“Because the work already done has 
called forth in India a new life, we must 
found her Government on the co-opera- 
lion of her people, and make .such 
changes in the existing order as will 
meet the needs of the more spacious 
days to come." 

IV4 must found her Government on 
the Cfhoperation of her people. Here is 
India's Magna Charta. Many criticisms 
have been levelled against the proposed 


political superstructure, but I have seen 
none against the proposed foundations. 
Co-operation is the one thing all desire ; 
it is the one thing Government can now 
push on with and have ^4he whole 
country behind it ; it is the one thing 
without which the spacious days will 
never come. 

I therefore call on Government to 
make good these words in the only way 
they can be made good, by pushing on 
more rapidly with the construction of 
the Co-operative foundations of New 
India, and with that in view, to autho- 
rise the co-operative conference which 
meets shortly at Simla, to consider and 
suggest what steps should be taken to 
cover India with a Co-operative banking 
system at an early date. 

But while the proposed foundatisons 
are excellent, and must be well and 
truly laid with all speed I am not so sure 
that it is wise to pull down the old 
superstructure with the same haste, for 
as the reformers themselves tell us on 
page 88 of the report — “ the useful work** 
ing of popular government rests not so 
much on sta^tes and written constitu- 
tions as on ffie gradual building up of 
conventions, customs and traditions* 
These are based on the experience and 
political thoughts of the people, but are 
understood and appreciated by both 
the governed and the Government* 
Nothing but time can adequately 
strengthen them to support the strain 
to which they are exposed. There nre 
examples, ancient and contemporary 
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alike, to point the moral of disasters 
which during a period of transition, 
follow from ignoring this fundamental 
truth.” 

If the ** gradual building up” of the 
new superstructure is the safe line to 
follow, why so hastily pull down the 
old? If “nothing but time” can give 
the adequate strength, why not take 
it? 

Then as regards the constitution of 
the new Parliament of Man, founded on 
the co-operation of the people, it would 
seem to be modelled on the lines of the 
parliament which is to meet shortly in 
Dublin (see page 99), Mr, Fuzl Huq 
must be safeguarded from the onslaughts 
of Mr. C. R, Das. The depressed repre- 
sentative must be safeguarded from 
being squasffed by his exalted brethren. 
The ryatwari M. P. must be safeguarded 
till he is able to hit back like a Lloyd 
George. Mr. Ironside is warned “not to 
rely on artificial protection, but on his 
capacity to demonstrate to intelligent 
Indian opinion his real value in the 
economy of India” ; and the Maharajah 
of Durbhanga wants a Par^ment all to 
himself : then his narro^ days will 
cease. 

I see that the Indian ladies of Bombay 
are already demanding reserved seats in 
the new Parliament of Man, and Bengal 
cannot lag behind. The demand will, I 
suppose, be granted, and a charge made 
for admission to the fair. 

But itv is in the realm of finance 
that* the scheme is weakest. Without 


money it will fall as a lever for lifting 
the people, and the reformers throw no 
light on where to find the money. Take 
the cost of education. An intelligent 
electorate implies a certain level of edu- 
cation, and all India is with the reformers 
in their recommendations for a general 
levelling up from the village to the univer 
sity. Where is the money to come 
from ? Bengal will want two or three 
hundred thousand primary schools if all 
children are to be given their chance in 
life. Rural education is to be made 
more practical with a view to turning 
out more practical farmers. You cannot 
offer any self-respecting teacher with the 
required qualifications, less than Rs. 25 a 
month which means six or seven crores 
for Bengal, and a crore or two more will 
be wanted for the up-to-date secondary 
schools which the scheme foreshadows. 
Where are the crores to come from ? 
Under the proposed division of revenue 
Sir William Meyer takes 69 lakhs of 
Bengal’s surplus, and leaves Mr. Donald 
ten lakhs to pay the salaries of the 
teachers and a dozen other things. 1 can 
now understand Mr. HorneU’s remarks 
about teachers not getting their pay, and 
and their cry for more spacious days. 
The principle on which the division of 
tte surplus is made, is laid down thus in 
the report : — 

“If many buckets are dipping into one 
well, and droughts cut short the supply 
of water, obviously the chief-proprietor 
of the well must take it upon himself to 
regulate the drawings.” 
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This was the system of finance in 
vogue in Scotland in the days of Rob 
Roy— that 

“They should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can”. 

Mr. Donald is permitted to keep the 
ten lakhs, and the people are permitted 
to tax themselves for ten crores ; and the 
model people around Dacca are dyings 
to begin, provided they are given a 
vote. 

Well, gentlemen, I have spent the best 
part of the last eighteen months in rural 
India, and nowhere have I found money 
so plentiful as it is in Dacca, One begins 
to wonder where the Dacca people got it, 
or if the Dacca duckling has been laying 
golden eggs. Whereever I go I find 
that the man wants money, and his wife 
cloth, and the whole family quinine and 
castor oil. There is no demand for the 
vote. With money so plentiful around 
Dacca it is odd that the bank rate should 
be anything from 25 to 150 per cent, or 
or that Bengal should be passing more 
and more into the hands and under the 
rule of the tnahajan^ or that women 
should hang themselves for want of a few 
rupees to buy clothes. No, the Viceroy 
and^r. Montagu speak truly when they 
say that “the immense masses of the 
people are poor, ignorant and helpless, 
far beyond the standards of Europe.” 

Of what use then is it, giving them 
power to tax themselves ? What water 
can be drawn from a dry weU^ What 
power is there in a barren vote ? If the 
vote brings money the people will jump 


at it ; if it brings only an M. P. they 
will jump on him. 

And what about the additional crores 
required to finance the big public works 
such as irrigation and drainage schemes, 
with which the provinces are to be sad- 
dled hereafter ? Where is the money to 
come from ? We are told that the total 
market is limited and home capital shy. 
Listen while Mr. Montagu speaks : — 

“Wc think that in order to avoid 
harmful competition provincial govern- 
ments must continue to do their borrow- 
ing through ^the Government of India. 
Also, it may often happen that the 
Government of India will not be able to 
raise sufficient money to meet all provin- 
cial requirements. In that case it may 
find it necessary to limit its total borrow- 
ings on behalf of provincial gSvernments 
in particular years,” but the provincial 
governments are permitted to .scrape up 
what they can locally. Here we are, 
back again to the ancient financial sys- 
tem known as “the gamble in rain” ; no 
regular programme of .steady develop- 
ment ; nothing but a hunger or a feast, 
with the feasts few and far between, and 
the spacious days still afar off. 

When is this financial foolery to cease ? 
Is it necessary to remind the eminent 
reformers that all the money raised, 
whether by taxation or by borrowing, 
must come, ultimately, from the people 
and if the well is dry there is nothing 
for the bucket to lift. The Indian weW 
is dry because the mahajan gets there 
first ; Government retains a law court to 
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help ih lifting ten buckets for the 
mahajan^ and a Collector to lift one 
iKieket for itself, while the villager 
quenches his thirst with the spacious 
drinks to come. 

“Clearly our first and immediate task 
is to make a living reality of local self- 
government” say the reformers, but 
without money the task is beyond their 
strength. A modern state cannot be 
built without a modern banking system,* 
Clearly, therefore, the first and imme- 
diate task is to create one which will 
finance both the people and the Govern- 
ment. The Indian State consists, mainly 
of m)^iads of small men who. in the 
language of the report, live in the silent 
depths through which the cry of the 
press or the platfoim never rings. So 
numerous are they that no banking sys- 
tem however many its branches, can 
ever reach them separately. But the 
small men in the silent depths need 
finance for their industry still more than 
the great men who live in the sunshine. 
I have elsewhere remarked that the 
ssecret of successful industry is to buy 
your finance cheap and sell your produce 
dear, but in India it is the other way 
about. Because there is no banking 
system for the people they have to 
buy their finance dear and sell their 
produce cheap to their financier, then go 
tb live in the silent depths. If the people 
are too numerous and too small for any 
bank to reach, they must be gathered 
Into groups and the groups financed, for 
if this is not donci the great masses of 


India are doomed to perpetual poverty ; 
their spacious days will never come ; 
and the reform scheme will remain a 
dead monument of the reformers* folly, 
not the stately temple they set out to 
build. There is as much money power 
lying dormant in the reserves of the 
Government— only waiting for an outlet 
through an organised banking system — 
as will finance both the government and 
the people, and set every able-bodied 
man and woman to work — students and 
all — to bring in the spacious days. And 
India’s money must be used to finance 
India, not left in London to finance 
English bankers. 

There is one more point I should like 
to touch on for a little, and that is the 
development of manufacturing indust- 
ries. We must all be grateful to the 
Viceroy and Mr. Montagu and their 
colleagues for the prominence they have 
given to industrial development and the 
promise that, in future. Government will 
shoulder its responsibilities in this con- 
nection. But what is to be the nature of 
India’s industrial system f Is it to the 
old capitalist system which has wellnigh 
wrecked the Empire with its strikes and 
turmoil in war time or is it to be shot 
through with the co-operative principle, 
and the lustre of brotherhood T Is India 
to be divided still more than she is by 
a never ending warfare beetween capital 
and labour, or is she to rise from the 
silent depths a great nation, strong and 
united in peace and in war ?' The old 
order is passing, and India wants tlic 
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best of the new. She must have an sat on a bundle of straw or on the mud 
industrial and political stru(iture “found- floor of a village hut while they preached 
ed on the co-operation of her people/* co-operation and organised the people 
otherwise she will build on shifting into groups of trustworthy men ; and I 
sand. But the builders are few and saw that it was from the village rather 
the task gigantic. As Mr, Gokhale than from the hustings or the Council 
said ; — Chamber, that New India must be built. 

“There is work enough for the most I realised also that empire building 
enthusiastic lover of his country. On requirt*s carefully trained builders, other 
every side, whichever wey we turn, only wise the structure may collapse. A thou- 
one sight meets the eye, that of work to sand of these men are wanted and the 
be done ; and only one cry is heard, that money must be found to pay them, for 
there are few faithful workers. The the labourer is worthy of his hire. To 
elevation of the depressed classes, who say that the 45 million people of Great 
have to be brought up to the level of the Britain can place five millions of men 
rest of our people, universal elementary and 10,000 crorcs of money in the fight- 
education, co-operation, improvement of ing line, and that the Government of the 
the economic condition of the peasantry, 45 millions of Bengal cannot find a few 
higher education of women, spread of lakhs to place a thousand good men in 
industrial and technical education, build- the fruitful fields of peace, would indeed 
ing up the industrial strength, promotion be a scathing indictment of British rule, 
of closer relations between the different and I do not believe it. In the language 
communities — these are some of the of the report, Government must now 
tasks which lie in front of us, and each shoulder its responsibilities for the deve- 
of them needs a whole army of devoted lopment of the peoples* industries, and 
missionaries.” Finance is the master key to all. Up till 

We want Gokhale’s army, and we now it has played, in a kindly way, with 
want it now, for unrest is growing, and the people’s finances ; and while it plays, 
India is drifting, no one quite knows India drifts away from the spacious days 
where. Bengal wants a thousand more which will come only from that unity 
of the very best of her young men — fitith and concord she now so sadly lacks, 
ful workers — to lay the co-operative God is One : the Devil is Legion, and 
foundations of the New India of the the many must be swept out with the 
spacious days. Last week I watched co-operative broom, before the One can 
some of these young men at work as they come m. Therefore, 

Gather us in ; Thou Love that fillest all 
Gather our rival faiths within Thy fold 
Rend each man’s temple's veil and bid it fall 
That we may know that Thou hast been of old 

Gather us in« 
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Gather us in ; we worship onl^ Thee 
In varied names we stretch a common hand 
In divers forms a common soul we see 
In many ships we seek one spirit land. 

Gather us in. 

Each sees one colour of Thy rainbow-light 
Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven 
Thou art the fulness of our partial sight 
We are not perfect till we find the seven. 

GaAer us in. 

May God give India peace and concord. 


THE PEACE OF EVEREST. 


None but these monstrous children of God 
know how to join so much beauty with so much 
horror. 

To the weaklings of the plains who 
dwell in sight of their snows, obsessed 
by alternate dread of avalanche and 
hillmen, the mountains must always 
be the symbol of frightfulness ; but to 
the traveller they bring a message of 
infinite peace. Geologists, learned amid 
the dry bones of their science, vow that 
mountains are as changeable as any 
Other scenery. They look pn the 
Himalayas as the sport of rivers that 
grind them to the silt that Brahmaputra 
carries to the ocean. Yet those who 
have gazed on Everest see in it the one 
enduring element in the Indian land- 


scape. The rivers and tanks may run 
dry, the forests may burn to the ground, 
the villages may be wiped out by the 
plague ; if the mountains be not immu- 
table, then all our faith in eternity must 

go- 

Yet, for all the atmosphere of peace, 
there is in these same summits a savour 
of defiance, as if they would dare us to 
our destruction. But there is no un- 
friendliness in this challenge of the Hill 
Difficult, for its prize, in spite of the 
risk involved, is blessed change from 
the dead level of workaday stagnation 
in the plains. 

He who goes to the Hills, even if no 
higher than the winding street of 
Darjeeling, marks first the fall in tem- 
perature and then the revolution in 
perspective. The task of adjusting his 
vision to the altered focus of the high 
places is indeed no easy one. He finds 
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that his eyed iiave much to learn, and 
even more to unlearn, and his point of 
view changes with every step nearer to 
the clouds. His eyes grow keener, yet 
less discerning. Even the nearer peak 
of Kinchinjinga is fifty miles from 
Darjeeling, yet there are moments at 
which, thanks to the deceptive play of 
high lights on the snows, it scarcely 
seems ten. Curiously enough, even the 
camera records a measure of this illu- 
sion, so that it is an actual optical effect 
and not the result of careless inspection. 

If possible, the perspective from the 
heights is even more startling. Any 
one moved by the inquisitive spirit 
which inspired Petrarch to climb his 
mountain near Vaucluse finds himself 
master of a wide horizon, but baffled by 
its details. Only a little way above 
Darjeeling he may look back on that 
station and see it only a blur of red and 
gray, and from the town itself the 
brighter green of the tea-gardens merges 
unrecognisable in the purple of the foot- 
hills and the duars. In fact, a bird’s-eye 
view of this sort is like a short index to 
a crowded book — it embraces wide scope 
but little detail. 

Whether the discriminating eye finds 
the greater delight in these memorable 
hill views from the plains or from some 
point above them is a matter of opinion, 
even a question of mood. Seen from the 
Bhutan valleys, those massive peaks 
hooded with virgin snow seem irradiated 
with a beauty unsurpassable ; yet the 
mountain prospect can yield even greater 


delight, given perfect atmospheric con- 
ditions, to any one standing on Obser- 
vatory Hill, for at such comparatively 
close quarters he seems apart of their 
glory. Ruskin’s definition of apprecia- 
tion of scenery was the correct one. He 
who is footsore with climbing will find 
even the foot-hills hostile ; but he who 
goes forth full of high hope has a 
welcome even for the difficulties, and 
struggles* manfully to higher vienr- 
points from which he may see the 
wheeling vultures below him no greater 
than bees droning over a flower-bed. 

Thanks to the presence of these 
soothing neighbours, hill-stations like 
Darjeeling offer the jaded folk of the 
plains not only the boon of cold weather, 
but also a blessed peace after the turmoil 
of Indian cities. The wearing routine 
of the plains is soon forgotten in 
presence of the cold divinity of the snows. 
The keen mountain-air drives malaria 
out of the blood and lulls the convales- 
cent in a spell of laziness. 

This regime of abiding peace is appa- 
rent even iu normal years ; during the 
war, when the rest of the world went 
mad, its healing balm was twice blest. 
Up in the hills, where Everest rears its 
head far above the trouble of ants, the 
war-telegrams daily posted at the club 
used to read like the stuff nightmares 
are made of, and came as a salutary 
reminder to those compelled to stay and 
work in the lotus-lands of the East of 
the sacrifices and sufferings entailed on 
their countrymen at home. 
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~ ApaiK from this willing tribute of 
remembrance and regret, there was 
itresistible'tomfort in the sweet peace of 
the Himalayas. While shot and shell 
were rkva^ng Europe, it was strange to 
Iddk on those snows undeBled by human 
foot. Here, in presence of the majesty 
which invests the Roof of the World, 
one could see the embodiment of that 
spirit of enduring calm in which 


East bowed low ;Bafore the blast 
in silent, deep disdain ; 

She let the Legions thunder past, 
Then plunged in thought again. 

There is something unearthly about 
this peace of the Abode of Snows. It 
cannot be safe-guarded by scraps of 
paper. It cannot be broken by the sons 
of man. It is the Peace of God, 
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# ^f%^t^cj I 

wf’iwtw’ii ! ^«?f5 »rff?'5i-’if^»i’i ^«f^t^- 
'TTwna w I «<? nf^»itHTr tf«iT»i-*fHnf 

•afe « *w^ -aw'f’i ’iffintw*!, « jwi- 
CTa eft’ll flea f ffiif atf f*f« f tftf I ff f 
^ff ff-ntfti«u cffww ffst »ftcs ftfif 
ftt UIW* ffWl^ ^fft'Sff i ftfl 

^Wfi ^tf awffv wftf aff I 
.•% f«tf ffiifw «’ifi f ’»a 

ntiafttff I wTff c»f*r ff ’fi firnttf fffffi- 
wrif w fW’K’f ft ftftift »fi f firf I 

cnitf aifia ffatWi H’ltrt ffff f*cff 
fWJ 4^ <tf1f Tffi f fafl fit ft's I 


i'st’flt's S'fpawf 

ffTf ’fftltfst’If t f fl ftf, fVW 

^1*115=11 C'5ff ffTff »tt» ftt I 
fff's '*tait«f\iai 

^TftW fW 4 

ff ft9 Jiwf ^i» I '*tft9i cf. ftfi 4^, 
'Btfi ffft fjw ftPuf ff j « ftvf 4*rfjfftf 
f9 1 fff 'ttftfi 'gfffi ftf Cf, ftftta 
'Stfifl f ff f1 afCffI f Cff , 'Stfl 

f'S fCf, '®tfl •tffftCt ffWftf 

sFfsftf I affftf « f'tftf, 4tftcfa 

ftatcf, ««fc ^tm «ff»f 
4? f'^f tcff tff*'® atcf I ftaff’f *iw 
»l^ftf, 'Offfl®. 4’»< 4ft 

4C«5» ^fitf fa* I 4f4f 4^af afCftfftf 
4tc« I ®fi ^taaf ftf I 
atfVf f U4 4 twfl aewf^fff f«4 ft,»i I fa 
tfff a ff, fa fMff a f?t, ta cfffi i?i, f a»i fjft 



I w '^<1, 

Wi wia( 'Stftws afTs^ ■’t® frw « >i^*r «<«w .Sf^f>iw 

fw?! Smtrtsi >««« - i 

♦r?tw^fe«r«9 s^wni^f wsffeiH I «?; wt^ti c^?, flfiBrtr ’Wt«t#h, i«i, •I'tw. 

^119 iiwti9 ^I'Hfar, C9^i « Han, an, 

cwf»ti« *ttt 1 «al 

ill»I1fr9 ®\9i »«, 49< ,C»IW»n, nt5t9’JJ'9«[ft99 fi»9l»-*nif«, f*t*ltfi|f*t, 

'ft’itfiwv «ifR ’Ma i '5tap1t>i«( nv»! 

jWTfirw cn C 9 , c^f*i'«ii nniTw sitfni^ i 

n«I'5t9 «B5«C9 c*ttr*9tffc*is» 49< Pf- >Kan-ft9CT nttf I 

CTtW 'Hf>ltW9 4<tsi 4'5 i:«H5^’t9 9lltC5 I nw’f m I ^t»ltW9 '«f9W«It9, 

llrt tr«?t»i ntt*rf9stpt 9fir iffens 49< «i*t» Ht»il ^rtci 

ntm nt»)tW9 asm H91 fintts I tr^fw 4'9*t 

*ltt, -i»t^ ^t>rtl?9 »lt'f«f CT »l’»»l ntt», ’Tfftwtt 

I* ..srjpi -BltsitWB afMT 5?W I >K*tr« >l9Vf9 ^*>'*1 

«a -aa? ^jf^a w ^aiJja aiaata Pittal vftata 

Hw *11 ^faai nam anitwt ^t^i- 99 fsi^v ‘■•Pntcfsi 1 afir 4 ^ 

r^c'Bptata, '»t^^ f»ii^l *a?»ma at<rr»ita 

iFfe atta I «rta4 4^9 tf«?Ttna >i?aw faaw nats'si f», 

fa*tc?a >i«taJir>u«i c’fa c**? aaw 'sta cnia *r55»iafta ’itfa's 1 * 

C’ftaa H9i ’»Piai f^faai attata .^f^aifaas fe'itam faaca aiai 

«*li ^faw .’ittaa 1 aa»\r» at^na^a ^aa^a ^ai ^itaaaf 1 maaf aiwt fifam 

na«a } ana atia« ^ai atn^a aw 1 ' 4t aftn caata fafaan ntta 1 caata atw fwai 

faaa aHw ntnam nfai's asita ntatwa fft aift fafaa atfiai a^w atta, am fastraa 

nf^icna fn9 faaa atai atana 1 aan atiataa 1 tSrPsatfaain «ifa aw ifva atatai 
aa«. n«aa aafww •, ataifaaca's «aiaa a^ca a’^w atia 1 fattaiaraj «»ata ajaln fafa 
afea I ., cataa aai ana afataa ai 1 'ttatiaf wta 

nta 4 % aai 1 ^faata nttatsai '' alw 4 a faaw ataaia a^ro alw 1 fafa 
atHm atli^Vfaw a?ia, Ifnata f«faai>fta taiaa ai" cataaata ataai atti lifnarfan 
fat««tw wfacs a^cai 4aa 4 a aaa fH, nairnaitca <st?a *^caa ai 1 iafa a^< 

aaa tfaata caaa ?t»ats a^taa’I « ^ji-faajtaa faaiaa'Btta nfaita « anatsai aftwa 1 
ftaaa atai anr airaa 1 fat Statin nta atai <Sfaatrata9 ca«aa atatwa anata atfata ai 1 
ajitK 4aa ^faatfaatn ataillta, tafaa; fafa aat awtaaaa a^caa, fat ^faata- 
tfit^a, atptfaa, atftfaia, tt<^faa atffa Hta aaw ttatta awtiataa^ atntfat 
aaaf^««a<atW4Wlarffaaii at')Jtitaifv- ana afaia a^wi aiwtaa alia, faft 
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w%iffW« cfrt W’^ftcB fr^ii c^tn *ii t 
jif^w CT, nrsn 

few*,— fMs 'H*ITI ’U^'5«<t'5 
« C'Tt**»*t«I>^ ^it»1 5<W I 
fi|fw m fe*fC4TV Cffn-’T^C? 

a)V« <fk <a»w 
f^lWl ’ffUilt’J I 

fe^*l 5 lf 

*W5 I f*« vfl'tH'S »Ter ItPP 

^«E I Ol*!*?* *WC«f?l ^<it1 •tftC'B 

Oot, r>w% 5 -fiim art ii?t«n 

.*ta*.»itw ?fli «<i? '^«Ti =*raata 
call i 

*taTwa .^r'5at'»iaf’i‘i -"la* a^cawa 

^fwn aftwtss^ta ^rfaifacatM ’afana i f=ai 
atfT*iTa Iffeat^itas «ia®ac^4 tf^ata a^w 
faf^a *faai cwf«tc®i afaia ai i atai at^aitacaa 
'Btai wtatfea, '«a^ atai wtawa 'stata feaa 
awtata aial i 'aa'«a ^9t» -snacaa 
fefaata* ^tatcaa artwtaaia faaa a^ia i c-aaa 
*tatl aw I *fwata ’jfa'fla aa* <?aafcaa 
acai aN* aaai atari* i >««» ^latfaata 
atffea, faiia«: feaffefea atr« aawa, 
all* faftat® afaca alia i aj^ai v^ataa- 
aWfei atPiai affeia i at aaiaa-af’f'si aaaaca 
anariaa aaia*iaa aaft afata arai ataffaa i 
aataa a«l^a aftaca, ^*Jfaa tif'aarraa 
airtKaf tr ata'sa^a faa:ai aaiar fafatfaiaa,— 
"tatwa faata 4t la, «ta*at ajwr« ^ta 
cataa cfiat a^a-fawta art i farm aaata 
lift* ca, afa caa catatata « ata*iaiaa 
t^a aaaai laaat^caa aai am, *« fatal 
*tatta ^aa-a faajTat«ft ata aiaa i afa tatai 


f^cam ^ai acaa«aa< f^w^sawa afaacawa,” 
'Bia t«naa Ji ataai ^a atn, atai feiauaa 
•latiaaai '«afa aaft<-^i f^ma ai r <« %ai 
^atiaa atfiatiaa catai i. afl'Tai aatfa-C'Stt 
aca I feat at^ai at^sff? / atama «(atf» sttt - " 
cia « «ac«a ^ita «iita cawa ^«,a‘l .ata aaa 
ataatatata «»aaTa atai uiat* afeaj i tarcw 
artamia nit « cataN'afa nfaat afeca i aa\«- 
aifa«i afaaiaa -aa? aefta-jjtfaaij-afaawa >a 
faata acaifataa a>ai 'atasa i 

a<Hrr«fl aimteata ^rar, asfta-aifa^i-afrt- 
acaa "It'll *>1^ ' ar^vaa ^f«aia *rtata 
<a fiaca all a«ii «fa i ca^ltmia 

attfii* a»i« atai aia ca, ais^a 'stfliw 
aaia^ 'atmteai ait's i catlSaj ^f«atma 
'a<aic 3 a afal aaai's caaii'su^a I ■atstaatin 
'«ta'5a^ H«-affimi «i«i« aca* caa am*i 
afaa'sa fea« faa i aacacaa 8ar-aiai« 
a^fiafs atfaaif**! i 5'5^<-a*iaic« atwiaftt- 
>8 ^Hta-a* fain's f*a i aiatata arfufj- 
a"i«.'9 aa f*»i ai i Sliatna *af'sata aitffe 
'stafnn 4*0 aata aara aSai feftarfw <<« 
caifa a^r» ^t^iata a*a aiamfl nuatrs 
facam laai ns's i n’t’iata 'afaattia* nac* 
aaiitfa 's sgata aifiai-aata aia fimi ' af 
ticai^a atfsa ifamf* 4ifta aatfn* i 4| 
ca fan ata, etitta a^aa ansa aata rttf» 

*5* I 

a®? ii:cia faaa 4? ca, atartiTa Put-cifal 
4ia ni® atari* i Hita *a*i c«tt*i^a *tal 
tt' 9 rtatc* I afawa aF*ai crfafai*! fefir* 
nr'«ai aiH«w i ' swHi a*»i fail awwii 
411 at*r*ira i«*ai i« *i carat* *fa*rrtif 
fena fifea *faw *li*c* i siafll Itsaai atai 
1 * 11 * rti fatal* i fetitfea if** tgiii afam 
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4^*^ 4l ftitC* 4f**T 411 4t*lCT* ffWl*! 
tlt44 Jife** 4f4**t 4f*l4 4tr*4l t*t* 
%ff* 4t*t* li lf«*1 C*f*ff4t* « t«t4 4*<- 
'OpN .4tfW W ’ tllf^* TO nMi «tr4- 
laS^TO ft*"^* fn, 4mwi 4^14 mfj* 41 1 
TOtW* ftl f**c* 44fel ^r*«n 4tc* 4*t 
%lt*f4* 41* C41* C4t* 44*1* 4tW, 4*4 
41*1 4tt;41**V 4*1 *Tt4 I 41414 f4*44H 
^4te4* 441* 4t^ I 44-41**141 5141**1* 

,t41JF : 414t4 *C*I 4f*4lC* 414*1 *1* I 

*ltrfC4l*.f**l 4* C*, 4**r**l 4C44 414*1 
fntmi ^?rtft4 444 f*WC4 4lilt*1 f*t 4** 
4i^4tf1?1 *tl« r*lTO >*145 ar*1 444 **4 
,4Wt4 4ie4, 4*4 41*1 4f*4 *141 ■f4f4 ( 

’ *WW5 **fP '•PW 4*14 *lt*4 C*, 414*1 
?tJW '•'.^j[»l*lt4*E4| 4144 4fl*t* 

il41|f44 «44*1 444 44| 41*114 
C*t*Cft .4^f^4tC4 **rtfl|^ ly 
>, 4t!*,C*4 4f**T* 4*nSaTO44ft 
4S» « 4l*p TOI 448t 4rtt^**f*tr**1 *4*C4« 
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%!*1W* *1C4 4«f 4tC*, «t*1l?* 41** 4l*t4 
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41 4l4lt4* 5r*ll 4444f4 41** f*4l* *4*1 
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*« *frl*1 4C4 ** 41 I lf**Jll toto 
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•itv TO I Piir ’o^lnn 8 t?i 

%«it#«i :*«, 'stTOi C9^^ I 

^iwcff <8 iwt^ I 


'B9’it5 ^«ii 4| a nn «rt«iti tlti 
’Jtl, I f«|Clttlf%l 

49 4<IH 4C5tt9^ Hmt CTHT^Wlfst I 4t W»«1 
4trfl »tf5*t« 9?1 I ’IJW to/ 

f^w^s »tcij9 nfw 41 4t4ti«, 

4WW C9tH9 C4t4« af4l «I44 

4f99tC5 I f <»4 4 if ?Wf£49 *^*r nWWTfl 4tw 

’HiC'S 'Ilfs 414 I 4t4isfht1 Olt twt’f *lttlt 
'Sl4tt44 91144) «t8«1 4t'pttST'*4^SfH4J 4444 
41451 '01?it94l9 ^'8ie1C9 C4 444 TO4T41 CTptW 
41 !t, C4 '®f4S 4115 44«t PtW^lfTOS 4tSl 
4f95lf4« I 414141s 41^41 4lf8f44 414 

4fsi®re I 4? f*ISl-Sir*l41-4Si, 4C«fs 4f4- 
4U4I fSlffl4 bl4S) SlIC'SCS I 4lS 41491 
« C4Sl%S 414 4fss1 4f« 414 ^41414 ^WSIHI 
41’?t4 I 444 f4, 41SWS 4914 41144- 

Sl^tSl® CS4 4< S4144 4fsCTO4 } tsi ^»4 4 
44tlS fSSS I f44 §»1S 49 fsW^SfTOS 4<S1 
'B1SC4S 4914 aiwisi^fwi’ts 4f4 iKlfl® 4lC4 
5f4lS 41 I SS4 «1S1S1 4l4tWS 44*l4*<4 4?ffl44 
Sf491 '8l4lfw4C4 99914 fSC® slis I 4141149 
44414 44441 ^S SlfsSlS 4*tlS fntlSI 4%! 
4 fsscs 4rei 4«Slt 4141W9 444lar'4#4J I 
<85 41414944, 4141149 444 4llf rtj*I 44- 
91*1 4191149 4419 4*1441 4l4li:49 tf4<tn 

4 4'Pf|f49 4lt4l941 44441 4|4 4rfll 4141- 
C49 41^9 1444tCH9 C»ll*n444'1 4^99 I '4ljt- 
C49 4f44 »ff4» 9«9lt49 '*t1l4^-»Hf4 4 
SfPlSI 444119 41W 4141191, 41491 4141014 
'BfST*. 41)511 '|^f4r5 4lf99 I 444tH4rt#r 44*#, 
4141W9 44C94 C5ll9 414 C4t49 
4t91 419llf444!'W f4f991 411^94 449'‘44oi4 
4«I4lf«9 4414444 4141019 4C44-44>Jt9 
C99 4144 Wl&W 5%4 I 

3l4l4XRt4^4|Pint*lt«(m 'fl4-il9, f«-U|4-ft I 






>51^ fHi ®3i I ^wtn- 

*IW« >lfi*^»I'«T»i 

IfUlt vitfe *iri5J 

^tf»IW« I nt W "ffw^TSI 

Jitil *i'»»'*r»ni 

^Iw^fnu 

% 

’tfi 

"fftw wT*»f^tf CT «*»»t ^i®sl c»i^ n’t® ■afi’T 

^tnfw Ki wt'? 

'«lt?« I «^9T^'5: 

(Social aiiirnal), 'Sf»T3l 

«CTtW*t « «»«t»t»lT» 'Sf?Tt?3 

aitw I ><i?«c*t fapsi 

i(r’i«(tc< ’^wtf's, >9^^ '•(t’W’fts 
mv •»tf®, ^^ii— 

ww, W»ti, *(Tf’f'®, t«fc»l. ’lT’t/«r, 5 T^I «tf f« 
^tfwi attw I > 9 ^ »Hir 5 attH-ef*! 

(Self-contained) ft»I I 
-^cftirs nfRt® >ft9(»ii 

CTT^trtl ’•ftsi .aitw^ «<It*I 
fHnt«(f<i »i?c«*( I c»j 
W t<l»l l '9<t*l «'^ ^twti 

^f«c* |tw, cw *tf?r t..^ ’^is ^f(ni 

4t*5fC5 f*(W ftsi *lffwff I 9»tiT?l1 fsit«H 
'*WB. «tBtt'8 »tt53 ^fai «sr 
If I <9t wtf I 9»tfTCTf ft»ll- 

fFtOT'8, a«Hf ,<11^ f'S fs^Pl^rtCf >9^ 

^9(^n Bftffi fflW I 

fif II* Oil ftti'ftfH «f3n 9(tffi 

fjl, ipiT ^ f^tf, 


i'!>^4 I [ 

fff n»«tf c»it 'ffftf c’l'tffw ftrff -‘irtff f’ 
*115^ f ?i fwr^i 

«rt»in*n «»^i'«rii 'stfi 

«ftr*i 9 t 5 «i 9 ^taif «»H 

»f«f1 ftCBsi I ^«lf 9tft<S f filW* fcfi f^f 

Cf MSf'l’B «lflsi 'Bffl'B* |llf'^:.<ff 1 

fTfl ^IftlTf ‘fstfl’, >9<t*l •t*!TC9f “^rtcac" I 
>91 ‘ff»l’ « ‘9ftlf’ 'ff fl«0 ^tfl- 

Cf?I ■#t*| BfSTf '8 '«1^« fifl 

I *t#l Wf fV| Bfirftf 

«fW ^tff ’I* Ittftf ftff fCf 

fsff m, sift 'sif^i'B's «tii ’•rtft® nt* I 
cwttfl f«ff9f >I1W 

BTtst «Tlff 9(t»|51flT« fftif S'lff® I 
^clft ’Tfjutrf Bfitwa f*ffsr 

I «l1*ltWf f'5 ^f««H'Bl 
iLordfainilics) cntlVfl ’IfS »t#tf 

«ff% oisstf f'C^sil 

»t^a f« I fsftBi ’iifvfcifi ffi fff 

»llft51Uf ft®H1'® ’f 9tf flftBlf ft»l, 
f^a cfff i(»l«»ii *tt?fl ftiv Hfifi « cf*- 
ai*t ^9.’itf *tt^fi ftc*® I 

>9 c?*lftrnc¥ ca^ a»i1 

caia ’»fa fi i ^*iff'8 95®f«^f 9|tsiiBf* 

atiitaftf *tiitaitna f(Nfi ^ffaai iftfl ^ifti i 
«rt«f cat aaw f(^aarti ftfir® 

^fac« atai .an 'stai ^fi ^ta*» i uiai <9* 
*i9fi* ^taai • atattfl attta cf a«r« ^*aai 
^fat<5 «tf« atatfsi «tftl ^ ^*t9Tcff f*(f> 
faf« ^tf a I 


• arttncaata fa Rraafi aafatw 9if<* -aa* 
Unva mft 1 



»IWT| ] 


I 




(The 1vI«thurapore Village Improvement 
Association Ltfl) sitCT •fl’sjS c?"f ’if’tfs 

I ipt 51»T-J ST’H «(t<JT 

▼fSII «wll »tl1 I «f« ^t*f 

¥ftm 8»» «I««r I 4^ »lfs|f'5tr ^»1 

cfrf?— 

(^) I 

W f«r^i I 
(If) Hvi I 

(n) Hiwiitti I 

(«) Hwi I 

f#«l’8tn ^ffltlTfs' vfl'tt >fl ^f^s, 

«ral»i« «T 8 i ’(•T'il ^f 9 C«r» :-- 

aitCJi? 

«iir*i '« ^ 1(591 

•ffiiva ’ffiit'sfs I 9HC'?9 f'tti a ’9'?rf J9S9 
’f'® '■ttif, 95Htil 9?'«r*I 'lf9«f'9 V!9S1 

sttSl ^91 cwlfest^ « i;®tii '09ti> 

«— '5W9 ’inui 'itt^91 9if«9 I nitjfli 9119 
•19 f9tMi *11^8 «f*I'8 ^tf199Ft9 >9 «f»lf99t<l I 
*at Wt99l '«9fe 95? t8!f8%8 •»»! C99»l9t3l 

*ft^rt9 WW ’J't’S 9f98l ( Reserved ) I 

4 f99l8 9»t99l 4t9tW8 f«tt^C9fC^9 

»rt«t9I *It« ’SfflStff I 'SrfI99 
C^BHR*! «t8t81 49*15 9[98^ 994 

4f9fl 9|t4tW9 *tT’f(8 4148 44t9 C4t94 

4f8l4W4l '4t4fCT8 attW ^ 444 ft S’’ 
<S;||f8% 9rrc* 419If94tt8 4t9tt?8« 4141418 

4fiH1 4tI48 4148 91941 4r8%!l ’®'i4t»444 

TCffiiJW 4ttf8 8T8 4r8t4 44ft 4tl88 49fl 
I 

4HCT8 4814 ^ ^ <«t8l 8l 4t4l 4t41 441^ 


481 948184181, ’^418,14 444 4f881 4i4tP» 

444 6lf^81 f48 I 4^ 911481 41lC4f88t f88|;i» 
441 41581 C4C4 I 44811 4? 441944C4 414tCf4 
‘84C9414 441I9B1’ 4I 4t>94 ^|J8 » 

41l4I19f®8 414 4C4 41C49 61^48 f44 ^rw® 
8514 *l1f8C8 I ■' • ' 

•)# j. 

4'581'®t® 511148 4191 ftC4 ffw 4m»lf881 
(999144 9191«41188* 414 441 (94, fl4l, 

5«f3F45lJl, 491 8’(l8a 4144 41481 414158 I 
94lfl ?ft8 44 (9818188 49 4141 9f89l8 

J119Hr« ^iJtlWa wf115 I 45 449 4rtT 4"4« 
58(41® 98 41<8 41994, -41^18 <8441 88 41481 
®191 4119 '4119 41318 ®f819 4ir88 I 9184 
5114? 49148 449 >4(819 C9fl4 *|f?81H 949 
8®5?98 9l5r 8®9 91 C®9, 9181 9(481 9^ 
9f9l>5 44< 858 I 

41411 4141148 8l4f98 99 85l« C9'«9 fwil 
JI949 919*18 f9?9* 9(89 I 14 19199 9t»149 
911(49 S(1?#19 8^145 f%f9 >*l(9»18;f8 8l^r# 
91^^19 9t?81 >21(51949 §4181841 984«1l4 

891581 (9194 491 4191844 55)1(9 81(545 989 
5f<81 419 581 85l'9t8 fV 91 19(4199 I 9ltt9- 
(8818 448 5(9 ?59I59 (8584 5(ai89 >481 C8lftB 
■^94 9 4411(49 5919919 5(8149 I 4141148 >1^ 
51148 99 44'9 >4599 9? 51Wt88 418819 
8*18 91 I 41419 5«4tft«tf( 414 98l*%tHltl 
85145 9141148 5l5l 4ir45 85l5 4tfai8 I 

>45 «t9'l88l?4l81 511148 41^4191? 8199* 
911551(9415 49118 495: >45(99 484 5t4tf 
?t?I89t8 C4*&f?ft §4t84(4 18(1581 C4481 8tt8 1 
(45+14 8*15 4844(5 9t459t(45l(41f 414 
C8 41418 9(118 5t8l 4819 9^ 8518 41, 8814145 
?t45 154 4(f4t8 I 

914114 C88I4 <lfl l|8l?8 8l^ 481 5^4141 

481 ifl 4 fin ftt8l8l f4l9 Iftfff 8Ffini1 







i^(W «wt ?T«« I ^ t 

?^Tfir ^f«r 

Srii »»fs^rt *ff?n» 5tf’«t, 'st^ ^?c»i 

^tqinrc^Ml'# *itt? sn i 

w ’ffw cn »i»«r w f5ic«?i <^1 

« 'K' 

q<tfW1l^ ♦Itf^lW’ '*IW«. *»f?l5t»l’< 

•t« ^tc» *ltw_!!fl, iri>» «rar 
»!t«ttii*l *IWt«»l I dlHIJ 

ilw ’itwts«t? 

*tfl5t»w 1 •ft’ltl*!? »t^^W 

n»»fB «»» (prtt? cvj'p 

vtci« « »it«rt?M^ *it5^t*n «»t«i 
la^ W Itf-afl ^1 fs^W ^CT! 

VCT *fini ^ »irt a? I 

f5iwi « attc*™ c»iti^ ■*»t!t«rtanf ^«»itii «fw 
C^itwf ifw wan ic3 «ftf f wffor? 
fi^ Sw 'aai’N »tH5i I 
*»ift^^w^ c»i^? w n’»w»i 
’jfiw ttwi >i#rf? f’»*nr'iir««iK‘ta 

«tw« I 

(a) n^tm 

wtn ; 'BW '•’5 ^ ’>bh m I 

'‘*i’?j •wt*!” wT*rfwii H»t'*t‘tfBt 
aMjtn >• ftTOii 'Vc*it5sn ’aHutfi i 

W attw CT «‘W»frw fiwi frcB 

«wta «tftl '•iw I 

<0^ *lrt^*rl BtftlB 

•liN *rtm fw ff 1 1 artntBB* '^^9 Biilhii 
^ «n« ftBi ffiB Btft’i Bi t at 

9^bit»ltf ««t9 * tl ftlB i> tl *ltF9 B9 
jflfft >wmBrtfl HBta Bti Owi 

nw ^ ftiB «/^ *itHi.wnNiB«B 

N w cbi w’iTtCT attnii ctwwa *itrt wti 
lj|(t I •!« nW % >1 ^19 *rtjf 


aiBW»i faB 9 r«ti?N«5 »wtw4« 

fHBi afirtsj Bfflws! I artwtv Btawf^ifiait 

Btf ?ta ^ttw 9 »t^»TT’rt9 t«w?t f«f*i 

C'fBSI I CT^lfirifCB' C»l<tt*(?tfl w >iw 

9 BtBt« ?t^t3 firtB ^tc^ 4«K 
mv fjjB f*)* 'atatsi ^ratw 
niait^mw >iw Bt«ft bc?*! Hbb mm 

>lBT»f « mifs BW3 *ftll^91 I 49- 

fJ9|9 atllSJ cf CB1*I'S ^f#tt9 fi«t9»lT*t ^ 
C51M C*«t9 5tt^ BtittW 

C»t? 91W BfSCB ftlB ?tW I 

«rr*rfr*? «at»*» 9tJ?i cfwfra 

f^91 tml f#51 tttB I 

^'(ta. Bift 9 PrtftttH 
fw? ’IJ^tl aits^BJ BtalWB 9f9«t^91tm 
«9t 99«ftr9Ml Brtrt W f^BI lf9t?I 
•ififB wia Brti “TfCB 9»rw" fwt 

I <331 9 9 ’TH'ItB f^^t9tw f991 

9t?tC9 BWWB »ltartJ9 

ati^. fs»t»iira 9t«f fw« I <at »nro 
^f»i9 ^1 «r» ^*i«t f<»t»nr «[tc^ i «a»j< 

Btatw? H91 ^b<3[b »i9i c’i'IRb wn i 

fwtB-^l'a'B «l«tT^9f»I Btttm CT 
Btatf'T’ICB 9t«T f?C9 I 

t<*C9 9fB*1 C9lft, fW, 

fs»®T« *fl* Vtwtti ^1 all® HI fwn 

49 C9l<, Htft'n 49 CBlT, 

C9t< HtH 6tH Hf® StT «rir«? 9tl HJH- 

>it«^ atiB Nbi c<r9Hi 91 h«9 i cH^n ft- 
ttWB *1919 Ht5l 49 CttWB 9tT< C fOt ^ 
att’i I Bitts tatt fawTHHtt' afltWyit •fm 
BtH 9W**CltBBtB atHtHt Ht1 fin® Ht« I 
(9) HIHHtI ftti ®H1 4m CWBl^ftt 
®1^ I Httl HHHTff HI C®H ftti ^ 
HTCT HI I tt^fH® ^tHHf ^»IHI 9 tHttll 



] *iiri 


'5l9t^ ^t«C5 
>it^«tnHfl nft'B ^\ Bffiw 
W1 ft? HtlfV f*l^tW14 

nfi|i« 'H<'8 ^f9«1 *ll'if? fw<ttlt »rfr«»t« I 

»Rr9ri ft’H 

firsts *i» alt’ll ’5f’if«5 ^’9 ^'Iw c^ ^1^- 

»ltl »lfil5t*jsn '8t5l ’IfW’II I 

’f’I’t ’PfifSl, '5t?Tr<S >(^{^4 
Htfe ^*(«I ^ftnl C’i'ltw ^llJ?t5l»l ^J'l’int, 

altWtl ^.1W m, -ai? ^^14^4 

•ttcv? 5f^ ’isf491 ^I»I1- 

«rtt55 »l«r ■*r4I« ’T’)? »r<l9ff5 I 
^fwr ^ftl PT^ I'Ult « '"ft’Hl, 

'SWMta! 

4|;5 f’f’Jl ^ ^Nnt 

f'f’t I ’I’t's fuft « la’ll 

«nrf^f<r 99 ^i^nt? r"f’»T»it« ^fir£»i ^ata 
wtatcira 'BCTia atai ttfasca 1 f^ 
aiasitia ifa«n at '®tai 'statai ^iw 

»«Ka flin ’afaia I 

(n) ’iit’ttJ'ia c?ffe‘»f£»i ^I’lai atcaa it- 
c’ltfeTa'i*!'? « ’11^51 wraatf? 1 

f%|fir*i lii^a »fin»i ’it'sai 

ca •iwwa 'fi’iiPi aa’^ta ^ifei 

O® I ?ffi "it’iai i»ita 5ta ’itfT’Mt^ 

vftrai CTNa ; afir Watt's at, 

aa^la 9\9 Twt c’f'sata 

»fiia I anrt*f at»t « cac«a ^'»Ti »itt 1 at 

![^ fafsia ^ 

<lv» flw *tTt4 1 auras a^ 5Ht<i 

«i^* .^artai fat® atra, ®tatt® %% ^i<w 
»ltr«r5 a^ta 1 ®taTcaa ataraa caaa a^ a«. 
aiawa alta c«iw caota aafeiaiata ^®ta 

CTtw a^ I rata% aw aapii ^traai 
fww aitatraa c»it® ca r»i^ ®ta 


afar® mfata ca faats ’atata at^a at? 1 leaf 
att*f4 ^ae cat®« «ica® t'siraa 'aiaicaa aiica 
ala® al® I f®i ®T9iapta cn aa® cat*t attfira 1 
(8) ®taa4R f**! ai afsca a^tjS ®tf«a 
®f®aJ atr®t« ai£4 ai 1 a^ iawiH'ai faata 
ef® atat^lsi a® 5a«.4‘ia ®»(i» aitaa afaalta 1 
fa«ai ttfec® lafaat J itaf 'ac’i® at?ai 
au® I afa c®ta« ata® ai atra®i tif^r® 
fasi af^ai afs ®laic® c®a "atai, ^a” afaai 
lilies 5»i I samifls ai eafaai ®iaf4i afar® 
'sfac® eifaai csil ®ta 1 

atataa aaa? ca afa ^ fist® 

®tai affl, “afsi atats, aa ®taia, a^ai 
c®a atsi ®tai$c® ats ®iai a?t»is ca #tfaai 
®ffa aa 1 Hstaa at® at?i a®T, la® 
laiftas *it® ® ®tai ca?»’ti a® ^acfa 
ataj afa a®9ta §ats®a ?a ®f?i atta ®»t» 
a®ca ®tata aafla a^si ’tc's i a«®n ait®!® 
afaattaa atai %a®ia <(sta afafi 

I a«faa«tc®j® afssicss c^t® •flia'a 

fafaftaca ataaaf a^tsa «®iaH atattaa 
c®iaai"naTli aiaicaa aaaia aaja a® 

aatisi^ia aa 1 .aatca fafa a® a®«ta f®fa 
®5'a5i atiBcs^ 44 ? afaca ®8f« at" ®facaa 1 
f®i fa'^t a®$ a«aa^a a^fl at c»«, ara ^rart® 
^® 41 ®c®Tia® asflii ®a®i? cai®t® 

ataiaa^ a^c® aa ®tai a'^ta siaitaa a®iaa% 
®f5ta taa* a^ata a^taai 1 ®«aa a«ia a®a 
a®at®9 a®9i ri®i faai ®taaafl a^t® fl®t 
fat® a*tai atafaSi >aaa®Ti4 a6® ®f«t® 
a^ta atatc® aai caa 1S® ®taa as afaai am 1 
atafa ®* ca ®'Sa) (af%4 aa, ®tatt® cat ®tty 
®rat®t atia 1 faait»iiaa atai ®tan .attia 
®ttat®ai alai ®fa®tt"t aaa ®f®atfa® ®fata 1 
am ®iaaaaai '»tata at«tfa®i ai ’af«®Ta®atii 







’ffim vti^i ftps 

<teftWSl CSttll 'MRl, 

^fW f « "ffs f itiffir >*AK wf tff ff f 
W l Jit ffTS Virti *ITSf' '<lf< 

♦iftstfinsi fflSTf- ^fSJl 
^fitt I ^ffi fw, 

4t fisn*** fjifsa ^fts 

futtfl 4WM ^tf si w •itins <*»nf*ro c«tf 
I «we'Bs «T5 »ttscfs tan 

fffim 'ftfsi ff wws cf f<» nfifW 
«1fl Cflf fl ’KfWt 'ftf’Stf WWf 
•Itfifililf I siltiWis 1 siffis' 

•ifMCf 9 ^IftCTS ‘CftlTS f^*W SlfSl’ 

^9"lW ?tn ^)19 fiSfSSl, •ife 

rttMS ^StS fl91 ^ftwCfSl 1 *ltsf «tfl1 
019? otfsstfil^l STfl >9lt»ll*H fWI 

♦iRfft's ftsfif I 'St 9ft*i ^trtsi ftii 

*lt*tt^W9 >tl ft9»lf51 ftwl ftw 

l^CS I f919'5 >89? «(51t«19W9 Sf»tt f®f 

Comb factory | 

Jeshore I 


m c»»» 'stftiv siftfir wn vtti R^twr ¥ftw 
stCT i na%. «ffw 
•iwwi 4t Rw sitftCTs cfrt *(jp(i fw, 
wts« ft« i -sTt sft, vvt ^11 
wt9 «5l I *itw»j CTrti f«W 

^tfsi fftr »iit9JTf «tfi fti»i "ffw «svs ft 

ftf If fl I t%CS1^9fflM f .f CfPt "Sttf fts 

f« ffs^r® ^»i '•ttff *f I fw 

fftt ftf ft^.frt fRcff 99ipf»ff fii ff 

■? sffit ftsi o»m*f ’ftRsi ffftn fw^Riff 
f* cf stf cffitsi ftf ^91 ftfirst ftn 

ff ifimi ftif tf f Rif fRitR I 
, ff*#! t?wi ^ft 9 rflCftfRlfS ftffi 
fftif s f Rf f Rt f Rif 15 1 Rstio ifsft 
ftsTwsf ><f '•fSt ftrtiRiiff f9i 

I ‘Idle brain is deviPs workshop 

4t mtf9 CfflfS ^rtfls 9Jf51 fftlS f91 

'ftif f I 

SIffrtfW cttf , 

( RftRiftf ) 4^ R, f It 
( ftftf ) 4f.^9b 094*1 I 







infWtff £5tW C5tt<, It'sISt^ ITf^ItfiS w, 
fcvfl *rw c*mtn(tf ^t« i 

inf^tPnitfi^cf ?wc<rsi?, 

cnnft ^ *ic?, 4 IV tHci v?t?. 

^fi» «t«n •!« I cvrtrt ^1 fvj 
fcfe sck iifttfff Wfv -sfrtvf? fni. 
1p«rc»ifi cvt>Tttrt !— ^*tnr 
igrnMtJ vtPr, «Ya 
^iffiw cvtw vtw 

C#Wfl VWa v?l Vftjitts i 

^nfw TfS if^TM C«Wa fl fvj 5i«, 

ftcti *n«r ?cv I 

CTt HV <«vfiiR >IKW 

*ttc<«i ct’nwrf*!! vftsin \9fv, 

W>i, f% 9»p^fv, wr«f, vrvi, a»? vtji 

« v«tn i^vtNfi «i9 »*f *fTi vt’tHfsi, 

c*it wen 'jfn <4*1, <4 wn>fr, <* cnc4 

w^caren, wncnw 

fnci uin 4 fnetfl nvn »i«n<r cafnant 

cvtl& cvtft ii» a nan i 

na nrwtaa %n, na atweaa av arfn, 

nfn, va-vantn, vawtnKaaata atfn, 

ntn-niJi ntfw-tanta i 

artim 'nttni, wtiai nwana i 

naiata artim ffa afii 

ca w ^ vta anfv’ anfv’ ata.’ afa’, 

^attaia vta ntraa, 

vttf wna, 

^fa vea ftca an nann, fnm «tna i 

aew nniwafai caefe vtaiJ»|f wta, 

aw cif> fvilf caw, 

ftsrttnttn 'nfvalCTT 

•antin' ainw aw Pfntw uwa ntwaren i 


aRW via nffa afaatta 

'Sfatatn ^nw ^tia i 
CBtatta ntata val aatnta awi aia aw 
ftaca fanen i 

I 

( ) 

afaa at^iv ca fas =11 Tvs fm'aw a^ta 
vtal f«fa 2 nnta$ ifac's ntfaatiacna 1 «rfv»l 
atm ativai, aarai 'atnai vtnfa waaatit 
ntintfav •faai 'gen, a<fj 'atnata na ntnfn 
faa afaai atai ninaif«ica atatfav aa 1 
afaiaa njti vtat? a^atfan, faw nataf«fn na 
ffffaea ntcaa art, aat 4 a^ fanaatat alal t^lfa 
ntfaivja cnatcat atatfaian vtaa, Rajmohon’s 
wife ai ataiataiaa atia 4aft teatfa ^nwtn 
Indian field aiaa atata nta atatatfavwtn 
fnfaev vtaw ana, fvw nwfaa atait si naTrft 
«Tata aa a^ia atfaai ncaa, nw cal nw 
ataai ntfacaja nfl« faftai art 1 

via a ataifn^wTftf fafanffaacaartatcan, 
cn fantta afanatsa ca anal ntw ntfacaa^ 
atatta ntna art } fainaa: tratat 'Srtta cat 
ntweaa nfaa a^wa «aatrt nrt artartw 
'Start! fa’aat atai ^ata afiicaai cat 
ntwcaa na natatfwa n?Faa "nitaca ntaii 
afaat fmtua ca “ 4 afata atfn oiaaa «tfa 
nfaaca atf^faniin nrtntn 1 ” afanatf afn 
Statfa ntfireaia cnai afacaa atai aim fafa 
ca “afan" atn atntnta aa atftca 
n<atcn afirti fnitcwn, cn “afan” wen nfaia 









♦ttfilit®*! *11 1 c^tft ®W^t*ri cw 

*iw« *ic«r vt*! ^s»c« firtttji ^rt, 

ISW^ ^ISi® I r?Fl f5f*( 18W 

^la*! sit^, awa *i«tt*ia fta ^a«a‘ti 
*n^»Wa fc^ia f«fc«f istait^ai itutcai *»t*»T9nr 
»rf«fT^c« al9tr8i»r*t— fsii c?f«t»i c<ra<8i 

« ^9ta 'Stf« «»ni atatff 1*1*1 1 <4 ^«n 

ftaita ^far® ?Sia ca af¥*(6w 

41 f®f*i -caitaiefa 

•»lf^ afaa faisiaw 4i4tf4fai atfaai 
•atai** «tat«i *iTi 41 ^fai«4, «iai 

4tl*I f®f4 4i44t «14tai4l«lt4 ?®i»1^I flt®4 
411 0^*4 4^W4 41, «tai a»l1 r*i*1^4 

4tit4*a ?f4ai 4«atl atiSaj i 

a '9 fa4t4t4a 44t*fcaa -bi^i 4tii 
f«f4 ^f^atf«,l44 C4 44 '9«1^ai feif’H'® *ttfai4, 
C4tc4 *iC'«i I Satwa ’fUta'e 'stai, 44 
f4t44ta ^4C4ft 4«, 4«au ^®4 WH 41® 
*4I4«4 ( islt ®f4ta 4t44T®14Ta ^® »T44I I 
4ita ®t4ta 44^i®inaff 'SifiB'Bta ac4 
4liS1C44 44^ 441414 4t®l4a 4ta®4 1*191 
f4atl44 1 

9f® 44^1^ 4®4 1 4faia 444 f»ai© 
4t4irn4 t 31441944 ^144144 18141 

**14419 4149 4« 4f991 4fi?91 4lal 44 9941 
.4fini1 f4alcii4, ’cai? 414194 f4l4 f4f99l 41414 
4iti 9(49« 49H49I 4141 C44 4144144 

18141 144 1 444 4t4l9t49 4141 4f44l9 

4*19 *nf49U4, “41419” 41 4f491 "4141C49" Wl 
4f44l9 r44 4lf'1iltll| I 144 4^<BlC4 4lt4 
*Itl f 41 4114419 8194 444414 4414 

il^lCT 41» 819419 441414 I «1t f*14 t44 44 
41414 4 ® 4^411, 41*11 41 4144141 
4iii4 41 Kaifw I 

^^'19 t®9 «119W 44ft*1l4t 4141 fjlc« 


C*ir4t4 4rt I 4fe4ai4lit 4tt4 49f4« 
44r4f44f4 414 fif9, 41419 *19 4t*tC9 *144 
9H(H1l49 144^(8 C4f4C4 41l 444 
414 ^ftll 41419 C4f44 4ll4 411, *HpIt4 
4lf4C4 4141 4f?9ll4 I 41491 4f4C49 W4l9 
*1#41 4*f9 f44 ’jHalala 49f891 4sf9 41, C4441 
f4f4 49^4144 tl9lf«49l4 ©4414, f4f4l»r9 
^19lf49 *44494 4£94 4ll I 4i:it94l 4f94l9 
4fa91 £4^9* 4*19 4t«1t •lt9l£«4 I ©1419 
4B414£«0 W% ssrt^, ”Slt‘g7^ 

I 

t4l 44419 441, '*114819 441— ifl41F 

4lfi9t49 441 I 4£4£4 4f449t9£4 414419 

419 isaT^feTa 9£44, f44 41491 4141 9f4 41 I 
f4r4 £444 ''1l64£49 4l41 4lf491 gfaai 4flS9tCt4 
^«tf49 *44494’eC44f4 ■'4444C4 4f591 4«4 
411 I f8f4 f4^9 f4S£4t9 ^4144, fl{44, 

4f4£84 f4©£4t 4 £441*1919 «44£ai%« f N,,y*4£ 
i*l4t£49 ^f® 4 4144 5f9£a9 4144141 4414 I 
4*® ^14«£69 f4t*1f444l, f«£8£*49 914441, 

4£fe9 49tf491£49.i^ t4l9 4£4T £814514. .f4l4 
4T£?4 414 8*49 £814 48519 4£4r4£44 fsl** 
9941 4£4) 4f«r4i ?£?4 41? I 4£4 ftC4 ll£4 
©1419 44IK4 49« £414 £414 f?£3|9 4191 CTt*l£4 
41891419 1 

4f449l9[ 4l4£44 ?*?14. 4ifl9^< cjiesse ) 
419, 4t4l£49 4141 f*l£9l94 4£4 I .411 

4l4l£*ni 4*r£*t4l 914!^ 4l4 ^l£^^ .^4£4, £41414 
84 4«41£4 41419 it©* 44 *ltl4 41, 4l4l9.!«94 
41419 41491 4419 I £ff4l4 £4£^ 1*^,4114?. 
4844f»l9,©^4f4 H«?n. j^t4^^- 

£49 414 4141. 4l4 4114 4141 41*14 ©taW 

.i-' . ■• '• • '• ■ • • 

41414 4111 . , 

£441 41414 f44f44 5t4lW9,.qr01|jW^ 
41, 4H?49 } r©® ^ 4^ ’ 8^9^ 4^ ^44 



m«iji ] 




fB^ta ’if'9c« 

c*i«i ^tTfcara f%n ^tta c>il »i<ais 
I 

C^l, 5»f«t’8 

1tt«itt^ nta^'Bi »ffli'® ai!aifB»i 1 

'B«t5i?ataf^rcsf ^t<rc9a f?«!. ^'sau 
^fWBT'S aa«t9. ’iC5?T'!?t4’l 

w*», faci<i f«asrti ?ac« ’ifcasi 

'^♦Sf ^ia«i f»ic»<5? 
f’W «tal ’ttfac^tlft’aa afsisi facita® 

*11 wta f«f*i »tai 5l*'§ai ■n® fsif^tcs ■«fia« 
^M*1 1 asvatai fa’if^ ’acS *(tt i 

f*ift(« '«afaw ’ffaatl »i9('i i«H aiaii »tflics=i 
'Bt^l *5tc»l «« ®tata ^af'S -as «$« i?l I 
«tl, f%f*< ^lata gn;^«i i 5c^is?t*w5il 

fgfgatf f«f*i ^taia ’lagt? «ttf^ »ti*tn 
taf|1 tn aa«ii ’aiag, ^iatc««*Rfs- 
*at#f g*i. *jagt3 »if?atf¥C9ig caBica® «if»i- 
ftgtgt cw 'St*?ta “c’ttfa'if »it*i«” i»if<ni i 

tjtw .«»faTa gfgwa cgstai^Jcsi g«f«'« i 
atga^i a1«i a?»i > f^f^i 

«tfgi»i*> awTni «igi r»if*rat« 

•*|tfit<J gcg f ai f»fsf ?«tfwa g« ^tgi 
■irtw 

f6Sta-^6iwc’t-5l‘i'i»ii f»sf^rg ^r«- 
gtf^ »»a «ai 

Pii. fa»tr® i 'SWa ^tafta- 

-^*1 ai-atia cant 'Siati’a f'rw’i gi i 
*« •iT^« rsiv«.gta atigg *n i 
wtftiapw ^ata cgata cata, ai aa, ftalai 
l^^4*W; Bfaatiia «tatiaa ifaiata caff i 
gfatcwi . c^iaift aftatii 
i^tata ftrta atta«ar i «ttata g'a ataii ca 
itj^ qaw >*iwtn *n a*’? attifft- 

itan» *iwn arti «tata ai- 


alga fawaas; aitaai^ calaco atta 
<igg§1 fini aa i 

«taa aguaa aaa4ia g*i^a caaa ^i*ffr 
aa, staaitcaag c«afa -gaat^g 5iatt*fg a^w 
'«?ta‘a giai aTt» i giata »ta ciwft gta fg aar 
cataaca 'Oiaata ^asi aa i «ii?aia «lff afaal 
aia I fag afaaana «iai aiSa sn i 
«'^ai«il 5 ) a^aia « aiafaa aig i«aaifaa gl® 
a>rtc»if5ai ajiaa ala i 'Sfata wiaia « afaai 
faaicaa ^a ^laf-fg ala i f«iaT«aia aftlaai 
'Btaaiat, taaaia gaa'sai caa « affaiita, gtata 
ca'5 t;! aifaata afa^^ gtcaai i wettfa^ 
aMa aagtii? 'swa fpei cafaai caa fafaw 
aiscaa *ii I afaai^ta -ai^a faaa ftoi cafaai 
ca? (asMg alicaa ai i 'affag faaicaa gca 
afacaa 4 ca aaaaiN c«c?ai i 

ifgasar aatcaieai af'sai Nafag ai alai 
4a^ aitacaaata, »tfacaa 4 faa aifaiaaii 
f«ta atfacga gcaa aatt '&a»ttaa ai^aiaa 
4t»ta fi'gfgg alafcga i ffcag atgata f*Tcgi 
’j«a h»a ?iga) gtaia caialta caiatca facwa 
tga l*fac«a, i»a afawa 4ac t^gfacawi- 
facaa aa afaai agtlat facaa ca «taia ggcaa 
■ataa atcg i afaaca csaa tag atac« aa 
ait I 'Siata ff’liata faa ai, gaati tg* fa#- 
caa caia faiaa calig acaa all i ffaa acata- 
aica “aata affiai” fafaw *atag acaa i lai 
ivai illia «»atfag alata aa alca «tata 
aa 5'gf%a ggrtai ac? i caga faca^ca 
a^aaa “gi^a affr^t" aMt« aa i ?ccaca^ 
gfaaa a><ca ag alai ggaicaa aticai acaa i 
4t aaa alca afacaa ata aca aca ijtfag aa i 
caaa aclwafaai ttata acfei ftai fawi attaw 
acaa, fag cal/cafacaa fgn.fgca^caatai i 
afaa ag aaca a^caa an naaa awf 







^8^ 

\ »>rw 4f«tt*t^ ww 

»I«1 fV f ^ffl5tfic*w— 

T*f< I Itfl '•« ’»W^f<«t5 ^1 •IWJ 

»fffl ^iti>nTfit*m— 

'«n« f%|ff*i «rp?c«i rtw *int? *ftw^ •tn<, 
ttfvn ’tc'?^ irtii iMfi 
*ftt>i I* 

4*^fl itwii" CTf^Ji •tn?s» 

’W8, vt»il «litn, f^% wfwsw I 

(wf*i ^fintfft»i*» *11 cTft, vrciicBimi 

e«rfiiCT V8 ^f^Ii|^ ifftTf c«Ft*( fH niarw 
#l?ti »ifw ^*t«t« . f*rww I <iWa nv»i 
*i*nc«i^ %'iwi^l sn 5tiw *itn, 
fw »rw*r»ti«n CT *i"t< tncftf 'si^i 
firww *^rBff r 'Btl ’tf*? #*ti 
fWCT T ’’fw*! cn c^^*» %»t- 

•Wrt fitw *iw } f5f*i 
wKf*i», Ttwt«irw 

flKM I '9w» ^W9i 'wwnr *»*ti vrf^w 
?«, 'Swt»» c*r^«T« 
«rt»isrt^t*if*i ^iww« «rtfil«i 

Wti . 

ff»w*rfl *if»i «t*i '5'rtTl 

*Rai« :9ff («*i I 4^81 f 4ti fin i 

4W«^af|,iit*itCT5 4*»^t wtwj 
*>»¥■ “cff f«*i ^ c*ff j»n n '»f*irtfi[*m I 
CT ’(«»r«ICT few, «T»n vtpTfl 
c<i»i, ^fiww •t^ «tti« «t«n «tf*(»i *« I 
fWl Wl fWm »RCT- 

ftro w -c*n i ^ uPf, ^’(ta 

luif «ta ♦ati afini oia aifaw 

*l 1 t^*^ «CT af*nn ftfta «fi ♦w i 
*'f*i I ^ 1 aimi «rtii afw 

♦wm fMi«Pi *Ntft f<fii I 
’Hi» w '•tfrt '•ta vf\‘ 


I c»i 4a ftw «ti »rf^a, 

4aatr« at^nafaai afta *4aat«fl[i1" 
fa I ^tfa am *ia41 at a i 
wica»t ai afaai aPw "cf i at« r 
ia I mfa ca atrti masTtfawa Ca®aiic*rt 
atftta faatffata i 
atcaa ai afaa “CTrata rtfwa 
aai I* 

atata acaa aai affaaii^a ^lara i 
arta CTta fafa fa afta awaj atiaa c»ft*ir- 
c<ia ^ afaia atfaiaa i 

afaaati^fl atai •tfa apaa, ^Rs aWW, 
aiiai? aatwa aa fatilf^e iftai 

atftfai airaai flScaw, fat atai atwa 'Snta 
aaa *tacaa atai aam *Ka i att atata 
aia a aiai aaci atataj -aa aai afiia i 
a*iira^f "cawfl" afaa afataa’ a^ i a^ ! 
^atca atftfl faaa atfaai ata i" 

“cataa" aafeicaa** caaacata*nf 
faatra%a caa a<af« ajaata afaattaa *afl- 
aia" ^fa atatai faa aftfta, ajaa^ *1fa»(< 
aw I 

afa' 5 t< aw aRiia caa aaaii aitti afiftfi 
aia ai, faa «aatwa ^wt ^ai»a i 
fafPi^l taatfa^tia afariftaa "na 
fa^l catata ata fa y* 

“aa fwtfaV atata a? a> 'iattr i 
aiataa catatwa a«ai% i 

latRi'fl Rrfwfina caWt^Hai aWbW 
“al wawr catati ?" 

atRiat aaaa ai^iata *^ii *1%!# 
«iai f»a ai I aiataata a^fW.ata tflidff 
aftfaittHa I 

af^raari c^facii a«t a^ ffirea 
«wa "aatataw ^anptli^at#;, >fflC' 









wta«t, w^fiCTii, c^i#*(tc*ni, 'B'n- 

fj»¥, ftPlf? V «f f«” ^It»lt«<t5^1 t 

cwt^ *n I *19 « 

4C9IWftr«H *ttli «<»*t «t9t9 9t5»ir 
CfNw *tT5 I fT*r ^<8 s»r9»lT’l— *19^ 

«>! wkl W “W v<f«l'p, H’HI'SJ?. ®'9_^’f9 

H«ft 4^ «»*I »l^91 f'l •»! 

•tin •%! 4rpf 9991 « I »l«It^ 4^ 9flJ9I 
i f94f ▼9f *tT^W *1*1^, 9t9Sf « ^ifS1 

vftn m rtc»i*i 1“ 

^ 44trtia CT9nl9 1 9fv»9tl 9WT9J.t9 
**f 9<»i9ftw fnf^trsis’f fsiifn »i»rTfe, 

W-49>«»lf^«-^*l t'*t-15^J f9i«f9, 84»1 «t551 
!?*• llKj* «ltf «9=1 f9^t9‘t 91i^f3SF 
*»|*n 9mc9l% C9*l ^tlwftflC? f’1'5' «TsmfT9 
f^9l1 «%« 9Vf^9lt9flt9 W9 t’f’I ^»II l" 

*(fk4 «f91 C9Rt9^ I 'BUT? *19 9?f9« 

Cff9K99l— *R9-«9-**fr'8«-sft»l-Y^l[»ll f9»«T91 

CWt 9(t9t9 f9^t91 

9^f«' *lt»lT9t 91 C*fH^T C’99»1 T 
*n»ii fini I 

•41 »r9HT 9iTcntB^> ffrs c^^fwiarn «>rsar 

nn# fiw, 'B’ttf*! y(\fn-^ f«’8i9 

49PW1 «Wt9¥tt»l TWf*l"f9*l 
9W% :*tf*lWt*lft HfSl ’8f991 yttM9 f9«1 
VfiCVffCini 1wtt« « ^t'?t»lt»’9r9TO 
flCT*l I *111 CWW '*tff^9 CHt»1 

99ftP»fll»|S| I H9^*l n9^f9 I 94^t 

*fir9itmWt, ^t9i« Mn. f97«, * 1 TO 9firB 
ifw wi *r9"i«i r9w rt«tt!r itif* f9'?^ I 
9iWM w 9i^9lW « CW9H 

f^twnrtt, 9IHJ wwi 


»l9t*l^ I 499tf9 >191919 9f991 4aitn 

C996ar «Rl« *llll« 111*19 I 9WT99 *IW 911, 

«C9'1 ?9t9l'Brs'^ I 911 '®’>W 'W 

^91 >H"9rt f9«l19919C9 9» fl9 9<"*K^ 

llfll I 9ar’»9 9lfl9t^*I 19F*W f91« 

911991, 9lftf»l f99Tf9« »T"r-yi9 9«pirrfi|« 
^f99l, 9tl 9f®t99 *1t9, 4lC9«f ^f9C'Sfl»| I 

«95ar f9C»19 HlfiB »lt« 9rr9C«rit»I9 r tiff 
>I9li»tl C99 ?F191, C99 Wt9T9 <*IT1 9tt, 

91919 ill 9tt— 91199 919*» 9tt ,C99 
flflW rtl9 9f991 ^f99 9t9ltl, 919f9 lT?9Tf 
C99f9 11*191 1t*ff9 fife 9tt I C919, 
tfll'B C99tl9 I 

£99981 199 1C1 9l£^ «l9l yrir9i?lT fWl 
9if99J 19 111 <»f9r5rft99, £lt 9^9 fWI 
f99« £99981 9f991 11919 £9t 999 4»fll9 

£lt1| £9f9l«ll9, 191 £9f9I%ll9, 1l9l9 %8»I 
llfi 911 C99C9 f9ll9 m If9l9«f9l 
f9f9l9lf9^ 184119, I9tf9^9 1» 1111 8191* 
£9^ 19119 199 fl «*f«9 (1181 £9fl9l9 HlH 
99 ? 119 9f9^ 91 *9 8191 9lC9 4889 8W9 
918191 19 9t£8 18^ £f1rtf8 9891 HI 
£91? «tt£8 1?99\ 8191 £9firBti9, 

899 £ffl£8tl9, 81919 ®*1t 11911 199lf| 
19tl9 8f98 8£«11 8lll8 «nl98ll9 \ 

?919 %19 11919 918191ft f|8 £8111 

48ft 191.C89 1lf9'St9 9114 8191 118W1 11 
— 5WTl1l£8fl lf^919 99 I 811 9flC8firtl8 
t91 8^81111 

f98 119T9 4% 9f899ll? <f|»f8 £1181 9<11* 
119 48 111 89I81C89 ftti 9tl8 £Wtl8fii 
£911 8191 f8ll1 1 £91M 9t8ift 1^91 

98 £1111 lf891 81919 C1T81 9<11 8r9l8 H 
1tr991 9fi|t8Il “9Ttfit 8191 9<11 8f991 «ftc8 

itficefi n I i]*f9ftfl 8f8 fii ^ inw 



^88 »rnm5» -nt^, 1 [ b>i« 


iitwftr w ntpra *rr\5Ji i 

cnt ^Ti»ra cy’w *»w 

wfiintca ^ti.w? ’it’rf5t-§»H 
Xvvf *rrt I c>t^f 

'<T«n^v •T’*t»r— »it»i, ’»t»ii, »i?*, c»it5n^, 
*rfwi, ««T, *rt*rt^< fw f^*i ^^ 1 , •it»i^»i^ 

I ^ mwi 

<««|1 4V i«^ «lf5l1 ^ 

f«M Wftl«ff»l I ^ ^t’?t*f I cn's 

c»it ^Mt*t c»w 4ifei, ^n I 

^ CH^ ^*1 -iit^li C>«l ^WCT? (M^, 
"iit^ c^t ’«i»ni f »i, ^<1. ’tt?,— "ii^. *1^ 
cut 4t*» «»W5 ir’fri ‘" 

ml miRi mtt— mimt? mt?‘t'fi i 
4^ mwH tf « m?r«iTa mH mi? i mifetm 'it®t? 
mff? mtl? 4mft ftm '5t?l?l mill 

ftaimt!! Sim cmmtm ?l5tc« i 4t5 wmwar? 
5 «ltfii^ ftmi mwmtmtar i mwmi mmm mm? ntm«» 
ffi mfttm ?? i fngil mil i 

fmimtcf? mimt? mcm ?s mfmm mil? 

«*f»fn I ®t?i ^mt4 

«f?til fmmtiim i mmtmfwt? « 

«stfw, mtmi tflw mi mtf m fmm mmm m?»T 
mimw nfm mt? cmtmt« 4ti5 fmmi 
mtmrmi mtt <81111 m^ca* an f^mta mmw 
«« 9mi ?fm? I 

amimt atm«i crnfmc® iW 

fmimwim I mw fmmfr cmtm, mtrntm fen* 
ipfati? mmi i wi imnimcm rntm mf?*l m^cmm 
•^fm mfir mtmm mtw, cmtmtw w- 

matn? .cmm fmmim i" 

^ f«ai atmm m<i atif i fmfm fmw 
ftm mi mf^ .wtmffwm imm ? 


«ttm imtm mm fefm c*wwm wwm cmtmm «timm 
mw af'smtmm mfiimtffimm, mmm« trim 
'jimm mtt i fma mmmim cm«t Sam firm i mfmm 
"aifm mfmjmfcm aammtmimm c^m ftfl- 
ffmtm, -maim im8 S^m« cmla*f t?t8m i” 
fm mj^fTirncrn cmi i mfacarn ?mam mill 
mfmmt^i i fma cmtm tsfimi cwm <«mm cmtmm mmi 
uqt amm afmmim I tmiia atm fm^ ml mSm 
mmmtimm mfmaft cmm mtmi mtm i <• cmm mpratm 
fmmmi fmmt? mfmmi cm* ?mtmtir cm rm«tim' mtitlcm 
atmna fmfBa fm ? mfm atm rmjfirm 

m'lfma mtfmwm, atmi mtcm cwNmi mrtiam 
camm atma ciim atmatm rntmmtm amrami afmmi 
cmmia ma armmtiam i 

aaima« mtai \'^\ mt^fmfmim aa mmt 
afmia ntcm i atm 4 * mam mtatimta mi * 11 ^ 
fmmmt cmta atmtm mtmi S*m ma cmmtm mi i ata- 
cmm amtmrtam mtai cmta mtma atmiia m^- 
maimm mtcm cm cmta mmmi afmia ?*» i at* 
afmaifstm aaima mcl mtimmi mmmHia mfmwm— 
“mtm afm Fimi mfm mica fm* c*ic<?, 
mtm mi mtcm mta cmcm ai^ cmim fifi^ • 
m^mtcm mtm.mi atltm am mi mtfaia acma 
m’limtm mifma ?*a i mfammti f^am ^a- 
ftca 4 afmm mtmjmi Sf*i mtfmca Saa aSmi- 
ftimm I mcmtcma mmtca ttltm.-am- cmmtm attt« 
mm fmmtfmai cmmcm “fmStIf atmtm amti 
ami atraa- mSrntmi amtmtfaa fafimraw 
mtf fa afmam aftca mtcim-T ^ 

’aam* 

.•^armmtmw fHt*i 

... . V’.^. _ 



WJI } 




•rtftc? W? ^fSlW- 

fipitif I 49^1 4r«rt cat%fl «<#i I 

*itw^ iirei ^r»ii ^tf^ii cwfeciffe 

Ptfiwft, ^fVsj’l'TW ^filfl 

Bfimn I 

Itn finite ^ c’ll^f ^ic'sf?*! 5^1 1 
’Wi '9tfl1 »ff?»it’f I 

fit«rtf staf^rv «fini «(tr>w, “sitf-m*!!, 

^•'•CTI <tfl1 CIJ*! I 

fw®t? 4« ?t'B'«C»I1 

<W1 fw <f1 1 ’(tsj WSJ 

4 WS»1 ^f»nl I 

! ff^fei fimi «f<- 

»lt^ I— »>1 ! “C» «lt*tf5» ?"— C’Jt’i 
miri f5fV Ifi ci*r 44^ (?« »(i3:«t? 

^IC5 I ’«« CSf’l 5c'5l <IW3 
fnf%3 43^ I 3rw 3l»l 4’»fel 

C3«l ^W3 <ltC33 ^*13 4lf»t31 
•H^ I 3(W3 ’(W W C^^3*I first's 'Bt3 I 

, rtw cnt 'Bf '^nfafs's ^c4 

’rfinrt 'B3 r ’if'Bj 

?lfiiwff £»TW 31*1 4tfi|- 

WftPI I 433 fV 3C3 3lWfti3 C3 3t3ta ^*t«3t3 
fS|3n|^ itt^^ <«3t^51 fBt I C«t3»tW 
CI93f«fV 4f311 3WM3 3l3 '9 ?31 f33 313 

prtIRQ f33W3ft3t3l «|« ft3tjK33 

3f«l3t3, “31, 33 r3t33T” 3{3fel 

3tfiW 31 1 £3t3fel f33fe 3tf331 3f33, “31, 
3|t3ft ^PSrt 3nt C313133 r 3tf33 3l3 4t3t3 
'3T3t33«¥ >»tf331 ^^3 I 3t3 31 -1333^1 
.fefiliti 3* 3t«, 3t3lt3t3l f31 4f3! 3l3 

CT 35f3ll <3t3^ ft ^3t3 t3l3 


3f33t3t;i C3t3 3^3 C33 3f3t3 33lt3 433 3^31 
4tf3CBdi 33 4f33 3fin3} 3tf3Wff 3£>, 
f31 3f^3l3 4341 3tf I 

C3t3fel 3f3P® 3tf33, "4tr3 43f33 4t 
ttflwf 3T^ f^Wf<3t3l 41313 4 441 
4U13. 44fel 33 t*f3C33 f4 t’ 

4lf3 C3f33t3, “31* 3^134 3l, “^" 3f3l34 
4t?- -4151^313 C31 3tl I '^SU 33331 4(331 
333^1 4lfellt«. 4(3f4 f4 ? 4l3 4lfl41 31^1 
C33 3tt3 C313 33 4 4133 li 3^51 31tC3 I f31 
«lf33l 3p13l3. “4r33 3t f^, 335 '” 

“413 4?3” 3r35l i;3l4fel 4l34 4f33, “»33 
4lf3 313 3J1313 C3£3 3ir33l ^lifs I 4134- 
£31333113 3f®11 3lf43I 3C3 3^C4fi|4 3fl33frl 
lf4 4114 4114 £33 3^31 4ir3l4« I 3tf33l 
^tsi 44)4 ^3^3 3l31 3f43ir3313 I 34W 

33134 (3133, “4C84313 3lf3f334 £314 413, 
41 3^£3 4H?l4ir4 44 3^31 ^$£3 l” 

41133 ®3l33 34 >34(33 4444131 314 
£4133 ^tf331 1313 6143 3l3J?l3 *Tl£?l4 f33l 
3tf%lf3t £313 6(<581 3t33l3 ! 33^3 8?13, 4t^ 

4^31 4t3l 31IC4 3t3ir«3 I £61133 ^33 ffW 
334 r4(33 41(381 3l5C4 31(33 I 

34131331 313U43 31 3tf33l 3t'f1 6(33 I 
433 443 .*tl4(®4 f44t3l .33 £3C3 6141 3(431 
f38ir63, 413 413 ®33 ^£4 41313 33^3 314- 
3lt3 433, £41131 (4| ;t3C4l3 4(3313 34 
3133 43314 £3lcfei ft 3 31 I 

3lf4f31>3 £*(^(lil4l! 613(34 431 I TC#I3 
4113114 33 £33 31(31413 I 313(4J 3143(1 3W 
3W 41111 £33 <34| 3'^33 £313 4f33t3 I 4(3- 
41413 31 3138 31431 £314 lift 31131 44^1 
3^ 3'l3t33 41413 311313 1 

3131143 43^ ®3t3, 4134144 f3l<F3 

4(3311 4131(3 «(f 3lfl 41^ £3411 jflllfW I 





1 ^ 


^ 8 '!» 


c«mw w <»n« Pmi nm 

«rt^«r •fa®, ntfjt stvai^ aitm^iTtitiii 
fires afiiajtin carat's atl'sfa csti'W 
stai aaiF-cat^i '^ii'aaaaTa ®«ta ^rtia 
^•11 afvn ata^af^^afatsi? i stt firta 
’rta ^U'B Sara atl« 'saa 
artata f%sa^ta aTfasw «ta aw aw fflNi 
%fts I 'atfa ^ ars ai?ttat "rtiwatai ^- 
Vlai afaata a* al's at'sttsia i *« taa cata 
atftatwa artiatsw atfaai c^ftfsatfs i 
atnai afirai esaa stfaai cafaaira i ^ faraaaa 
Wvitwa %aaaia carta aaita atfaata as 
^Irtata aa aitf a a^ai i 

^afasta 'stia s^t^rtai aaa •raat alai 
atfaara, cafaata cata-etai a^ 
afaal aiw sfaai at^ww ; cataai fatif% feaa 
rtwiaia aifaai 'aiatiatai afawta i atata 
^aata ataiw a» a^ atia ataatai atai 
atattai ^taa xi g a^ai §^afta i ga 
afaai »reaa fca ^tatrta atta csta cafaai 
■^ttfion atfa'sta, art a?« caa ataiwat ^ata 
aw aai afaw sra. afai caa cafa, ^a, 
tftata aa ^tw i 

' aanta aai, aaa atatrt aa fafaanwa 
caai sfaa i caa cata^ 'a-atatiatcaa c#ta^ 
liaa c^aa-«i[a ^a at«i^i ^fiiarw, 
'ata ata <fifa-*ftfiaca caa atawi ffeai f ll»ai 
'feflhitta I catata aaa alia arw 'atrtr at*»i 
%c«a«iiaifati arataaiiai ^aa alamfaa, atfa 
Ijs atai crt^iai aWta ^tw catal 
itfa ala ai, a'gftt ftta ai, ca»^a atrt aiw 
aaa caiastfafira ftfaii atfaa, ala ’•?Nta 
litiia- awatwa atata %art caa 'atata* 
%fiaf t aftata f^gan 4#s f^aiatwi aiaw 


la as aaai atistasa atli ^a aa, afaai 
stata*ga^asi caa cstata sfaai atlsi 
artfa aaita feftat afaai stts srsataa aftsta i 
«aa cafira aiaa atfaca altw *tt^a, 
cafira fa anaar j ai6cs »a faai <*s ai »«a' ai 
sfaat stfa atfaia anfaaia i aia al«i caa 
atai'ssiai aiafins aitatia a(«i<ai sfaata 
as It'gttai arfew, caa stai attaia ss finaa 
‘Jjila af ! 

staaa fira taa as aa atf^ts atfita iWata 
ca'pta !*aat atf^ afaai 'sitastll-cW 
faat aataa catat afaai attsta i saw eiris- 
art« satisai sa i ^aafais atatvsrtt at?, 
atai aatp *itis ttiatw, sta atia s^ asrta 
atfi area ftia <as oiali ai? sifetai ca 
siata atrta ^s^atataaswi caa "ti" sftai 
Ifstlai atw I start atlial oicsatta aa #a 
slaai atia i aisfea uifa »\ai a*srall i ^a 
fins 'aias^ta gtti aiatw? sawrt sfwa 
atata; sta ai’faai itlai-«fla caasiai alts 
alls taia feftts atfss i atiaa i^tisa aat ts 
a^a a'fswta fins sttist a^tam' at 
♦tfiiat rtafaai *6s i aia ats ssrti caa 
oiafa statis «Srairt ttfaai atia ; start atai 
^fais atfss ; afssit faais at*^ fiista i at 
asa sfaai atltwa atia atm fira st^«ttfiw i 
aprtafart^ Trtiats sfiiai *tfai> <tat 
tdata I sart atft farfiiis alia i cHtlts 
stfaa stfiiaiis i aian^ai sitlis atfaafii i 
Itaiitai rta alia atfaia 'atfitist ai% ^a 
caa start sfs afafis atattsiai, 

Itfial atlisfs afaai stai 4tal-arMlia 
frttlai stw I star sa^t sfaai ^*nltl %s 
%fs firatit I cafira sta atsai st*t sfl' ^ai 
dbrtf I 



>4*1 iWW] 




wrt <tivi Bw 5»i I cw 

sn C’tlfl'B %*mi I «tt ««^f«f»J *tWB C*T5 
»finii sfi BfftTi j5f«ii^ 

C$1 Btf*t5i ^fn»iti I 11^ cBC'p ti»i I 
ctif f^ri Blit’S f rtiBi ^f*ui ^ts) 

«ftfn*r I tfiiiu c«»t^ u)^6i iitjtiif? «»«}« ’^s'si 

liftsl ^TltB ^tlll I 

vtfun it'ltw 'sm 

*i^i»i ^tcif OTfin ^11 »tf^'5 •tfisii ! 

Wtfwf«K f*tlCT Bfw I *l«t^’«IC9|l^f«rt« 

>111 lt*I, «H1 CII ®tf»C'5tB— 

•«M «rt1 «tt«, f^tfl *lfs I” 0»« <411 

W11 ! CWitff C11 C11 ^f95l llltC'SB HW 
cftfe '5[f?n *i#t«c*ii fWisi 6f9i»ii iwt'pfl 
^•ra 4ft«'«c*ll 

fwne,.w »W1I 'stWB ®t»l*it*l1 It'ft? ■f««a 
^fnii *if$w »ilFl*i I 1WB ciife «ii» 

itfer Bftnrftf i «rTBii ^9i 

Bt'm itutsi ifiitcf , '«twB ^*15 C11 

cif\i I wti in ^Iw *iT«tc'55 
'flitmjBTi ttcn ^ftii «ftfni *tf?i!BrB*»i 
4fK ^fwtcv Cl f« I 

wi cn cicn it«w if iti i 

Btifirv n i$sl I 1? 'Bi 

•ttlltll ICl ill C11 »ft1t¥«Wl 

ifiw 'Hfi mtlcwfe 'Witc’B 

fulfill fin ifici ifin I 

nnmr «iifi «n Itfin fni fifin c^fw ! 
itn i«j 1^1 ’fFhb fftii? itfi*! ' 
ftfinri ntfi »wn^ Ttf«rfi< ciw cw ^tn 
f|^;v,— . r cin’it*?. 

n T •••;■• • •" 


it'ffi rw-ei ^i«ii ^tfw ifii I fi it'gtfn 
cifi iTff cliw 1 tt*f itfni 

ftfpiti ! i«flj5 INsiin ! '5t?t'8lf^ 

cli iftw iffni itsc’i fiJii ifi*iti, “«r» 
iialm »icsT 11 « i” ci 

iifin ifw, “c»i ?” 

ntiTili 'Bfti' itfiii ificnf Cl ifii, 
>5ra»i »nii ai4li ciT* C$1 ifc'B *tfipn 
ifntfiii” <81111 «ir«i 11 fiiti iifm 
Clfll Cl 1^1 a»41«.11 •1111 Jllfill <1 ^ilii 
itf I 

<91111 ^1111 119 nil 9il) firii ^11 

9111 11t1 J199*l 9ll HI 19 9 fill 9tltfliri r 
! 

ffifiii fifil 191 itilfii 911 99 I 1 
9lnti ®1^iiw C11U1 9U11 ^fni ifjaft fn I 

^ifia iwtltutf I 

11 IBI 1 i-ifitiri SI'S 9ifi 

C9 Hill 119^111 11911 infl t 
111^ 911 9jf9 ifllil 

99:n nt’* '5fn ’ww <*>wi 

fl9rat1 991111 lfl9 C9111 
9911% 9nt^ |9Jlfi 1111 
aiBf 1 91 91 fllllHil 
I9ti1l 91 911 <e1«ftri 1!^* 

Ilia ciifil ^fifmni 

fllltll lllllf 91111 9tl 

59 %liTi ifiif9i.it4ri 
^1 CT19t1 fi9J ^91 <9111191 
mil mi C91 lit fill 91111 
1911 19*1 Itfi 1t11 







aw H*i cn^i ^w*! 

,»l«W XIUCT* »l^ltll •t’f 

•r<N*t^ wwi f«n>«i 

tW’TB 

■ft»m f»>w ’(ftwi n’ffSi 

^’VTfinrW ?« I 

^t^^rrcsrm^sT 

I ) 

(8) »n y 

wwi trfmfts ^^11 c^wi ^»ti 

wcit»*t ^t?»ii ftfti c«m « ^»iCTiiit« 

«f*nil •ttiw’s CT •if?'5f«a ^tti 
Wll »»CT ▼fil *I1 I ^^t5'595ftl<8l^« 
m nwa Htt. ’rf^aw {iftTfrt 

C«( CT ^is« aatatffa »ifa^a a<*Ji 

»ftiiw»» cn aiHtif*j *if^ata >iaa ca na»i 
•ttic^a ftwr Tiai aw fa^ti aa 'aaa ^ ^ata 
cata at *n i aat^f^a c»fcaa a^fti ca^— 
afitm wtf ai ^ata ^afeai atrs i 
iTrt o*ta awta vtaai^ i 
atai ^ atajofa 
wfafata awa c«tai ataajpfaai 
ata^a ataata fafaa «fata i 
adt*iapfft« a'lt araaj ata i 
aft* aw f^ aa aa ^a i 
a^afaaa a»faa favattia i 
cataa faaraa aa atai arit^l i 
ai>ta f aa<5t a^i <tft» atatt’ft i 
atfuf aa» atat a#«i aia i 
«awa^ f«fai» aaa «tja I 
aijta iH^wifa’a* 1' 


a^a aiaa ^aa catta aa aa » 
ajwa?i ataa?i aataisi fai i 
'ftaa^ atfaiaa aa fail I 
afaiaVt^ aata catfl a? a^ I 
tia atta atfa catai «ffa a^ yp i 
afta attta cat«n ai«a *(faai i 
faa catiaa atta atta atfaa afaai i 
t{^ atta afaa aa ^^ffaat afa i 
itai aai tfa acta afata ai atfa i 
aaa ataaaa ?a?f»ai afj i 
faaatt^ aata^ faai afa i 
^a; ft^gi aai ata a^a^ i 
ataa afta atai afata ai afa i 
aaiattaa attafataaa >aa^ a^ faa fa r 
atfataaaa af?^ ata at^aataa i 
fta^fl aafaata afaa aaa « 
ftaftft #laaTa aatfafaata i 
a^aa^^ atfa ataaaata i 
atfaftgft attaa ataafi'n afa i 
^«a at»a a'? a^ aa afa « 
atata ft^ afa ^tata atfaal i 
fifa atta Jaa a’^atfa ftti I 
atfa a'^a atai afaai i 
aafa'ff taa fa ata faai I 
a»(a afta aatft aaa a'aata i 
]j< faai ata^hta aaa afata i 
atfa attaa ia a?B atata atfaai i 
ftfa atta ^ai?i ^aa a»j^rtfir fifti I 
>l^aati afa aia faat^a i 
fifPtatta a»j^ firat aff^^a i 
afata ai at^ ata aatat ’ttatt i ' 
ataraaj artj aa^aiata I 
tap alaa a<ata aaata^^taiaa aw atl’ 
faai, ( aat fiairif ■ trt^ ^a-) 

CTtti a# <Na wrttwtaa aai i*b <ifata 







^811 


Mil M t ^tr>r •tiic»? «icsi 
vfwl f?C8 5tt S)1 I 

■stf® ^«t1 

»W^ ’•ftw «Jtf^ Bp® 5jifl sit^ I 

^ c^t»i« «iT?‘ri <ni^ « tr^tai ’nw 

f*W1 fr*! ’I'Tfet*?,— 'Bf*! ^«tt5 
»itftl^v— '*t?l cftfe ’I? «{®5( iiaj»iT« 
•nrww c^’<»i '^t»i^tfit^<ic‘H 

9»rwfaf»ait? 

«*rt»« KW 'srttws 'Bt?! ?^c»i 

Bifsi? ajiitiwt'r’^ ’jfai's 

’ift I »ttf5f^!^'*ic*la »(■» 5SW fa»il^ 

'BtaH afsirB «ftfa Huikis is williiur 

cia af«fl 4t w«ac>n »icai ’ip ac>i3 sjtai 
aia^l 5ft*it ®t»r ?5 1 
^1»i Ow art « CJiai 
'rtf’iwif I c*tt?t"itisr»lap at»i)raaf?, 
faaal? aw^j, '•ina<ff5)W*f«t^f« ’rfsii a* tin 
^jafl ^fini ft’p »iWfw^ #taCT ^pawa 6^ 
••4»»t L £»t«n, s^J, cm, C9W, £*tiaa ataj 
f«tai jftiai aTfaattii ca aiwt»ft ca 
CTtiW at«c<i5<fta 'Btan ataafrar pi i 

faJSla ’ffflw ^faw «fei atr«ni caa i 'sta'p 

4aiata aaafei caNii ^tfa i 
?tf« tia, c^fpi aattw '•aa f"* 

pt»l1CTl caa^tirta ^faw a^ca, '»tap m 
wtwi artaai 'Stii atl ami •tfaa^taa ay, 
at«at<wfa, a«itata, ^ata mat ati# ai a#ta 
*itRr aiai— aa aaiaa ^ta a«ai ar^i 
ytpa fayy ay caaytaHa i ^tfay cal 
aja^ yfaatfiata i m ajayl aai c* aya ai 
iftw,, ytai -acal. aa ,atl i caaa<a aafataa 
yf atrptfiaia I «P fata atatara, fama 
y>jB^;Caai i lawpnp aTaata “Guide faa r 
fyfii ^a caitija untpalaay 3lai|^ aitff 


atatfaiy atata aw fataa i atatfa afataa, 
“atai ati, «aaa catata atwa ? aaita ay cait 
sitl, aam caai sap aitacaa atti ata, caapa 
caaa yya i aata caaa aaiii. atfasa, aa 
fasta ata, c->aa aata ytafa aa i* Words^- 
worth ca afaattaa, yfaai attar «aattaa 
ait«in atatatfs atfa, ca^ata tf^iatatata 
atl ytai ifa a«i i al fts aflt-«ftataa aat< 
atili canta atai alfaatw, ata atfa ay«iai 
ajaai ataatfsata, ytta naali caai fefsa i 
atfa afaaia, “attsi atai, caa i sa aa^ff caai 
atca «ia ata? cat^atiaa aw aaata caai 
afaai, aaita aaa aiNtaa atti atta i* "pPt. 
yfaia atata faal att» cat^tiaa at^a 
^afai atfaai aPi afaa, "sap* i 

IpF cai%tta afaata at^a fpjr ataa 
ast® aa. >«, aatata uaatftata faafaatan 
atyta «taa ata afaata araai aaufy aPtaJtyp 
atltyalty aiafajiaa aw faiv atwa i <8tata 
at^taa atata aattta : 'Stata atar alta at^a 
^atty atfa, >«a< «ta -afyyta alfa fwfiw 
a«i fPn awwa ^afyy aara »iart% 
*iatataay Dr Venis atwa cat^twa aifwr 
a4tf««ta ayp p fswa ca, atatta ’pw 
wa afataa I aaa^aaa ailrair «Wtal 
csita ytfaa aa -, aat faPi faria r*f afint 
ailtalt atatanaa ww aa<ta^ atai Provin- 
cial Educational Service oi oiail aa ay|i 

aatlai catfltatata aw-aw ^npa* aiaa I W 
cat^a aatatata faafaitataa Research 
studentfaatay atawfaaca- ’itatar ata>t 
yat yai* faafaawa alt® aai ntflatfaf 
nw I «tata atfywn aitf® atatatcp*! ay- 
fay® aa all— f®y NanWa atwrta nafsa 
fyfaviatw ftata ma yfiifN r cartNtl 









^witn 'm»rt?t itaift^f ftwH j 

ci^Nw ^f>i •n^iv I vt% fwt^tfit»i 

W#! ^tni 

^ift I ^fWl ^WI ^If?? <l«1 C^\ 
wt^i cift5f*ni firs <11111 if«f 
<i<>i <«wni ft ^i*ilt»t ’it'sfi ^n, ft 
^W» «<nifl ^iftrs ms 

»fiiw Wl w '^tf*!! wftntt fMlI- 

fi^tm fBc^r^w *int« ’111 fTHti* «ifitaw 
•t®i ^ «i^ •n¥ft cfRai *ri^? 

lCTt<t •! I W«t% ^<f«W1 

¥lPi f1% 

^««*Rt ^ .*11^18 ^lf«t« ^fni 

'•ftnin I ♦!« fji*fsif>f*rtfi!© ®i#a 

^Pl'OT's ca|8l f*i^8 ftapj «»fi»itcw i 

«««W cai*tl I 

*nc4fi >«®16 <ft«fsif^ 

^ ^11 wfiifiri^ 'iTOfflfw'B ^w- 

c»tf»if*t«ff'« f»i»in I *iu^a «t«r«f»j 
w w «n 
'ffij i pii'ift ’ll!* <*rnw *111# «nif 
'ffp «rtitt»i ^tt»i»i «f«i 'Bt^i ’ll? 

CT^ I *K1 CWW* «»m« ^’^*1 « 

n I Jiv*! ^Tc»ni c»n»T«% 

cm«i, « 

^ «w« r®| w w, w fi*i 
UP lt« «wi P9t« PI I pnw« ^,ip- 
pww i.fp cpicfe, prstpiptfl Ptci p?p 
pfn ;iMi cpi,i -'«iw ft^ cptfpp ^"iwrt 
CPP ^PPtWs-.xil PtW Pt««1 PtlW PtCTP 
«fP)^|ptPifrrtPtp «ip I puptp ctMi 

till «pWhi i^ilfipitii f«nMhi pfpti ii i 
c|twf;,.fp^.Ptc# ««'t pcuw pte«cfp PH 

Pitt uuiityn— «P 
JWPWt PI pm uptm 


^fittftfp,— ppnor ptptpip'ffp nttfUftptn 
Beauty? ( CPtPtPtt), Ptt Ptl? PlVItP Utility? 

( ppsititt ) I ?hrcirp cmp^lcn? tai utility? 
CT p< pfimfitt ptpi fp?w pwi 
*ttf? PI ; PPPtPtt?? ^ppt? *^?f4T”— 
PttttPtPI I 

Pfsttlf? PfePtlP? ^P pr«f?PPtt? 4Pf8 
“pPtt” ^P I PltPl? P|P?1 CPfittI CPPtW 
prtr® fe«.?tt n Pt8 I pppp pfcp fpp»tpi 
Vfsstr^Pt? CPPtCP® PtPP Beauty <« UtilityC? 
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THE LIFE OF KEATS. 


Few poets have left behind them 
material for their biographies so copious 
as we possess for that of Keats. The 
society in which his brief but crowded 
days were passed is camong the most 
vivid in oar literary history. It was a 
society of alert and .striking pcrsonali- 
tie.s, keenly interested in the world 
about them — men who for the most 
part loved to talk and write of them- 
selves and of one another. Moreover, 
Keats seldom failed to make a deep and 
lasting impression upon those with 
whom he came into close contact. His 
own gifts as a letter-writer are only 
‘‘ less remarkable than his gifts as a poet ; 
and in what he wrote to his brothers, 
to his little sister, to Fanny Brawne, 
to the many friends who shared his 

* John Keats: His life and Poetry, hUftiends 
criticsi and after fame. By Sir Sidney Colvin. 


MARCH, 1919. No. 1 1 & 12 . 

confidence and appealed to the varied 
elements in his rich and eager nature, 
his character and opinions are revealed 
to us with a touching intimacy. The 
information thus afforded forms a most 
illuminating commentary upon that 
immortal record of his inner experience 
which is his poetry. “ Poets,'* says 
Shelley, “ are a chameleonic race ; they 
take their colour not only from that 
on which tlicy feed, but from the very 
leaves under which they pass *’ ; and 
any knowledge which helps us to recon- 
struct the life out of which a poem has 
sprung may contribute to our fuller 
understanding of its beauty. 

It is sometimes felt that works of art 
which are themselves well-nigh perfect 
need no external commentary, for their 
appeal is immediate to all who are alive 
to the magic of form and colour and 
music, and can respond to the eternal 
emotions of the human heart. The 
story of the tardy growth of Keats’s 
fame is a sufficient answer to this 
delusion. Keats was never, indeed, 
without warm admirers beyond the 
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circle of his friends, and as we should 
expect they were those whose homage 
has the highest worth. From Shelley 
he won the riobleSt tribute ever laid by 
one genius at the feet of another. 
Even Byron recogrtized the promise of 
his greatness and spoke of “ Hyperion ’* 
as “a monument that will keep his 
name.” Charles Lamb and Landor 
were alike eloquent in his praise. He 
inspired the youthful genius of two* 
poets so widely divergent in ideal and 
jnethod as Browning and Tennyson, 
and later still he was the god of Pre- 
Raphaelite idolatry. Yet to the general 
reader Keats remained no more than a 
name. Not one of his three slender 
volumes was reprinted. The first 
English collected edition of his poetry, 
reproduced from a volume published 
at Paris in 1829 for the Continental 
public, did not appear till 1840, nearly 
twenty years after his death, and its 
sale was so slight that some time later 
it came into the market as a remainder. 
It was only after the appearance in 1848 
of Monckton Milnes’s “ Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of John Keats,” 
that his poetry gained a wider public 
and he assumed his place among the 
accepted masters of English song. 

We like to imagine that we need ho 
guide to our apprehension ’of the 
beautiful — and a few of us, perhaps, if 
we had lived two generations ago, 
would have been counted among the 
rare possess(»rs of a copy of Keats ; 
but tt is probable that we are no better 


than our grand-f^hers, and the fact 
remains that the supreme beauty of 
Keats’s poetry, obvious enough to us 
now, was bideten from men as alert and 
keen-sighted as we until it was inter- 
preted to them in the light of his 
beautiful personality, which before had 
entirely misconceived. Our need of 
such an interpretation, rewritten in 
the light of present knowledge, is 
hardly less to-day. For, unfortunately, 
the choice does not lie between knowing 
nothing of a poet but his p{)eiry and 
being familiar with every detail of his 
life. It lie.s somewhere between seeing 
his whole life and work in its true 
perspective and having that fragmentary 
and imperfect information about him 
from which, as inhabitants of the House 
of Rumour, we have no escape. As a 
matter of fact a good deal was known 
of Keats himself, perhaps more than 
of his poetry, before Lord Houghton 
undertook his task. But it is always 
the piquant rather than the significant 
fact which gains popular currency. 
Biographical detail unfortunately select- 
ed and imperfectly understood not only 
distorts our conception of the artist but 
reacts upon the appreciation of his art. 
The crude facts that were the common 
literary gossip had all of thern 
authority which seemed unimpeachable. 
Charles Cowden Clarke, the friend of 
his boyhood, could be quoted to support 
the legend that the bulk of his poetry 
was, inspired by Lempriere’s * Diction- 
ary,” his own words could be (Quoted to 
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prove his longing for “a life of sensations 
rather than of thoughts/’ and Haydon 
could be quoted as evidence of his 
achievement of that ambition in that for 
six weeks Keats was hardly sober, and — 
to show what a man does to gratify his 
appetites when once they get the better 
of him — once covered his tongue and 
throat as far as he could reach with cay- 
enne pepper, in order to appreciate the 
delicious coolness of claret in all its glory 
whilst for the story of how the poet 
was killed ulf by the reviewers there was 
authority no less august than that of 
Shelley and Byr<Mi. Hence tliere arose 
the popular conception of Keats, even 
to-day scotched, not killed, as a “sensu- 
ous weakling, the delight of literary 
circles at Hampstead,*' who might indeed 
have written the weaker parts of “Endy- 
mion,” possibly even the “Eve of St. 
Agnes,” but would have been no more 
capable of attaining to the majesty of 
“Hyperion,” or the serenity of “To 
Autumn” than the stiflf-necked and strait- 
laced lay clergyman who still masque- 
rades in the popular mind as Words- 
worth would have been capable of writ- 
ing “Ruth,” or “Beggars,” or the lines 
composed above Tintern Abbey. The 
faults of Keats’s disposition, said Lord 
Houghton, were precisely the contrary 
of those attributed to him by common 
opinion, and in the “life and Letters’* he 
presented to the world for the first time 
the knowledge by which that opinion 
could be corrected. " His fine literary 
instinct and his grace of style has made 


his book one of our classics of biography. 
But he was an accomplished amateur of 
literature rather than a learned scholar ; 
he had not, indeed, fully worked through 
all the manuscript material that had 
come into his hands, and when, as the 
years passed, further valuable informa- 
tion was added to the store it became 
evident that the biography of Keats 
must be handled afresh. 

It is just thirty years since Sir Sidney 
Colvin contributed to the already famous 
series of “English Men of Letters” his 
biograpliy of Keats, a brilliant little book 
worthy of its place beside the Johnson 
and Pope of Sir Leslie Stephen, Mark 
Paltison’s Milton, and his own Landor. 
Since its publication the student, the 
critic, and the editor have probably 
devoted as much attention to Keats as 
to any of our ni»)eteenth century poets ; 
interesting additions have been made 
to the body of its poetry and to our 
knowledge, both of the sources of his 
inspiration and of his methods as an 
artist, and to the general development 
of his mind and art. It was clear that 
this fresh material must be taken into 
account, and Sir Sidney Colvin was 
obviously of all men most qualified for 
the task. His volume is written with 
the precision, judgment, and enthusiasm 
of a ripe scholar ; and it is a striking 
proof of the thoroughness and accuracy 
with which he did bis work years ago 
that he has now so little to correct or 
to unsay. The new matter adds light 
and. shade to the already vivid portraits 
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of the poet and his friends, and 
examines his art more closely, both in 
itself and in its relation to the develop- 
ment of English poetry as a whole. 
In its pages the life and character of 
Keats stand out clear in all their subtle 
and tragic beauty. 

It is difficult to single out passages in 
the book for special comment. No 
part of it is more valuable, as surely no 
writing in it is more brilliant, than the 
series of sketches in which are presented 
the different members of Keats's circle 
of friends — Leigh Hunt, Haydon, 
Brown, Severn and the rest, The 
portrait of Haydon in particular, that 
man who was most responsible for the 
early misconceptions of Keats, is a 
suggestive commentary on the wisdom 
of knowing your authority before you 
credit his opinion, Nor is Sir Sidney 
less successful in setting forth the com- 
plex problem of Keats's mental and 
spiritual development. In his private 
letters Keat^ left the material for a study 
of the growth of a poet’s mind even 
more miAute than Wordsworth’s 
“Prelude,” and possibly more authentic 
in that it is more unconscious and is a 
record of the present rather than of 
the past. But it is not every one who 
can read it aright. For just as isolated 
events of a poet’s life, seen in a false 
perspective, distort the conception of 
his character, so may his words be 
wrested firoin their context and given a 
signtficanoe they do not bear. 
Sir Sidney's skill in interpretation may 


be judged from his suggestive comment 
on that phrase of the poet’s which t^as 
been quoted above : — 

Let it never be forgotten that sensations ” con- 
trasted with- “thoughts” mean for Keats not 
pleasures and experiences of the senses as 
opposed to those of the mind, but direct intui- 
tions of the imagination as opposed to deli- 
berate processes of the understanding ; and that 
by “ philosophy ” he does not mean 
“ metaphysics ” but knowledge and the fruits of 
reading generally. 

A study of that short paragraph 
would have saved many a critic of 
Keats from a fatal misunderstanding of 
his genius. 

Of the chapters devoted to poetic 
criticism the most valuable is that which 
deals with Endymion,” Keats’s first 
great effort to give artistic expression 
to the aims and ideals of his life. His 
mind when he wrote it was as yet but 
“a pack of scattered cards”; but‘ ail 
good critics have realized that, alike in 
its beauties and its blemishes, it holds 
the key to the understanding of the 
poet’s art. The chapter on Keats’s versi- 
fication in relation with his models is an 
admirable contribution to the study of 
English metre ; and we cannot resist a 
passing word of sympathy with the 
warm repudiation of the theory that 
Keats’s art was in any way influenced 
by Cliamberlayne’s “ Pharonnida.” 
Textual criticism is for the most part 
outside the .scope of the book, but we" 
are glad to note his plea for the first 
version of ”1^ Belle Dame sans Merci,” 
the only text for which he have the 
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authority of the poet’s own handwriting ; 
and his apology for adopting, in his ovvn 
edition of Keats, Lord Houghton’s 
wholly unnecessary emendation of lines 
234, 5 of “Sleep and Poetry.” The 
present writer had once the satisfaction 
of wringing from that almost impeccable 
textual critic, Mr. Buxton Forman, a 
confession of regret for the same offence. 

The student of Keats will turn natur- 
ally first of all to those passages in the 
book which correct or add to our know- 
ledge of the poet’s life. The most im- 
portant of these deals with Keats’s 
early history. It has hitherto been held 
that Keats left school at the end of 1810, 
when he was just fifteen, that he was 
then apprenticed to Mr. Hammond, an 
Edmonton surgeon, and remained with 
him till 1814, when he quarrelled with 
him and went to London to study 
medicine. But the discovery of a school 
prize dated iSri and of an entry of his 
name in the Guy’s Hospital books 
under the date October, 1815, has estab- 
lished the fact that Keats stayed at 
school till he was nearly sixteen, and 
that his study of medicine lasted not 
two and a-half but one and a-half years. 
And the story of a violent quarrel with 
Hammond seems to be apocryphal ; for, 
as Sir Sidney observes, “Keats was able 
to>>put in the necessary testimonial from 
Mr. Hammond when he presented him- 
self in due course for examination 
before the Court of Apothecaries.” The 
date of Keats’s migration to London is 
of more than biographical ieterest, for 


it involves the date of the composition 
of Keats's most famous sonnet, “ On 
first looking into Chapman’s Homer.” 
This sonnet was first published in the 
Examiner of December. 1816,” and 
signed “John Keats, October, 1816, 
and under the same date it was entered 
in a copy book kept by the poet’s 
brother Tom. But circumstantial evi- 
dence from Charles Cowden Clarke, who 
stated that the poem was written after 
an evening spent by him in what are 
known to have been Keats’s first 
T^ondon lodgings, led the majority of 
critics to reject the date given in the 
Examiner as a printer’s error, and to 
regard it as the work of the spring of 
the previous year. Sir Sidney himself 
accepted this view, and only two years 
ago gave it his support by printing the 
poem under the date 1815. But we are 
all proved to be wrong. Keats was not 
in London at all at the time. Clarke’s 
memory, never very strong where dates 
were concerned, had evidently played 
him false. And external evidence 
entirely corroborates this correction. It 
has always seemed wcllnigh incredible 
that the Chapman sonnet should be 
contemporary with the other verses 
written early in 1815— such trifles as 
the weak imitations of Moore or the 
conventional stanzas to Hope — and that, 
after having written it, more than a 
year should elapse before its author 
could again show any real poetic talent. 
Even in October, 1816, the sonnet 
stands out far above all his poems 
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Contemporary with it, but at that time 
he was at least immersed in poetry and 
already giving sure signs of the genius 
that was soon to establish itself. The 
fixing of this date, together with the 
discovery that Keats’s last sonnet, 
’'Bright Star” — formerly supposed to 
have been written on board ship in 
September, 1820, on his way to Italy — 
was really composed at some time 
during the spring or summer of 1819 
and only copied and revised at the 
later date, has the effect of bringing 
within three crowded years all the work 
by which Keats is worthily remembered. 

The first poem which in the least re- 
veals the poet’s genius now proves to be 
the sonnet on Leander, previously 
regarded as the work of 1817, but shown 
on the evidence of Wood house to be 
the work of March, 1816. Woodhousc 
is also responsible for the alteration of 
title from "On a picture of Leander,” as 
Lord Houghton and others have headed 
it, to “On an engraved gem of Leander,” 
The occasion of this sonnet, we are told, 
“was the gift by a lad)' of one of James 
Tassie’s coloured paste reproductions of 
an engraved gem of the subject. Tassies’s 
gems were.at this time immensely popu- 
lar among lovers of Grecian taste, and 
were, indeed, delightful things -* ^ The 
sonnet is thus the first example of that 
gift for which Keats stands unrivalled 
among our poets*— his power of gaining 
from works of art an inspiration as real 
and as vital as that which he obtained 
from nature or human life, and of so 
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presenting them as to bring out all the 
human feeling which lies at the heart of . 
their situation. This sonnet ,has not, 
indeed, the supreme felicity of such 
pictures as we find scattered in profusion 
through “Endymion*’ or the later poems, 
but it is of the same kind. His presen- 
tation of young Leander toiling to his 
death, 

Sinking bewildered mid the dreary s^a. 
Nigh swooning, he doth purse his weary 

lips 

For Hero’s cheek, and smiles against 

her smile, 

gathers into a few pregnant lines all 
the emotion of the story, whilst the 
tragic close 

see how his body dips 
Dead-heavy ; arms and shoulders 

gleam awhile ; 
He’s gone : up bubbles all his amorous 

breath ! 

is an example, as Sir Sidney remarks, 
“hardly to be bettered, of condensed 
expression and of imagination kindling 
into instantaneous tragic vitality a cold 
and meagre image presented to the eye.” 

Sir Sidney Colvin has turned to valu- 
able account his knowledge as a critic 
and historian of art, and his acquaintance 
with the pictures and statues which, either 
as originals or copies, were accessible 
to Keats. The poet’s love of the Elgin 
Marbles, of Claude and Poussin, of Titit 
an’s portraits and “Bacchus and Ariadue 
has long been known. Sir Sidney adds 
to our knowledge, and in critiicis^ ^which 
U most illuminating .shows howy.- when 
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Keats drew his inspiration from works 
of art, he was not as a rule recording the 
Impression made upon him by a single 
painting or statue, but rather the effect 
upon his mind of several distinct works 
of art which his genius resha[)ecl into one 
imagfihative picture. Thus it is sliown 
that the superb Bacchic procession in 
the ‘*Ode to Sorrow” harks hack not 
merely to Titian, but also to sarcophagus 
reliefs at Woburn Abbey, and to reliefs 
in the Town ley collection at the British 
Museum. Similarly the “Ode to a Gre- 
cian Urn” owes something to tlie Vase 
of Sosibius (of which there is a tracing 
done by Keats himself) and to several 
well-known Bacchic vases, as well as to 
the Elgin Marbles ; whilst the peaceful 
citadel, and the heifer lowing at the skies 
were in part at least suggested by Clau- 
de’s “Sacrifice to Apollo,” hung at the 
British Institution in i8r6. Refiroduc- 
tions of these newly identified sources of 
Keats’s inspiration are given in the 
volume, and enhance its value. On 
Keats’s debt to earlier literature there 
was not much to add. His passionate 
study of our earlier poetry, and in 
particular of the Elizabethans, had already 
been fully established. But Sir Sidney 
draws attention to the influence on 
Keats of the “Arabian Nights, '' which 
ha.s hitherto been insufficiently recog. 
nized, and he contributes an' interesting 
suggestion that “Hyperion” is not with- 
out traces of poets reading of Ronsard. 

At th? close of his volume he raises 
a question" as to the permanence of 


Keats’s fiime : will the conditions of 
life so change that the poetry of Keats 
will lose its appeal ? To this query he 
gives the only possible answer ; for 
through all revolutions of outward 
circumstance the essential attributes of 
humanity endure. We turn to poetry 
not for its strangcne.ss or its novelty, 
but because we arc conscious within 
ourselves of a craving for beauty which 
can find no personat utterance. Poetry, 
as Keats himself said, “should strike 
us as a wording of our own highest 
thoughts, and appear almost as a 
remembrance." Keats, with his perfect 
felicity of expression, gives voice to 
emotions that arc as eternal as the 
human heart. His yearning passion for 
the beautiful, which men will always 
share with 1dm in so far as they truly 
care for poetry, is, as Arnold has told 
us, “ no sen.suous or sentimental passion, 
ft IS an intellectual and spiritual 
passion.” It sprang from a life as 
troubled as our own, and Keats faced 
its sorrows and its responsibilities with 
a courage and an unselfish devotion 
that the most practical of us may envy. 
As little as any of us did he mistake 
the relation of beauty to the sterner 
issues of daily life. No prophet could 
denounce more fiercely — than he the 
idle visionary, “ housed in a dream at 
distance from the kind.” He had “ a 
deeper feeling f»:>r uprightness than for 
any marks of genius however splendid,” 
but in the contemplation of ideal beauty 
he found that rest and consolation 
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which made it possible for him to 
live ; and when in his art he allowed 
us to partake in his vision * he surely 
achieved what was to him “ the only 
worthy pursuit, the idea of doing some 
good in the world ” No one who has 
realized, in these days of tragic stress, 
the supreme value of poetry can doubt 
the truth of Keats’s early intuition 
And they shall be accounted poet-kings 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing 

things. 

From the heat and storm of this 
world’s passions we turn for refuge to 
the perfect and tranquil loveliness of 
Keats’s greater poems, and find in them 
that healing power which is the gift to 
us of all ** serene creators of iciimortal 
things.” 


THE INDIAN INDIGO INDUSTRY. 


It has been truly remarked that one of 
the tragedies of Indian agriculture has 
been the rapid decline of the indigo trade 
of this country during the last two deca- 
del Time was, and that not long ago, 
when India mor^polised the world’s trade 
in this prince of dye-stuffs. The early 
European merchants on the west coast 
are said to have bought indigo in large 
quantities for export to^ Europe. The 
Portuguese and the Dutch carried on a 


very brisk and profitable trade in indigo, 
so much so that several European coun* 
tries became jealous of the Indian mono- 
poly and tried to prohibit the import of 
the dye under pain of death. Some 
foreign nations took advantage of this 
situation and began to grow the plant in 
their own lands. But for some reason 
or other, their efforts were not crowned 
with success, and once more India was 
able to take the lead in the indigo trade 
of the world. From 1780 to 1896 India 
was the foremost indigo producing 
country. In the latter year Madras 
alone exported 62,425 cwts of indigo 
dye which at the then prevailing prices 
was valued at more than a crore of 
rupees. 

The discovery and manufacture of 
synthetic indigo in Germany in the year 
1877 gave a knockout blow to the Indian 
industry. The German product could 
be put on the market at such low prices 
as to make it impossible for natural indi- 
go to compete with its artificial substi- 
tute, The effects of the German discovery 
were at once seen in the sudden reduc- 
tion in the quantity of natural indigo 
exported from India and the area under 
cultivation. The manufacture of the 
natural dye was no more remunerative ; 
and in spite of the heroic efforts of 
Indian planters to rehabilitate the indus- 
try, it began to decline quickly. The 
acreage under indigo, which was over a 
million and a quarter just before the 
fierce German competition bt^an, dwin- 
dled to ^ himdred and twenty thoMsand 
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in 1914. It looked as if the Indian 
industry could never again revive. 

But the great European war has given 
a remarkable fillip to the indigo trade of 
this country and has dispelled the gloom 
which had f«)r a long time settled over 
the indigo planters of Behar and Madras. 
None can perhaps realise what the war 
has done to this industry except those 
who had occasion to travel in the interior 
of this province soon after its outbreak 
Extraordinary activity was displayed by 
ryots in rebuilding their indigo vats 
which, not having been in use for a whole 
generation, had fallen complct«*ly into 
disrepair. But the more cautious and 
enquiring among the ryots and farmers 
began to ask what was the cause of this 
sudden boom of natural ifuligo. When 
told that it was due to war and tlie 
consequent cessation of German imports 
of .synthetic indigo, they anxiously asked 
how long the war would last and whether 
they could sow indigo this year or in- 
crease the acreage under the crop. Thus 
the great war, which was till now of no 
great concern to them, began to enter 
largely into their future calculations and 
influenced them in the forecast of their 
agricultural prospects. 

Cultivation of The Plant, 

In Madras, indigo is ordinarily grown 
with the first rains in January or February 
Though the plant grows well on almost 
all soils except saline, a good ‘clay loam 
rich in lime is considered the best. The 
one point to which attention should be 


paid is the drainage .of the land. A 
water-logged soil prevents the aeration of 
the roots and aflects adversely the indi- 
can content of the plant. 

It is not necessary that the land should 
be deeply ploughed for indigo. But as 
it is an exhausting crop a good do.se of 
of manure is essential. Sheep-dung is 
gc.ierally considered the best manure by 
the Madras ryot. It costs Rs, 15 to an 
acre. The increase in outturn justifies 
the ryot’s outlay. After the first plough- 
ing, seeds are thmwn broadcast by the 
hand on either side of the furrow and a 
.second ploughing is given to bury the 
.seerls completely and to distribute them. 
Them the surface of the field is levelled. 

Two kinds of seeds are u.sed in Madras. 
The better variety is known as the 
Nandyal seed. It costs a little over two 
rupees per Madras measure. It is oval 
In shape, while the other variety com- 
monly called the country seed has rela- 
tively pointe 1 ends and is only half the 
size. The ryots admit the .superiority of 
the pure Nandyal seed fur two reasons. 
The plant yields more leaves- aTt|] does 
not blossom quickly. Further the leaves 
contain fifty per cent, more colouring 
matter than those of the country seed 
plants as can be easily found out from 
the .sediment deposited in the vat.s. The 
superiority of the Nandyal^ .seed is due to 
the fact that each pod is hand-picked 
and shelled while the country seeds are 
obtained by husking the shells promiscu- 
ously, thus allowing good and bad to be 
mixed together, 
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Six to eight Madras measures per acre 
is the common seed rate. Ten days after 
the seeds are sown a node of two leaves 
comes to the surface ; and within a fort- 
night more the plant grows to a height 
of about six inches. Now is the time 
for weeding* which is done carefully 
with sharp sticks. One or two showers 
of rain are necessary at this stage. 
Within two months of the sowing the 
first crop of leaves is gathered. The* 
plant must not be cut back too much, 
lest the leaf supply of food to the nodule 
bacteria should cease. Tlie Madras ryot 

cuti'the leaves, leaving three inches of 

< ■ 

the plant stack. During the summer 
months, the plants have to be watered 
by irrigation from wells. 

Thereafter, every two months the ryots 
obtain a cutting. Generally they take 
four cuttings of leaves, of which the 
second and the third are the most pro- 
ductive. In all, an acre of land will 
give eight cart loads of indigo leaf on an 
average. 

HlBTHop OF Manufacture. 

The j^rocess of indigo manufacture in 
Madras is simple though antiquated. It 
has been lucidly described by Dr. Mars- 
den in his recent report on the subject 
and I am indebted to this valuable 
bulletin for- lAch that follows. The 
extraction of indigo from the plant is 
carried out in vats of bricks coated with 
cement, generally rectangular in .shape. 
The usual capacity of a vat of this kind 
being ^00 to 600 cubic feet. In some 


parts of the Presidency, notably at 
Nellore, cylindrical steeping vats of less 
capacity are used, but then they are 
arranged in batteries of three to each 
beating vat. The steeping vats are at a 
higher level then the beaters, so that 
the steeping liquor flows from the former 
into the latter of force of gravitation. 

Steeping. 

Indigo leaf is tied into bundles and 
transported by carts or head-load to the 
vat. When there in sufficient charge for 
a vat, filling begins. This is done by 
opening the bundles placing layer over 
layer of shoots until the vat is full. Then 
light bamboo mats are placed on it ; 
poles which reach across the vat are 
laid upon these, three feet apart, and the 
whole contents of the vat are compressed 
by two heavy banks of timber which 
are levered down and held in position 
by pins passing through holes in the 
stanchions fixed in the walls of the vats. 
Water is then let in until the leaves are 
fully submerged. 

In a few hours evidences of fermen- 
ting action are seen, and the surface of 
the water becomes covered with froth 
formed by the bubbles of escaping gas. 
When this froth subsides, fermentation 
has ended and the steeping liquor is 
ready for running off. Under normal 
conditions a steeping of twelve hours is 
to be preferred. There must be no 
delay in beating as that would lead to 
the destruction of dye, 
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Beating and Boiling. 

Indian blue is produced for the steep* 
ing liquor by xratfon. This is done in 
the South Arcot District and around 
Madras by half-a-dozen men standing 
in the vat in a circle with wooden pad- 
dles in their hands and dashing the sur- 
faciTliquor against the walls of the vat, 
or facing towards the centre, get a 
•swing* on the water so that the waves 
meet in the centre and the spray dashes 
up above their heads. Beatingcontinues 
until the liquid becomes separated from 
the water. The addition of a small 
quantity of gingelly oil helps to kill the 
foam. Then any scum on the surface 
is removed and the liquid allowed to 
settle. South of Madras just before the 
men leave the vat lime water is added 
to the beaten liquor to make it settle 
quickly. 

A few hours later, the surface water is 
drained off by means of plugs arranged 
at different levels on the sides of the vat. 
When all the clear liquor has been re- 
moved, the thin indigo sludge at the 
bottom is taken in buckets to the boiling 
pan, which is often an iron gan set in an 
earthen fireplace. 

After the sludge has been well 
boiled it is taken to the draining 
table— a thick cotton cloth supported 
upon sticks in a rectangular trough. 
When all the boiled sludge has 
been filtered through, the filtering 
cloth is lifted at the edges and the 
indigo paste scraped and taken to the 
press in buckets. 


Pressing. 

The press box is a wooden frame 
made of thick, well seasoned jilanks, 
A cloth is laid on this, and the indigo 
paste brought from the draining table is 
transferred to it until the frame is full, 
and then the ends of tlie cloth are folded 
over. A board which easily passes inside 
the frame is laid on the top. The press 
consists of a strong frame upon which 
the press box rests, with two upright 
threaded iron stanchions passing through 
a heavy wooden beam. Blocks jof wood 
being placed between this frame and the 
cover of the press box, nuts working on 
the stanchions are slowly and evenly 
turned, and the contents of the box are 
compressed, the water remaining in the 
paste running off thnnigli the holes on 
the side planks. When all the water 
has been thus pressed out, the press is 
opened up and the slab of moist indigo 
is taken to the cutting table, where it is 
cut into c^J<es and then slowly dried. 

The Madras system of manufacturing 
indigo into cakes is certainly i^iiadvan- 
tageous. The cakes have to be ground 
finely before they can be used for dyeing 
and this means extra expenditure for 
the consumer. So it is imperative that 
if natural indigo is to maintain its posi- 
tion in the world’s markdt it should be 
delivered to the ultimate consumer in 
the form of paste, in which he requires it 
for dyeing purposes. The absence of a 
central organisation to control the manu- 
facture and supply of the finished pro* 
duct has led to the perpetuation of thi^ 
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uneconomical and expensive method of 
manufacturing in cake form. 

Comparison With Behar 

The indigo industry in Madras has 
not yet passed the stage of a lar^ village 
industry. There is no common organisa- 
tion of indigo planters as in Behar, with 
the result that there is no connecting 
link between the manufacturer and the 
consumer. Ryots eell their produce to 
merchants wt^ cotlect and ship large 
consignments direct to foreign markets, 
l^he ac4ual cultivator and grower of the 
pUnt apparently does not care to study 
the conditions of the market. In Behar 
on the other hand, there are large, well 
equipped factories under the control of 
intelligent men who have association 
with the outside world and who are 
members of a society which can speak 
for them as one man. It has, therefore 
been possible for the Behar merchants 
and manufacturers of indigo to adopt 
scientific methods and supply* their pro- 
duct in the form and manner, in which 
foreig^^^tpeschants require it. The low 
average quality of the Madras indigo as 
compared with the Behar product is said 
to be due to the inability ef the Madras 
merchants to control the manufacture 
and also to adulteration with mud in 
some parts ofthe province. 

Indigo *Seet” as Manure. 

The indigo refuse or sect is in great 
request as manure. It is said that the 
indigo leaves, left after the dye has been 
extracted are far" superior as manure for 
gardens and wet lands to green shoot. 


There are some who think that it would 
even pagbito cultivate the plant together 
^ith otner crops for the value of the 
seet as manure, even if the price 
of the dye is not inviting. In a report 
to the Indigo Planters Association, one 
authority has said that the value of the 
seet as a manure is practically equal to 
that of the indigo obtained and that the 
high value of the seet is bound to have 
an important bearing on the position 
of the indigo industory. 

The future of Indigo. 

The future of the Indian indigo indus- 
try is admittedly uncertain. Neverthe- 
less it is not gloomy for we have it no 
the authority of no less an expert than 
Professor Armstrong that after careful 
testing it has been found that natural 
indigo is superior to the synthetic mate- 
rial for heavy shades. His opinion that 
the recovery of the industry will depend 
far more on agricultural developments 
than on mere improvements in manufac* 
ture gives the quietus to those who* set 
much store by improvements in manu- 
facture and percautions against adultera 
tion. It is refreshing to learn from 
such an eminent authority that, given 
proper crop yields, natural indigo can 
be made and sold at prices at which the 
competition of synthetic indigotin need 
no longer be feared. Such words must 
really hearten us a good deal in our 
attempts to set the industry firmly on 
its legs after the war. 

N. R. S. 
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BALLAJ OF A OISTBIOT JUDGE. 


Ho ! ho ! for the life of District Judge, 

Ho ! ho ! fur the daily drive 
To the Court where he sits and puzzles his wits 
From the hours of 1 1 to 5 j 
Ho ! ho ! for the Sessions and previous confessions 
Of men who come up to be tried. ^ 

Ho ! ho ! for the fictions and former convictions 
And cruxes you have to decide J 
There are suits and appeals, there are shoals of Vakils.. 

To argue the con atid the pro^ 

There are parallel cases and criminal faces ^ 

Of murderers all in a row. 

All the day you sit tight and incessantly write 
The stuff that the witnesses say, 

Till you hardly make sense of the bald evidence 
Interpreted by your B, A. ; 

And B. L’s without shame pick to pieces the same. 

Explaining away every action, 

Lugging in with a will a//^i and ill-will, 

And attributing all things to faction 
They’*ll improbabilise the very sunrise, 

Disprove the most positive fact 
And show that existence can have no consistence 
Apart from the Evidence Act. 

They’ll discover a taint in every complaint, 

An error in every report. 

And discrepancies and in the witnesses’ mind 
And more in the Magistrate’s. Court. 

Exhibit Q. Q. they will flourish at you 
As the record on which to rely, 

And will stretch and will strain some c^uotation 
from Mayne, 

When they find that it does not apply. 

If they’ve no other go, they’ll convincingly show 
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American |>w will decide 
The point which tlil^ clench with an Oregon Bench 
Full ruling long since set asideJ 
But let them talk on, and tWy’ll weary anon, 

Let the punSah pesauade you to peace, 

And they lash to a fury Assessors and Jury 
By railings against the police. 

What you’re paid for to do is to see the thing through, 
Be it lively or dull as ditch-water. 

Only get your facts right when your judgment you write 
Or dictate to the shorthand -reporter. 

Always make it youir forte to respect the High Court 
Let this grow on you like second nature. 

Who knows that some day you’ll not be Puisne J, 

And a light of your own Judicature ^ 

But in the meanwhile you can keep a clear hie, 

Without any extra exertion. 

Verify every date, don’t attend the court late. 

And refrain from uncalled-for aspersion. 
Co-accused and co-wife may haunt others for life 
And hanging’s a trying sensation. 

But why care a whiff about Why or What If, 

So long as you get the Vacation. 

For two months at least all your woes will have ceased 
As soon as the hot weather sounds. 

The dictates of duty invite you to Ooty 
And three days a week with the hounds. 

Julian Cotton in the Madras MaU, 
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WHO ABE THE BOLSHEVIKS? 

By Henry Leach. 

4 


Who are the Bolsheviks, and what do 
they desire ? There is perhaps not a 
question of the day of more importance 
to the life of the world and to each of us 
than this of the existence, the aims, the 
methods, and the prospects of these Bol- 
sheviks of Russia who, from the small 
beginning of a revolution against the 
revolution in their own country, are sprea- 
ding their evil influence in all places. 
Here in the British Isles, in France, in 
Spain and Portugal, the agents of Bol- 
shevism have been found at work, and 
making no great failure of their efforts. 
They have appeared in the United 
States, and the discovery has shocked 
the American.s. Agents of the Bt^lshe- 
viks are everywhere in South America. 
Find an island with a small population 
almost isolated from the rest of the 
world, and there somewhere, disguised 
as a simple islander, perhaps, will be a 
Bolshevik, seeking his opportunity to 
distil his poison in the minds of those 
about him, stirring them to revolt against 
the world as they find it. Now, is not 
this ubiquity, this universality, of the new 
movement an amazing thing ? It is so 
remarkable that, in no manner of impie- 
ty, it has been said that this is the most 
spreading social movement in the world 
since the advent of Christianity, In such 
a comparison, startling at the first 


thought, there is, of course, no reference 
to the ethical merits of these movements ; 
only to their wide extension and their 
grip of peoples. They are very different 
things^ It has been remarked of Chris- 
tianity that it was a story that trans- 
formed the world, a beautiful story that for 
all time will exercise an influence upon 
the minds of men. But when Christianity 
began, the world was but slightly equip- 
ped in what we may call conveniences 
and communication^*, and it was long 
before that story spread and became the 
universal force we know. Bolshevism is 
produced at a time when those enjoying 
a vast abundance of conveniences and 
communications seem suddenly, through 
science, to have made a grab at the inner 
and more precious secrets of nature, and 
to have snatched before their maturity 
some that were being prepared for future 
ages. People murmur that such rashness 
and foolish, greedy impatience must 
surely be accounted for. Consider that 
the real practical application of electrici- 
ty — as the electric light, the telephone, 
and things like that which seem so indis- 
pensable now^has come within the life- 
time of many of us. Go back forty or 
fifty years and see how amazingly 
elementary the system of life, as then 
conducted, appears to us now. If you 
examine broadly the extent of invention 
and discovery, and tbeir adaptation to 
the methods of life since then, especially 
in the last ten years, you will perceive 
that in this period humanity has been 
involved in a veritable fury of what it 
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calls progress, directed chiefly to manu- 
facture; movement, and destruction, cul- 
mifiliting in a gorgeous and extremely 
vulgar exhibition of them all in a fouc 
years* war. The developments of science, 
discovery, and invention accruing from 
this new curiosity have exceeded all by 
which they were preceded. Through 
thousands and thousands of generations 
mankind has been struggling in some 
vague, blind way, impelled by forces 
beyond itself, for advancement in pur- 
suance of that tremendous scheme of the 
Creator which we cannot grasp. It seems 
man must have stood almost actiotiless 
for ages, ^ ince his means of transport and 
communication remained so simple. 
Anyhow, we have the fact that in these 
matters and others of science — electricity 
ahd like — we have made more advance 
in fifty years than was made by our 
predecessors in a hundred thousand 
Of course, one may be told that during, 
all that period of slow progress the 
foundations of intelligecne, society, 
commerce, and everything else were be- 
ing laid, and that when they were ready 
the great push In science was made ; but 
such an argument does not satisfy. Such 
points as these are directly associated, 
as we shall see, with first considerations 
and inquiries upon Bolsheviks. 

# • • 

It seems an incredible thing that Bol- 
shevism, even upon an assumption that 
there may be some good in it, should so 
rapidly gain a footing nearly all over the 
world. In a couple of years it has done 


far more than the great religious move- 
ments could accomplish in centuries. 
Still, more incomprehensible i^ it that 
it^,. prospects as a dominating world- 
force should need to be seriously 
considered ; that the great Powers in 
all their military might, after scorning 
the Bolsheviks and waiting for their 
self-extermination, should consent to 
invite them to a conversation upon an 
‘island in the Sea of Marmora ; that one 
German industrial magnate, Hugo Stin- 
nes, looking into that difficult future 
which faces his country now, should say 
with truth, ‘If Bolshevism extends, it 
will mean the ruin of the whole world ; 
or that another. Rathenau, director of a 
great electrical concern, should murmur, 
‘The danger comes from the North ; it is 
Bolshevism, it is impossible to settle 
any question — Poland, the Czechs, or the 
Balkans — without taking into consider- 
ation his formidable situation. The En- 
tente believe they can stop Bolshevism 
by Poland and a weakened Germany. It 
is a dangerous illusion. The active soli- 
darity of all nations against the common 
peril can alone, save the world,* There 
is nobody — in Britain any more than 
elsewhere — to deny the power and the 
truth of this suggestion. And this is the 
state of a movement that people in ge- 
neral had never heard of only two years 
ago, threatening now to overturn the 
human order, smash the social structure 
as it is known, and start life afresh. It* 
is remarkable. However much ' we dis- 
believe in this movement, regard it as a 
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caplief^ and a pestilence, it seems some- 
how "that there must be a great force 
behtflidi it, even beyond that of the men 
who are leading it and using it. But 
^ perhaps it should not be surprising. 
If in fifty years, or even twenty, we 
could do more in revolutionising systems 
of life than in hundreds of thousands 
before, . why should not movements like 
this also spread much faster than the 
movements of old, communications of 
every description having been mucli ad- 
vanced ? We have become accustomed 
to speed ; whatever is done in the future 
must be done quickly. Then these are 
clearly the days of violent transformation 
That which marks a direct and absolute 
change from the old order seems to 
begin with a good recommendation. Four 
years of destruction, four years of the 
ruthless employment for evil purpose of 
all those great secrets taken from Nature, 
four years of the dethronement of kings 
and overturning of constitutions, have 
given peoples a taste for strong things in 
the way of changes ; the milk-and water 
of parish council bills will no longer suit 
them. Faster movement is wanted. On 
the other hand, the world has clearly 
lived too hastily in recent years. Its 
morals, its ethics, its conceptions and 
practices, have not by any means kept 
pace with its discoveries. It has been 
grabbing at the future, and by luck and 
ing^tfuity has somehow become possessed 
of means and instruments from the secret 
stPte which it' is not old enough to 
|)and1e| is not fit to own any niore than 


an infant is qualified to play with a Ioad«^ 
ed gun. Despite the seeming atavism of 
late, the spirit of the human race mull 
be progressing, or else the whole scheme 
of nature is a mere negation— -which 
would be absurd— and in time, perhaps 
another half million years ahead, the 
thoughts, feelings, desires, conceptions of 
people vnll be such that they would no 
no more think of using their latest 
scientific discoveries (immeasurably more 
advanced than ours— think of the new 
world that redium is opening !) for their 
mutual destruction than we now, so much 
inferior mentally and spiritually, would 
think of dining upon each other in the 
manner of common cannibals. Now, If 
those future folk have any record of ut 
and our war they may ' consider uS as 
people who di.scovered too much, more '' 
than was good for us, and, losing our 
heads completely, misapplied it. They 
will not be able to understand by any 
other explanation than that of our hav* 
ing been in a delirium how we could 
behave in this manner and with so little 
reason. 

• a e 

Bolshevism, as we know it, see it, feel 
it in 1919, is a mean, ugly, contemptible 
thing, in which there is surely no good 
for the peoples of the world, now or in 
the future. But in an abstract and 
unpractised principle of Bolshevism 
there is something of a fair ideal, That 
was what it might have been, a move* 
ment for the complete emandpation of 
man-r-h|s social, industrial, economical^ 
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and inteNectuat independence, one that 
Would afford him the greatest poasibili* 
ties in life, the greatest efforts, the great- 
est rewards, and would institute a re- 
gime of perfect honesty, sincerity, and 
absolute fairness in every direction. But 
evidently man will have to live and work, 
progress and evolve, fight and die, and 
fight again for thousands and thousands 
of years ere he will have advanced spiri- 
tually so far that he can apply asiy such 
doctrines and ideas to his own case with 
safety and advantage. He is hopelessly 
unequipped at the present tiin« It is 
said that Bolseevism is anarchy, and so 
stands for ruin. It is certainly anarehy, 
and, as applied at present, would cause 
wiorsewthan ruin if successful. The world 
is not old enough for anarchy or any- 
thing belonging to it yet, for even in the 
main principale of anarchy there is an 
ideal of some quality involved — the state 
of perfect- selMevelopment, with full 
self-control and independence in accor- 
dance. In a million years it may be 
applied. Bolshevism is a form of anarchy 
and, even if conducted by honest men, 
idealists, it could find no place in a world 
that is only beginning to try a little 
Socialism, and is blundering badly even 
with that. In Socialism there is a fine 
ideal which practically every man of 
sense and feeling would acce'^t, but not 
in the way that some of its advocates 
would apply it. So it is with Bolshevism, 
sometimes called Revolutionary Socia- 
lism,, which proposes to take a short 
put to Ifs qiyn ndllphnium, and, instead 


of moving along by steps both short 
and slow, seeks to snatch sharply at 
the supreme result anticipated. There- 
fore it would overturn monarchim 
constitutions, capitalists,, the present 
systems of organisation of the State, 
industries, society, and all the rest 
and start afresh on a basis of individual 
enjoyment, in full measure, of all the 
products of work and the world. And 
it would achieve it by force, tyranny, 
robbery, and daughter. All men should 
be equal in labour, in remuneration, 
and enjoyment. This is not Socialism ; 
it is not even Syndicalism ; it is not 
which is beyond even the latter, and 
stands for the maximum hope or desire 
of those who would overthrow the 
existing system of things and begin this 
new millennium of all-round equality 
and happiness. That man, Karl Marx, 
whose centenary was celebrated only 
last year, was a forerunner in this kind 
of thing ; but the Bolshevists go further 
than he did, though much of his teach- 
ing is as the basis of their own abstract 
principles, very abstract and utterly 
disregarded. These Bolshevists, then, 
are Maximalists, the most advanced of 
all. But alas t Lenin and Trotsky— the 
sublimer faith is not for them ; their 
hearts are far away, with greed, tyranny, 
despotism, selfishness, insincerity, and 
every human disqualification in their 
company. Their ^Ishevism ia OMrely 
destructive ; they have no constructive 
programme. These Russian leadcM 
know how to exploif the weaHnessM 
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and the stupidities, the simplicities and 
the ttust, of the proletarian mass. They 
have done it enormously for their own 
advantage so far, and having placed 
their agents everywhere, they have a 
Vision of obtaining such an empire for 
themselves, such a world dictatorship, 
as was far beyond the dreams of any 
other tyrant. Keen exploiters, they start 
unfortunately with one great argument 
te their favour, of which the civilisation 
of the time, the people of our modern 
governmental systems, in all their stupi- 
dity, their insincerity, and their political 
mischief-making and bungling, have 
made them a present. The world, mean- 
ing our social and governmental sys- 
tems, has really asked for Bolshevism, 
and must not complain that, at the 
present moment, which seemed indicat- 
ed for it, it has come. Bolshevism 
pretends it would destroy those systems 
and start afresh with something new, 
upon original foundations, and not 
something that has been a slow building- 
up and patching, on a basis of rule 
which is contrary to much modern 
thought and ideas of freedom ; and 
when Bolshevism proposes to destroy 
the System, It asks what there is in that 
iiystem’s record, particularly its recent 
record^ that entitles it to consideration. 
The evolution of government through 
all the ages has come to such a pass of 
domestic and international intrigue, 
Secret diplbmacy, secret treaties, super- 
Maehiaveliian tactics in all matters of 
Stefh, that it has culminated in the 


most ghastly war that the world has 
known, a repetition of which some years 
hence might conceivably destroy huma- 
nity itself. ‘There you are,’ the Bolshe- 
vists say, or seem to say. ‘There are 
the fruits of your modern system ! This 
is what you work for ! And it is not a 
mere matter 'of kings, as some of you 
seem to think. It is the bourgeoisie 
as much as the others, or more. 
The bourgeoisie is hateful, decayed, 
corrupt. There is no health in it. Your 
bourgeoisie and its capitalists, in all their 
selfishness, their cupidity, their wicked- 
ness, have caused this war. There is 
your modern system | You do not like 
it ? Then away with it and everything 
belonging to it ! We will start afresh 
from the beginning.’ The bourgeoisie, 
indeed, has placed this strong card in the 
hands of the Bolsheviks, and the latter 
in their game of gulling are making the 
most of it. For the bourgeoisie—- that 
controlling class which is not of kingly 
origin, but the richer, more capitalistic, 
more authoritative and governmental of 
what we may call the common people-^ 
the Bolsheviks, and indeed most fairly 
advanced Socialists, have the supremest 
contempt. It is the bourgeoisie, those 
who are beyond the democrats but below 
the nobles, who, with all their insincerity 
as the Bolsheviks see them, are responsi- 
ble for most of the world’s blunders and 
sufferings in modern times. So the Bol- 
sheviks would finish them all. If there 
was thus a Bolshevik movement of any 
kind to be started anywhere,' cletwly 
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RussUi a great country with infinite 
possibilities, where the people were starv- 
ed under the worst of autocracies, was 
the plhce for it to be started. It was the 
natural birthplace of Bolshevism. And 
there Bolshevism rose long before the 
war, but moderately then. The fires of 
the European conflict heated it to 
whiteness. 

. • • • 

See how. Bolshevism began. Russia 
ivas slow to come by any sort of Socia- 
lism ; the people were a backward lot 
for all their sorrows, and there weie 
difficulties. Yet Russia was the first to 
make its attempt to govern a European 
country on extreme Socialist principles. 
Some twenty or thirty years ag^^ what 
were called soyuiy borbi, or %hting 
unions, were formed in various Russian 
cities, not by the workpeople, who knew 
nothing of the Socialist idea, and perhaps 
bearing their, burden^ meekly, thought 
less, but by the students and the intel* 
lectuals, who regarded this at first rather 
from the ethical standpoint more as a 
matter of high politics than as one of 
necessity, of life. The soguzy borbij how 
ever, set out ‘to teach the workmen, 
encouraged themjto demand higher wages 
and supported them in their struggles. 
That ,was the beginning. Leniil^ seemed 
to come forward a little less than twenty 
years ago, when the first militant Socia- 
list organisation was established. Lenin] 
His inftuence has been a sad'one for the 
world ; he ia surely the most evil genius 
^lat a proletariat has followed ; but, that 


granted, .it is no less certain that he is a 
man of most extraordinary force of cha- 
racter, of indomitable will, one of the 
strong men of the age. Right away 
back at that time when Europe was in 
peace and the only war in the world 
was that with which Britain was engaged 
in South Africa, a war which Russia 
hardly heard about, Lenin began his 
effort. A man of arresting appearance 
he was. Prematurely bald, they said, 
those who met him then or soon after- 
wards when he passed into exile— not to 
return until the Russian Revolution was 
established — the few hairs on his head 
were arranged in their special places with 
a keen proprietorial care. His face was 
somewhat rubicund, his nose a little blunt, 
his eyes small but piercing and sugges* 
tiveof great determination and fixity of 
purpose, and his mouth was strongly set 
He had a moustache, and a bit of a 
reddish beard on the chin only. Some 
said in France that he had the appear- 
ance of a country lawyer in the time of. 
the Second Empire. Yet he seemed to 
be of good birth and had nice manners. 
They say that in the long years of exile 
that followed after 1905 he became in 
some ways much coarser, and that the 
pure intellect and force that he possessed 
In his first period in Russia became 
transformed into a kind of frenzy, that 
those little eyes burned with a lort of 
madness, that his enthusiasms had mas^ 
tered and transformed (lim^tbatf he had 
passed bf^yond reason^ Such: waa a defi* . 
nite tmpms^ion* Lenin atid au assopM^e 
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MartaVi began their serious work in 
1900, when they started a little Socialist 
newspaper in Switzerland, which they 
called the Iskra^ the Russian word for 
^Spark.’ They had to prepare it in 
Switzerland because such a thing could 
not be done iu Russia, and it was then 
circulated by various means among those 
whom it concerned. There were daring 
men associated with this enterprise, and 
they ran risks in smuggling the sheet in 
to ‘Holy Russia,’ the land of the Czar, 
the ‘Little Father,* whom all the people 
were supposed to love, according to the 
nonsense that used to be written. The 
object of the paper was to set Socialism 
at work in Russia as a definite organi- 
sation ; it told the people that there was 
no happiness for them until they had 
seized the reins of government 
« s • 

Lenin began as he meant to go on, 
and as he is acting now, in the way of 
the dictator. The simple Socialist and 
others preach equality and so forth, but 
scmie of the chief ideals of democracy 
fitted not well with the view of Lenin as 
to how Russia might be taken — and 
afterwards who knew what ? He had his 
own ideas on the establishment of Soci- 
alisih,; and the chief one was that it 
should be done through autocracy and 
bloods ‘See,* says he ,to-day, ‘where now 
is tlie .Socialist or the anarchist who 
d^es to say that you can achieve Socia- 
Jism without civil war ? He would have 
Ipst his reason, Look through the entire^^ 
literature of all the more or less respon- 


sible Socialistic parties, factions and 
groups, and you will find no responsible 
and earnest Socialist writinjgr such 
nonsense as that Socialism can ever 
come in otherwise than by civil war, and 
that the land-owners and the capitalists 
will relinquish their privileges. It would 
be a degree of simplicity bordering on 
imbecility.’ Along with this principle 
went that of the necessity of dictatorship 
The new Socialist organisation (secret as 
it was) that gradually came to life in 
Russia as the result of those ‘sparks' 
which set the people thinking and then 
acting had few of the ways of democracy 
about it. It seemed to be the principle 
that there should not be democratic 
control of the committees by the general 
body, but dictatorship of the secret 
committees over the masses. They had 
to fight soon for their autocracy ; and, 
strange to say, the first struggle for their 
principle engaged in by tho^e autocrats 
was made in London sixteen years ago, 
and it was then'that the Bolsheviks came 
out definitely as a party in opposition to 
others. The new Russian SocialistSi 
being unable to hold a conference in 
Russia, held it iq. London, and the Bol- 
sheviks strove, and successfully, having 
the majority, for the dictatorship of the 
party organisation ; while another sec* 
tion, the Mensheviks, were for more 
democratic methods that would admit 
the workmen to an equality, with the 
intellectual leaders of the party. ‘No/ 
said the Bolsheviks ; 'the extreme re* 
volutionary character of the party meat 
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be preserved, and, if necessary, all demo- 
cracy must . be sacrificed for it.* What 
a whirligig I Here was inconsistency, if 
you like. To Socialism and the most 
perfect democracy through dictatorship 
of the most ruthless kind ! It seemed a 
hard way. But Lenin was a hard man. 
He knew his mind, and he cared no 
more for the sacrifice of men than did 
Kaiser William. About a year ago he 
made an official report to his executive 
committee in which he said that it would 
be the greatest folly and the most stupid 
Utopianism to imagine that the transi- 
tion from capitalism to Socialism is 
possible without compulsion and without 
dictatorship. He said that the Marxian 
theory had long ago and in the most 
definite way taken a stand against such 
petty bourgeois-democratic and anarchis- 
tic nonsense. The Russia of the pre- 
sent time, he said, had confirmed that 
Marxian theory so plainly, passionately, 
and impressively that only men who 
were hopelessly stupid or firmly deter- 
mined to shut their eyes to the truth 
could any longer be mistaken in the 
matter. The conquest and abolition of 
capitalism could only- be brought about 
by ruthlessly over-coming the opposition 
of the exploiters. Every great revolution 
and especially the Socialist, revolution, 
waa ilnthinkable, he said, without an 
internal war^that is, civil war-*-which 
implied even greater disorder than 
eternal war. During the revolutionary 
disturbances of 1905 the Bolsheviks 
t6ade their intentions very clear. 


The Mensheviks were for moderate 
measures urging that Russia was 
a backward country, and could not 
leap at once from a feudal autocracy to 
a Socialist Republic, but must approach 
the goal by degrees. The Bolsheviks, 
however, said that they would not have 
a mere political revolution in Russia, 
but woud lead the way to a general 
social revolution throughout Europe and 
perhaps the world. The effort of 1905 
having failed, they set to work upon a 
scheme for a new rising. Theirs was 
an illegal movement, and they had to 
work in secret in Russia, Their leaders 
went abroad and organised from there, 
Lenin was the chief ; he has always 
been that. He was the founder of the 
Bolsheviks, and their dictator from the 
first day. That was beginning of 
Bolshevism. Later we may consider 
some other points about it. 


ANCIENT BENGAL AND ITS 
PEOPLES. 


LECTURE n. 


Section (I ). — Tht antiquity of tko 
names Vanga and BSn^a. 

It is a fact that the Veda Sambftas 
and the early vedtc literature do ddt 
mention the name Vanga ettKer In cbrt- 
nection with the names of Indian tribbs 
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or !n any enumeration of the countries 
owned by the Aryans as well as by the 
non-Aryans. The Rigveda Samhita 
docs not know even Anga, but this 
Anga country is mentioned in the 
Atbarva Veda. In the Atharva Veda 
Parisista however, the word Vanga 
occurs with Magadha as a component 
of a compound word ; but as the 
scholars do not attach any value to it 
owing partly to the lateness of the 
Parisista itself, I advisedly leave this 
mention out of consideration. It will 
be quite unscientific however, to come to 
such a positive conclusion on the basis 
of this silence, that the Vedic fathers 
had no knowledge of the country or 
tribe which bore the name Vanga. I 
cannot too highly speak of the critical 
acumen of the learned scholars who have 
attempted to reconstruct the history of 
the Vedic times with the materials fur- 
nished by the Veda Samhitas, but we 
have no patience with those who have 
gone the length of making this bold 
statement with much confidence that 
^thc state of things not disclosed by the 
Vedic mantras was non-existent in the 
olden days. The uncritical scholars do 
not see that, even if it be conceded that 
all the mantras or prayers to Gods as 
had been composed at different times 
by the Rishis v^ere wholly collected and 
we get them now fully preserved in the 
Samhitas, it cannot be asserted that a 
complete picture of the Vedic times can 
be presented with the help of the mantra 
material alone. Let me take up' a 


hypothetical case just to illustrate the 
force of my remarks. Just fancy that a 
cataclysm sweeps away all that we 
possess and are proud of to-day, and 
some historical critics arise after the 
deluge, to write a history of our time 
with the help of such a prayer-book as 
the Brahma Sangit of the Brahmas, or a 
collection of Ramprosad’s songs, un- 
earthed in the debris of some buildings, 
will the material be sufficient for the 
purix)se ? Will not such an inference 
on the basis of the hymns and prayers 
of the Brahmas, that the Bengalis of our 
imaginary pre-deluged era were all 
monotheists of the Brahma type, be a 
gross misstatement of fact ? Is there 
anything in the hymns of the Brahmas 
to indicate that there is such an institu- 
tion as the Calcutta University or that 
this country is being ruled by the British 
people ? Ramprosad’s songs may sup- 
ply the information that we had such a 
thing as oil-pressing machine, and that 
machine was worked by bullocks being 
blindfolded ; but will not this be a very 
poor picture of the civilization of 
Ramprosad’s days ? We meet with an 
entertaining passage in a drama of our 
celebrated dramatist and humourist the 
late D. L. Roy,'*which purports to be a 
taunting challenge to the effect — should 
we think that the Gopis of Brindaban 
did not know the use of jira marick^ 
since there is no mention of this condi- 
merit in the Srimadbbagabatam ? We 
cannot afford to forget that however 
mqch the Vedas relate to the general 
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cdttditions of life of the ancient times 
they are but ideal prayers and hymns, 
which again, only a section of the Indian 
Aryans offered to the Gods. There is 
ample evidence in the very Veda Sam- 
bltas, that all the Aryans of India did 
not pursue the religion which is reflected 
in the Vedtc mantras. 

• No doubt we do not meet with the 
name Vanga in the Veda Samhitas and 
the Atharva mentions only Anga as the 
Outermost border country lying to the 
Southeast of the territories of the 
Aryas; but when we come upon this 
fact, that the later Vedic literature such 
as Ihe ^itareya Brahmana mentions 
Vanga as a country held by a barbarian 
tribe, while the early Buddhistic lllera- 
, ture (not likely of a date earlier than 
the Brahmana) is as silent as the Vedas 
are, it becomes difficult to attribute sucli 
a silence to ignorance. From these 
facts we can only make this plausible 
inference that Vanga and its adjacent 
parts were not colonized by the Aryans 
till the 6 th century B. C, Let me dis- 
cuss this important point of chronology 
by considering the value of the facts 
disclosed by the aforesaid literature. 

It is evident from the manner in which 
the border tribes have been mentioned 
in the 22nd Sukta of the fifth book of the 
Alhrva Veda that tbe Afdgadhas ahd the 
AngaS were alien barbarous people who 
resided outside the pale of Aryan country 
but ft is also clear that the countries of 
these barbarians were in close proxinitty 
to tiie land of the Ilishis, In this Sukta 


this wish has been expressed in offering 
a prayer to Agni that the fever called 
‘takman’ may leave the holy land of the 
Aryas and may re.side in such border 
countries as Anga and Magadha which 
are really the home (okah) of the fever. 
This fever which is considered to be of 
malarial type has been asked in the 
prayer to assail the barbarians ^nd spe- 
cially their wanton fugitive women (dis- 
.cribed as Sudras) on account of their 
having left the Aryan protection in 
Aryan homes. It is rather clear from this 
mention that the Rishis of the Atharva 
Veda utilised the services of the people 
of Magadha and Anga and were parti- 
cularly keen about keeping the Sudra 
women in Aryan villages. Looking to 
what has been stated of Anga we may 
only provisionally hold that Vanga which 
lay still farther off to the south east; was 
only inhabited in those days by people 
other than the Aryans. We get in the 
Satapatha Brahmana of a much later 
date that the holy sacrificial Are travelled 
as far east as Videgha (Videha) in 
Mithila. It is therefore pretty certain, 
that the Aryans did not even then come 
in any real contact with the Vangas of 
’Bengal. We notice in the Atharva Veda 
that the Kirata people of the Himalayan 
region were the neighbours of the Aryans 
and the Kirata women^ supplied such 
roots and herbs as were used for (j^harms 
and for medicine ; such a peace&l rela- 
tion with the south-eastern border tribes 
is not indicated in any Sukta. In the 
Aitoreya Aranyaka the yan|^a 
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finds only a bare mention in conjunction 
with the M^gadha people. Some early 
references relating to the people of 
Mcigadha, of Anga and of other neigh- 
bouring barbarian tracts in such a fashion, 
that they were beasts or snakes, have 
been misinterpreted by some scholars. 
We cannot forget the fact that almost all 
the tribei were known by the totem 
names of their clans or tribes, it is there- 
fore strongly suspected that wlien the 
Aryans, knew the totem names of differ- 
ent tribes they had some intimate know 
ledge of them. When the tribes are not 
made identical with the names of birds 
and snakes, quite another interpretation 
has to be given. In the history of the 
conquest of the rude aboriginal tribes, 
we get one and the same mythical 
account all over the world : the rude 
tribes ''in their mountain fastnesses and 
forest tracts are represented as giants or 
dwarfs with mysterious powers or they 
are imagined to possess power of trans- 
forming themselves into beasts or birds. 
The Rishis were no doubt of superior 
mental and spiritual powers, but they 
represent the Raksas and the Yaksas as 
magicians and Mdydvis, as invested with 
abiding authority over the elements. 
The reason is not far to seek. The 
aboriginal people who knew every part 
of their land in the hills and the forests 
could appear suddenly and could escape 
unnoticed to places which were difficult 
of access to the conquering trespassers ; 
moreover the rude tribes who were 
gnable to cope with the civilized intruders 


took to some subterfuges which made 
their hostility to be dreaded in propor- 
tion to its secrecy. When the blow 
was struck in darkness the awe-struck 
Aryans who hild supreme contempt for 
the valour of their foes were led to attri- 
bute it to supernatural or non-hurnan, 
rather than to human, cagcncy. In any 
view of the case knowledge on the part 
of the Aryans of llie people of their 
C(juntry may be presumed. It has been 
just mentioned that in the early Budhis- 
tic literature where detailed lists appear 
of many countries and peoples the name 
Vanga is consf)icuous by its absence 
(Buddhist India by Rhys I)ivids,pp.23-29). 
The importance of this omission lies in 
this that Buddha who flourished towards 
the cud of the Cth century B.C. had his 
activities mostly in Mdgadha which is 
not far C)ff from Bengal. The story of 
Vijoy Sinha on the other hand points to 
a pre-Huddhistic colonization of Bengal 
by the Ar) ans. How for we can rely 
upon the Sirnhalee account based upon, 
a tradition merely, or rather upon a 
legendary account that Vijoy Sinha was 
a king of Bengal and that he led his 
victorious campaign into Ceylon the very 
year the Buddha attained his Nirvana 
has not yet been critically discussed. It 
can however be asserted on the evidence 
of linguistic palaeontology that the 
early conquerors of their land went from 
the eastern Gangetic valley and carried* 
with them the speech which prevailed 
in Magadha at least during the 4th 
century B. C. Not only the Simhalese 
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but e^en the Vaedas and their very wild 
congeners use a large number of 
Magadhi words in their speech which 
are of the time I have ‘Spoken of. The 
use of the words “ gini” fo> five, “ gona” 
for COWS, “ goya’ and “ goyi” (the pra- 
krta of godha and godhika), “ vaso’* to 
indici^e residence (as in kaeto — vaso, 
forest residence), ini from the root 
to go, ( as in gamanini ) etc., which 
occur in the old Magadhi Prakrta by 
even such Sinlialese as lead a rude life 
in distant forest tracts raises a presump- 
tion in favour of very early Magadhi 
influence in Ceylon. It has to be noted 
that the Sinhalese non-Aryan people 
and the Tamil speaking Hindus who 
have most influence with them are not 
at all familiar with the Magadhi words 
noticed above. As the early chroniclers 
of Ceylon could always prevail upon the 
Gatama Buddha to visit the island off 
and on, it is unsafe to rely upon the 
dates given by them in their pious zeal 
for the cause of religion. 

The account that Vijaya and his 
successor proceeded to Ceylon from 
Vanga cannot also be easily dismissed, 
for there are indelible marks of the in- 
fluence of the eastern Gangetic valley 
on the speech of the Sinhalese. It is a 
fact that many words and grammatical 
forms as had their^rigin in the soil 
of Bengal at a comparatively recent 
time are current in the speech of even 
some isolated forest tribes of Ceylon, 
along with the Magadhi words of earlier 
date as just now noted above, This 


argues in favour of the proposition that 
the later immigrants tnust have proceed- 
ed directly frDm Bengal. Whoever the 
early conquerors of Ceylon may be, it 
will be quite reasonable to suppose that 
even when the old Magadhi of the 3rd 
or 4th century B. C. changed its own 
character considerably in farther east. 
Lots of people of the low^f' Ganjetic 
valley continued to pour into Ceylon to 
exercise linguistic and other influences 
upon the aboriginal races of that island. 
As t6 the currency of modern Bengali 
forms in Ceylon, I may just by way of 
illustration refer to the following words, 
namely— Macha ( fish ) gacha ( tree ) 
(occurs also as gaha in one tribal 
speech), petti (small) (the Bengali 
word peti or pati is used now to 
signify contempt ). A good deal will 
have to be said in a subsequent lecture 
regarding the accent system of our 
speech by comparing the prevailing 
system with the systems of some Dravi- 
dian races and the old and the modern 
grammatical forms will have to be simi- 
larly consider^. As such we cannot 
do anything beyond pointing out here 
that in Ceylon, the word “ bhumi” is 
pronounced as “ bumi** or bimi,* the word 
“bhat” is pronounced as “bat” and the 
form ** Parana” ( to do) of which the 
modern Bengali form is “ kara” is in use, 
I may only note in passing that in some 
Eastern District of Bengal “ba” is nearly 
the sound of “ bha* and “ karana” is the 
form of “ kara”. The sentence Ar ki 
deon jay for Ar ki deoa jay occurs ia 
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a humorous song, composed by ^ our 
poet Rajani Kanta Sen whose early 
death we all mourn. As to the Sinha- 
lese accent system, the remarks of Mr. 
R. L. Turner may be profitably quoted. 
He writes : — “ With regard to Sinha- 
lese it is hard to come to a decision, 
because firstly all long vowels have 
been shortened and secondly an ex- 
tensive umlaut has taken place”. The 
importance of the phenomenon noticed 
by Mr. Turner will be appreciated by 
you when you will be treated tt) our 
Bengali Accent and phonetic system. 
The facts relating to Ceylon as have 
been discussad here rather perfunctorily 

do not fail to show that men of Aryan 

*■ 

speech and civilization commenced to 
colonize Bengal from a time not later 
than the 4th century B. C. 

Probabilities, however seem to be on 
% 

the side of the supposition that an 
appreciable number of Aryans cho.se to 
make Vanga thier home even when the 
Aryans of the holy midland country had 
neither occasion nor liking to take any 
notice of the eastern traefs of the Bar- 
l^arians. Even when the notice of the 
tracts was forced upon them later on, 
ttiey lopked down upon those of them 
who resided among the B^^barians. 
Some statements in the' old Dharma- 
sastras warrant us* in making this 
inference. 

There are some good reasons to 
suppose that the Dharmasastras fathered 
upon Baudhayana and Vasista, though 
older^ than many other Dharmasastras 


cannot be placed beyoiul the 6lh century 
B, C. Baudhayana has given the limits 
of Aryavarta in the following words : — 
Aryavarta lieis to the east of the region 
where the river Saraswati disappears 
to the west of the Kalaka vana (the 
forest region which extended over a 
large area to the sunth -and south-east 
of Magadha), to the north of the 
Paripatra mountains, to the south of 
the Himalayas (I Vv. 1 Ch. K 2). That 
Bengal is here cxclutied from the land 
of the Aryas is sul/iciently clear. After 
staling the accepted orthodox view 
regarding the geograpliy of the Arya- 
varta, Baudhayana as well as Vasista 
very grudgingly extends the limits of 
the Aryavarta on the authority of ‘some* 
who have been mentioned as ‘others’, By 
virtue of the extended definition Bengal 
and some other countries fall within 
Aryavartaj for according to this de- 
finition of the holy land Aryavarta lies 
to the south of the Himalayas and to 
the north of the Vindhya range — being 
limited cast and west by the two oceans 
(Vasista I 8 and 9). The conclusion 
.seems inevitable that the stray .settle- 
ments of the Aryas at places beyond 
the limits of the holy land commenced 
long before the time of Baudhayana, 
and the settlers were being recognized 
with some reluctance dij^ring the time 
of Baudhayana and Vasista. This pro- 
position will receive full confirmation 
from the following facts. Baudhayana, 
whom all the authors of the old time 
Dharma Sastras follow, has laid down 
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some model rules of life for the twice 
born Aryas in the 2nd Kandika of* the 
1st Prasnaof his work ; I give here the 
purport of the whole ‘Kartdika because 
of its special importance. It has been 
stated on the one hand in verses Xilf 
and XIV that the people or peoples 
of Anga, Magadha, Avanti, and other 
lands lying close to the land of the 
Aryas are of mixed origin, whilfe 
lands of the Piindras, the Bangas and 
the Kalingas are so unholy that one 
should go through a penance on one’s 
return from those countries ; on the 
other hand it has been stated in noting 
certain deviations from the model rules 
of the holy Madhya Desa or Pancala 
country, that those who reside in 
southern countries marry the daughters 
«of maternal or paternal uncles, and 
those who belcJftg to some northern 
countries follow the trade of arms and 
go to sea. As these deviations have^ 
been excused on the ground^ of thciR; 
being special provincial customs we ' 
cannot fail to see that the Aryas 
who were of the twice-born rank 
became the settled inhabitants of the 
unholy lands long before the time of 
Baudhayana. We notice that Fundra 
and Vanga were separate countries m 
those days and .thj|t there were • Aryan 
scttlefments ia fiSfhdraand Vanga though 
they might not have been as extensive 
as in Magadha and Anga. We should 
further notice that sea voyage was allow- 
ed in olden days in some northern coun- 
tries of the Aryans which fell outside 


the Utnits of tb» . Desa, This 

fact is in support p^f the proposition 
that the Aryans of the Eastern Gangetic 
valley proceeded to Ceylon as early as 
in the 4th' century B. C. We thus see 
that however scanty be our materials we 
cannot definitely assert that the Aryans 
did not commence to >€9lonijze Vanga 
during or earlier than the 6th century 
B. C. 

Let us now discuss some other facts 
for further light on the subject ; let us 
now see,.j|iyhat accounts we may get of 
the ancient Vanga people on examining 
Some records of non-Aryan activities of 
a time when the Aryans disdained to 
take any notice of the tribes who wetP 
not within the pale of Aryavarta. Re- 
cent researches in Farther India by 
such scholars as Mr. Phayre ;wd ^Col. 
Gerini have disclosed these facU that the 
Telegu-speaking and Tamil-speaking 
D ra vidian s of India reached Farther 
: India, both by land and sea , and esta- 
blished cclonitis and political supremacy 
in many parts of Farther India, and that 
the Hindus poured in only subsequently 
to dominate that land by displacing the 
Dravidian supremacy. The earliest dat^ 
we get of the Hindus who went to 
Burma ii%23 B. C. I accept this date on 
the ^ authority of some scholars but I 
cannot vouch for fts coqrectness. The 
Kshatriya adventurers, who are said to 
have proceeded from Hastinapur and to 
have established an extensile territory in 
Upper Burma with Bhamo Ibr its capi- 
tal in 923 B. C. are reporKdd to ha^t^is- 
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placStf the Dravidiaiis who had organised of Bong — long werq known by the 


their new KalingaRatta previous to the 
Aryan inroads into the country. This 
should lead us to suppose that theDravi- 
dian invasion in Farther ‘India took 
place at least a century before 923 B. C. 
It is also reported of the Teligu adven- 
turers that they .established their supre- 
macy over Arakaiiand the tract of coun- 
try now cbvered by the Chittagong 
division in about 850 B. C. The accounts 
of Kyauk-pan-dang by Mr. Phayre Jn 
his history of Burma may be profitably 
referred to in this connection. 

What concerns us principally here 
fs that the people of Bengal formed a 
powerful colony in Annam in farther 
India not later than the 7th century 
B. C. ; when they were being de.spi.scd 
and, nqt taken any notice of by the 
Aryans in India. The traditional and 
legendary accdlints relating to Annam 
as are reported to appear in some * 
Chined ri^qords affirm that the leader of * 
the Bengali ^adventurers who became 
the king of Annam bore the name 
Luck — lorn and that he married one 
♦Annamese girl named Auki, It has been 
^gathered from these records that the 
province of India to which Luck— lorn 
and his people belonged, Mad called 
Bong— long and that Luck — lorn , and 
his followers were of Naga Vamsa or 
rather had Naga for their tribal totem. 
It becomes pretty ,clear that the name 
of the land, which was then unknown 
in Aryavarfti was Bong — long ( the 
form of Bangla ) and the people 


name Bong. That the term Vanga in- 
dicated the name of a tribe may be 
amply proved on the authority of the 
old Hindu literature. You may refer 
to,, Col. Gerini’s accounts regarding the 
Bong — lor.g kings in his work entitled 
‘Researches in Ptolemy’s geography.’ 
Archaeological research in Cambodia 
and Annam by Ayomounier, Delaponte 
and other European antiquarians should 
be carefully studied in the interest of 
the History of India. We will presently 
see that those who bore the names Anga, 
Vanga and Kalinga, were regarded by 
the Aryans to have been of non-Aryan 
origin. I should also mention here that 
the kings of Bong tribe reigned till 
the second decade of the 3rd century 
B. C. when some Buddhist Ksatriyas 
of tlie Magadhi country became supreme 
in Annam, It is known that eighteen 
kings of Bong — long origin reigned 
for ovw 350 years in Annam. We 
find that the compound letter or suffix 
long’ was added to ‘Bong’ to .signify 
the country belonging to the Bong 
people. I am inclined to think that this 
‘ Long’ is the Annamese form of the 
non-aryan suffix ‘ La’ and not only 
the name Bong or Vanga as the name 
of a tribe but the word “Bangla” is as old 
as the word Vanga. 1 sj^all not be ac- 
cused of giving rein to wild imagina- 
tion if I consider this non-Aryan suffix 
‘ La’ to be still persisting in our lang- 
uage, and that we detect this suffix 
in such words as Phogla, totla etc. 
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I should however note that the *la’ or its 
derivative ‘ta* which indicates past 
tense (as in Karila or Karita), has 
nothing to do with the *\sl spoken of 
here. Be that as it may we get it as a 
certain fact, and that is a great ^in 
with us, that the word Bong-long or 
Bangla was the name of some indefinite 
portion of our present Bengal, at least 
as early afl the 7th centery B. C, and 
the namd^Vanga (which originally signi- 
fied a people) is of great antiquity. 

We learn this good lesson from the 
accounts of the Vanga people, that we 
should not invariably make the Aryan 
activities in a province the starting 
point for the historic period in that 
province, and should not consign all 
pure and unmixed non-aryan activities 
to the limbo of all forgotten formations 
by using the <^vnenient term ‘‘Pre- 
historic time” over the events of the 
non-aryan people. We see that the 
Vangas previous to their being infliienced 
by the Aryan civilisation, created a 
history in this world. Far from there- 
fore being ashamed, we are rather proud 
of this ethnical record, that those who 
have to be presumed to form the bulk 
of our population to-day are the Vangas, 
who founded once a Ruling house in 
Annam in farther India. 

Another fact of great historical signi- 
ficance relating to the early migratory 
movements of the people of Bengal has 
to be narrated from the records of the 
Dravidians of Peninsular India. Very 
ancient Tamil Books inform us that 


many Naga-worShi'pping tribes procee- 
ded trom Bengal as well as from other 
parts of Northern India to establish 
their supremacy in the Tamilakam 
country. Of these tribes the Marans, the 
Cheras^^ and the Pangarla Thirayar 
interest us most. The Cheras, it is 
stated, proceeded to Southern India 
from the North-west of Pangala or 
Bengal and established the ‘Chera* 
Kingdom of much historical note. It 
is ^sij|inficant that the Cheras are 
mentioned in the old Brahman literature 
as occu^ng the eastern tract of the 
Magadha country. As to the Marans 
who are said to have been the neigh- 
bours of the Cheras in Northern India, 
it is equally important to note that the 
mighty Pandya Kings claim to be of 
Maran descent. The Marans, who 
were also called Maravars are reported 
to have been a very fierce- and warlike 
^people and that they worshipped the 
Goddess Kali on the top-knot of whose 
hair stood an infuriated Cobra Snake. 
The Pangala Thiraigars" are recorded as 
the latest immigrants and it is narrated 
of them that they proceeded from the^ 
sea-coast of Bengal by boat and founded 
the Chola Kingdom at Ranchi. As the 
phrase Ps^ngala or Bangala Thiraiyar 
is equivalent to ( Tir-Banga ) 

we can assert unhesitatingly that these 
people had received Aryan influence in 
Bengal before they left for the Madras 
coast. These traditional or legendary 
accounts may not be strictly ^correct 
in all their details but the general story 
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must be ac^^pted as historical truth, 
since the ancient Tamil writers knew 
nothing of Bengal and its neighbouring 
tracts when they recorded these tradi- 
tional accounts. We shall see later on 
that these accounts are quite in har- 
mony with what will be narrated in a 
subsequent «,lecture^ Let me mention 
another fact of importance. 

It is narrated in the old Tamil Books 
that when the Naga-worshiiiping tribes 
were colonising Southern India, the 
Makkalas w *re the principal and the 
most influential people in the South. 
As this r3ra vidian term Makkala or 
Makkada could be easily transformed 
into Markata, the poet of the ‘Ramayana 
was pleased to make monkeys of them. 
To do justice to the Makkalas it must 
be mentioned that they have a very high 
social status in the Tamil speaking coun- 
try and many aristocratic Zamiiidar fami- 
lies belong to the clan of the M.akkalas. 
It is reported that these Makkalas once 
occupied those Highlands of Central 


India, which are included in the 
Dandakdranya of the Ramayana. Be 
that as it may these Makkalas once 
freely intermarried with the Naga tribes 
and brought about racial homogeneity 
in many parts of Southern India. We 
associate nothing but rudeness and 
barbarity with the term non-aryan ; but 
adverting now to the momentous 
activities of the high class pon-aryan 
peo|)le of olden days, wc should do 
well to change or modify our notions 
considerably. 

Wc have noticed that the Thiraiyars 
or the sca-coast people of Bangala or 
Bangla took a searoule to proceed to 
Southern India ; we also notice that 
the Bong people established a ruling 
dynasty in Annam when the Telegu 
people were influential in Burma. It 
will therefore be very reasonable to 
c<Jiiclude that the Bangas of ancient time 
were a sea-faring jjeople aiul reached 
the coast of Tonquin Bay by a sea-route. 

B. C. Mo/vUMDAR. 
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A RETBOSPECT. 

I 

Four hapless years have come and gone. 
And we have seen their end at last ; 

The ev’ls they brought are not yet pass’d. 
And none forget the mischief done. 

II 

Oh, how like comets all aflame, 

With Death, Destruction, Plague and War, 
Our fondest hopes they came to mar. 

And in their train what troubles came | 

III 

For ever are put out the lights 
That led us on our darksome way 
Like guiding stars ; Oh, where are they 
That fillM our hearts with rare delights | 

IV 

The bleeding wounds in time will heal, 

But what about the ugly scars 
That, like some grim malignant stars, 

Will ever make us weep and feel T 

• 

V 

The haughty man who thought to bind 
The World’s Great Nations with a chain. 
And caused them sorrow, grief and pain, 
Has, like a straw blown by the wind, 

VI 

Been driv’n from home by adverse time. 

To spend his life’s remaining years 
Mid universal scorn and sneers, 

An outcast in a foreign clime. 
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VII 

His greed of gain led him at length 
To disregard his life and throne ; 

He vainly thought he could alone 
Defy the world with all its strength. 

VIII 

He failed to see he raised a wall 
Of sand to stop a rushing stream, 

And often dreamt that only dream 
That led to his defeat and fall. 

XI 

Who thought so soon the War should cease. 

The War that paralysed the world ? 

But happily there wa.s unfurl’d 
Quite suddenly the flag of peace. 

X 

Our struggles have, at last, their end, 

With mercy now the world is filTd, 

Her throbbings are forever still’d, 

Our grateful thanks to Heaven ascend ! 

' Bahar-Ud-din Ahmad, 
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TEE ADHINISTBATIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE PESHWAS 


I 

TheT Theory of the Mahratta 
Constitution. 

In the Mahratta Constitution, theory 
was divorced from practice. The hard- 
headed practical sense of the Mahratta 
statesmen found it more * convenient to 
leave the time-honoured theory undistur- 
bed, while the constitution was gradua- 
lly but surely metamorphosed. Theore- 
tical perfection was not their ideal. Like 
the English statesmen, they cared more 
for the needs of the time and helped 
evolution without being conscious of it. 
So the chief authority of the state was 
silently transferred from the house of 
Shivaji to the family of Balaji Vishwa- 
nath, not, as it is commonly believed, by^ 
Brahmin fraud, but by Brahmin ability ; 
and the phantom head of the once 
great Moghuls at Delhi was still regard- 
ed as the theoretical suzerain of the 
Mahrattas. The Mahrattas did not 
hesitate to invade, burn and pillage his 
territories, levy Khandani (contribution) 
on him, depose him if necessary, but 
they were too shrewd to forget the 
almost hypnotic influence that ^he 
name of the Delhi monarchs still had 
over popular imagination. 

Here however the Peshwas differed 
from the founder of the Mahratta great- 
peas* Shiyaji tried to organise a genuine 


riational movement, and as the national 
leader of the regenerated Hindus of the 
South, he could not even in theory 
acknowledge the suzerain claims of the 
great Moghul. Consequently when he 
had to submit to the terms imposed on 
him by Rajah Jai Sing, he got the 
stipulated Mansab for his son Sambhaji 
then a boy of 5 years, but did not 
degrade himself to the position of a 
Moghul Mansabdar. This distinction 
will appear as too subtle to the modern 
mind, but it succeeded in soothing the 
easy scruples of a time* when consci- 
ence was by no means so rigorous and 
exacting. After his coronation he 
tried his utmost to wipe off all traces of 
Mohomedan influence from his govern- 
ment and his old officers got new Sans- 
krit designations. Sambhaji cared only 
for pleasure and during the stormy days 
succeeding his death, the Mahrattas were 
too busy to care for these comparatively 
minor things ; they had to fight for 
their existence, 

Shahu, however, was brought up by 
the grand Moghul in the Moghul court. 
He had witnessed the splendour of 
that court in its palmy days and he 
had seen the Moghul’s son — the great 
Alamgir’s face and he was dazzled, 
hypnotised, almost blinded. When he 
returned to occupy his ancestral throne, 
he was not in a position to realise the 
significance of the great movement 
organised by his celebrated grand- 
father, In his childhood he must have 
heard from his Moghul teachers th£^t 
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the mountain Rat was nothing but a 
powerful Bandit. He could understand 
Shivaji the empire-builder, but Shivaji 
the national leader was to him an 
enigma, a mystery not even vaguely 
understood, and did not hesitate to 
accept a mansab of 10,000 from the 
feeble hands of Ferokshere. Shahu 
promised to pay to the imperial 
treasury — for the Surdeshmoukhee or 
10 P. C. of the whole rfivenue, he bound 
himself to protect the country, to 
suppress every species of depredation, 
to bring , thieves to punishment or 
restore the amount stolen, and to pay 
the usual pay of 65 percent on the 
annual income for the hereditary right 
of Surdeshmookhee — for the grant of 
the Chouth, he agreed to maintain a 
body of 15000 horse in the emperor's 
service, to be placed at the disposal of 
the Subehdars, Foujdars and officers 
in the different districts ; but upon the 
grant of the Chouth, no fee was to be 
paid. The Carnatic and the Soobhas 
of Beejapoor^nd Hyderabad which were 
then overrun by the partizans of 
Sambhajee, the Raja of Kolhapoor 
promised to restore plundered pro- 
perty and to make good all losses 
sustained by the inhabitants of those 
provinces from . the date of the final 
settlenient of the treaty (9 suflf Vol i 
page 364). This arrangement was no 
dpuM convenient to him in more than 
one way, but it was not merely 
expediency that led Shahu to make 
a . formal acknowledgment of the 


Moghul supremacy when he was in a 
position to defy it most effectually. He 
was sincere in his belief in the 
legitimacy of the Moghul claim and it 
is said that Shahu protested when the 
Delhi Darwaja gale of Poona was built 
by the Peshwa. Phat gate facing the 
north would mean defiance and insult 
to the Badshah. What Shahu sincere 
ly believed, the Peshwas found most 
convenient to c»)ntinue. No, they 
actually tried to derive what advantage 
they could from that policy. When 
Malwa was conquered by Mahratta 
arms, they did not hesitate to have 
their claims strengthened by an (mperlal 
grant. The celebrated Mahadhajee 
Sindhia simply followed this traditional 
policy when he obtained for his master 
the Peshwa — the Firman of Vakeel-i* 
mutluq. The great Balaji Janardan, 
better known as Nana P'adnavis in his 
autobiography referred to the Emperor 
as Prithveepati — master of the world ; 
in a letter from Ganesh krishna dated 
1676 the Emperor is called Sarbabhoum 
and the unknown author of the ballad 
of the battle of Kharda thought that 
the Emperor was still in a position to 
order Doulat Rao Sindhia (the Shinde 
came from Hindustan and Gujrat to 
the South, the Badshah ordered him). 

Next to the Emperor in status came 
the Raja of Satara, the lineal descendant 
of Shivaji and the ostensible head of 
the Mahratta Empire, It was he who 
appointed the Peshwa and the other 
hereditary officers of State like the 
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Pratinidbi, Sacblv^ Suoiafita &c. This 
appointment or grant of clothes resem- 
bles in spirit the ceremony of Papal 
coronation that the Emperors bad to 
go through at Rome and was like it in 
nothing but a time-honoured form. 
This form however was strictly observed 
so long as the Mahratta Empire lasted. 
Even Baji Rao— careless as he was 
pfhis Sirdars’ rights could not or did 
not venture to do away with this for mid 
ceremony. In bis Daftar there exists # 
document, an account of State expenses, 
which begins as follows : — 

(Abaji krishna Shelukar went to 
Satara to bring from Shrimaot 
Maharaj Rajeshri Chtrapati Swami, the 
clothes of Peshwaship for Rajeshri 
Baji Rao Raghunath Rao and brought 
clothes, on the 3rd Jamadilakhar). It 
should.be, noted here that unlike the 

* Pope^ the Chatrapali Maharaj raised no 
trouble about granting his sanction to. 
the authority already seized, even if the 
grantees were usurpers. Thus Raghu- 
natb. Rao, Chimnaji Raghunath transfor- 
med by Parashram Bhau Patwardhaii 
into Chimnaji Madhava, and the son 

• of Amrit Rao Raghunath bad no 
difficulty in getting the clothes of Pesbwa- 
sbip, although ' they could not retain 
the authority which they aspired to, or 
as in the* case of Chimnaji, which was 
thrust on an unwilling victim of State 
conspiracy. In the case of the other 
cbkfs, the hereditary successors of the 
mespftiersdf Shivaji’s Astapradhan Coun- 
cilil thar. $aranjam or Jaibgir was in^ 


variably granted by the Peshwas, but 
they were either referred to the State- 
prisoner at Satara for grant of clothes of 
their office or this mark of royal sanc- 
tion was procured for them by the 
Peshwa’s agent. Thus Madava Rao i 
writes to Achut Rao Ganesh (1762-63) 
that the Pratinidhiship as before has 
been accordingly sent to the Raja to 
receive clothes of honour. 

Similarly when Parashram Shrinivas- 
succeeded his father, a similar letter was 
written by the second Madhava Rao to 
Bahu Rao krishna (1777-78) 

The command of God has reached 
Shrinives Pandit Pratiriidhi (i, e. be is 
dead), the clothes of the Post have to 
be given to his son, clothes of honour, 
a head-dress and arms have therefore 
been sent with Sadashiva Anant, — . 
Request the Shrimant Maharaj Rajeshri 
Swaitii to give to the aforesaid 
personage the PratinidhPs dress of 
honour). And with his recommendation 
were also sent a dress of honour, 
head-dress and arms to Ifc given to 
the nominee perhaps in consideration 
of the poverty of the Rajah. The same' 
Peshwa had again to write three letters 
to Krishna Rao Anant, Babu Rao 
krishna and Nilkantha Rao at Satara 
in connection with the appointment- of - 
Jiwan Rao Vithal to the office of • 
Sumant (1785-86). 

In the year Sba Sabain— ^ Jiwan Rfaa- 
Vithal got the Watan and Saranjam of^ 
the: office of Sonfant with the ciistomarj^ 
dress of honot (TbeM a letter was’ 
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written to request Shriinant Maharaj 
Rajeshrt Chatrapati to give the 
Sumanta’s dress of honor to Jiwan Rao 
and to get the Sanad of the Watan and 
Saranjam of that office in his name ; 
upon that a dress of honor was given to 
him. Sanad was to be taken, but that 
was not done ; therefore this letter is 
sent at present — give him the Sanad for 
the Saranjam avd Watan he is enjoy- 
ing ), requesting them to procure a dress 
of honor and a Sanad for his Watan 
and Saranjam, although the newly ap- 
pointed officer had already got both 
Sanad and dress of honor from the Pes- 
hwa. But Madhave Rao II apparently 
did not consult the Raja's pleasure 
when Ramchandra Raghunath was ap- 
pointed Pandit Rao, Raji Rao If 
however did not omit to procure a dress 
of honor for the new incumbent to the 
Sachib's post when the old Sachtb 
Shankar Rao Pandit died in 1799-1800 
and was succeeded by his adopted son 
Chimnaji Shankar. 

A letter to Krishna Rao Narayan to 
to the effect that the command of God 
reached Shankar Rao Pandit Sachib 
father of Chimnaji Shankar in the year 
Sisa Tisen. The letter was adopted by 
the Saebib in his life-time. Therefore 
the Surnis’s dress of honor is to be 
given to him according to old custom. 
A separate list of a dress of honor is 
sent* " Accordingly you should request 
the- Maharaj and deliver the dress of 
honor to Krisbnaji Bhagwant a Karkon 
stM fpom the Sarkar. The latter will 


hand it over to Chimanji Shankar, Two 
letters of the younger Madhava Rao 
addressed to the Bhonsle of Nagpur 
clearly show that, independent as that 
chief was, he also did not think of dis- 
pensing with the royal sanction of his 
succession to the hereditary dominions. 

(> 774 * 75 ) 

A letter to Shivaji Bhonsle Sena 
Sahib Siibha Shrimant Maharaj Rajes- 
hri Chhatrapati Swami being kindly 
disposed towards you has appointed 
you Sena Sahiba and has given the 
dress of honor and jewels of that office 
with a shield, a sword and a seal of 
an elephant. These presents have been 
sent to you ; accept them on an auspi- 
cious day. (1779-80) 

To Raghoji Bhonsle Serta Sahib 
Subha ; you have been appointed Sena 
Sahib Subha by the order of the Shri- 
mant Maharaj Rajeshri Chhatrapati 
Swami, you should therefore serve the 
government with devotion and make 
good management for your army and 
your province. 

Although the vanity of being addres- 
sed by the Pesbwa for Sanads and dress 
of honor was stilMeft to him« the posU 
tion of the Rajah of Satara was worse 
'than miserable. Perhaps, the meanest 
of the Mahratta Sirdars would not* 
like to change places with him. An 
organic part of the StatCi he had not 
the privilege of an ordinary man of 
dismissing and appointing his own; 
servants. He had the . mortification of > 
seeing bis household • contrblled by an. 
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oflSc^er . of the Peshwa. Even his Khtj- 
matagars were appointed and sent 
from Poona. ( Five Khijmatagars 
were sent to fort Satara for service with 
the Maharaja by Madhava Rao i in 
1767^8 

His personal attendants applied for 
promotion or increase in remuneration 
not to him but to the Peshwa. Some- 
times, in blissful forgetfulness of his ' 
position, when he issued orders of arrest 
or imprisonment, he ran the risk of 
undergoing the humiliation of seeing 
them countermanded. In the year 
1797-981 Ganesh Anafft and Babu 
Rao Krishan were arrested in connec- 
tion with ^ome disturbance that took 
place in the fort of Satara. The for- 
mer was fined, the latter was imprison- 
ed with his family and his property 
was attached. On an appeal to the 
Peshwa, the order was countermanded 
and they were restored to their former 
office Krishnaji Anant, Karkun, fort 
Satara inform the Huzur that some 
disturbance took place in the aforesaid 
fort last year. Then some people 
misrepresented facts to Shrimant 
Mafaataj Kajeshri Chhatrapati Swami 
and his brother Ganesh Anant, an 
employee in the fort was imprisoned ' 
and money was taken from him. 

... ' ^Therefore do not 

take money from him and no dunning 
should be made for payment. He has not 
got his salary for the year Samantisen, 
pay that Formerly two men from the 
Shibaridi (fotce) of the fort did work 


under him. Therefore appoint two men 
to work under him and obtain as before 
the work .from his hand and give him 
his salary, &c. 

Last year disturbance took place in 
the fort of Satara, then Shrimant 
Maharaj Rajeshri Chhatrapati im- 
prisoned Babu Rao Krishna and his 
house and Inam village. Detailed 
items about the removal of attachment 
are then given. 

This humiliating subordination was 
not compensated by any special favours 
and to the unfortunate puppet wes not 
granted even the mean satisfastion of 
forgetting his imprisonment in the midst 
of luxury and pomp. The account of 
his household was checked with more 
scrutiny perhaps than that of any 
department of the Peshwa’s government. 
Strict regulations were framed even 
about such minute details as the grain 
required for the Rajah’s stables. 

Venkaji Mankeshwar and Vishnu 
Narhar are informed— a requisition for 
the grain required for the horses in the 
Rajah’s stable should be made every 
day — in making the requisition the 
number of horses newly arrived and 
that of horses sent away should be 
taken into consideration, *‘The Huzur 
has come to know that instead ofidoing 
that you get from the Pratinidhi grain 
for eight days at a time). The Cbbatra- 
pati lacked even the very necessities 
of a middle class Vlahratta with a 
slender income. We learn from, a 
document of: the Elder -Madhava^ Rao 
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that the Maharajah had not even a 
garden for growing green vegi tables, 
and that excellent prince ordered that 
a garden suitable for vegetables should 
be given him. The same paper goes 
on to say that the Maharajah had no 
pasture ground for his horses either ; 
Madhava Rao I also sanctioned an 
allowance of 80 Rs. per month for two 
dancing girls, Hira and Achlii by name, 
for the singing establishment of his so 
called master and an allowance was 
made for the fattening diet of a pet 
leopard. 

The younger Madhava Rao was 
however not so indulgent. Although he 
appointed Nimbaji Pawer on salary of 
Rs. 12 every two months for training 
the Rajah^s son in the art of fencing 
and granted Saranjams to each of the 
two wives and to each of their two 
daughters, he refused to grant a sum 
adequate for the re|.)air of an aqueduct 
whieh conveyed water to the palace of 
of Satara. It was represented that two 
to three thousand rupees would be 
necessary for the work, but the Peshwa 
did not grant more than Rs. 800. It 
may be objected that perhaps the agent 


at Satara over-estimated the necessary 
cost and the Peshwa had naturally 
reduced to a more reasonable ameunt, 
but we do not observe the same attitude 
so far as his other grants and expenses 
were concerned. 

(1777-78) To Krishna Rao Anant — 
a pipe conveys water to the palace of 
Satara from Yavateswar— it is damaged 
at different places, two to three thousand 
Rupees will be necessary for repairing 
it, you have made to Sadashiva Anant 
a request for the grant of the above 
sum from the Sarkar. He accordingly 
prayed for the grant, but it will not be 
convenient to give so much. But as 
it is urgent a grant of Rs. 800 is made 
for repairing the pipe). But the poor 
Maharaja however could not do without 
pra^u'ng to the Peshwa, so poor and 
helpless was he, that although about 
4 years had elapsed since his marriage, 
he could not make the customary present 
of land to his sister until a grant of 
60 Bighas had been for that purpose 
made by the Peshwa in 1782-83. 

(To be continued), 

- SURENDRA Nath Sen, m. a. 
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WHEN I DEVI8|i TO HAKE HT HEABT 
AS TEIKE.” 

When I devise to make my heart as thine 
My lord/ my God, and striving say alas ! 

And bend to this tumultuous spirit of mine 
As the rude storms do bend the meadow grass 
Then do I cry at last, “ It cannot be 
For I am fettered, yea, fast-bound with sin 
Yet have I hope that He will give to me 
Some lesser immortality to win. 

Some dream of beauty driving out old woe 
Comes to the heatts of men, and makes them live. 
Some gleam of lotreliness from long ago 
'Awhile God given;; and He no more can give. 

If I have these, and lack all things soevet^ 

1 have a part in God, and perish never. 


D. G. D. 
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^cwa, i5tfl 
tK^f?6t?, ?'fq'«i ?55tt? 

*rtfqK«i? ’iqai? fq?i? 

'atcats’tl I 

ifastfn, ’iw 5t^t? a«i^ Ill’ll 

B? I BIBt? JItf?f«JCB?1 

BfiiBtBt? ’Kqtf aatB?, “«?cqtMr 

*tCT atBUfB faHlBB I \5t^t5 

??BBR-aqH ut^i? 

iftCNt BtB, 

am, Bf?? at«t a^fB BfBt? nrfqai 
aB^l f?Pl?B »lt?1, BtBB fa'lttfl 

BCTBtqrt f??tH BfqiBtB I tBH 

fnft? BBtc? cn bbc? b^cb *»« 

Btl I at »IB*I ’ttB BfqBI B«f»iraB *tf<t 

CBtB CBR BqatBCB? B3rtB ^BtB? Bt«I JUlfCtB 
Bill artBBl*l aBTftB BtlBlB BBIt fBl 
Bfitw BIB Bl, BtBtwtt 


^44 

at BBC?? 5tBt? BtfBlBI? BBfBfBB 

Btcfe? ^<r?Bt«, Bt?tCB — BtCBCBI 'aWB 
BtB « Bf?8i ?i c«i?1 a?st« CBtB BW ?i bK Bl< 
^fstCB Bt?raBl BfflSI BtfBCBCB I «[«?? f??? 
ufq'T? BtfqcBn Jit BB«i a?B« bbjb^ 

nq^^tB ?! a6tf?B ?? Btt I 5tBt? Btf?CBJ? 
at BftCB “Bf?«: BB I Ba Bf? 

^Baecar? at? sjt ?<.‘i? Bct, "BftBi 

aii?!tii ?? ; tttcB BifjiBaar 
?ti?cBi aBti St? BaaiB ?it i 

“Bf?Bl ^B1t?»ltCB’' iSilBctCB a^St Bf?Bl 
?1 Bt^t BffBB I at BltlCB J|?q Bf?Bl 
“Bf?B) BtCBtsBra BiasBBr 
a?tB, ‘BilBl fB ®C1fC9 a5ir?B 

?t?tfB»i Bi?i Bt?ai ^ttc® atffl I fBc? aiB?i 
if BC^l ai< if H?CBa BBBftt ®?i^B BfaCBff I 

BcfetSf atB'i Bcq^qKBstq fsB b^^br 

BfBI ?B »TBfBt<i Bflst-BtBf?»l)' • a?c»i at?« 
aBStf??? B1 Btf-tw, Bt?BRBBt^CB “BBU 
feBBiatBR” BBBl “RsB BtBIBBt? astc??” 
fitBB B^a? BfflCB Bfil BfBt? I “Bf?B1 U^Bl 
Bat?” BiBtBt BlBf?B’ta-BtfBCBJ, B^jBfB? 

?t?t<r aBtB?, atBB a?q cB'tCtBtB b1 

«!5BI'5 BttPtctl? BBatB B BiBa fBBB aBtl 
^BB ^CB? BfaatfBB, BtBl BtBTBl BtftfBtB 
Btat ^tCBB I a BBC? BRtt ^BlB? B 

“anatcaa” Bf?Bi bcb bb® a^tBBtB 6f»iB i« 

• CB» C?f ?WB "PIBIBI ftaBl VBB?1 

aqtn ttl? wfaBi i 

• smtB B Bt?« Bfa? irjtt ?"»«♦ bbbb 

CBBB fBfBatw?, --•«?? ai^l? am c? Bft? BBlt »f*IB, 
CBCT cat Bft* l1i5ttCB Blit tB BBaCl? 

(aBalB B BlaB tcBB ftai cb bbb arftat 
a^ifBa faaa aat bRiotb 4Bbb atal 
?a I tatcB aB-Blfaw bbcb <*iin a^faiBta <*TtB 

aftailBB, aiBt? bubb fart »ft at? caai at? ai i 





t 




»rtftwj CTt»r ^*itii fin:«, 

Bt^Ta 

^CTc« »jtf^i c^tar 

11 1 ^Iflll "▼fl'Bl-f 4H:*i 
^fiil fiwft I itw at’iifti 

<1^*1 1— “^f^'81 *tti*tt»it'8^9 iljrti 
’wn «f»iT« ’111 iTlw »ttti, , ur'Btiti 
f^i itwii 1«J1 ^nr f 1 11 1 liti 

Cl IIW Itll afUi ’ffiiil ristcii, ^ITI 

«(tfi-ii-citii ?.fi® I 'B«.nfci 
%niti W11 lt?i, 'H’sji'B '2i'5^ 

Will I ^11, ^511 Cll ICU «tll1 It 911*11 
1^11 mifwi luti fiifi iw, 
^ fW« ittili I itfi® fiicsi ^ifi 
Wtiii 111 itr#5 ciTfmi 

Cll^ Itll ifllttll I ititwi ifm irill- 
1^ *titiii iiitfiii itiiifw® 
ilitcf I m: 1^1 ifiiti §«,i^ itii J59? 
tiw itum «t5ti itii iiiiiti mil 
fiitit ifaii atetwi ^ws’’ I 
“iPril Ulltl^l* Itl^ ^ >HUt9 Cl 91 
ifilt^ Itfll ; fll Tilts l?ljta 

C1195tll “ifin lElltS^Cl” ll-«t9l atmil 
c^fviit ^iiti ifi 'i ^*n itii, 

fill ItCltlll icil I* 11- if 91 atitlll 111 • 

• "lllll HSWTlr «91 K9J1 istfsi ?»l*I, IWl 
>Hnri 9jfi 411 if%«n uti ifiiitw* c*. ci9*i ifroi 
ntcn »if 9 Hiiil9*ft* iwwin ■>nn¥ 

m itftit itw ntf9C9 11 1 titci m in im 
dti cm «9i iiiSi ltd 111 1 * I mwt« ftcwii 
ifiniciliiti, ♦titfwm if^m fi®ti iiiw i ei'ii 
Uti njm citeii nil if» nti iii i cnii i^- 
iitiii mi ntti n^n i c^n iitii iiini 
I cun n-m Sitirt iitimi flrii iih 
iflmiMii inKciti nfitu fmfsw iwim 
Ilf '*'**▼’' futiif^i 


ifin ^^tiiti ^1 iifi*«. ifiilli 

itii ifi I iitfi “ir9ii instil" Cl ifiiti 
ifm iifii, ititr® litii *tf-i&ii i^ii 
^ I 

iTiii f '*t’fi n fi^i itiii nil 
niuTi® 0)1 lift it^ fii ; 1^11 till ntiti 
fn Hfl 11 49? ntiti ifii itf itii, ^iti 
lij« 9tf?ii iti I miir^iTi iTl^i 
fetil 41? isfciii i?ijta ^11 />. 1111 115 i 
fif mill iffci, iif^i ^11 >|. feiii 41? 
«t‘i i?iiii ^11 rWfii 11 1 

ifiii ^^iii^ci ititii®? msar « 
ifiiwa irm^ 4>iiri« I till?! 

iTlsli ititii Ill-Ttll ifll II I 9?ftf 

111 ifint «tifii cafiii 411111,1,1, 
1991 um-iii-ij'afiiijfi iiiitu fc/||9fJiii 

llflll ®5 iflU '3f=?1119tn 111 nr 

iflllfllll I ‘^19’ Itu fitclll llfllllflltfl 
(✓111155 mil 111 fiiHitii 4111^1, 
<*'111111*1 ^1, u^iiiSt fiiifiit ( ii'itiliti 
l^lltl ), Btnl-nciwi 4^5^. 5t51-<5111 1— 
'21'ffn nfim^ifitiiti vf9®tii99« ffin I 
4111, 4i«i frtiic®! nfinin “9>fi®lffil' 
1^1®” at^iHn itnrii I iti-'*»niil 

i®lin:'| itf 15^11 / <51*1151 i"*rtiff 4^ 

ifiil nTii 111 «f®il fill It? I i»-f1tl 

■■■ — -■’■■ ■ 

ivtm 9t? I 499)9 mien >*m ?«« >*? ifimift 

9®*w?®ii?4»i?®9fi I fii ▼fi'siiinilt cni*t 
im®*, ?nw 4191191 4fw« 941 film m ntui 
l«n 9»9*tl 9tl I* 4<»fiH9t9 <91911 411111 WDI i??y 
449 iflllirt 41411 41? en*ft 4^ 1? 4<1 4 9lf94 
1*11 41151? >191 -*9? 4firt nf?4 11)>I* ?t4ift?m 
4ftl4 9914fillfl t 

iitnUlF, 14 I tw 

Bill, Itnil-ll I / <14114 



« i?. *iwn j I ui 


“>iwif^wfr (Ji"ti ) <<(? 
v^Piaur ’I’itt’fa 

) ^c«<t wt’fj I 

c»j 'ftwa c»i«tt5 i;^sfs)i Hi «ttfiiic«i ai 
®n ’itfat»r, c»in^ a? '«iiit« 

^fa'B Hi I iNstHfa faas fig*i~ 

*it?-%a‘i I »j’iw-‘:(a*i « ai 

CWa*? ^f^9TH1 'St'JlH I ’9tai-Mtf9C'5J9 

«»l-^*tt'Btl’f I 

HaK»I<f’ff«f’IC'» 5»ra*H6Ht9 
^H59t=< aeta ^can i •a'? 

fawiatsia aaai'i!— “^Tnai fHW 

wi «ia>i»5j ^fiir»ifsi i as-ac-HUjaW) Hc^ffs'Ti 
atiffw m«rta aai^ a>faa i 

•> I ‘«j«t ^'stcaa f=vai ca'lia \ 

K I “faaa^a ®tWj 'af«f *ia faafa'® i 

« I "^«ftaa f^ai aia ! ara ! ?t 9 !! 

8 1 '(laa "a«Ta ata 5a<.’8ta i 
« I c^tata afa»i c^ifan ata i 
* I ata ata ala hi i 

aifa^si fuata^a -a? ^taaH aj<f aa i 
at fawiaa «fwcaa ata aca aifaail-f^ataala 
caa a^ajta, a(>aa8l aia^a’? ^ta^i 'aatfa« 
atatif 1 '*iaa aaa aaai, a afHa 
8'atafaai >r8l a^fawi aaai ^caa i 'atifa'a 
atftw ata-^ataa >aaia atfaf«ias ajiata ait 
»PBi } «t#ta atfataia <8^ taa^a ^ataatia 
^aata aa aca i ataai at ^‘Sl afa'sit 
tatiar f faai faata i • vide ^ i i ’jt 

▼fa«i f fata^ f% ®wc« «t5Tfa« ataics i 
arwai tatt^ncait 'slata ^c«a afaatfa i aaa 
•a>fipBi cat aana ca faa ataai 

att, atta atata caia c^ia faa <*ta4a afaai, 
afaalnataata afaai ai caata <aa< aat- 
laiwi '® fa8»taa iflaFf^ca ftata atfaaj, aai 


aiaiai atfacaia fa la feaaaa a?ai« afaw 
nils, 'Bta> caaita i af^sit'i^aiaa^c'B ataai, 
af<i«i aaata^«.afa ata t«Jtra fiaa« <*faa w 
Scaa afaa i afaat^^ataa^a aft«ts cacaa 
cat aaiaa cata cata fsa a*?t afira^t— 
cataa ««.’ifaa ■aasa^iaai 'aaa« atiaiatca, 
•it aja faa's aaa'ss ^cafaas atca ai i 
afia 'ijfaata carta ca faa a[l5si 'stai 
tf^aicaa tamca •atai atcaia faatca aarstt 
Sai-stai « ataata cataj i (c^faaaat) “«ca 
^ta faia aca cacaa aaa,” “aaa^a” <aa< 
( C'iifaaiaj ) “ataia'la «uai ^a ^far «ita ntf 
4t fasagt afa«H cata catata ®ti« afa*! 
cat aacaa atcai tfsatcaa fas fas ata-anm 
cataftc® C6ii afaa i 

tvaiaf-hfa® aasiatcs ^aliaafa 'aata 
«r«afa, pifaVaaai « ijpfaifl can, 

•(aiai'^n fB3f, aa: a^aia at«-aa»l apffa 
a<af9 faas taa i 

atai-aiaiaii— an an faaita-faatacata ani, 
aiata «afa acacta atai i 
caa c aa aai ana aa ata aia, 
faaaa faatfaa aai art aca i 
aaa aiata af^ aaa aiaa, 
aca ata fata aca caiia aaa i 
tatca fa*?:, aicai^a fstaffaa aadattaa atl 
aaa aattai caa atfa r 

t— 

4 aaiaa— "aa ttaia aittiat afa aa atfa i 
^caaia fata ata a® a^ atft i 
f? ^fata atfawta fa atfaia ■art i ■ 
faa'a ajaa ata tjffaaa airt i 
• • * • 
aatata ata 'ajtatiaa ■jara 
fata an tra «ia caiaa aaa i 



« bar, 


t 


t<i “■rw<wii* <<^twi 
*t<% 4^*t— 

art^*! fw’fw, 

CTft sfit •tti I 

f’tiii'®^ ifft *t?i «r^«t‘r »r« i 
nurtf^a *11 ’^n*! 'b^ i 

f*rcBCT^*» 1 
" ari’**t c»tww 'BtB *n 1 

*»1 «W STJtsi I 
'SftrW C»J5\^ f^»I ®«fCT ««fl*l I 

^'B OICT f*»*» 1 VB 4l»I CTW, 
cnUfW •Itl’l C^W I 

■ niwwsti ’TBWt® c&t^*l I 
^tCTfw cs^r® ^CB’f c'sf'^® I 
’J®T« I 

CtBtMt CT^1« 1 

?»i T®, 

. ^twl •tt’ltB B*>»I I 

®t9l a(^? ^W1 SB5?(1?| Mia I 
CBtCTM Btfea CBllfe Mt6t w® Mta I 
ftwR CTtBai %ar<l« atfifCBii 1 
Mama Manta mmi BiftrcBiat 
war « ila»60»a atMitn at^a aintca r^ata 
^ 4f« <aaM« a<Mfa? ?a? afaatcf 1 

•rtatj t 

atataaita— *«atiM cbm atfecaa fetata cncafa t 
cataft catafa va catafa catafa 1 
ca c®a <aaa ata ca caa ««aa 
fBa caa'feta'tPB'e ai aa a^ 1 
t^aa »aa caife ^^ai aji 1 
<aaa ajaa aia caiaca wttia 1 
c«i^ aiat^ta ata «aai a'sta, 
»tafta‘'atai ama 1 


^tiac® fetata faa aa ff^iaa 1 
^fetaa attatiai— ^la ca»a— 
a® atai ataa f^ asfaa errata 
atv ®1® caca ata atfei aa 'Bta 1 
•afaca afata tffata atai at^ 1 
aiat^a 'stcaj aja arta r 

aftai ap^ata^a afa aatat® afaatl ^aa 
ataa ; 'itata ata«ta a?, fa^ia at^— ^atr® 
afaa ataala afaatiw 1 ^at#ta fBOi 

^tf^« raaiB afa stfrta attata aftatiaa— 
“'sa aa atafa® < 3 pta faata 
^iM caa caaa® fa*^ afaata 1 
ata c»tta c®ta?a «fl«a ttartta 1 
■ -a cBita ^jaicB <5^ atfata f® ®tta f 
a««: caitt®— “aa?ta •(aait®! caia ata aPi 1 
aa ita aa^jta caata 'aafa 1 
®f%« ata ca' 1 ® afa ai ®a wa, 
aai ata Btai ata afaa f® aa r 
atai BHftat® faar ®fa ®taaa 
atata alata as *M, a'?, a? 1 
at® a^i ®taa aa fata c®ta 
atiat® ataf® ®a wfa atawa 1 
•^aa atsf® ca« c«itaa ataita, 
alta ataa s;» >« *(ata '«ta 1” 

«a swt ’fraa ^a va«, ti« ®raa 
asati « ®ra®i tfsata^a 1 fta 

®fa'Bia ««aa asta '9 apff® aift, ®fa®i assata^ta 
^atataa fataaa 1 

ai^-afaa fjia ata, ®aa(a atasst atata 
atBiataa a"atat®a aa«aa ®iaa ? tats 
a"ara®®ta aaa arataiaa «f®i ^ftai atliw* 
fin,* ®aa ®fa®i fytta^a ali-gftat^ caa 

• aaia «« ^f« eajttfa ataasaftartafltfi 
aflwiwa, at® caati® ®a ant al aaa «®i®a. at® 
aaa ata (atai ata aa aWa » atatntii ata Ptti ®ta 
aa aatsa 1 
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«{^pffff*i I «t’ 8 t^oi?i 4 «r> ^f»ni 'stfs? 

f »J5»tC»It5!Il I 

’ff5l«tC'5 tfsw I 

'istl>«l'3 3C3 5I1 I 

fjfll «» J11 I 

\ 31^ 33 5(1 I 

.. 'flt3S3tH ’f'? C»IT3i r3®531 33 31 i” 
>Jf3t3t‘t '^’I3f3 C3 n3fC*If531 ^f3C®3, l31 ®t3f3 
Clh '*ff«3t? f3!5l’, «lfi^3^ '®f9! f35t3 

3(f3t353 1 

«f^C3 33t331 

^ ^iMifsSI 3«3J? ^3i^® 5ff3i:?fi( I 

“^31 3<t«r <3^ »tft3!l '*»«f3r •SifS 3^, 

®^^tCT ^31 3t3t3t‘r3 515^3 9tt3, f31><t1 

'iTt3tW3 3Wt3r’3t3 ®?t3t3'9 ?T3 SJt« 33 3t^ I 
£333 »!^3-3t3n3T ??313^^3 »tf339I3l?t £3^3® 
f3®3Jt^ 38, ^f3ft33 ««.3t3?f51 r33lt3f 

^a|t 3 ® alt 3 ® 3 C‘t 3 33 ! 3 " 3 f 3 «I 3^3 ^?? 3 ®f 3 
>3^ 3f5t3®^ 3«.3t3t® ®t3®t^’?3t3*!t'9 
3f^3 f37®1 5^3f£<s l” «»®J3-“®(1331 ®r3'«1 
3P(3t3^3 3|f3® 3<3J1 3%! £3f33l3, ^31 C®3*I 
3«f 3£3— «•• 3ff3® 3?C3 I” 3®t3^ 

ij^3 3tr3® 3a 3tr3rej3 »3331, r3r33®J 6t®f3 
3tft® 3CT3 ^133-®t3 f3£3531 ®F3£3, 4lt3® 
>K3Jt3 r33tC3«, ‘‘®f3®ff3f3f33’t" f3ll3 3t®31 
®f33lf33 I 

<3^ 3533 3ff^3 33® ^’SJtfk 

®8»I3t3 ‘33^.3®IV*W'533 3tf®® I f33 
35^3t33t3 ®f3 5t3 35f 313‘f 31 3*1 f33 I 
3rf3®1 f^3*^t 3£® :- 

r* ®13 33C3 313 3f® 

3f3 ®r3®t3 3tf3 3»t3 «t3tl3 I 
®t3J'3tf3l®I *3^ ®(133 ^*r '3^®3lf^ 3^313 
ff3J->Jff3WI «l333t3 3f® 33®tf4rft38 


£3t3F3 £3'\3l3| I 331 31331, ®f3®1 3'3nit3^t 
®t3J-3trn®I3 q®3 ^£33 33 tfHK® I 

3t3t33®: 3313 ® fa33t* 3t^3-3tft3t 
®f3®13 «rt3 f«3 I ®«3r33 ^£3, 3tft3l-*f3T 
3ff3E®I, csll 3f33tfi[3 I 

5f3*ear9 *£3® ^«3 ^®3 ?*3!«3'^3 ®r33TE53 I 
“*[341 3t?3t33V 3f33331, 333 
3£f^. £®lfe® 31^11, 3t3®’1 3®1 fl'ff® *£3*51 
3£?5 ?3S 3J33® 5?3t£f I 

3 33£3 3®ff3 3I?£®£33 “f®£3t'83r 3«3 
®t3I 33 ; f ?l£® 3f3al33 8(3l3J33lt3 

£®3 C®3 3t*£3£34 33£31 ®f33t£8[3l 

31313, ^!31£is ®t\n1C*J» | 

53:3ff3C«I3 Jl^ £333(1^ 3lt3t3E33 f3W, 
®f3®l f^3T33^® ia®33 3ti® “£®lfe3fl3" 

31351*3 5l3t?3t3 31<f csll *f33lff£33 I 

4$ 33£3, ?f3’®£ar3 313131 ®383lf3£«13 «33 
■313 “nlf?®! £31C33’’ r3Wf33 3f3®1 ?73t3^ 
«t3l3 3f381 3131313 3l3J-3ir?£®I3 '«3^ 3113 
3®t3 *f3£®f&£33 I 

®3Sf33£5 “*f3®t 35^133Y 3l33 3*fel 
f33£B 31313"! 3 rt33 ft 3l3^ *£33 I It3r3 
31^<r •I*«t3 f333 33) *r331 3£33— i^O— 38 
’j: I 3t?tr3* *l3J-3lf?£®re, £33 3* 3!8«*133 
31 3313 3)391£3 ®13t3 31 *f3®H «*f^ 31 
319111 *f3£®£3 I f® 53 3t£33 *rt»3< 

^3l3 1J3I 39®:-“*f3'S1 

*f3;-3fr3£®r3 4firc*« ^®3 W *ff3ff3 *rjll 
313131 *f3®l3 Wf*®! f3*l£33 «313 *r33l 
f38t£S3 I 

®3f*f3 *f3®l-3B3l3 r*3l3 ®33l3 4t3t3 

*^r£®3, ®t3l f3r*®-3333t£33 *3f3*3® 3C3 I 
5f*t3 *f3 3r3*Bar <<f33l3 *9 *f33 3*f3l 
fi£33l 4 r33E3 *r3®l-lH3t33l3 *4*ft 

3^13^3 3«3J *f33t^; ^1331 ^3tW3 *313 



'e^par i 


t 


*»ft, »rffT3i 

f^fl »i^»t, *ta»^ 

ItfTCB f5|^« *rl r “« C'*tfil« ’fPl'SI 
Of 'Sjfl ^>(51 

♦W’^ Infill® r«t9’» ?n I ^3? c’f n^*! carfj® 
«h»r^ »it<rin fi ^^c’r, '»t»t'9 ^1^51 >i?("ff «f*i 

ai'8«, *|f5^t« ^fwi C4t?f^ 

irrt? ^s%»r i" 

41*1 »l<Pltf«tl ^ I 

4^ "tst^ *(£^5 

41* iftfl ><1 ifilSS ItlTl ; 

mt4 4 IW? 411 ’iflW 

fim, imi 4 Piiw ? 4*61 *11 

ifintfi I “iPrei-f 4 '^ irei 
r^iw fi citiii ifflfltl itr^'si-citai 4’i^< 
^fl4 I Ilf*!!, 4^141 

C4tl C411 11 ftl 

irt* 11 I *taH«H4fflI4 141 4f?11 4f^1- 
4»tt liwfll jrptl 11 I 4t 

ftwHWl C4ll C4tl 4£l 4*11 ^f4 l^i I 
tftw »tti4 CTflt* cn lltll *14 

*|"»ft4l411 r4 4ttl ItfiU lf^41 I 

SW*1 1* ^1 •tlltl'1 *t4tl l^tl 
14 ltf^« 111 m flS 441^ 

411 W IWItWl m 4lft41Wl 414tfl fi£44 I 
44? Itl “441114111 ^44lfi4l" lUl 441111 
lf44l fltH, 4lltl 4C4, l4fl41C4 “itlt^'flll 
441” llf44 If I 4^ 4411 ^I4tt4 *lC11lf«4r 
4H 4141 r44Hl 4fi41 441144 11, 

4tl1 %ati irillfl I 

waiin fw, 44111 11, (»' 4111 11 lfi|4 
«lf41 ciltl Itltl «t4l isnu 114141-11 
«ir4^ H I “lCltlf«41” 4 "4ti41 ^4tl«?1"t 
4*1 *1*^ ffin 4 «l4tf*|4 1^4 I. 


44l« 41411 11411 411tf4tajl 1^ 414 
4fl lit ; f41 £4 lltl 11411 till fit*fl 44tl 
4 1111441 41'54 ?tltfi4 I 4fi4l f flll^tl 
mil 41111 ClflC4 41tC4fi— 
“4f44l 51114 HHCll fl4t »«t iRssttCl 
4a fifimii Cl, 4fi4i iiifiili ifl4i£C4 
lir** 4«lt? llfl® 45 1 « 1 < ICir Itll 4* >Slll« 
4111144 11 I ill 4ri4U4 4lii4 44«. «lltl 
41<1 4C11, 411 41111 fl^l 4rc4 411114 
4* 4fll 4f4tci 0fS itl r 4fl41 llUllfll 
411 44 llil fill l|ltfl9I 41lfl4ll4tt4 

{ iiiti ) til *3;^ fii^tmti 4riFrr44 
itllfsl 1411 4I1S1 41111 fl't? C114J C4tl 
fllll iff* ll It? I 4Fl4f f^m^l 4tc4j 
Itltt 1^4 11 C41, till 4C1? 51411 «W1 
llltl 4a “5141 4141141" 41414 let I 445a 
5141441141 4"4114 411 lRp4a 1414141141 
*I14tlt l'4Hr4 full I 

41151 441 15*111^14 151415 4ri41 

flOTl41 4 nittlflll 41^1^4, Btltl 11 llltlll 
Clt 11C51 llflC4J5 f4 f4 ^4411 1141 

411 lftl4 41C1, 4111 4rHl 4ri5tt 1#111 
4flC41 ®4l11tl 4fll I 

4f5*1 IfltUftCl 4lt1«; IttHW ftl5 fill- . 

>' t<5l41 « 4141 4fl4t5 541*1111 II lit 

lfft«I I • I 1*14 I 8 I IWt^l I 
4 I 514 5511 1 * I 14T1 l<lt I 41151 (4) t«t*t 4 
iHt 4fi4l5 4*111.(1) ICltpWtll (1) 514 554 
1*4C^ l«4in f4I ifll I 

41151 4f4Bl f^l1lfl1t4 4Ca5 1411 
4ttC4ff I— 

> I 11115^41, { ltfl4 ) (1) 5141 -*1414 
(ii«tfi4) tnwi ftn *l«lt 1^5tf*l 
(«> limits llfCBl I tltC4 4|tti, ltl?E4tl 
irtt* 4 4*1* ftfi d»4tf*l4 ita ftltl 



*R«in ] I 

w • kf itror c»fW'W<’( #?(« ctiij 


tfr« «r»f*t» I 5t*i ^tfw-w 
ffirs I («) wtH «rn%ft ( '*<’w 
•»«) fai^fl1-wt*t-'*l>lft*fl 5jl»tu i 

f^wta Iff fer ^¥»iiiwr 

^"»rtT» ftl»|Sl i ^it'5'8»l1 ft 4^11 ffai® 

I 

(«) »lWfl >KnTr«fft ( 
na ) 

(a) « ♦lift — 

^■^tff, -Siffa l'§l'l5l 

fwtcii I ^ff'5iff^t'>*ftr5 c’jw^jc?? ^'«’»5t 

( 1 ) nwtnvww— 

uf^n •a'Bt'sea 

WrjT^’f f»lf ^'5 f’ 1 ^ 5 ’ 1 ' ffi?? 

ftwtfl 4’l“l «^5fc? I 

«f?t5 a’lT'ltf ^f'l'» 

"f|»1 ^Tr< I” 

(It) flW ?5*t1— 

«5«ti fl’ta -att*! r<»ci^— '«a 


3IR1 I ^>131 835tt3 «Vt Ifrt3t3 C*ftf 

at3lCT3 C*WT3 Jian«f «fl^C»t ffil31 f?»ITa 1 fWft 
3f*i3tfs '«3r atatn 

ftanstit} ^33, tm<8t3l »H3»« 

“t?) f fffp3tf Wt«tfitr33f3»tl*^ 
W3 3#>lf «1 I ^<f3tt33»t8 3ft«fCf8 ^ntfW 
43? f fiSai H3I3Ufl»l1 r3»t*H33 «?tft«*( Haa 
i^«f3«t3 ’)3'»tC33 >l"3t'r»'Bf3 t3) >*t¥tr«r» 3^ I 
'St33'8: ?31 ®|8 3^>|3 39ftr3a 3® ffit I 
3l3 3{3[ >lfjr® 3*« I t'f 3^>13 fC3t, ftaWfCI* 
’1»'t3ltl3« 3tf33 3?35, 4^31 «tf3W 

f3’3i3 <i»i» aia I 

«tf331 4®^ f3f«'5tt3^ f3r4ff3 af3«1-ff3l- 
3ft3 »ir853 3Fr3»It3 I «t^ t^t^t 

5t®t3 ntf««i f% 'Bfc3 3f'?r s^hitcf, 4fin 
«T3t'a 33t3t3( a<r43 ^f3atrf i 

3t*t»ii-3jf >af'«it3 3Fc»i, i>t®t3* ntfitcai C3 
^cm 3i53tc3. *¥« «f'8ti3 atftt 

sita® ffc»i^— ?3i5w « 9^«»5a t start 

3?113 *14 3tf3t:*t? aJ' I I3K33 f fe3 tWC* 
artl'8t'93 t.*3i*f»i 03t=t af331 at33l atw faart 
aa3 afaiafu i 


3llf^fiwiarti cam i 







irt5t% mt9 Slfsguritftw^W m- 


••wf ftt ^c»itt»? 

^i-«t?t*r »iff»f, 

«if«c»r %i« »i^ 

^*1 ^K«rt 'rtf^ I 

’ttWCT? 

HICT 

W W W’lf ' 

8itfn 

<«Wf 5 ffif-*l»t, 


aWB "r«w*t I 

CBllt? 'ftitti WW 'Sfij 

^t« ^•l'8t*l, 

*1^1 ^’^»I-n^^ 5ii ?»! 

t-sertini, 

c* ’Wt’it'jv 

«r« ! 

^Sll*i1%«l>m c<Jf« I 


( cef^Jis^^rs) 


«rifB BW ^*1 

BBfsI '8^C»J— 

CBtBW f«r»lf»lCB C^W 

^nr * t«t } 

'8WCT 

ftBf*t<1lf^rB Btt,— 
''^’1 

f 1B I 

•4f% f CBTB ffit «<« T 
•«BW1 C«WB «« 


C«tB 

Brtw BttlB Bft 
*»rsj, Bf, CBtBlfl 4 W-r 

“Bw CTBB itfri^ f»rat, 

iPtBCTB itn i 

“A ^ B t CT t C B 

<lBCTl TbBI BtH t. 

“f fvit^ *itw*r cw, 

BttB Ittl BTB, 
“ifhCTB rtCT *W BtW 

WBBBBfBBtll" 

555T*fWtf 



,> VkI 1 CTPnt cw^»rcii f^vt-nw i jm 

«I55rr?I^3R 'Q CWC*fW I ♦ ' 

( ) I 


c^ BifiiSi ’ifim »irii’if«r5 

*f)Ntw c’f?! 'srf’n fi»*fi ^?tcTa 
“oii^’* ^fwa »ilvj «firfH ^fasi i c>it 
'« ’Jt^ *«tw ^r«f<«?^si 

cfi«rt »wcf «rtwlB!<j mi. 

^fT»» «r^cf «if’r I 
cw« ‘afsY 5»tCT ^^^1 f«5< c^w« ’i‘t*<i *11^ 
^ c»t*i ^ c^<r aifif « 'srttc'T^ 
WI C»1*l8t C^t*(§l ’ll? ?r5« ?? «Kt4 

c^*» ^t??i «it^ 5ii I c?i<r? 

‘13PI wvl’ ««tsi c?? »i?'i*i? ^'s.’ifss »i^ni 

ttin <*rt« I c*(^?»i ^f??i fsic? 

I 

«ifwCT ^’?t»f«’?i'r«it?'B i”» 

new ">• ?«»!-> 

“otI ’inf*! » w* n?s n ntwv 
%t»n t^»i, w ’i^»i «*n ?t*ii 

«t<1 «tw nH'SM nr?*i l" ?CTn ?ll? 
ntwtf^tf I 

c?or» Ttnpm «f?«i 31^*1 « WWW 
w? « *rwww« ’’ll,® ^1 

Will nfiiwwi Mf’iift'Btw ’^f’t? 
artvi « ^nNn^n«< witw? 

"nrn?ti?f?w aw am’i’Hi'B'iii 

'?«tl I 

•(^ wwftli firfii f*ifwi tire nnm 
> WIintfiiw’il^Wwntni-nfniniCT *tft* I 


?i(#r ««?i Tj^i KivB 

nr?wsf I" 

««?c*i «(W?ic?? >ini»u ^nrsnfiw 
ftnsM? »w<»w« ’ifnm 
n'fawrn t— 

•‘Accorclin^^ to the Sutapatha Brahmana, 
and tile Chandoyya Upanishad, Prajapati 
by broo(Jiii*y over the three elements, fire, air 
and the sun, produced from them rtspectively, 
the RiV, yajur, and Saina-Vedas; The same 
origin is a.scribt:d to them by the Law giver 
Mann, who douhilcss formed the ideas from 
the Biahinanas. He says that Brahma for 
the' peifi)rmance of sacrifee, milhedout from 
fire, from air, and from the sun, tlic triple 
eternal veda, distinguished as Rig, yajur and 
Sama.” P. P. 5—6. Teaching of the Vedas 
by Maurice Phillips. 

nrnntwn T[WflV 
‘aifl’ »W f??[« n^ltH W— 

Tartt?^ c?nw?2rit r 

’(i?^il'BW>ini»i c?nrt«.’tfw wf 4^- 
nwm ’wt'i n'fiw ?i^?i ’^wi orPirB 
*it^ w nn.cw *ii^?trif»w’B «»t^»i?fn« ’tfii’fPw 
?^?ti*, fm ?fC’»i'r n nm?n wwr 
CW1 nts I ’mwr? ?<m? nft#r n^^rtw its 
«t« I 1?« arwi, ^*ifw^ « 

?fi?iw? i|t*i nwt?? ’rtittf i 

atw « ®»ifwiftf«rw <?CT?^ m m[T8 
ntw <«?i»i^w fw»i 

?^?T« «r8T? Wt»» C’W’ftW ♦itwi 
ntf »n I 'nwtw ? ftirt 

«rBr?wt??f*ni CTtn ti*fli enw? Inin- 
f*IW«lftc?W »IW? W*rHCT? «tCT w 



HI bar. I t 

fcw ^ftcHt alitor M w^«tc¥^ «f«tT*» cwnrw ftfSrl cffitw 

ntiCT? Hiwwit ^f>»»*i ’ifwfv «ir«fi ml w— “^fWtintfirw i” 


*m<l tfrt cw«ii <tinrt« '•^**11 

m \ "Tt-^TOf "nliw 

*iwwc» ^r»ifi ^tir<j ^51 

tjrtrt cwft<«t CT'ti I (?it 

tlttli aimf5W« c% 

•tw "’ll fftw ntll I 'Ht'T^I 

li^f f iw «iv6r m «i^'8 sffflwff w<ti— 

*iMf^ «*ifi if*i w i" 

•ptCT 

'•tCT CHW »r»t*n ‘c^^i c’i'Mr- 

*rt)»wi^ «t^i w 'BH1W5 

iWB wm ^«t<i »(w ^fflre« 

•itfit t «f nwfl ^iw -awn’ll w«n 
atfl cwwti «afa ww ci fiifir® ai wtii 

fj^Piw atii artiww, wf: awiai aiiiw Cental 
itil ai.rtia fWti an ifaw an ifaii 
at^cf aa< ala aw«5 «<aifw ^catai am 
a.t awa ca ciaaaati caa wca ifew « wraf^ 
aritiata atcwia i a^aca *ai»ni cacat«.afw- 
#a a watwta awcat ainia ®caa ataii 
caa-*ra® aPntI aw wfi i aiw ^afirw atfaiwi 
,cwta aaw at aw a-aifaw faa an wiai atiwt 
t!it« ?<lw a^ atfww i 
,awrt*tialtvc’iaiKia atatawtatai caawta 
fawta aartat ««aa1 atwtaai wRia I ^anrataai 
.(TOftaalai aaiai atwa w taraatai caaw ^^w 
tatew irfa atcwwcaa.afi^anw aapata 
iai Tfi. atiw atawa ^aa atatw aPmai^iw 
ti||Ra i Taata aft all. a atit ca cam 
fiaiafva caawi *tcaHv a<ai aliw wtai ataai 
ariftwili cawf Pnwa;aicf« ataaiate^ 


-artwv fwa caawta 'Siaa attcaw cwiacawa 
«ata caawT cw wtai fawai wii ewaa aaw aca i 
®araaatfw ca tw awa ^fif atiw %4ai 
aariafa ati at cw %«.aa w aiacaa a;tr atew taai 
atwa a<ai atwai ata w^iia tatatfirew fwtara 
cafacw atwai aia aai :— 

“HTcib ai«acai awi ffcw^ ja^tf^tac i 
w ataacaiacwa i" tfw ®al^cwaac«tta 
^tiatatcan a!itJt«.afw atataita;- 1 
<aana awnw atawa caawi, faajtw atreafeaa 
caawi w awtw atatataa caawi afaai facia'll 
atatcf I ^wi wftnt aratwi, fa^ aertia aratwa 
«aac iracw ati.ai aa*twa w«iiwa aat attew *t«a i 
Jitcw cafacw »itwai attcwci ca aatat 
aewa caw w^awj aft fai ail w ajfja 
Ifcast aifwapa araaica i ana tea ^ttra 
^twa « aetja tw atia ^twa atatci t -at 
^ntattwa ana maai -at aiatca aitan wfatw 
at ai. ai«^caa ataa an^ ^aw caawtwta 
wfaffa® atewa aca att atata caawta wiatfaw 
atatcaa i ai,ct^caa -aaa aiftcwt tata f*nrta 
aiwai ata afan ^atcaa aw aa aai~ 

“'S tea catt^ai ataat catatawfawi -atnfin 

cartwatawafcH i" 
«aaiw -aaa anwawta a<ai aftaft ata aRwi 
caawta wai aai atatw i 
aiprttaa ca ia» w w»«at itwta caat ata 
wtata atatw tatt «atfaw aa afaai wtaal aw 
wfti ana cwtaa< att iwatc an fwa< at 
wma *aac ati wtwa afaai w» ai tiaa wtwtat 
'aiataitaawta wa atew wwwta fai '^waa wta 
wwata wtat atai atfwtai aaplftaa fawn 

aww w anatw walirw wtw twaittw'; ’ttaai ' 



’ •(rtflv '*f»rtl lifter ^f»t*i ^c»r i • "«rfcsf<n< ■ttv4t«i« 

•itfti cnt '■itw'ift 4^— iitww «fw« 0j««ii<»t4l cw’iw ^f»m «wi 


awwi »it»i '8'*.^^^ '««(w 
fir ■ «at?r"6's fw >i"»rf<fi!) 

^(fwi^r 5i9i c^?5frs5i 

fliw srwi*! rr ?si, 

cfw wtf fsfBs 'if^f^’irr ®f'V'B 

ff I >«|llC*t 5lt8 ■SItfC-iT ’If 

’ffiir ffw^fj fljprtfj fefffff »?i«; «nf?if^ 
f>W '*»« 5=1 I ^t’(t!l 

« dWS ■saRf^L^filKf 

M I 

•fiftw >s|?a'8f ffvl l«fS C5t5 

fi cf '•ffiTC’fa ’FCf CflWaptf 5l9i 

W fff 4^ fff fel'Sfl ’»'f'ii 

«f^'5 w I 'B<,»n ft«f5fj f^cif fsiw«i fir 
*f(^ 45< WfffI fic® '99 «|C8 -f 

*tfii'«)tf fCffi 4i»cicaif 
fjii fiftf fffff vti r«ff -sifw 

l*ltf ff*ir fif fn** I 's’l’i ^fwiw 
c«taf ftfw f'r®5 Iffifti aiff 5f 

4f< Wf«» f’ntff ♦«=! I 

4l fl'Biftf' fjifitf ftaif ajfi f fsw «ifffli 
9C1 ff^ ntff r» 8<f(f 

f«rf 

♦tfilfjtf ffilwf I f «'fff « fPf r«f fl 
ffwlfti cftf fire f«ff cwff ’Wff'9 

f«f%? f »1f9fw9 f > f I*l1f JtWf 

ft flrn <«5« f rtJf tftfft 9 '8^m9 

ftfi crffv ram f«rf 

fifwff fij f Iw ff f c*t i*ftf f tr- 

fiwf «tfH ^ ff^PB *ttr ft« I filn 
tntffi ftr c«f fi*n fwi 

«lii« f ff Vml filJ* t*n*wi »f«i fifjtff 

‘ilw CT *tfwti »tr ffwl fm 


ifiBCf I ffffi tlt- 

ftf»i^ Bttf art ffasti ftffi fini 

frf^cfitira ntf « nm rftr 

fif fit's 'ssfffif^cffl fTfnwit ’RfrsT ftf 
f «ft? ffilfTa 'tfll'Bf afff flw *ttff I 

%'icaa ’iitfiefi fit® fftfitff fffffBttff 
cf »tf ffi_« aff t»ai «fR cfwi ®tfi ffiffli 
ftfaftf I Iftftai fftfltfa 

cf f®ta »i>i!f«if tfjfa® fItBtf I 

>*^tf «itfai f<uw'i®n ff®H ’mi 
*iu*ifsHi ®f<t*i crfic® 'tflfcf cfc«r ff!i 5 'Btftrt 

fstn f « f|«ft«f I 4 |«tn 7 i|ji 
ff’Hi’ii ff>? fircff fffa fjtt*i««iifr iftfl 
•ftfii ai« fl ffi— 

*cfjs: n?i ffa^fwiffjf^ 
fTfifi: fafffTnfnfilrfffc” l®jifir i 
ffCf^Cff ff f*^ fff fit® 

f=i*ra I fwi<<ii ff fff 

fsfti®? Iftf 4l fff ftrif .i fijarftftlj 

fc*f 4 »fif cff«i f FffH fiwf nff® 
fifttff ffi “ft^itiffajfiif®" flff® I 
vtftfrswf ftftrif «iftr» I” If® ^1 1 
“ff^fcwftai frat’ 4 l ftt®i« ®ffai fan fi 
ffai®! ftwa «ftf cffftffcf faMcaffi® ntl i 
4 | ff® «fti fti® ®tfai ffrtcra (Tf'Bi 
affa fffttn fffw fna ®ffi flani ftfl 
lift® *itfai®ii I 

wi ®tfai ntftfifB «ft*i cff®l roil 
ff ®tf fft® fttntsf 1 ffaai rtar ®tfai fflr 
ail,( iar ) « afa n®t»ial ftfaai «fft® *rrl i 
f®att ttfti® ®tf ai ^aff® c«ra®ta oaa fa®tf 
aftil fftaitnl fc® ®flii® •«!« I Ifii® 
fftmaa ®ini ca ®l faf®» «fff®i 



rWfiWI ^tw ilitii »tfl if^WX} ><1^ awf^vWatW •HfqEf’frtHif 

CTtw’j'BW wf^w t?w “a«Y *itP» 'fff*ffinit» 

•tfii!^<»- c>ittwwt« nff* w wcwflj «•% f«*t c’w Ow r^r^H.istt^r 

CT f» •Wi «1<rt ^HtlW« <•«!*> «V W’<« ait f%si CTW'S “fi|5|18” WCT 

c>«w—c»iw«n « 5Br C’lT'fv i '«t «f^ri «f« i f«»i cwa 

i •wf *if<'» ^»fcwt»n cwt .nN* w sir^ c’W«« apif’i^'W 

t>nrf c»tst«w« «JW "iw? t«fw5 -ftHti fw'itKi c^^sit «|it>t 

•W »lt1t«1 ‘C>rt*«m< ‘«8r*lM’ fail CW^ata >iiantTt«*l “fafS* sTtll« ttftClil 

*iiart ftt«K«n -«nti nt««i ^ti i *(w oiaiv^f^aM ’^cai? atuti «tft»« i 

nftw CTtcwfl »ppi<iv m ??wt '8Tfi» wci rt 4^ 

CTiCTu n»«w^ at«ii« •■^finii c’lit as i ’it'asi at* 'stal atrs^ caa-a^scon as*itTO*ni 
• cwsata anas aw tafaa s|fs, 45a-fa<ts aatsai ai'ssi at^w ansi 4Wsl 
ati, 4 4ifir®i atw Tasita .«aii acaacss 4?ca cat ^r»6» ^fsc^ft aai— 
faata atstw 'stai 4iasi ^ais a)a€»ts “awcat cas^asi«ii aa^colaa at?a* 
afiiata I ataisai’t®: faaijspai«.«W9f5«Hf*i: i" 

tsfira casats fsata 4 csaseats ata fail tf« atais «< ^aiis >^»a cata i 

sitasi ca at#cas Tsssi SSncs 'la;'® caca^ awcas c?s^ caaai aisa 4<i«, 

'fflitfl aiarw caasaat a tsfa* caa«i faata ®tatc« caaa ^ra afrtjst attia ^f^fa'® 
ijaicai atafrtJf afi('» 'jaai afssi ^tfac's atstcai sfc^ors aisit caswatra sitaTca 
aicaws %aaf« 4 4f« ai awtws'Bts ; acai fa'^atitis -astltat ^Wa« a^stwi '444a 
aa^f * ^a?f4 4a< 9 t;si rs?s fsaM, 4sc atacacfs ^ajstas as ai aa^catws asPr 
<ata aracaws *aaf% 4a< jps al acatcss ^vfts »fs s(«an 4tai naisa '^fscaaji 
faata "atoirea iptifw i 'aas 4aSi v vsasar facstafas 4satai 

jatsianai 4 4taii caafaatias acaitvaa awt 4aica caa-aaias «r«ai4 fsas 'a aatatis 
Cffaw atl “awt^ *BFtat?Fsarsca4a aijtasai" ^ajsa aaiatca ajafi at'asi atlwcf 4t*l 
'aai awm UR 4aTw faasc^t taittwca i atsa caassars 4tat4 a^r a»rs5tt caa fafaa alitw 
■: 4 t aia «H4t 'efats 4asr atatsi “uwatwa” afasi lari attww i atfaa aafattti awcas 
.•ai 4 -alstwi 4tcsfa, swPia atcti aa^c^ws -acsta 4at 

al4wis rptiast aas Taasw caassats attaiatcti ataiatas osisra 4tsia ftc%as 
irtaw firaias afa^ aiaai aftrsi *taltci aa- atsi a>f« atatfaa •\atas faatit? SFaiaf 
l»att aa*, lami au^wts aai 4a^ ^astci: Masi aftstt caa .caa aftas faat'^ 
atasaati aas afasi tcaa asi alstw aai— ' atstw afasi cats as i ftsi aiaa aijt 

t . ‘‘«itwliaii^^sa4ai^sat»tst%s4 44aTat aafatcas atst^ aifaitftv as ,4a'W 

> srif waf® atitw aitau ataatfawt i* . fistftwa 'jaiaaia am atatftrs lr» 

;: V |!a^ ssli atatcu uataim i wfsw ^tctjfaai as ‘ -aas Uftica 



] c’pni '« cafw cwaflclf f^arMapa 


^r« w«nrttHa «w arf^tftr ^trtia wtai 
♦wiwa « i . 

“afPRfa «IjW ;if>re Hiar 

ftai »nror ftnrl^twa 

narfire “cwsti< 

<aif aw aaiwa's «t<ira «f«»tifir'8 

« ?<f« tiaift's ?« ca afatia ciacaif 

fftai cataa atfa« atstcB i 

wr aafisia aeat* aita!»a « wfattva tffata 
cravta fa»t*t#a aaw artaai ^’Ha ca»*t 

failw «ltaf cn? a’Awa ca «»?ts 

■Sfwaffaai i»ii afti? 4A( tafCTA 
awTiaa «raai ca 'afa' ea^^ta «*fff 

*«taa afflatfscaa ai^aacaf a«ai «FfAsi^ 

aitaai ananas avtaja ^aawts ’afsa i 
caa-seats ^ia « caa faunas apa aaia 
tSfajatftai ai«js caa cataaa aifsapa at a*:« 
ans aa?» afaai »ifanaa faai aia^s aaitata 
aa^ a^i afaaa ’*faai aifaai fMatc«.a i 
•aatia a^taai aantaw atsala f®a cant f^aBl 
aita aaiar a» acsaSt afssi fawfa i— 
^■raww— “f atst< acaa?at? ^aiaan faTsaca*. i 
a<afaaT< f aawn a^iaaaaaf^iK «" 
aartH— “fa^a’tia atalat? ^«ataafa ' 

fa^a afWiata a^aaaaafaaiai i” 


atfttit~'‘raa»ai« aat< aaaatfa^f^ i 

a^a«a aaifat« ataiaaaati«ft( f 
an»V''‘ava<< fa^«a •rwaai aaaa^asa 
acaataaa? ^atw? aifaiaca aits^ i” 

( atfw caiaa afaafea'^i aiaa^w 'afa# fta 
afaai aats araifa arfa afata as i ) 

( 5% ) “^caKaaaaaa? a'jff'at aatWF- 
aaiaaasa aa^isnp? casaac aiisa r 

( alaa at«Ms >*raiaa* aftsi ttati 
araifai SFca swfa'fii faijs ajta afac« as ) i . 

(aan^)“'“ca«? faifac faj«ifi«a»*s< ai^jjar 
fa^ra«? fiataar? saaiapt afwtsai r 

( aanfe wicassta afaai wtcas ^fatw- 
'»sis facsauta afat® as ) i 
•tcatf'ff ai aaa ate® 'iiasi ctfac® atiwfi 
ca fa a ana a^aaa caa-ssai « caias cwafaaia 
aaw .^tsaifaa a®i aaaca aiatias fa®j 
acafa afaa ac-sl^S® afssi ’as*it®t®aTa atw 
ar'sfaa a«%9 at'iTa ajastaa®: a «r1ai . 

af?9i stfasi fastcaa i 

■^faatfaa arsis af® a®afaa 'a^ata® ca^ 
a®i faraaa « jtfafa® afaats i(r(<tSFwa 
a^!®^ «ata cataas ^faats ^as cata ftfa 
atfaais af«t® aa< as att i 

^%35ai5ar Bapa^ 



i,'9<4 I 


C w 


aWIWtSi 


( waaw 

1 >• ^ffwjai vw *T»?l w 

’I|P«*R V9 iro, 

?ft' ^?fi| 

l^w ^«n fvmtrt ! 'jrfit ^tcin, «iwn-c<rtn 
*it¥»n-^«m ii« »w«f ft ^ifsinr 

^•iw*|tr*r ftf*!’ ! w n\fm tf* «fft^w 

^ ^ft, ^<ni *ral*i 
KIWI. »K ftflfirK } OM1 KtK WKft K?tH 
^i-%*rnrK \ ftf ml— ft^ Ktl ckta— 
•MW^itK KW^fft «5,smK5 cma 
ftftwft ffw Kll«, ^ftwff fKW C'StKtl 
*ltK»l CW, "KKI-ftK 
WKI KW ! <* ft"ft»l ^^5^1 
KtK Ktim, cKtK fw *itfK ml ^ <?f«W 
ftftmw cKpt K«tK, mntiK? (frftti-mmK 
wfft’ mtwai <n[^-CK\?IW 
f_ft Ktl mtWM. C»TK1 ftw "JJW ^ mt? ; 
«fK fK rnmn mm t ^^KtKlt mtm mm? i 
m Ktft ft ^m-KW *im kkk 
ftf mu ftflfitji CTWK <fw 

ftWl miK KfK’ I 

mft cnlmTrtl-^NK' 

KtltUWKKtCKI! Kt^Klt «m miKlU 
#^-witfti *iK mft Kft w-m% 
fdim Imftii. mmmK mu*! ftii 


ilUl'l I ) 

^♦•ii 5*t»n cKK ! KUi fsw nm K?mf 
>«mK mawatc^ mft K«i ctcfft wtmi 
▼•ITt^t KK^ ma ! ?C5 CKW KK }— 
«t*l «r'5i*iK I 

<<ft rnmw-KtK 

m»i 5f«i-wr-^K-'BtKKtK 

r»H-'Uc*i ^«.w. Kc*J 'slS^ii ^msfwKTt 
mmw Kfttw m?i "fnr "tm ?;Sr-c5t^mf 
mfKww mftatKi Kl-mnuKfcrt, 

CK ^tw mw Kftn k#k 

cmms Kft5 fft?’ ! ^tim, mft m^w cmw 
cKtK K3r Kfl mfK cnt ft«itiCT mf 
?m-ft?C??r KW ft ^fC^CK KW 

'B'pm Kfm i^kk 
ftww mf'?’! 
m? ! 

mft 4l f5iKft<,miK 
Imrm ecu/ KftftB mi mfmw 
K^U rnftl KCT, WKI mwi, tftK ^ft<|iK 
mPiitw ftv-m* Kfsmw mift 
mc«r^at«l«57-ft«fK Kw 

mwt« Kft I nwtcp mw mr-fti »— 

«i wtw mw) mtii nmmHi ww jftii 
WK-m*MtW «K KtlKI, mftKlK KtftH 
KKimwi’ttft’, KCTt wnr mmi 
'?ft KW KH,WU, mft W WKft CmKUl 

SN^UWfKtfTOI 


* mil mflpn KftKwt •tmKftWCT *rtK 





C«trw Wf «<’F ’mi I 

vFwi WICT^ ttr?c« ^1^ ffcwff*!, 

< 11^1 *ftfv»i nrnjtficn i” •taaffw 
f<ii[i<ftH ’ffetrv r-f sii cff^^ta 

II %»tw 1 M 1 wj fm’I< 115 
ifetw ifimfii i" *iiii twtc9 

itcitsi iti[r5? <411 nm mim 
it| 11^11, ifim itw fill ««•< 

ifitCTi I iti, iti 'iftw 1(^*1 *»tH fisi mt- 
in aim 11 w il#^5, fii fiFi |f5ji itfili 
icu «fft%5 itn iti 111 f a«ir« orffitj 
•tfflw ifiitcii Cl cifftiy it*t' 

fimi, fii tiiiin ^?»tiit% iciiiPr cTfi 
iwi fii I cn ititiir? ifi afii i itn 
gfii •rfm. atii it^i I cmtci ifi ati It 

III im fimti mi cmtm ’Hitatc?? 
Itltll 1111 1 111, fii Cl Cl Itll ?[Vlf 

ifiii*itw <411111 in 111 111 ^ ititaiyfi- 
cii citi c?ti fii 11 Clin fiit i wfii 
1111*1111 itci cifici *11^ Cl citfi^fi nil 
sfta iti fii • iiiti ifiwii “fi cit?!- 

l*ttl! Cltft^l Itltl >411 111 iifiir” 

iiiiiitfii ifiTfli «»«t "flfrn ciWiilt 
i^mPriiir nititi ci ifiicai iwnt*! 
ifiiti ltd itt 111 at! ail *t« 11 in ? 

witiii n nt *nii nfi ifin itfnn 
itmi fi« uni cit^i mil cnfi^ti 
ifti itttiti Wtii itni5 ^ 

m iftmi iiitici ciPm citft^l niti 

it*tf eritfiir K mu ^*fi iyi 


mfi I ci^ citfi^i fiFi cm iftn a»*t 
amii fic< 9 Hii 

« I cii c«t^i% ! Tun fiiti ita it® i 
cn I <Bti <411 cnti ifiiin I 
111 cii.'jfii < 41^1 fun ifm *itii 
cii ifiici n t i, 

cnfi% itin Ill's < 4 itt fetrin fi fiit^i i 
mil ifid itfii “cTi cmtin 111 nitiif 
an Kitma— itii n r 

'Bill mil cm nfi I *1111 citim 
nil *if?ci m Ilia *tmii n fit < 4 ^ im 
caifi^ ifin cii ifii “iiiinn n if aiPtn 
111, cifi fi ifar® nra r feni i^i n ii 
fell nn nfii i caifi^n Tniwa citn 

cicf^ ifiii 1^1 Clin citfi^ laitifiiit 
f<iin ifanifi iifiati iliia fi iftn 
full ifaiia mi ifai HU nii^ itf ii I 
m laitif 11 fi ifan <411 in ifiw 

nil iftiii f 

fii cnfi^ Clin cni nr, m ntirtii 
itiii 111 mfi^ ana cilcia nn iitw 
ilifl ifaiii nri ifiic® tii'® ifaatn, Hi 
niia-wii-t» aia nita nf^ii nin nun 
cifindi 111 cf tfi% email nijt, m 

im itn irtn ini “< 4 ^ fi >• nm 
nn n, HI citii cii 111 T* 

bill's cm itfl cnfiii n? ntit^w mi, 
mcitimiHfiffiHcTniBtffifT cnfi^l 
nnta itmf mtfi, T»fU ^iiff i^ij mi 

lliJfl Tin mil 11 ^ CltflTltllf IIT 

mtf w i 



C Vi, 


mw 4H’»ttlC’» f«l«t»Jl ^filltflw CT CB^ Brt I f »1 Btl CT W*rt«r BtPlBt 
rttMlC* BtfilW CB»J f Bff B W-HtB CT »lt»l»l 1 'J(<, 'Bt^ 

'BtBtf “^BIB BTHTB ^f|^ ▼fi|»|, fBl CB^]n VBiVtB BUn *I1I 

I* BfrlltfiCTB I •rror B1 I BftCI 

^Bt*r >Bn»I B««rt «tft^ OTl^ ■»»fS|rBW f 

B 1 •irtll CBTfBBffltBlV 'BfBB, BWtWB B ^»1 

^*t ^f^5l C’fSI Bt?1 llftnt’f B1 I CUtftxWtBtB B» fV BtBtBt*! 

«Wfl *H CB? f*rttBBtB CBfB*l BRfB BNl BfBBl ’ffiR’BtB OTI 5 — bM “^ItBtlV CBr 
C«M I C*WB ^fB «tfBW «ltf^ “CBtf^- f 

<ftl»nr V ^BBl Tb^ >BB IB CBIB «t«l, ' CBtfBBrBtB BfiR “CB^ BtBtB, ^Pl CB BBF1 

CBtB, Brtiift f ^BBfB ^B1 BtftBtB BtBBI BtflBl BTtrTf A BCB^ i* 

,.^BB f>IBII« b'I»J“CBB 1 BfiirB Tb CBt I CBB f BtBBfB BW 

CBtfBBTBlWB BltB P)BtH-Blf^ B^B B1 1 " «ltBtB <BBB fV laFBI CB, B?tB« ^TtBPl «P»Btf? T 
ffV BBB, CBrfB*lf»|t»r' 8 ><BfB ^Bt^ ^tfBBtfBtPJB I CBI I ifB BfttB CVB ? 

* .CBtft^ BBtB BBCB PrtfBBtB Bf»l»T “^fB CBt I BfflBtB'B fv BTtBtB BlfB^tB BT? ? 

BPr 'JPfBtB CBtB B^BftB «tBl B^CB BBB CBl I BtlB BtBtB'B ^fBBtB Btl l ^BT- 

fBl B^CB CBB t 'BBBBCB B^filCB B1 BtfifBI BBJl BtB I 

.«WlB BrtPlltfB, BtB CBtBtCB B1 '^fBl'B BtfBll CBt I *tt*t tBJ BtfBBI— ^tBIW CBtB 

‘ uiBtlB »»tfBBtf« r PtBtB Bt^ I «»tfB BtB tBJ BtfBBt— CBtB BttB 

B» ! BB 5 r<ia( !! PpBtB-BtfBBt ^BIb' Jit B« ? . *tW Bl ^BBtB Bf? ««t ^IB, 

CltfBBt BrtB BrBCB 5tB Bl I Bl BBB fBf CBtfBBT BCB BtB BpBCBt Bl tBtB CB% Tb ttCB 5 BltPf 
BtBCV fB BfBB I BplB "BtfirS B1, BtfSBBl BfilB I 'BBtB Bl BB CBfBtB KBF BflBtflBtB 
BrtBtB BftB BBB, spB ^B I* bIBBI BtfB BWI BfBBtf 1 BtCB BtBtCB CBtBtB 

Btt BfBB Bt^BWtB BtBCBB B? B%B BBB BW Bl Bf?, CB Bf BfBB I 
IJBt<nttB BfBBi BtBt BffBtlSB I BtB BtBtB BI^B CBfBlBB CBtfB^t “BtBfB" ItffBI “iW 
tBfBBBBBBI - BfBBtCB 1 BtBtB BB BtBtB BfB I 

..BlBttBB BftB BCBtBBBBBtCB ^BtB CB CBl I CBB BftCB t 
<Bt^ PiBtB BtBtwt ^tB ffB BfBOT iISb I CBl I ftflBtB BffBl, fW BW, BlB BIB, 

BtBtft^ CBtrBBt-BfB<B tBf ^f^tCBB Bt&ffB BBtB ^tBBI ^IBBttB BB1 BtB 1 
tfB, BlBtBBtlB, BfBB Bt^Btfl BBBtftB CBtPuBBtB CBB CBtBI BtfBBt BfBCTB “ffPll 

,Btf|Brt«.ll f filBtWB I fBf CbIi CB ^<BTiBtB . BB BfBI T* 

' ^ BfBBlt BBT Bit CB fB*pi CBl I BtfffB ftVl ^1, Iff 

Bt CB Bt%BfftiIBBB BfjBt %BBfB, !%f twrt CB tflf. **14 %ftlf 
B!tt,B:'iilt’it BlBtlf -^ilBl Btl*tf <rt« fH BftB, BtfilB Bl I BitBtf Btt I 
lil; l(Nl fet I BBtH <Bt^ B|t| Bf»Hfl Bt«Jl llfBiB ^ t CiltTB^' 



Si *iw( ] 






wh sTw w’tv f«w*> 511 1 

«»iti»ra «w gfit vfkw 
i»t%t'« sirtni ^«it» ’iflfiw I smtw -an 
<ittft^*!tt*w ^ 5nn I «c^ 

^CTW *nw5i^ai 'tWfl 

"ifiR ^fawwH "cittr^^fJitwa 

5»<u*i5Hini at’r’r ^tfli, «f« 'Suta wii i 

la'l’^^foi cstir «Hftj 5ifi» 

«wi ’ffiia I <$\ Tsi, 'nt ^n»t5 c’tff5Hf»iiOT? 
v^tn^a I aff^^ fsun ««'| c*r, « 

^n, w 

•itrjsri! rttf^'vsit*!, t’t’fU ’5r<ni 

'Brtts afa ?«i '8t5ti«5 W53 <fl^nci 

^t»R a<rtsi i 

f'w’li ??•!, 
«t<t9 sftw f*(«iji aa^itin 55a afir (airanf- 
atwa afawtaaii ^aala *n fa®, 'stai alw 
rttlaariittaa wa anai-'af^ata aff® ataia 
nriata a^ ai i ^afa-w ^f«at^ ajf««atait 
aca ®ia, "atata afir catta aatai lata aw 
afaa, ata a®J a®i cata a«ata cata fa? 
Wtraarata aaa cafaa «fata aaa cacaa 'atata, 
faatuaa afata ataa atatca aa aa^a® aw 
afaatw, ^'ta ata 5 acaa faai caa f^ta 
ftfaata aliataa fa f 

waiaa ffwft aTt.'f *»aw« i <*iff«a tai 
faaa aw ca cata apaila «fif® aai caatica 
»iatt^ waa aaiart aiaa <*tata afac® atia i 
tai caaaam «i^aja-«iff® a«na catiaa 
^f#Bta »tfaataaF I ft! 

fWta aWiSft ®tt,— Wtia ca? a*ft 
CTti aw, «tai alw atafia gfa aftr® alia 

laV ’W f#a-wi *rw 


aifva cfia catfaaratwa a^faf*— 

aaftaiiaa— ata faanatfaat ^a «tfa fatia- 
at®a®tai 

ataai catfaaatiaa afawi isiawi aftc® 
atfa at i ^af® caa ®rafta fnfaai afaaTtf i 
f®fa ataia^t caattai gaata aftwa *®ta 
atft c«tfa 4 tca «iaaifn* caaa fai aai i 5a- 
caa «iiafei caa ^®a alai caa 1 

catfaaata caifa^ia f fat® ^aaatfa cataa 1 
«fata «tta ®a ^1 a®i® ®t 3 1 fafa areaa 
ata «tata at'aa aaa® «ta aifat® atca al i 
atta® at^ / a®jatf® ^twfaata tata ®tF% 
«tata ‘ijsca caat^aitaa ca «taatai 
^tataaia acat atftc® atca ai 1 ®tai ara a 
«ti !« I asfaa ca? aaa ® aw* cata atta 
®®faa ®iaatata ata a -stftata 1 fa^a ®at*wi 
aafaa aa « aa a"»ta cata ai?ta atata «tf® 
■attfafv aata 1 caa? ®tati® atai fat® atw 
ai I ar®att ?fatai ®taatfa«ttf a «tattaa catnt* 
«ttt*i 'aataa afa® c»i?i caatfaft ®ta aai 
ataa "a»f afata? att® caiai a?ta, 5 «'«taa 
atci a® ataai afata ®tai afaia, 4S1 atatfta 
faaa 1 «taatata caai Romanc; ^taafta ^aa 
^aatta ana« atatw aaa® »ft®ttaa aw 
a?ai caai ata 1 tt®att atai-aita «i?f®?ft 
atflia I ^aai ««aft faai’*Jl aw aftatftata 
“^afe arfa^aftai aai aaifawaala ajftai aiapt 
!.« a?ai f®fa aitata i.a®ta ata caa^at afaiaa 1 
ataaia fafaatftiaa— 'jfa ■aata cafaa atata 
15 ^a aa, ®aa atata aalafla catatft® 
a?ai ^tfta r ?ati®? fftt® atfataa ca ■ 
aaft i®a aft"at< ata, i«a« ataata Pwta 
afiti® at? I 

atatn awa liifa ajw 1 ®tatt® -ifaat® 
anaai atati *11 ?tifa am i«a-a»ii at? 





eittR'«r*rt»r iltin vft c««t w ^ci 

*& 

f^itfipn «»• #tRrPB i “«iw« 

iitii irt^t»i»»— cstfl ’fW c^ w 

si«rt ’»firatfi»i I 

fW «w*(tPrwt: «r8it*t« *if ^rflw 

irtt’i I *n •ttft'CT wtitw fiR 

¥ftCT I f»jf<r>t«»j— 

“•fWif ^fii'« sn I 

^ C-tWW fF ^tfStCT, w ^ Cft^ w» I 
otW cm< TitP<'« I ^irtw fiwn 

IWTflri ¥»l ^1 f«f ' 8 t«M CTn 

■(IMJI ^finrrcisf I 

"ic*t us cv ^TS *»5 ? 
fWaiv istn us I 15ft 

iWHiwusi ^tt'B iTrtfv? 

iw^ r 

4>t W*<W I «tt*t «1l I 

f'i'i ^ ^ Ufa 

iWlrv CTfipe «t^at*i ^*1 aPt f ^t» 
f^ow I ^ 

■ «ifiK» wPi ^sfitw •ttt’rt 

^*tw w I c>it ctHI* 

PiPta ^^Wi— CT^ ffel sl>, cnt «rialf, 
itfPrw ^t»Ri *111*1^ ^1 »iti 

ICT, Ps^ ^>iti^ ^wi*< *^1 1 
#U ^ VI •!« ’ft’ftt TO *If «pi «I1 1 
'•'ist sv *rw ^ffl «1 ItffH CTl I «<i^frs 
i!Plt«l'» ’WttCT ’Srt I CTlfl^tSI ^^JtnUS I 
US'S I v«w cUPsTOt 

;«tNs» uw. ■ 

■Ptfin CTW1 AwfW 

i^.f "••. ■/.•*', 


I «if« ^ 

^tu wtwi’ini ui 

^upfw «wPt« m cufs*«rTO 'UuTBji 
sFt«*»i ■ftsFl- Prftftfll«RI uu 

<tSCTCTWt W TOtl £»l«l#-US fiw Ulw 
psi 'SWt ♦1T» ’rtfU 

TOTS ffitui <*l?fw WpR W TOfl «tSSSI'e 
•rfii'a^ I TO^ f» CTt«i . u T 
Pii'W rttf^ui'ur VB 5%n tbps *mi cPicw 
*rw I 

^Us *»? ^11 WU’fTOS ^S'BWV 

I *tr^t«j cuwB^Pianii ’si«r t^fw- 
c»itsf TOv »m fe*wtir ^ti’» I 

H’fl-cm ( evil spirit ) cUfU«r»imtV . 

U^W*i 1 CMtPl^1t»r ftfSJ TOtB 

*IB u^i—^Uh ^Pi»i WH? 

Ul ^USSF UU^tf 
^tusr ^tsiwt'e fats cb^ "BtriB 1 Ufro 
"itBttB *it^n r 

Bftpsir Us«t bIwibs ^»iws, «rstB 
W } 'Brt pjpi ••’IB'S ’11'VBI mBtafirtlrt 

•Wpj *lf5S^S ’S ’tpis’i’t BpHtlBB I. 

^t|f*iB BtU "TBS Btul CTtfttTOB, 

BtBI ^PWB BtUW Bps CBS Btt Realistic 

^Wn 'StUSl TO BtPHI idealistic UlW 

ITOb bPiBI BW TOB I Btl 'TOtPB Bftra 
TO •SlBBFI CB*lt CBfTO *trt I PH 

Bl%BCB«B1 BrtB BfBWBftialB iBB^ BtBB 
SiWWlTOBBWB BflBfTOI BitlBBt^l Btl 
CUrBBTTO TOBB-TO TOIBUPI 'Bpm'''Uf% 
TO TOB I Bf f^j fBB Bf BrtiB I 

TOW Pl*B1 BtBB BfstaiB BBf lMBtTO UTOHI 
.ftWtl f^Pt BBf P^ W’ftBTO Pb\ 

TO T cwBPi TOicb TO wt TO Tow tow 
fNiTOi^wTOTO«w ‘iTO* wtTOft«<* 









^•<1 •tf’mi I ittm ^<wi flt<ri 
f*nR *Kf I ««iiCT e^nr %< ’ftatf w- 
«!tfir4t -fWi, CT'tfw 'Stffv 

Wftf s, '«’««• wii ^twn''i I 

f^ Ctffv«r»lt*ltV -irvn »IT<fs? I 

«t»i^ I 

ww r» ? ?f& 
m, Iffiiai C^Sl^ si5 I 

nf%^ ^tt f»iftc«i*i f f*if<tt»i5i fit '5f?ft 

^ I C9tf?% •ftf’tii— sfiiar 5ts»i i 

O I I '5t?t? «1 ft*! 

f»l I 

^<K pRtai cW!( ani’Jtca’a *(c?, 

^itit HI »ltfiiin CH 
*ttCT HI CWHtIflftHHI 

HtHH HtW^ '5tHf^ tHH HtHI CTHtH 

HtSttH I 4V 5fia vriitH V^II 

HflTSi I fHH 4HH V'^l Htf^CHe HHHHI 

rpi Tpl’l ’’'® 

fv T HH3 >ir«jrf'ti, h^ vtn- 

Htnts fVH H?^ I 4 1 

4VHtai HfHHttHt Cntltfl HW? Htft vfilH I 
4t iHfHHtcHt HtHtfl cnt '^H Hmmi 

hKJ mi CVtH aHHt VltH 

vfiKH HtfilH HI I '5CH 4^ CH H^HtW aiHW? 

Hti> Hf« VH, HCH HI Ht^ I 

ilHtt ■ liiHi ^II ■Htf4 Ifiai HW-aiHi 

HW I HHI THftI : HI1 HFftHH HfHWtf 
“WrtHCT CIH rl •frt* ^r«HtlHI HI[«H Hll I 
ft ! '•t? HlHini ^CH» H« I 

••ft CWIH Htt » ft f^I HftHtH fHVtW1 1?»- 
"CTftHV* *114 ftftH HI I «ltH1 


vft HfHtl H<ffHl HfttHH HCTf ,«tH 

fftit ftVH ^ftHtH WH vftH H^Httl 
lltHH I HCH ItftCIH CT HttRlHffHHttH 
HWtCI '?H Htt, HtW fiH#tH^ HIV I CH 
HIV fHHl Hi vflW 'HHP< ftfrHflHl 
I^JV HfftcIH HI I HIHUI VHI H|« fill 
ClfttV HltHH HI I 

T(H Hllft HVtH IIV, HVltl CH*! 
V[ll Vt<l Htfi fVtHtI ^fl^, HHVn VtHHtfn, 
HT« ^tft CHtltl HVIW I 4 l I Htft CVtHtI 
< 135 , 'HfHtI It« HtfH CVIHta •(HI Hftl j 
HtfH CStHW ft VI HtHtI HVtl t(< HI Htft 
CViHfl Hffll } Htft CVtlfl <tMfW 1 

HtHtI Hill HI H# VI, H<HtI fftll HtHtI 
HIV HH^fl HI, Htft CHtHtI ClftH Oil 
VT^lfn vKHtt CHtlll Htl CO Vt<t H 1 H 1 I 
III, ^vit< cn II ifir VJtl Hfll Hll Cl HtHI- 
HV III I HHI^ C'HCH Htft Vt< ift I <lHtI 
Hit OrftTH Itt, ftV Cltftt II flCH Ht. 
HlltHCH HfHIlftll Cl HTHII Hi, KHItl HtHtI 
Iff iflltCI I HCI 4 VtC<' HtlTIH Hftl 
HHCIH 1 , Hit Htll fill, Til* I HHtl WtH^ftl 
^HvifH IHI HIW HtHHtI HftHlfH^ itH 
HlHItCHI <^Ht HftltftH, Clt tl HlHHfl 
«I 1 I Ilftll ftH HtH H^q fftltftHI Hft 
Cltfltll I 

ifHH HHI ^ri% CIIltHWH Clfr C^llrtlH^ 
CHl “Htfti CltHH'l Clt Htfti CltHHlft 
CUftlHKHI HI itCHH HfH itw Htll ft 
CHHHI HftHlH Hfm ftlHI HlftlH HtIH 
Htl ? HU CitftHHttHI HIH ft Cl CIt1Mt?H 
Htll «HH 11 1 IftHlI ifW ^ 

H I Hltlft IHfttft'Htll HISItl f>HtI Hfm 
ftittIHI Clt HftHlIIHHttl Cl ft Hlflft 
II» <IHtI Htltt CHlttHHH I tft' 



flfni ' 1 ^ 

fwt ftWl «tT« i|l« 

ff«n wtin— 

^f*l^ “^lf«l BfijiTWr 

I W '^f»ICT ? 

Cltfw I *11 1 

aWB I T «nf^ ^ 1 , ^tfjsl^l, 
«rt%*ltPW 1 , CBWB trWW^-rrC'St^rt 
^Piawi c»*i T 
rttftf I I 

am I fv r 

c*ttr^ I if? ?tat »ift I 
. #iiii t^tsi Pd 8 ii c*f? I 5 ff« 

« ?«if» 111 0 «t« wtai CT<iH 
*wr’ 3 Wt« Tt»i ar^fl ?l^*i OTit«« «t?? i 
awf >»? K?i ?? cata ?finii cat? all® 
?t*iti af*i? “?ca at?— ntt ?tPi« *«i 
^Htta ?jt? ?%« Bt«— ?a I Pw 

^ alfa? ^?qt CTa?i r 

cal ?f%at*i ?ta ca fwti fi^ta i faata caa?i 
4t «raitBtf «w ?ra^aaai ; ciitra«aatata ?tfail 
i ?tan ?tata ?fwi 

tarcwi ?tt ?aa ^tata aha “ata aihe 
aitati. ?• c?iati? fthce alcai 
' ala ith? ??ffa 'th i^faia ? ’jfa^fc? ?f ha 
'atfh? ataatai catati t ?afaa "sfa ahta - 
•flati cfha am cwta T cTa?iat'?tafaaffa 
aff ataaiatanaj caiata «*th atata 
; aif^ an? i ?ca wata atata at?h alia r 


art ajf OTa?ta faata cfta i fnr m 
alia? lahatiaa vfit a'rti aiaa aht«rt 
*4aa at?, ahi® aa aa ca ?ta anfata ai i 
r’???tfa ahwfi ?tata ?tfaia— ?tata ?aa 
aha) «ffata— ?tata atata a* ^hiaj ah 
4?ai fa?a aa, ?ta ath? oraai hait, a? 
han, ?aa i" 

?tata, ca^ aiaa c?a a^caa ?a«ta f 
gawa ?ai ?hai 4afa>i ?? faa#a ai ?faai 
at.?i ataai aife hi aia aa laa f? ntipf 
fa* 9 :aa%T ih ah ?i«r< fa’i-araata afw 
caata 4 aKaa’ athati haa aia i ita ital 
ah a^i itai atw f^iiwa fela caai at«h 
ai I ?aa itia i aajaia ai i afaw 
aha iifawa cata caraii ata ai i afiaati,a 
^aaii ?tra i^a a>ii atita afa i aia aa 
iiaia^ afaal atiia i 

aifiaa cea atfaiii alia hi ?aita ai 
afaa) ahi h iSi ? an?«li« atatl i^aj i 
atata ?iii hfa iti^ iiaa itata wtata 
cltaa h ? aiaa «tal ?iia ah, itata ca ataai 
faaat.ih itata latasa? Iwth aiaitai 
^ita icaa ca a^ ?fla 4 ife) ^#a ?fiata atit 
ta ititfai I cafe) >*111 ai? a^tia itai 
a^ai wta 1 aft ^tfS liath ita 1 na h 
lw)h iftaa Bfaai ftiia latt hiifiaa t 

•aai 

iSWfiat? ftarta I 




’W »IW1 ] V 

( ’3t5^mf% ) 

,>39) ^arf'9tr»«ftc*T >slt®J»«tf^ I 


TO1 *tCfl« Itt5 

'•’f nti^* *ffl *fts6tra ’I'fflsi 

^c’#iwi*i c^h5tr*»its« «>!< ^t?i 

cfr«ntf«»it^ '8T?tw ^<r« « nm 

W « fs«l9 C5t« =^f«l'8f^»t I «31>II9 >i*r1 
VI*! ^<11 =»f«wf5t»i*i, ^'s f» 

CWtll'BffWSI «t»1 ’JC^t 

*rtt I (’jfirsw '«(f«f» «rs{ 5(t? ^t c«rt«< 
I ^Wa a fe^fa i '«ftf’i 

'8tfarBff»itH, 4^ c*!^ Ji’ta't atai staw «rs t-s 
fa'l^ia awe, atai aa) e atai a^- 
ftna^'<taaewa acaie, aa^a's.awa «((ae 
eta ata^ fa=ia at'^fa atawa ^aa ,a4 ’e(«i<!t>5 
eieta faeta efaai aftatif i faca% faa’a’t 
catenae tai aej aifaaicea i atafa cafit 
fnfaatwa “cetae >*as ^ta^ta aa^aa fa'?^f«a 
eWta 4K wait ft^iatafa "tetafta »(a tefaft 
aftti fa*ia (ataeta) aafawtiaa afa® atfae 
ai|ai aftam t* • 4^ atfaata etae'f^face etae 
ee aaft ee eaaai etce •, fee aa 

cafa ^a ceta et^ aaaetca at^etn 4% faat& 
farwtiw araai atai afaatca ? ereataji.et^f +, 
efa’lt. atai f ataa'^T, atai, aertaa, «ata,»l^a, 
«eta, cewta, feiea, etatait, aeaftt, atta- 
ata— eta ee afa ef<a ? ^att« «ceje cepaa? 


« “By reason of some subtle and mysterious charm 
it has linked itself with the religious sympathies of the 
Hindus through every century of its existence.', 
Sacred city of the Hindus by the Rev. M. A. .Sherring 

M. A. !-■ J- B (i868)teefceaacaaeie(?) t aftata 


atatan atataee, fee aa wfa faes etafta 
aiata ( eita. aaf^ata— ceaai aca aia •rft 
f«>a?i 4eaTat aai< at«)a facaW) ceia *iai- 
cetaa ■sieta 4« ■><<< aaaitaer 

cafaa fafaattia “et^atfaacia fa“ataei, erta 
afaa e aatata aftaa a ajei, eai«i fa e 
afa«.a?wa t.*!!®', •aaa fe tata afeeta, tata 
^tja, tata aejea^ -e etwie aea 

afiai*ta a» e;% aa® aaar a<.aa ata«. «tfae i 
faa^ fBaeta 4taaatce 4eit fafaietw cf?a : 
etata yftw 4^ ata faeae afaaieia e .faaj 
faata etaia i 4ati:a elata eajtareapaa ffat 
aa e faaefa ace i 4^ Saja fsa teatwa 
etata acatcacea aace efaae atfae ateta 
etata eam a^fe a?ce atca at^ i" • atie 
e -statca ei%a atatati afe feacaetca afae aiie 
aei, fee fawtat efa ceta '^<cacaa ataian 
ataaea aa 4a« etata aaia rteatfaRa aiai 
acatfee «tauaa etataaaatItT eca ertca 
ae ^c<a faata 4® afae atait etca cea— 
4a< faaa fa'l eHatata awirt ae efae cea t 


* For the Sanctity of its inhabitants^of its temples 
and resci voirs — of its wells and streams-of the very soil 
that is trodden — of the very air that i s breathed— and 
of everything in it and around it, Benares has been 
famed for thousands of years. The Hindus ever behold 
this city in one peculiar aspect, as a place of spotless 
holiness and heavenly beauty, where the spiritual 
eye may be delighted and the heart may be purified ; 
and his imagination has been kept fervid from 
generation to generation, by the continued presentation 
of this flowing picture. 





c*t«»i 4t c*it^»iwi, ^mw 

« *frwvr« 'nf'B’i 

'»<*n <«f«fftu ^in* cai* 

»rt '*t«tn c»t*«'« 

U'tt lyn « i 

cw»i #t%it few*! 

fW% Trri«fl Tfllfl WJI'Btfl C^^stW, tfta 

f^*l ,C^ I cwt^j s«, 'Sltffl 

fWi "ftra cron • i 

c» *n w ? ^5 fcir i,w f^ft 

fw lt%t, ’jft Stf?5l, ft%5l 

01^ W» I >4 >4»fel 

fl» *15 t atftsi, «T?c<5 C4t<t 
If iiiff Off'S ^*1 I 

’ffeil's ftfin^ I’ti* ffff« 

•llWfffltfll Iff! ftff fjfWCBf fft® aftft®- 
«iti»f •» *f<afff fffi^fi’r, f ff ^tftf itftfTw 
^*tfsfCf«t ft*t*l f fff >4tf^ ^ICfl ^ICf 
ifv w f ff5«rf»i fta, w cfiwf ftf c^f 
«« ii^t, f ’iff'® *im'»f «tf%iftff'5i ’ftffi 
If lO, irtitl *fH«Wl*tf ftl*!! 

« A city which in wealth, population, dignity, and 
sanctity, was among the foremost of Asia, It was 
comthonly believed that half a million of human 
beings was crowded into that labyrinth of lofty alleys, 
rich with shrines, and minarets, and balconies, and 
curved ^.oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by 
hundreds. The traveller could scarcely make his way 
through the press of holy mendicants and nok less 
holy bulls. The broad and stately flights of steps 
which descendiid from these swarming haunts to the 
bathing places along the Ganges, were worn everyday 
by the foot steps of an innumerable multitude of 
• worshippers. If^arr^n Hastings. 

tWCTil C41V; I 

fWNH fp» I 

elflMiailflffl fl l ftiw lfff I 


CT^SlIOTWtf CWCfltl If ifilfl 
I^fef tfift’t'tci f»ff ifilf 1 flfl ftl Itt, ifil 
«»tfW in fi cfifff ifWw »it» 
irffifti I ftfii’Tf ifi ’iwiiCTfl wfi iftifi 
ftfi tf If? ffi fit's ^<8 iin, ftif 

I f^tfl 'B'fff fifiii i^i ^Prs ilitflwi 

Ifti ’ll! cf, futfitf ic<fl 

’ItlfflHf Clffftl'BI lf«'® Ilftfil I ftftl^ 
Clfl Iflstntf I® flfJt'B fW, f®i tftf 

fsflititri® tftmfv « nut® ^iiftiwi 
I® fiw nf '8 Iff® n « nfiatir i^fi 
fiftti, fii ftfti’ftf If 

*11^. *ffi fffWiti ^fi ifit^ittiitr®® tflftf- 
Iflttf tit's! it^Htl I ^ftf fi: WtffJMI 
^ftj fti ftfiti '*rf«’jti fi'Bj 
Orff'S f^tsti ift ft*?, nffftcf 

fnil ?fif %OTt*t if^ I lit iH® 

f^titi” • I tiff? Cf ftft't^f “'Stmfv >8 

• Twenty five centuries ago, at the least, it was 
famous. When Babylon was struggling with Nineveh 
for supremacy, when Tyre was planting her colonies, 
when Athens was growing in srcngth, before Rome had 
become knoivn, or Greece had contended with Persia, 
or Cyrus had added lustre to the Persian monarchy, 
or Nebuchadnezzar had captured Jerusalem, and the 
inhabitants of Jud;ea had been carried into captivity, 
she had already risen to Greatness, if not to Glory. 
Nay, she may have heard of the fame of Solomon ahd 
have sent her ivory, her *apes, and her peacodes to 
adorn his palaces ; while partly with her gold he may 
have overlaid the Temple of the Lord. Not only 
is Benares remarkable for her venerable age, but also 
for the vitality and vigour which, so far as we know, 
she has constantly exhibited. While many cities and 
nations have fallen into decay and perished, her son 
has never gone down ; on the contrary, for long ages 
past it has shone with almost meridian splendour. Her 
illustrious name has descended, flpom generation to 
generation and has ever bee/i a household word, 
venerated and beloved by the vast Hindu family. 
Sherring. 
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w'ffrt’’ ■wn\ «aw ’»finn«n. ^titfl 

c»t<mr? «rmfv— nfs^w 

wsiMww, mtiim <•>»« iit'Ji* 

»ifi(« fiF?¥i»i •f^ «rt^t« c^'t I ’wwa 

^Jtn ftifl 5 W 4?B C»ts|« 

wife? Kf sti ^»ii >in s)i I n?Ma 

fii>l 9 '«^til I It® * 1 ®® 

sftni 'Bt»i«t£^ -a®® c« I 

m ft ^tf»t ® 5 Si Wt^£ 'SI*®)!® I 

t’j'tc®? ’I'r 1 'Btr^l* II 
ijgf’tifv wwH ’«r?i 4 t*i ^5 

®Jt® 4 n, «t 4 t ®tt® W I 45141 W 

«t^n»n 4 '>rti‘r ^fiii® <^£»i w tHui 
®«t 4 «rf«® '®<f'«, f® 5 t 1 £»ll®’f ^t 4 sil®t ?1 

WS 1 6 fl I f 44 ttr 5 

»i®^ ®ti *11 1 41*114 4 t 4 m '•ti c 4 , 
^•Itt*! fjl 41 c® f 5 [ 14 lc® 4 SC *WtW 4 
4 C< 41549 ® ®14 4 t*l 4 C 5 , 'St 5 lC 4 944 «lf® 
4 Cfr. • fiC’ 1.5 4 ® ' 5 C 55 5 ® <t*H 14''45 '»ri> 1®1 
45 I 4141 ^®a rsiC ®5 C 64 t 5 45 f 4 41 
45 a ®4 4 cxr 4 41 C 4 , ® 1 %C« r 5 C 55 C 55 ?«tl 5 
4141 45 I <44 ® 1 C 4 C 44 4114 4 f 5 C 4 C 414 
f 4®3 41 4141 W 1 45 T C 4 ^ 4 ® f 41 C 4 45515 ^ 
4 tf 4 41 C 44— £544 ® 1 C 4 ^ 54 4 tf 4 41 £ 44 — 
f^C 55 5 ®C 4 £544 4 lC 5 i? 415 ® 4^4 41 £ 44 — 
44 > 1 C 4 41^5 f 4 C 4 £ 4 f 45 l 5115 1 4 W 1 C 55 

44 ®®)fe, 49 4414 , 44 4 l 5 t 4 J 5 4 C 5 J '9 4 l 4 l 5 
4 tW ( 44 rt 41^5 4 t 4 rt 4 5 lf 4£4 51 C 4 1 £4 

4 ll 4 « 4 fe f 4®5 ®ft £54 t 

I 45C»1 5f451 4WtJ 55'fi4|£ «®: 1 
ftnft (5*®C»1 4111 5» 4£^5: I 

4f«5W!>«4llll ftl5> 1 4 ®fi| 5 ; 1 
4144W 55tm lWt44n|4«U 4C45 1 
•®rtNlf*» 445 JHI 


®1C4t^t4l 5®^ ^<5£55^ £5 45 
4C®1 4 4ll[ 45 4tf®5<5. fil55fj I 
51514^1 f44’ir4l4 *114144455 
'«14JH4 54 5415 ’5541441 41U « 

449 ^<4r4C4 4f4l4l f5451 
£45lf^555C4 4 451 ^ 41*14 I 
fB95 559 *lf44: ’J45>r5r45 4 
■*l1C5lf4 ’l444C4l5f5 f45a»55n I 

4rt5«, o»4 45115 I 

5l5l5'fl 5C44— £5 415 ! '?r4 4 4C44515 

• f®5l®, 955 5® ^<5lt5 r445®4 4r55l £554Jt5« 
4f55l®. f4® £<1515 4tf® 55 4tt I 5f5 
951C4 51514 415 4C5 4l5l5 5C4 4544 «t1® 
5*51 f45l55 5^51 5llC5 I 4* 41< 4f4C4 9l5iC1 

« 

«15'«)f5 ir5C4 £55lf54l5 «I1* 55, fl® ®1^C4 
4151 4C5 I fl 4l»6lj 95114 £559115 ®f5C4 
al5iC55 151 tl 6414C1'«I ®55 4f5C4 

55 41 I 

9if®C*l 44felC5( f554>54 l1^C4 £®f451 

5lf5£4 5ir5C4 5il*il 5'*4l5l55 9lfel 4® 5^51 
4C'§ I 95a£55 11% r54:5 4l«l5 4t5C45 4f54 
44 £4114 «1C5 9f5« 5*51 f55lC® I £5fil5 

subtle and mysterious charm 95 I5l f4f55lC®4, 
?5rt C5^ charm. 9t®C5t 5515I51C45 4lt54f4* 
5lf®51 f55tC®— 449 4lf«5 411C55 4f54 
f4?551 4514491 4l4 ir551CS I f5*?!5lf45 
4t5C4 51514415 9^ ««l£55 4l5I11®® 44 f® f 
41%C4 f5[I4l54t 5^C« 41%5t55 ®5C1 ft* 
^4 55, £4lC4 45155 4* «1®« 54515 
4159491 f4t5, £9IC55 5C5I 4Jlt55 f%4l 
414 415 I ^5 51% !p55 «4T5 415 ftl 

51*1 ®1%5 H415 9 it Cat%5 I 

4t«5 44 45lt £5 £4l *4 4®I15 4l5l5 
5C4 5tC4r®4 4141 *15 44 f4f55 f W 4l%5 
«t#1»14, 5141401, * 4451®»D 51^14 441® 414 4C4 



>rfWr— % bif; I 


^ftiwi ’vfiw ^tf«i vtHi w ^•f*(tc» 
rtfii «T^t^fcir vf’t'8 ^fwtsii 

«ftf^ crfJiCB mf<t»!t^ «H Tw «rc*i 

ftT3E»t *titv *tt? ftm wtc’f '*rc*»*f ’ifsTOtfsi I 
cw« ^r»r« ’i»r, >(1*1 '*iT«ii 
CTia cafilfiJ: '« vii nt’i’itsji '5T?Tfll 

orf^ws^ 'Bt<iw4 *ii**nr 

««ctH ’»f?nl ^fn«it5— c’liBflw? « 

I'Wf'.WWfl <»» « «ttif ^t?i «fwa 
W HU I '5t?t«1 'SfsiWST *l^W 

^ Wsi « ^Ue I '8t#iii 

%«.»iti 5f^t« »itNi»i5i, 3i*w 

WlfB? ^fV9t ^tlt^ 

?twsi ; CVRtlsT ’Tft? «HI1t«1 
CMH ««^n, %«»», ^SJ, « C’W’t 

w»in ^ '®t5Hi c«j^ 
•tPw ^tn »nf<n»is^ I isftn 

««»f ?fii ’^rif» ^tt*n «rc«W5i 
5 r^wwt^nf ?« ’i'ff?c'5 »rTft»i i '®f?f3i 
"(^111 ?tC5 C'ff'^W’t w 

'rtwlftfC’f 5f*iw 5f*rc« ^'95 9t«i 

f^rttWH I ^*151 «tf<t»i»» C^<ttC»( wi 

1 (r« *(fit9H ,^f «1 MlMt S’! 

?rf9 I CTftWH, 

«i'| Wrtit CT9s«i naF’j ftPB 
«wr*tw c«9«i> I c9 '?f<Jwn C’i'lfli 
<*^ • «T*l4 ‘I'W 

^Ifss I;, Mar arwilS •tftfir® 9f*t i 

OKU TOTBi 9itfH *rrt’i *rfiif5'9 

ilwn I »CT w*t*nf a aifi’r "’H’ts ‘'W 
tl«t ^91*1^ I ^91', « <9fn— «at 
9t9U9lh» ^fir9i ’jtftiM ^•l*itt^9 arfl*r 

f ^ C91tft9 Wr W I 9 < rW I . 

'9CTrt •iWfWWW ¥!%(% <lW9< f*l'H I 

' ‘ ' '’'^ in<h%trw^M^r - 


’T’Rfrftc^ “Mit^t* <tik r<rc»t«n CTf^fw 

i»pr 9^1^ “9t9t‘t^” *tf 

cvH»iiti, *it«i‘mM, f^PTMi, » ■at ’Wnr 
Mj-afni»t «fWi ntw 9>f59ttfsf I c'^twcm 
*rnt«t 9!tf^9c‘t9 5f»i9j |.•lt9t^ 

•at 919 9Tt«Tt •pjf, wfa « «f 

ftBU99 ^591 9^«n ’atfi9 CTfMfa 9TP19W 
^aT««rars vfaj9 ^9t'9 atafifir»tc’9 Mwta 
ftn'5«!r I nM fawMta wa*'® 
a^9ta C999t*f99 sraiirirat^ MP»ta f*r»i 
fawa I ^tfa cafa^ta at trcait acai caa 
ata 9^ flaw laa acat9a efiiwif i 

^atMaF afac^isa— “aarat caiaa wai®9 
CTfat^ caa w a^ia |f59i aft T* 
a^faa cafaata ®ftaaf^« giara ataif® "ttfail 
«99rt«aaisc® t'asTca ^faaia aifacaa i • ^ata- 
ia? atacaj fast? afaw afataa i vm cafa- 
ata ataifaa ata ^ta a^ai ffewtf an t 
^fat'saap afacaa, ‘atarfaf, ^fa fa -at 
fafasTa ?” atatfa afacaa, “ji^ i” 'saa 
at»ft ^iftatia! afacaa, “ca ataifa, fafa 
aaa t^wacaa a^i, ^'saaa.aa atata aaf ^atia 
atfaia atca r 'staaa aiatfa afaaatft a^ai 


• “anal aaa ta aat aw€tf^ r 
aaataiia tnfaaa fWta aarti, aaa ataa i 
cVrftv^ tafaaw. sara aartia alai I 

* aaataira aia»lcai at<t ata a catartt a t a iM 

am aanw aat^lfai aw i a iBtaa g; aaocaavR 

9tf» TO I " 

t aa » a alatfV a^afWa awatastalaiwiaiara^ 
titarnr »(% aatnfrta cat^ atalPrw iararwataiaF 
|ai ^afaa ai a<;aft#l aa e* StalWr a rttaff cat 
ta atata acaata *1g>at a t t% < i *H» a ta 

eaftaa tfr® aa %'V^<r*r^' atawFp 









f*i^^ anf^wi «Ri irfjw ^ttfwsf i 
<^«i*r c^vM ’»’«fwniia «*in 
«Tft¥ <rf'8$« ^1*1 1 
«tTi»i? cvfiwnr 

*t¥ «c¥ ?it«l >(W >!<» 

¥ftlWl«»» I ?ll ipft¥? •? I r^58 ^tf>1- 
'5^J'I,— f«f5l ^Tf'st? 

W •¥ ¥¥ “IHfl eilfitl»|5^l 

¥W? C5il »11 1 »l¥T«l? ?¥ C^ft- 

’Kt « 'it?i9 ^’i»’i‘ic» ’»tasl 

^^91 Wf91C*)S» I • 

«ii«j«i'e c<\i «(’# <«tBif?i® I i'«c<r>? 

¥CT? <13 SfBT 5»f351 Tt*l'li»t «f f« 

¥#sf ^fsc'SISjSt I CtrfUJllJf 
<«¥«H¥ f«f5I 

¥31*11 • ««¥ t 

¥*» 3itfi3tW 3^ fMSl 3J»1^ ffWJl I f'sfs? ■St'BJ? 

?wic3 3? ^(»n <ai*i3»f ^Uv9 »iif3ic»r*i i 
nf3CT« C3Tf3»('3 

¥tf>H1 ¥^¥*1 gf'S' C3, 'JTBI? 

¥¥|6 ^ n’m 3t«i3t'ini« 3(t«tl3 C'SI^SI 

«CSt¥H C«)fsw 3^13 I «fl? 

f^fH *j;5I3H 5ir3<( ’»f3C« 

*nf3W I f¥3CT f^5f<r«) ¥rtl Bt*(»( I 
ai¥ n^et 5S<|3 *lt*lt 3^*1 I C»I 

C3tfiPIPW fH¥i> ttfiT31 3f»I»t, “¥t^T3 .«n 33 
«t*l 31f, f¥¥ ¥13t3 %WC33 f593 f3 ¥»l3t3 ? 
¥tl ¥ ¥t¥ «f*t CTSStB ¥31 331” C3lf333 

3l»ICT*I ¥C3 ¥t¥ 3T¥, ¥lf3^ 

0BT3tt fW «t3 fft® 3fl " 5fW ^33m 

3t33t8lt¥ ¥tNW3, 3M3 •» .'tt3tC¥ 4113 f3C¥ 
«¥« CWftll ¥tH3tC*3 fe¥Ht33 3^»l I 
3ftOT3, "¥t3f3 ^3 3llt« 33t< 3H3, ¥t3 

, • PitIJiM. *W3 ¥W, •»'* ¥W3 I 

* at CTW3 il#¥3 313 3133131 


¥Tf3 3t¥3 3t3t« 39 I C3 ! 3l9t3f3 

¥13 ¥lf3 ¥1313 C«t¥31^ *1113 ftW tlW 
(33 31 I ¥13313 at (33113313 3tl¥ 

¥3113(3 33?3 ?33U3 (3'#13 (3333 ¥¥¥ T 

at3iC3 C3H3t3[3 ¥l(3'iH33 *f3lt 3l3l3^|W 
¥(3131 333 33f dlBirS'ff 3^3 I 

¥1333 C3f33l3 ¥l(33l3 33139 fttlV 

C9133319 fl^f'»3 3l«), 33, 313, 31331(3 393 
¥lf?31 3^31 319U9 3313C3 3(31 ¥(33ltl3 1 
313139 C333 «l'51331*it, C93(3^ ^3((9(33t33 I 
3l'flf'®3 ¥91313 f3‘r3 3f33l3 99 (9(3 Blft- 
(3t¥ B3 C'a33 9(3133 I aK3 ^^(9 33 

3f'^133 9 33139 ^1913 4I13391W1 «I613 9(3133 I 
3'Sil91t3 3l’fl(9 3l3 3l31^t9 9l(93l 

3(3133, *31313,, ¥391133 4l(«m3 «l9l¥9t3 
3t3, C>*l3t ¥39U33 '*19^93 <fl(9P1t3 3^1 
•1(3C3” I ?l3li«3 319* 3t3t*t^l3 <15l^(^’1 

9S||«3I 333 I 1,39 3131T «9r3« ¥3WI »f33l 
C3C33 331 9313 tlt(33 3(331 (3313 9f3C33 I 
3(9C313 f«(3 9t(3l3'», “31, ai¥39l9 (*!91 

(3199 3tC3 I” (9(3 33C3I3 3l3l3»f(C9 ¥1(3- 
C33 a« 31313 3'?,3t3 99 313*1 9(3C33 I ¥9(33 
C9tC33 333 3131? ¥33 3«|:3 313 313 9(3(19 
31(3133 C3 '*13 93 9(331 9939 IJt 3^133 
¥31 913U9 (39 31<B3 'f^ltlW (31^ 9(3- 
C33I atsM (33 313 1 313119 r33f39Jt3 

«l{9C3t3 (3313 ¥C3t3 «((331 313 3l I 
¥9(33 3l3ll,C9 3W 9(311 5939 3t3 l3ll 
9f3t9 C3C33 I C331C3 919 3^31 3l31i3 OftHf 
3131 31(331 131 131 3f«t33 I 319tC9 (3^19 
C3(331 3l3ll3 ¥1(9(3131 «ll(9 9lf33l %^3.| ' 
f«(3 (^39119 33 9(3313 99 C913 3^19 f«(13 
IV 9(313*' ! (99 C3^ (9(3 393919 333 
9(319^9 1.131133 ¥3(3(3913 ¥(t3 ^30(9 
313 3(93 I (9ft «ftl33, *13(3 (3913(319193, 
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c«t '<i*wnii «*r{«CTt«t ^fwi «itf*ie^ i" 

f» f*W« C«W **tWC*t« vf«iw 

•ttoi*r r feP? ijF c’l'tCT 

I wi apww cwftfi 

<ttfi|«1 Cff<C*15» I 

#Nt?c» ’*ta*i fwwt>fl ^ftw awfi 

^«ri Tiftai gfjfw c^i»t»iatif ’ft'flfva 

^ffai waifw fW5 atwi 

«rf«$« sf-fai*!^ «5 ff» wi 

?rflCT*c I oittartt wjjta «5tf?'» i 

r«^ inita ^awj »it<t«>i ^firei 

•it« ▼fiiCT«», ataM^ta 

^f»ni «t*<f «5fa «ffaw *rTa« ^fawH i 
^1 4»|5» 'iialT *iw, nf^iiin ^t*i i 

<«’F »if*tl» caiir?-'B*jf 

- fftai •Itcs ^lara •itw’f i 

<•1 ^jfvf j^in ^«rt *i<p» sita t c»jT»» 

’lew fiwaiw Oaiewi w 

^ i^w*i I ^ajcoia wff Ptw « J^rsi 
UW Wtiw ^^c»isi— t>w 'etatai 
flii ’ffim I tatait IC15 

j»W«i "SW**" '9 “«*ttf>iati i” 5KH ^ia git# 
■•»*r^ at#*! ▼fiiw I 

«W*H 9i^9 *til»it’t it<nffwi#rt ^ft- 
itwnt fnwnw ^tiitu »f«»i*ii <«f#iii- 
WtCT# t# attest, '*t#t# '•’*t#tl f*Wf1 

«|«#«1 *»T# #IWW ^tw I fw ff«f#Tl>Jl 

<1^# CTfui «t#te^ 

W «l«i At I '8t# WW #t#l #t#1 CTf'llt# «t#1 

»i#t «ii» I * Wr «rrti#rt fwrtt 

’ ^rtf' ^ mmmmwmmmm ii i T'^ li 

'• •»—«»’ WH« I 


«W, V0<«| 

fefit i#W « 'rt>fj<rtftiiif%i|*t 

W’t#! #f»IW'9 «t«« mv\ I 'BT#tll w, ^Pt 

W W<# fiw i rtjlit’wr iPiii «n»i 

^firBriw^ <##*! >i#f c#rt c#i#w 
iPSw « W*IIW ^fe*| I 9*11 

cff-awst, #t#, «#»t f%r*i WK'i' 

*#tf>Hl lfi|Ci|iJ, *<11*1 C^Cliil im Wl 
’»fi#i i^wi 1W1 ^fit« r <11*1 

lf»IC*l*», “Wfll Itf* ^tf*. ^Itl *IW 
*ttf«i Cl, '*t»Mtii 
Cll«tl1 4tlta ItlllitOT 4ltCl “IW" 
<1rtCll 11 I • *lT*lltl1 if? 4tltl *IC* inter- 
fere ( ?'fl ) Itll, 'SCI <ltfl 4 *t* 

fit's Itf* ifi l 4tllfl1 11 41*111111 101C* 

iifitii, 4iri 4i*tf in'! c«ti ifii r lltfel 

CTl'Bitll Itl 1? '^flltl 111 It?, *1.1 

*llflTll"tl 111 ifllTl •* 'Stlltll 41ii»1 

Itfll. 41t* I fl* 111^1 1^ 1111*1 I 'Sit 941 
iPitll, “'Bin 41111 iflllt llfll I fitlllltll 

iii«fi cm cm ?i n r? ? cfi- 

'8111 <3fllt llflll llllllll Itl 1411514 
C1141 1 llltll fl* 41% iifm Hflt* 
I'P 1I11», fl* f4 4tll f 941 44^ 
announcement 4rni t4f411l*l 1 41% 

Stf4l41 Itfe, f44 fi* flllft llfll1C*t41l 
f4fl- 1111111 ilffiro 4C4ltCl *lf?t41 41 
ifiljl 4tC4t91 44 111 ll4 4fifVI fll 
4llf4 4fll-fill 41111 41* ^4 I 415 %*111 
11^ I flClIlttH 4111 411 •tl1*tltfi4 

• 14« HfStlt-^ll; 4^l4flm?l 
411 f?ftlt»1 C?4 ftft f»fc* 4 *P i 
C?W|. ftfl f*4l*lfllPl#f4*Sl4 I 
411tlW mmi 441 <» fN l l44l4 I 
4Wft ftw* e4K4j f fwfitni iwws . 

Itit 14111105 fNt C111 «4f4f% I 
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« VWC3 w «»mi I rs(«i« ^*f 

f»»c«f »!%■ <tc® ’Ml W*t T 

'evi f%f^ »t%ir vwi ’jsjflti 9w 

ttritw, CT’il fifc’ii'rt’it'f «c<fgi'® 

V 51 ^11 f» ! f«H C^fit^tinw 

^fwi ^f»IC»l*t, csmfl ^'5 »!'?? ’•a I 

'5«rta atwi f<rtaw»[ n’<ftai»iica 

a'pt ’sfawcs, atatc® « 

a^^r« atai a5i% atts aa c'siaifa^ca' 

®WI ’ffataj atca i caftaai naws 

’»f* faa: ^fats ’iTfiica i catMt’ii 
'iitfnw’i I ajjatiaa caiN’it, caf? '8»(Nift, 
can caa afN'i't, c’aa. 

cas? nafta^, ca^a 'Sfvra, caa nurhC ( atal ), 
caa aifta*!, C^a actress (^Ipewaft) caa opera 
girl, caa circus girl (ni^icaawca) caa ai rope 
dancer (a’^a ^ia ^aiaifa^) • <aa 4 a 

4 a 4a ■aata aia aa»!a*i afaai cacaiatiaa 
atiaj faaai afac® »itra»i i faa cat*i« ac’it 
faiatatwa afai afantj cal’! fe^ hi ♦iitai 
hiatal af»ia “^a \ ata cacn aiaai, 

atfaai ait r caifa^ai ara fn ac4 la anar- 
wa catata caa hi i nca aatcai ^ita aiitt- 
laa, afaai faiaa “ca aiti i :;ataiia aaa faiataia 
aafaii 4a< atata atcai faaa ^afT» aa «tai^ 
catana afaw atta i" -ati afaiaa, ‘ca atwi” 
ata aa fafa at^ca ntfaai aacata faaai 

-S 

• ^iftw catfaai aw aifw ifW anfaW i 
atfta^a^ ^aftajt aiftaRamlaai i 
awtala aip atftn atfintPla aWft ■ 
alaa"# rwaaiann zaa« catftai i 
la*i 9 alfiaana m ft*a »a»i • 

Hjiaairaa fa aiftartt aiaft a ana i 
aa! 9 fai ynn aai ataftanai i 
«atfania« aai aifaiifa iiaai i 


afaw arfawa i cataa fira nf^faa can fait 
aaia «t<ata cat aiwj lai afataa, cataa 
faa ai wt«i atfaai aazf a< ata afireaa i 
caiaafaaaaa, cataafaa af«a, caiaa fira 
aifaa, catan fira faaaa atfaiaa i faa aa ctll 
afiiate faataa fatataitaa ati«i alafaa 
fa® atJiaa at } aaa fafa arfataa, “artf 
cata fca aa?i 5 ca atia ? 4 t aiJIcat atfaii 
alt i" aaafa ati ai^ca aiw afjcaa i 
aatcaa cafacaa “ca aia aata cat aa ataa* 5 
aiaica aiita ca ata ntca ai 1 aaa fafa 
facataicaa aafaa aatcat anata afacaai 

afacaa “Pfl'af^fat 4 atl announcement afail 
4 ntaa afaatf, 4 aa 'fia tai f_a at 
afata ca ^a afaca f a® 4 a aaa atata 
atati^ta aia 4 a< facaiatattia !^a’ afaatf 
ceil aa 1 aia "jaata ai^il atr« afaai atfaa t 
naa faiataitaa affaata atilt ai fa«n aiticn 
aifa?” aan afacaa “cai ffa" aatfawita 
ai%« aifaiaa 1 ataaiati nta aitW 
ntiaiaa ai, catl affca aai affwa 1 aitlw 
nifaii f«fa far ^lacaa caa ataa aftiaa 
4 at all® aa « aiFa atn ataica ai^a 
afataa 1 tatatata ataaa -atiitaa faa»tai 
afaca aiai afacaa “aiaia aati aa» afaafa 
«iHiaa, aiatca caiata aiatat att 1 attl>i 
a? ffia, 4 atca ca caiaa aaf a®#® at, 
alata aa «acia ai «ta at ai 1 ** attai 
fafa aatcacaa aMtai aftca atftcaa 4 a< 
atatca afv aifaata aa facaiaiaca %»tcaa 
facaa 1 facaiaia Ha- 4 a<ata cataa %at 
facaa ai, acaa aata afacaa, “actaata aa 

• t«caitaartic»a!liatafaaii V 

aan ratiH aWnw atactaW a ataw 1 
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nt ipriJ ^ • ^f^wsi I 

CT ftCT '®Kf W«fi| »I"H< ^t»l, «W 5 *rt^ 
Wit«i<t (^tS) I c»i«ttCT aim <«¥ 
ft^i^ ‘ «*ftCT*i I cn %^nrtt*w 

fttw atn »faai« gm «tma 

€W« fgar *itli»R ms aitwt ^ta anrataCT 
rtwa *n I . f«f»i »tfat»R— 

«tt*n aii^< ^ai: t?wm.faww i 
mpiaf arar arfa« af*<f f«i*# *|J| i 
CHTCT aitfni*i aiisi» aiawB ai^f^wa fam«l 
u w ait%« mfaai ca^fi atai W 
fta T aatwa cafai*R, aaif« faai ma 
f^rawa m I gaa fgfsi israafaatat 'itittca*!, 
«tftaf« f¥fa»i *11 1 'Ba*i aatiaa 

iwaa aita«>»<afg 6 ’f: a^i*i 
aa T wa ta ^ 11*11 1 

atfaw c*it^firacas "atr caattt®. 
•itftt»ia oia^ *iafiR atfami aa arti 
ajtan aifat* »itftw*i 1 ‘«^aic*t f^efsi fatatatraa 
at% 'flt*ita^ias aifaw*i Coifirc’a fatatata « 
ftimi faw canw '•a^i •^at^a ^^ifa'Sra 
■aaf •a *»fre«ffOT*i 1 at%a *taiap< ’fwwa 
♦tta *tr?w*n w«f afam *ii«r alw 
•iliirr fwCT ca anmt ^a can a^ mtf»iai 
anriattflHw a^ia, ntnfa astata nata>f 
gffntan, Wt atc*!^ mnfa faa^a atina 1 

ftiaa aig«i ^faa 1 acan« 
aatfarataa ai cafaai %fa fa?5W 
m^cawi fata a»? a aajtw aw a^i 
Waiaa 1 aat at^w atfaai faca cafa afa- 
fitaiani can aWafataa 1 fafa taa ata alfitaa 

* aataaaai itaii»l>:wat aw am attw eaaa 
aiHa! aawai#i(naa aiatunaia.air • 


a'#! afaartfrai atfataa, ^wffttata 
a^a faaiata^l^i a»? a^caa, i 5 j*?llla 
fra faaaa^fli *t 5 j*f 1 ^ a faaf*?fll awra^ 
fta caWi*tf »^aiaa afaw atfataa'^i#*^' 
afataa, *fawta afaw afawca cwafaa#a,.^ 
af a cata, aia cata fa r • caw ca aaawa 
^awa atif ,. atai afa aaa i” afirta afa- 
anfaai fawiaia'lf^ aa:^ fftai ifaai 
aaaia feniaa fata atOiiaai fafa afataa,' 
"astaa nafa f f atta, aaf^ ^IftraftjR 
ai aa, aafra aai fta atta aafira fll aa 1 
at^caj fa catata t atfaiaa «fai at^fma *, 
na atfa aata. atwa ataj caa ^aa caa 
aaa ata 1 taat gata n?fa alia aa ala, 
ata gtaa, afaa, ^: 5 »» Igr a<taa 

caa alia 1 f «ai« a<ta*f caali faj aa 1” • g| 
aa ^nwa afaai aiftattaja aaaa cataaia 
ala I ftcafia nfaasiiai atffai faa 1 ’jaiaai 
aagf aa, ala 1 aiwj ain gtaai afria 
aitia at»Ha ataatili afaata afaia 
alfataai g^ta aiata fafti alian fra ataa 
alia ffjal^l giaitaa ataa afaai 
frtaiattaa aa^ita atfaiaa 1 awtaa feaww 


• aMa,'gajatwaawiawa(aa«laai 

a«l catcai a eaitataa; aft^fa* • 
ailunanfifa a atfaai attatfaa 1 
a al «ata< ma^m: nataaaatfaai 1 

* atw aafia aa atanrfinfajw; I . 
ataann s ^fa ata< cafruaataiaa 1 
f»«|ia«ata< alfaMjfawi Haff 
aatan fai a'aHa freiaa: 1 
4 aata awf wtal aaata aft ai afta 1 
fata aaai a^ fac ftwafiatajj i 
*rtia 4 fttawiaw aata aftanw 1 








